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BENTLEY'S  MISCELLANY. 


MEMOIR    OF    SIR    ARCHIBALD    ALISON,  Bart. 

WITH  A   FOBTEAIT. 

Sra  Abchtbald  Alison,  Bart.,  whom  our  Ministers  Lave  lately 
honaure<l  themselves  by  honouring,  is  the  son  of  the  Rev*  Archibald 
Alison,  Prebendary  of  Sarum*  Rector  of  Roddington,  and  Vicar  of 
High  Ercall,  in  the  County  of  Salop.  The  mother  of  the  historian  of 
the  French  Revolution  was  Dorothea^  whose  maiden  surname  was 
Gregory,  and  who  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  James  Gregory  the  cele- 
brated mathematician.  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  contemporary. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  ia  now  in  his  sixty-first  year,  having  been  bom 
on  the  29th  day  of  January,  1 792,  at  Ke'nley  in  Shropshire. 

Though  southron  by  birth,  he  was  destined  to  make  Scotland  the 
iceoe  of  hb  professional  and  literary  career.  He  was  educated  for  the 
Scotch  bar;  and  on  the  8th  of  December,  1814,  passed  Advocate  at 
Ediiibargh* 

In  February,  1823,  be  was  appointed  Advocate-depute  and  King's 
Cottnsel ;  and  on  the  1 9th  of  December,  1 834,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
ttAtton  of  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  the  highest  judicial  office  in  Scotland 
Dent  to  the  Bench  :  he  has  continued  to  hold  this  station  to  the  present 
timeL 

Sir  Archibald  Alison's  professional  reputation  is  not  limited  to  Scot- 
land. He  is  the  aathor  of  a  work  on  the  criminal  law  of  that  country 
(published  in  1881),  which  not  only  shows  a  full  mastery  of  the  tech- 
meal  details  and  local  minnliee  of  the  subject,  but  also  displays  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  a  keen 
insight  into  the  workings  of  human  nature.  English  writers  on  criminal 
law,  and  especially  on  the  law  of  evidence,  have  gladly  used  extracts 
from  it^i  pages.  Though,  we  suspect,  that  out  of  the  numerous  young 
English  barristers  who  study  in  their  **  Roscoe^"  the  advice  of  "  an 
tfninent  writer  on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland  *'  about  testing  the 
cndibiBty  of  accomplices,  and  other  similar  points^  but  very  few  sus- 
pect that  the  Alison,  whom  they  there  find  quoted,  is  the  same  person 
u  the  renowned  historian  of  Europe  during  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

It  is  in  this  latter  character  that  Sir  Archibald  Alison  has  acquired 
his  high  eminence  in  England^  in  Anglo-Saxon  America,  and,  indeed, 
in  every  part  of  the  globe  where  the  English  language  is  spoken.  This 
great  lustorical  work  is  the  fruit  of  the  assiduous  labours  of  twenty- 
one  rears.  Its  success  has  been  proportionate  to  the  honourable  toil 
which  was  bestowed  upon  its  composition.     The  old  maxim  that 

**•  Nil  iin«  magno 
Vita  Ubore  dedit/* 

18  emphatically  true  of  history.  Historical  romances  may  be  dashed 
off  with  a  rapid  pen,  but  works  that  really  deserve  the  name  of  his- 
tories, must  be  slowly  moulded  out  of  the  hived  wisdom  of  many  a 
studious  vear. 
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The  "  History  of  Europe  during  the  French  llcvoUition,**  first  ap- 
peared in  successive  volumes  between  April,  1833,  and  June,  18+2. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  work,  eight  more  large  editions  have  been 
called  for  in  this  country,  and  the  sale  across  the  Atlantic  of  the 
American  reprints  has  been  even  larger. 

Such  snccess  is,  in  this  instance,  decisive  proof  of  merits.  Not  that 
the  popularity  of  an  historical  work  is  always  a  test  of  its  excRllence. 
A  history  may  be  written^  like  Lamartine's  **  History  of  the  Giron- 
dins/'  in  a  Bowery,  brilliant  style  ;^ — it  may  be  filled  with  startling 
but  strong  paradoxes ; —  it  may  abound  in  poetical  descriptions  and 
in  scenes  of  dramatic  excitement ;— it  may  thus  fascinate  thousands 
of  readers  ;  and  yet,  from  its  writer's  carelessness  abont  facts,  and 
rashness  in  theories,  it  may  be  worthless  as  a  history,  and  only  entitled 
to  take  its  station  among  the  creations  of  the  novelist.  But  the  popu- 
larity of  Alison's  History  ciinnot  be  said  to  bavc  been  acquired  by  any 
meretricious  ornaments  of  style,  or  any  system  of  appealing  to  the  ima- 
gittation  and  the  passions,  instead  of  the  reason,  He  can  describe 
graphically,  and  can  exhibit  character  vividly  when  occasion  requires; 
btit  the  general  qnalities  of  his  history  are  an  austere  gravity  in  its 
reflections  on  facts,  and  an  almost  painful  conscientiousness  as  to  tbe 
completeness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  facts  themselves  are  stated. 
We  believe  that  its  volumes  are  very  seldom  taken  up  for  amusement, 
but  that  they  are  justly  prized  as  never-failing  store-houses  of  in- 
struction. 

Indeed  the  principal  charge  made  against  this  history  is  an  accusa- 
tion of  being  loo  elaborate  and  too  prolix.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  may 
well  adopt  the  defence  made  by  two  other  great  modern  English  his- 
torians to  similar  complaints.  When  Arnold  was  blamed  for  the  length 
of  bis  volumes,  bis  answer  was,  **  1  am  convinced  by  a  tolerably  large 
experience,  that  most  readers  End  it  almost  impossible  to  impress  on 
their  memories  a  mere  abridgment  of  history.  The  number  of  names 
and  events  crowded  into  a  small  space  is  overwhelming  to  them,  and 
the  absence  of  details  in  the  narrative  makes  it  impossible  to  com- 
municate to  it  much  of  interest.  Neither  characters  nor  events  can 
be  developed  with  that  particularity  which  is  the  best  help  to  memory, 
because  It  attracts  and  engages  ns,  and  impresses  images  on  the  mind 
as  well  as  facts.**  And  Sir  Francis  Falgrave,  in  the  preface  to  his 
recent  **  History  of  Normandy  and  England,"  justly  says  on  the  same 
point: — ^**Not  merely  are  meagre  abridgments  devoid  of  Interest,  but 
under  the  existing  circumstances  of  society  they  become  snares  for  the 
conscience,  seducing  men  to  content  themselves  with  a  perfunctory 
notion  of  history,  and,  when  occasion  calls,  to  act  upon  imperfect  know* 

Besides  his  **  Opus  Magnum/*  Sir  Archibald  Alison  has  enricbetl 
our  literature  with  a  life  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  instructive  pieces  of  historical  biography 
in  our  language.  From  the  greater  unity  and  comparative  brevity  of 
its  subject,  this  work  is  a  more  agreeable  one  than  the  "  History  of 
Europe,"  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  clear  and  full  inSfor- 
mation  respecting  the  events  of  a  very  memorable  period  in  our 
annals.  The  first  edition  of  it  was  pubfished  in  1S47;  but  a  second 
edition  has  recently  appeared,  with  such  ample  additions  and  numerous 
improvements,  as  to  make  it  almost  a  new  work.     We  extract  from  it 


SIR   ARCHIBALD   ALISON,    BART. 


IporiioQ  oif  Sir  Archibald's  admirable  pamllel  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
wHb  the  Duke  of  Wellington* 

I  simUar  in  many  rMpecit,  no  far  a«  the  general  ooiiduct  of  their  cam> 
I  It  oonomcd,  from  the  neoeamty  under  which  both  laboured  of  hushandinff 
'  'of  their  lotdiera,  the  miHtary  qQalitiea  of  England  s  two  chief*  vfum 
rdUTeiMity  and  eaeh  poateaged  KOfne  points  in  wjfiich  he  was  atjperior  to 
»■•  iMEBflr.  By  natttre  Wellington  was  more  daring  than  Marlborough,  nnd  though 
MMi  CMUitrmined  by  neeessity  to  adjipt  a  caatiouHHystenij  hecontimied,  throiighout 
■n  Ui  eareer,  to  incline  more  to  a  baatardous  jjolicy  than  hlti  g:reat  pretlece&snr.  The 
Intrvpid  advaocv  and  fight  at  A&iuiye,  the  croising  of  the  Douro  nnd  movement  on 
Talftm*  in  1(109,  the  advance  to  Madrid  and  Burgos  in  1812,  the  actions  bi^fore 
Bmfmme  in  1813,  the  desperate  ttand  made  at  Watertoo  in  llfld^place  this  Iwyond 
ft  diflttbt,  M&rU>orough  never  hazarded  ao  much  on  the  success  of  a  single  enter- 
ftte:  he  ever  aimed  ac  comparing  hti  objects  hy  skill  and  c*mibinatioij,  rather 
^kmm  HaJctng  them  on  the  ehanoe  of  anna.  Welliugton  was  a  mixture  of  Turenne 
■ui  Ettgene:  MarltM>Hmgh  was  the  perfection  of  the  Turenne  school  alime.  No 
VHi  eoold  fight  mote  ably  and  gallantly  than  Marlborough  :  his  talent  and  rapidity 
•f  «7e  In  ta^ei  were  at  least  ecjual  to  his  skill  in  strategy  and  previous  combina- 
ti«iD«  Hut  he  was  not  pertial  to  such  desperate  passages ■  at *armi,  and  never  re- 
iiarc«d  to  them  but  from  neeeuity,  or  when  encouraged  by  a  happy  opportunity  for 
flunking  a  blow.  The  proof  of  this  is  decisive.  Marlborough,  during  ten  cam- 
ht  imlyfive  pitehed  battles,     Wellington,  in  seven,  fought  fifteen,  in 


mtwrw  009  of  whieh  he  pt^ed  victorious. 

•«  kfaflhoroagh's  eoaaaimnategeoeraJthip,  throughout  his  whole  career,  kept  him 
0m  of  dtsMter.  It  was  said,  with  justice,  that  he  never  fought  a  batde  which  he 
did  not  gain,  nor  laid  siege  to  a  town  which  he  did  not  take.  He  took  alKiut 
twenty  fortified  places  o(  the  first  order,  generally  in  presence  of  an  enemy's  nrmy 
eoMfior  to  hia  own,  Wellington's  more  desperate  dreumstances  frequently  in- 
ew«d  him  in  peril,  and  on  torne  occasions  caused  aerioua  losses  to  his  army  ;  hut 
thmwwme  the  price  at  which  he  purchased  his  transcendent  finenesses,  Welling- 
too  a  boider  itrategy  gained  for  him  advantages  whidi  the  more  drcumnpect 
mie jumilf  Tiii  piredeoessor  never  could  have  attained.  Marlborough  would  never, 
with  aeueely  aa^  artillery,  have  hauirded  the  attack  on  Burgos,  nor  incurred  the 
fvfleua  ehancBi  of  the  retreat  from  that  town  ;  but  he  never  \vi>utd  have  delivered 
the  oouth  tif  the  Peninsula  in  a  single  campaign,  by  throwing  himself,  with  forty 
men,  upon  the  comniunications,  in  the  north,  of  a  hundred  and  lifty 
.  It  I*  hard  to  say  which  was  tlie  greatest  general,  if  their  merits  in  the 
1  etone  are  oontidered  ;  but  Wellington's  suoiesses  were  the  more  vitnl  to  his 
f«  for  they  delivered  it  from  the  greater  peril  ;  and  they  were  more  honour. 
te  Mmielf/for  they  were  achieved  against  greater  odda.  And  hiK  fame  in 
viU  bt  proportionally  brighter  ;  for  the  final  overthrow  of  Niipdeon, 
wmA  the  deuruction  of  the  revolutionary  power,  in  a  single  battle,  present  an  oliject 
if  ■nrpeesiny  interest,  to  which  there  is  nothing  in  history  perhaps  pn  rati  el,  atd 
vVch,  to  the  latent  generation,  will  fascinate  the  minds  of  men, 

**  Jlartborough  laid  great  stress  on  cavalry  in  war ;  his  chief  successes  in  the 
ield  w«rB  owing  to  the  skilful  use  made  of  a  powerful  reserve  body  of  horse  In  the 
dpciitif  pofnt,  and  at  the  dedsive  moment.  It  was  thus  that  he  overthrew  the 
Trnmet  centre  at  Blenheim,  by  the  charge  of  six  thousand  cavalry  headed  by  bim* 
WtM  in  penon,  in  the  interval  between  that  village  and  Olwrglau  ;  struck  the 
ierfrfeii  blow  at  Rami  lies  by  the  charge  of  a  reserve  of  twenty  squadrons  drawn 
6vBi  the  rmr  of  the  right  ;  and  broke  through  the  formidable  intrencbments  at 
MelphMpm,  by  inaUnSy  following  up  the  irruption  of  Lord  Orkney  into  the 
eHlcre  of  the  tinea  by  a  vigorous  charge  of  thirty  squadrons  of  cavalry'  in  at  the 
Wfmdng^  The  proportion  of  horse  to  infantry  was' much  greater  in  his  armies  than 
h  luieatiiea  lieen  in  the  British  service;  it  was  never  under  eighty,  and  at  last  as 
Iriffh  aa  m  huDired  and  sixty  squadrons,  which,  at  the  usual  rate  of  a  hundred  and 
fmy  to  a  siittadron,  must,  when  complete,  have  mustered  twelve  and  twenty-four 
•heoaMMi  Mbfea,  This  was  from  a  fourth  to  a  fifth  of  their  amount  at  each  time. 
Wk  bone.  In  greet  part  composed  of  the  steady  German  dragoons^  waa  in  general  of 
fllevwy  beat  detcription.  Wellington's  victories  were,  for  the  most  part,  leti 
e«ifl|(  to  the  acuon  of  cavalry  ;  but  that  was  becauae  the  country  which  was  the 
ihMtrr  ai  war— -Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  France— was  commonly  loo 
ledky  or  mountainous  to  admit  of  the  use  of  horse  on  an  extended  scale,  and  he 
M  not  notrly  so  large  m  body  of  cavalry  at  hi*  disposid.    Where  they  ctmld  be 
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rvndereil  avalL&ble,  he  made  the  best  ixse  of  this  powerful  &rm,  as  wai  ftbown  in  Le 
Martl)aBt*a  nobte  charge  at  Salamanca^  Bock 'a  with  the  heavy  Qermani  next  day^ 
and  Porijsonhj^a,  Vivian*i,  and  Somerset*?  at  Waterloo. 

*^  AfarlborQU^h  whis  more  fortunate  thae  VFeilington,  perhaps  more  to  ihan  any 
general  of  tnoilem  timefl,  in  «e|feji.  He  tocik  nearly  all  the  itrongett  pUcQt  in 
Europe  in  presence  of  an  enemy's  army,  always  equal,  generally  superiofl'  to  lib 
own  :  he  herer  once  laid  liege  to  a  fortreriH  that  he  did  not  subdue,  His  reduction 
of  Lille,  with  iti  noble  f^arrison  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  in  presence  of  VendAmB 
at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  waa  the  mo«t  wonderftU  achiere- 
ment  of  the  kind  which  modern  Europe  had  witnessed.  Wellington  was  leas 
fortunate  in  this  branch  of  warfare.  He  made  three  succeasful  sieges,  those  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Budajm%  and  San  Sebastian;  but  he  suitsuined  three  bloody  re* 

?n1s)es,  at  Bad»jtii  in  IK1 1,  Burgos  in  1B12,  und  San  Sebastian  m  the  first  siege  in 
B13,  But  in  justice  to  Wellington,  the  essential  difference  between  his  situation 
and  that  of  iVIarlboroogh  in  this  reepe-ct  must  be  considered.  The  latter  carried  on 
the  war  in  Flanders  clos«  to  the  strongholds  of  Austria  and  Holland,  at  no  great 
diHtance  from  the  arsenals  of  England^  and  with  the  facilities  of  water-carriage  in 
general  for  bringing  up  his  battering- trains.  Hi*  troops,  trained  by  experience  in 
the  long  war  which  terminated  with  the  pea<:e  of  Ryswick,  in  IG97^  had  become  a» 
expert  as  tbeir  enemies  in  all  the  branches  of  the  military  art. 

**  Welliuffton  csArried  on  the  war  at  a  great  distance  from  therescmroes  of  Great 
Britain,  with  little  aid  frotn  the  ine^cient  or  distracted  counctls  of  Portugal  or 
Spain,  in  a  mountainous  country  where  water-commimi cation  could  only  penetrate, 
a  short  way  into  the  interior,  in  presence  of  an  enemy's  force  always  double,  often 
triple,  his  own,  and  with  troops  whom  a  century  of  domestic  peace,  bought  by 
JVIarlborough*B  viciories,  had  caused  so  completely  to  forget  the  practical  details  of 
war,  that  even  some  of  the  be«t  of  the  general  officers,  when  they  embarked  for  the 
Peninsula^  had  to  be  told  what  a  rav^eltn  and  a  counterscarp  were.  He  was  com- 
pel If  id  by  the  pressure  of  time,  and  the  approach  of  forces  greatly  superior  to  bis 
own,  to  make  aflsaults  as  his  last  chance,  when  the  breaches  were  scarcely  practica- 
ble, and  the  parapets  and  defences  around  tliem  had  not  even  been  knocked  away. 
The  attacks  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  BadBJo;^  were  not  regular  sieges ',  they  were 
sudden  assaults  on  strong  places  by  a  «ort  of  coup-de-main^  under  circumstances 
where  methodical  npprouchefi  were  impossible.  Whoever  weighs  these  circum- 
stances, so  far  from  woiidi^Hng  at  the  chequered  fortune  of  %Vellmgto[i  in  sieges, 
will  rather  be  surprised  that  ho  was  successful  at  all/' 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  19  a  m&n  of  strong  poUtit^l  opinions^  which  are 
freely  expressed  throughout  his  historical  works.  But,  without  pro- 
nouocing  here  any  judgment  as  to  the  soundness  or  uDSOundness  of  the 
Alisonian  polilics,  we  niay  remark  that  even  those  who  differ  from  his 
politics  most  widely,  still  find  Alison*s  histories  of  very  great  value. 
This  arises  from  the  scrupulous  fairness  and  fulness  with  which  he 
invariably  stales  the  facts.  He  not  only  is  free  from  the  direct  crimes 
of  ihe  mtppremio  veri,  and  the  sinj^esiio  falsi ^  but  he  never  uses  that 
fallaciously  artistic  grouping  and  colouring,  which  some  writers  prac* 
tise,  and  by  which  they  succeed  in  making  their  whole  scenes  convey 
unfair  impressions,  though  there  is  no  one  poini  of  detail,  which,  if 
taken  separately,  can  be  convicted  of  incorrectness. 

Besides  the  works  which  we  have  mentioned,  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
has  written  a  treatise  on  the  **  Principles  of  Population,"  which  was 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1839;  and»  during  the  last  year,  three 
volumes  of  Essays  have  appeared,  consisting  chiefly  of  reprinted  con- 
tributions to  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  a  periodical,  of  which  he  has 
long  been  a  strong  support  and  a  brilliant  ornament.  In  June  of  this 
year  her  Majesty,  by  the  advice  of  her  Ministers,  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

He  is  understood  to  be  now  engaged  in  a  continuation  of  his  His- 
tory of  Europe  from  1815  to  the  present  time*  We  heartily  wish  him 
health  and  leisure  to  complete  his  labours,  and  many  long  years  to 
enjoy  their  renown* 
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*^  TtiA  ioe  waA  here,  the  ice  waa  there, 

The  ice  wm  nil  ftround/'— Cole bi doe. 


"O,  WBiTHBR  sail  you,  Sir  John  Franklin  ? 
Cried  a  whaler  in  Baffin's  Bay. 
To  know  if  between  the  land  and  the  pole 
I  may  find  a  broad  8ea-way. 

I  charge  you  back,  Sir  John  Franklin, 
As  you  would  live  and  thrive  ; 

For  between  the  land  and  the  frozen  pole 
No  man  may  sail  alive. 

But  lightly  laughed  the  stout  Sir  John, 

And  spoke  unto  his  men  ; 
Half  England  is  wrong,  if  he  is  right ; 

Bear  off  to  westward  then. 

O,  whither  sail  you,  brave  Englishman  I 

Cried  the  little  Esquimaux. 
Between  your  land  and  the  polar  star 

My  goodly  vessels  go. 

Come  down,  if  you  would  journey  there^ 

The  little  Indian  said ; 
And  change  your  cloth  for  fur  clothing, 

Your  vessel  for  a  sled. 


But  lightly  laughed  the  a  tout  Sir  Johni 
And  the  crew  laughed  with  him  too:^ 

A  tailor  to  change  from  ship  to  sled, 
I  ween,  were  something  new  ! 

All  through  the  long,  long  polar  day, 

The  vessels  westward  sped ; 
And  wherever  the  sail  of  Sir  John  was  blown, 

The  ice  gave  way  and  fled ; 

Gave  way  with  many  a  hollow  groan. 

And  with  many  a  surly  roar, 
But  it  murmured  and  threatened  on  every  side, 

And  closed  where  be  sailed  before. 
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Ho  I  see  ye  not,  my  merry  men, 

The  broad  and  open  sea  ? 
Bethink  ye  what  the  whaler  said. 
Think  of  the  little  Indian's  sled  I 

The  crew  laughed  out  in  glee* 

Sir  John,  Sir  John,  'tis  bitter  cold. 

The  scud  drives  on  the  breeze, 
The  ice  comes  looming  from  the  north, 

The  very  Bunbeams  freeEe. 

Bright  summer  goes,  dark  winter  comes — 

We  cannot  rule  the  year ; 
But  long  ere  summer's  sun  goes  down. 

On  yonder  sea  we'll  steer. 

The  dripping  icebergs  dipped  and  rose, 

And  floundered  down  the  gale ; 
The  ships  were  staid,  the  yards  were  manned, 

And  furled  the  useless  sail. 

The  summer 's  gone,  the  winter 's  come, 

We  sail  not  on  yonder  sea : 
Why  sail  we  not,  Sir  John  Franklin  ? 

A  silent  man  was  he. 

The  summer  goes,  the  winter  comes — 

We  cannot  rule  the  year : 
I  ween,  we  cannot  rule  the  ways. 

Sir  John,  wherein  we  'd  steer. 

The  cruel  ice  came  floating  on. 

And  closed  beneath  the  lee» 
Till  the  thickening  waters  dashed  no  more ; 
'Twice  ice  around,  behind,  belbre — 

My  God  I  there  is  no  sea  I 

What  think  you  of  the  whaler  now  ? 

What  of  the  Esquimaux  ? 
A  sled  were  better  than  «  ship, 

To  cruise  through  ice  and  snow. 

Down  sank  the  baleful  crimson  sun. 

The  northern  light  came  eut^ 
And  glared  u^n  the  lee-bound  ships, 

And  shook  its  spears  about. 

The  snow  came  down,  storm  breeding  storm. 

And  on  the  decks  was  laid  ; 
Till  the  weary  sailor,  sick  at  heart, 

Sank  down  beside  his  tpade. 
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Sir  John,  the  night  ia  black  and  long. 

The  hissing  wind  is  bleak, 
The  hard,  green  ice  is  strong  as  death  :-^ 

I  prithee.  Captain^  speak  I 

The  night  is  neither  bright  nor  short, 

The  singing  breeze  is  coJdj 
The  ice  is  not  so  strong  as  hope — 

The  heart  of  man  is  bold  I 

What  hope  can  scale  this  icy  wall, 

High  over  the  main  flag-staff? 
Above  the  ridgea  the  wolf  and  bear 
Look  down,  with  a  patient,  settled  stare. 

Look  down  on  m  and  laugh* 

The  summer  went,  the  winter  came — 

We  couJd  not  rule  the  year  ; 
But  smnmer  will  melt  the  ice  again, 
And  open  a  path  to  the  sunny  main, 

Wliereon  our  ships  shall  steer. 

The  winter  went,  the  summer  went, 

The  winter  came  around ; 
But  the  hard,  green  ice  was  strong  as  death, 
And  the  voice  of  hope  sank  to  a  breath, 

Yet  caught  at  every  sound* 

Hark  !  heard  you  not  the  noise  of  guns  7 — 

And  there,  and  there,  again  1 
'Tis  some  uneasy  iceberg's  roar. 

As  he  turns  in  the  frozen  main. 

Hurra  I  hurra  I  the  Esquimaux 

Across  the  ice- fields  steal : 
God  give  them  grace  for  their  charity  I 

Ye  pray  for  the  silly  seal 

Sir  John,  where  are  the  Englisii  fields. 
And  where  are  the  English  trees, 

And  where  are  the  little  English  flowers 
That  open  in  the  breeze  ? 


Be  still,  be  still,  my  brave  sailors  ! 

You  shall  see  the  fields  again, 
And  smell  the  scent  of  the  opening  flowers. 

The  grass,  and  the  waving  giain. 

Oh  !  when  shall  I  see  my  orphan  child  1 

My  Mary  waits  for  me. 
Oh  I  when  shall  I  see  my  old  mother, 

And  pray  at  her  trembling  knee  ? 
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Be  still,  be  still,  my  lavwt  9tSkn  I 
Think  not  such  thoughts  again. 

But  a  tear  froze  slowly  on  his  cheek  ; 
He  thought  of  Lady  Jane. 

Ah  I  bitter,  bitter  grows  the  cold. 
The  ice  grows  more  and  more ; 

More  settl^  stare  the  wolf  and  bear. 
If  ore  patient  than  b^He. 

Oh  !  think  yoo,  good  Sir  John  Franklin, 

Well  eTer  see  the  land  ? 
*Twas  cruel  to  send  us  here  to  starre. 

Without  a  helping  hand. 

*Twa8  cruel.  Sir  John,  to  send  us  here. 

So  hi  firom  help  or  home. 
To  starre  and  freeze  on  this  lonely  sea : 
I  weoi,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 

Would  rather  send  than  enme. 

Oh  !  whether  we  starve  to  death  alone. 

Or  sail  to  our  own  country. 
We  hare  done  what  man  has  never  done — 
The  truth  is  founded,  the  secret  won — 
We  passed  the  Northern  Sea  1" 
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<*  Liar  and  Cordelia  I  *twas  an  ancient  tale 

Befon^  thy  Shakspeaie  gave  it  deathless  feme : 
The  times  have  changed,  the  moral  is  the  same. 
So  like  an  outcast,  do  weriess  and  pale, 

Thy  daughter  went ;  and  in  a  foreign  gale 
Spread  her  young  banner,  till  its  sway  became 
A  wonder  to  the  nations.     Days  of  shame 
Are  close  upon  thee:  prophets  raise  thor  wail. 

When  the  rude  Ooasadc  with  an  outstretdied  hand 
Points  his  long  spear  across  the  nanow  sea — 
<IiOl  IherskEi^^ml!*  when  thy  destiny 

StaVM  on  iKy  itraw-erowDed  head,  and  thou  dost  stand 
Wfik»  hatpiesa,  mad«  a  br-woid  in  the  land, — 
CM  fmut  ihj  dai^^ier  a  Ooiddia  be  !  ** 


PARIS  IN  18U.  ON  THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON. 

BY    AN    HVE-WITNBSS, 

Although  conaiderably  weakened  by  the  disasters  oF  the  Russian 
UMBftttgn  in  1812,  by  the  lost  battles  of  ISIS  iti  Germany,  and  by  the 
|iv0lliclcd  warfare  in  the  Peniniulaj  attended  by  repeated  defeats,  the 
French  arniies  stijl  maintained  their  deserved  reputation  for  intrepid ity 
and  professional  prowess,  and  the  prestige  of  Napoleon  had  lost  nothing 
of  its  magic  influence.  His  name  alone  was  still  a  host  in  itself,  and 
pared  the  allies  with  an  awe  they  would  not  have  felt  had  they  been 
|uainted  with  the  pent-up  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  France.  In 
fpile,  then,  of  the  invasion  of  his  empire,  by  the  united  forces  of  all 
£4m>pe^  on  its  northern,  southern  and  eastern  boundaries,  in  spite  of  the 
dftHy  breaking  up  of  some  portion  of  his  political  fabric,  so  accustomed 
had  men  become  to  behold  his  almost  fabulous  fortunes  ever  on  the 
iaeendant,  few  could  be  brought  to  believe  that  they  were  about  to  be 
,  Amtd  in  discomfiture  and  ryin. 

It  waa  the  30th  of  March,  at  four  in  the  morning,  the  day  afler  that 
which  the  deluded  inhabitants  of  Paris  had  been  lulled  into  fancied 
curity  by  a  lying  proclamation  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  titular  King  of 
recently  arrived  after  his  disgraceful  flight  from  Vittoria,  and 
Died  the  Emperor's  Lieutenant  in  the  capital,  when  they  were  star- 
l  from  their  Blumbers  by  sounds  which  told  but  too  plainly  that  "grim- 
'  War"  had  reached  theu-  cherished  hearths,  that  for  the  first  time 
'  three  centuries  past  Paris  waa  beleaguered  by  a  foreign  foe.  The  day 
[of  retribution  was  at  last  come,  the  day  in  which  France  was  to  expiate 
[rean  of  unjuit  aggressions ;  when  her  capital  also,  like  Vienna,  Rome, 
f Itn,  Moscow,  Lisbon,  Madrid,  all  of  which,  with  many  more,  she  had 
istted  in  her  wrath  and  rapaciously  mulcted  and  despoiled,  was  now,  in 
piu  turn,  to  undergo  the  direful  pains  and  penalties  of  a  conquered  city. 
Napoleon  had  been  out-marched  and  cut  ofT  from  his  capital,  and  every 
t  felt,  as  if  by  instinct,  and  as  he  himself  must  have  done^  that  Paris, 
«  lo«t,  his  empire  had  passed  away.  The  struggle  before  the  walla 
»  long  and  bloody.  The  little  army  under  Marshals  Marmont  and 
illortier  did  its  duty  gallantly  during  that  eventful  day,  fighting  despe- 
tely  against  fearful  odds,  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  when,  to  save  the 
'  Capital  of  Civilization  **  fiom  being  taken  by  storm^  or  entered  by  force 
[^aims^  Marmont,  the  senior  in  command,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
'  th«  municipal  authorities  of  Paris,  signed  a  capitulation,  by  which  that 
feity  waj  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  allies  on  the  following  morning*  Ere 
■  the  capitulation,  however,  had  been  entered  into  or  even  thought  of, 
Uoaeph  had  decamped,  together  with  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  her 
■Infant  son,  the  imperial  ministers  and  the  great  officers  of  state,  and 
taken  refuge  at  Blois. 

Few  of  the  Parisians  slept  that  night.  The  excitement  produced  by 
Iha  deadly  contest  of  the  day  was  succeeded  by  apprehensions  for  the 
r,  when  Paris,  that  Paris  so  idolized  by  Frenchmen,  the  centre  of 
I  Vffl%  tafte,  fashion,  of  all  worldly  enjoyments  and  pleasures,  was  to  be 
nrvsi  up  into  the  handa  of  men  whom  they  designated  as  '*  barbarians." 
Tlie  larbariani,  however,  kept  their  faith  to  the  letter,  and,  thougli 
floilied  with  success  and  in  possession  of  several  entrances  to  the  city, 
mi  one  allied  soldier  crossed  the  Barriere.     The  town  remained  ^t- 
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fectly  tranquil,  aa  if  stunned  by  the  unthought-of,  the  incredible,  the 
"  impossible''  fact,  that  it  had  become  the  captive  of  despised  enemies; 
and  the  few  National  Guards,  which  had  been  most  reluctantly  called  out 
in  January  by  Napoleon  (for  he  disliked  and  mistrusted  the  institution), 
were  sufBcient  to  maintain  order  in  the  absence  of  all  other  police.  Oa 
the  heighta  of  Montmartre  gleamed  the  watch-fires  of  the  allies,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  during  the  night  sounds  of  triumph  and  revelry, 
to  the  dismay  of  the  bewildered  Parisians. 

For  a  lengthened  period  the  public  mind  of  France  had  been  under- 
going a  remarkable  change.  The  undisguised  despotism  of  the  Imperial 
Government;  the  constant  action  of  an  in(|yi&itorial  police;  the  total  sub- 
jection of  the  press  and  the  deprivation  of  all  civil  liberty;  the  absence  of 
parliamentary  discussion ;  the  collapsed  state  of  trade  and  commerce,  and 
the  drain  upon  the  agricultural  population  by  repeated  and  cruelly  enacted 
conscriptions,  were  so  many  causes  that  successively  tended  to  dissipate, 
even  among  the  corrupt  and  the  servile,  the  illusions  hitherto  entertained 
on  behalf  of  Bonaparte.  Then  the  interminable  Spanish  war,  commenced 
by  him  in  treachery,  carried  on  with  ruthless  barbarity,  and  closing  in  de- 
feat ;  the  loss  amid  tlie  snowa  of  Russia  of  the  most  numerous  and  finest 
army  of  modern  times;  finally ,  the  invasion  of  the  French  territory,  hither- 
to unpolluted  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  contributed  greatly  to  lessen 
his  influence  over  the  nation,  aa  these  latter  events  proved  that  he  had 
ceased  to  command  success.  Nevertheless,  the  machinery  of  his  arbitrary 
government  worked  so  well  aa  to  repress  any  attempt  at  a  public  ex- 
pression of  the  universal  feeling.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  were 
found,  indeed,  some  few  enlightened  and  patriotic  men,  who  ventured  to 
make  one  effort  in  favour  of  the  country,  to  hint  at  the  necessity  for 
peace.  Their  resolution,  although  embodied  in  an  address  couched  in 
timidly  cautious  terms,  was  received  with  insult  and  contempt.  These 
*'  legislators,"  alas  I  had  for  years  remained  utterly  mute,  in  the  way  of 
remonstrance  or  appeal  So  long  as  success  attended  Napoleon,  so  long  as 
the  cannon  of  the  htvalide»  continued  announcing  some  conquest  or  some 
victory,  they  were  not  backward  in  their  applause  and  adulations ;  they 
could  see  no  injustice  in  his  aggressions  and  usurpations,  and  acquiesced 
in  all  his  nefarious  acts.  But  now  that  the  thunderbolt  recoiled  upon 
themselves,  these  inert  men  began  to  entertain  scruples.  They  appre- 
hended, instinctively,  that  their  master  was  wilfully  working  out  his  own 
ruin,  and  thus  endangering  the  possession  of  the  good  things  Uiey 
themselves  enjoyed.  It  was  too  late  for  such  a  body  to  presume  at 
becoming  the  spokesmen  of  the  nation,  or  the  defenders  of  her  outraged 
fineedom.  And  well  he  made  them  understand  as  much.  In  his  gross 
language  he  told  them,  contemptuou8l3%that  "they  should  wash  their  dirty 
linen  at  hon^e,  and  not  in  public**^  and  added,  *'  that  he  alone  had  a  right 
to  speak,  for  he  alone  was  the  representattm  of  the  tchole people'* 

This  insolent  rebuke  tlie  poor  legislators  perhaps  deserved,  but  it  had, 
nevertheless,  the  etlect  of  alienating  the  public  mind  from  their  ruler. 
The  nation  began  to  examine  and  to  scrutinize  into  what  it  had  gained 
by  seconding  the  insatiable  ambition  of  an  individual  who  arrogantly 
trampled  on  all  its  liberties,  spurned  at  advice  in  a  most  critical  moment^ 
and  insultingly  sent  to  the  right-about  the  pitiful  semblance  of  a  national 
representation  that  yet  remained. 

'    ^•^»"  *he  public  mind  was  quite  in  an  unsettled  state  as  to  what  form  of 
was  to  supersede  that  of  the  empire,  if  it  a^iould  fall.     A 
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M&€  WBs  certainly  not  thought  of.     Eepublieanism,  it  was  felt,  had 

1  dfectually  crushed  under  fourteen  years  of  military  despotism,  and 

ftdvocates,  few  in   number,  had   no   rallying  point  from  whence  to 

,  their  aims,  if  so  disposed.     The  elements  for  a  second  Republic 

to  ante  at  a  later  period,  and  then  only  as  an  ungrateful  requital 

br  Ibe  enjoyment  during  fbor-and- thirty  years  of  free  and  liberal  insti- 

|liitiiona«  under  enlightened  and  patriotic  monarchs.     Some  there   were 

[who  imagined  that  Napoleon's  empire  might  be  continued  under  his  son 

the  regency  of  the  Empress;  but  it  was  more  generally  thought,  that, 

IHapoleon  ooce  overthrown,  and  his  own  personal   inl^uence  no  longer 

liserciaed,  there  remained  but  little  chance  for  the  perpetuation  of  his 

on  a  usurped  throne.     On  the  other  hand,  for  some  time  past  a 

had  gone  abroad,  and  was  gaining   ground,  that  a   return   to 

[kgitiniate  monarchy  %vould  be  the  only  means  of  closing  the  abyss  of 

I  formed  by  the  Revolution,  of  restoring  peace  and  prosperity,  and  of 

nling  France  with  outraged  Europe.     Tins  feeling  was  not  confined 

ri»  the  buettfU  of  those  who  eagerly  yearned  for  the  restomtion  of  the  House 

~  Bourhon^  it  liad  occurred  to  thinking  men  of  all  ahades  of  opinion  as 

*  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished*'' 

Bonaparte   himself  had    a    presentiment   that    sych  aspirations   in 

\  fiiYOur  of  the  Bourbons  were  in  embryo,  and  sought  to  awe  them  into 

I  taror^  for  on  retaking  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  from  the  Russians,  a  few 

I  only  before  the  fall  of  Paris,  he  ordered  three  or  four  old  French 

[ «(Bftei«,  who  on  the  first  entrance  of  the  Allies  into  that  town   had 

f  Uppearvd  in  the  streets  wearing  the  badge  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  to 

ha  tanasdiately  shot.     Apart   from  the  natural    causes  for  alarm  in  a 

&d  city,  the  anticipations  entertained  by  those  who  were  friendly 

10  ft  Battoralion  were  ardent  enough   during  the  night  of  the  dOth  of 

Hvth*     No  preconcerted  plan    of  any  importance  had  been,  or  could 

m  beoii,  entered  into,  but  each  bdividually  was  resolvoil  to  seize  the 

at  epportunity  for  expressing  and  acting  upon  his  own  settled  opinion. 

The  mm  rose   in  splendour    on   the   never-to- be  forgotten    ^Ist   of 

bidk     At  early  dawn,  a  few  light  troops  and  Cossacks  showed  them- 

in  the  streets,  staring  about  and  stared  at  in  their  turn  ;  their 

,  QBCouih  appearance  amusing  the  gaping  Parisians,  all  on  tip -toe  to 

BOM  the  grand  entrance  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  and  their  armies* 

iboili  ten  o*dock  w*e»  seen,  coming  from  the  Forte  St.  Martin,  along 

Be«llevifds,  riding  abreast,  the  Emperor  ot^   Russia,  the  King  of 

tPvoiMft,  the  Austrian  Generaltisimo  Prince  of  Schwartzenberg,  and  the 

Brttiih  Anibaisador,  the  Eeii  of  Cathcart,  representing  the  lour  great 

Cr0n  of  Europe,  united  in  one  common  cause.     A  numerous  and  bril> 
t  itafl*  attended  them,  and  then  followed  an  immense  army.      For 
hours  the  armed  hosts  poured  along  those  Boulevards;    the 
in  ftU  bearing  green  boughs  in  their  cape  and  heliTiets,  marched  on  in 
ttknce,  and  uttered  no  shouts  of  triumph  or  defiance.     From  the 
mik  to  the  private  soldier,  all  seemed  impressed  with  an  undefined 
'ews:  as  if  they  felt   that   they   were  only  the  humble  instruments  of 
nee,  in  efiecting  some  vast  change  in  the  destinies  of  the  civilized 
world. 

And  DOW,  as  the  imposing  mass  moved  on»  were  to  be  seen  numerous 
^  groQjis   of  men^   some  on  foot,  others   on  horseback,  displaying   white 
J  and  shouting  *^  Vive  le  Roi;**  whilst  from  balconies,  windows, 
.  Biid  9pen  carriagee,  ladies  decorated  with  white  favours,  re-Cichoed  ^ 
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loyal  cry.  No  marked  notice  of  these  denionatrations  appeared  to  be 
taken  by  the  allies.  But  what  seemed  to  give  the  Royalists  encourage^  | 
ment,  was  an  accidental  circumstance  unconnected  with  this  display.] 
The  A  Hied  armiefl,  composed  of  many  different  nations,  had  during  the] 
campaign,  in  order  to  an  easy  recognition  of  each  other,  agreed  to  wearl 
a  white  scarf  on  the  left  arm.  This  badge  was  now  interpreted  as 
sign  favourable  to  the  Royalist  cause.  At  the  most  it  could  only  bel 
looked  upon  as  a  token  of  friendly  intentions ;  but  the  chord  had  been  ] 
Btnick,  the  impulse  given,  and  after  twenty-five  years  of  proscription,  the] 
ancient  cry  of  "  Vive  le  Roi,"  again  rung  through  the  capital  of  France. 

All   that  day   the  enthusiasm   for  the  Bourbons  was  manifest  ;  it  J 
spread  and  increased^  and  witb  the  rapidity  attendant  on  any  impetui] 
given  to  public  feeling,  it  was  speedily  known  that  a  general  meeting  of 
Royalists  would  be  held  that  same  night*     In  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St. 
Honore,  a  few  doors  from  the  present  site  of  the  British  Embaaay,  resided  1 
a  widow   lady   of   great  wealth.     Madame   de   Morfontaine  was   the 
daughter  of  M.  Lepelletier  de  St.  Fargeau,  a  member  of  the  National  { 
Convention,  and  a  regicide.     Dining  one  day  at  a  restaurateur's  in  the  ' 
Palais   Royal,    M.  Lepelletier  was    accidentally   met   by  a  ^arde  du 
corps,  who,  stung  with  indignation  at  the  sight  of  one  who  had  voted  | 
the  King's  death,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.      Upon   this  event,  the. 
National  Convention  passed  a  decree,  by  which  the  daughter  of  the 
murdered  regicide  was  adopted  aa  La  jUie  de  ia  Nation,  and  endowed 
with  an  ample  fortune,  although  she  inherited  a  considerable  one  from 
her  father.     Some  years  afterwards  she  married  a  M.  de  Witt,  son  of 
the  Ambassador  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  who  died  a  few  months  after. 
She  then  married  a  cousin  of  her  own,  M,  Lepelletier  de  Morfontaine, 
and  a  second  time  was  left  a  widow.     Now,  this  lady^  dayghter  of  a 
regicide,  the   ciiild  by  adoption   of  a  Republic,   and  wife   by  her  first 
marriage  of  an  hereditary  Republican,  was  nevertheJesB  a  most  decided 
and  confirmed  Royalist,  and  her  hotel  was  fixed  upon  for  the  general 
rendezvous  of  that  party.      In    its  vast  and  elegant  apartments  was 
congregated  a  numerous  assembkge  of  men  of  all  classea  and  degrees, 
A  memorial  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  drawn  up  on  the  spot,  and 
handed  about  for  signature  hj  the  fair  hostess  herself,  beseeching  hia 
majesty  to   proclaim   the  restoration   of  the   royal   family  of  France. 
This  memorial,  we  believe,  was  never  sent.    As  might  have  been  expected, 
great  excitement  prevailed  in  the  motley  assembly,  and  no  little  con- 
fusion.    In  the  course  of  the  evening,  some  one  having  hinted  that  the 
municipal  council  was  then  sitting  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  with  the  intent 
perhaps  of  thwarting  the  wishes  of  the  RoyaJists,  wild   cries  of  **  A 
ehetai!'^  "  Aux  armes/"  *'  Fit>e  k  Roi  f**  arose  from  a  score  or  two  of 
young  men,  who  hastily  rushed  out  of  the  hotel  in  anger  and  alarm,  and 
the  assembly  broke  up  in  the  greatest  disorder.     It  has  been  surmised 
that  the  unfounded  rumour  which  caused  the  alarm  and  sudden  disper> 
aion  of  the  company  assembled  at  Madame  De  Morfontaine's  house,  was 
circulated  by  a  secret   agent  of  Talleyrand,   who  was   by  no  means 
desirous  of  any  interference  with  the  plans  he  had  concocted  to  bring 
about  the  Restoration,  so  as  to  suit  his  own  purposes.     In  fact,  no 
decided  result  could  be  expected  to  ensue  from  any  unorganised  mani- 
festation in  favour  of  royalty,  however  general  and  sincere. 

The  restoration  required  to  be  effected  in  a  more  ostensible  and  official 
manner.     The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  took  the  lead  in  the  move- 
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meni,  by  a  proclamation  disclaiming  all  further  allegiance  to  Napoleon, 
and  recording  a  unanimous  vote  for  the  return  of  the  King,  A  Provi- 
•ional  Executive  was  appointed  to  act  during  the  interregnum,  and 
TaUeyrand  named  its  president,  who  forthwith  convened  the  Senate  in 
tolenm  assembly. 

Napoleoni  although  overpowered,  was  still  to  be  dreaded.     He  might, 
in  deipftir,  yet  continue  the  fruitlesa  struggle.     His  advanced  posts  were 
witliLa  IweWe  miles  of  Paris  when  the  capitulation  was  signed.     Not« 
witliiUiiding  the  proclamation  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  purporting  that 
thity  would  treat  no  more  with  Napoleon  or  any  of  his  family,  and  call- 
ing upon  the  nation  to  adopt  a  government  of  its  choice,  a  momentary 
cloud  of  alarm  seemed  to  overshadow  the  rising  hopes  of  the  emancipated 
Dch  people.     But  the  impulse  given  by  the  capital,  and  sanctioned  by 
public  bodies,  produced  ita  due  eOect,     The  little  army  that  had 
it  tho  last  battle  was  the  first  to  tender  its  submission  to  the  Provi- 
I  GoTeniinent,  and  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the  Fieur  de  Ih. 
This  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  marsh&b  and  generals  who  sur- 
rounded  Bonaparte,  and  among  these  none  was  more  peremptory  than 
"lanhal  Ney  in  pressing  upon  him  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  and 
limconditional  abdication  ;   but  they  all  honourably  stipulated   for  the 
hfety  of  his  person,  and  for  a  suitable  provision  being  made  for  his  future 
Ivuuntenance.     At  length,  on  the  6th  April,  Napoleon  signed  the  act  of 
Lmbdication,  and  departed  for  the  residence  so  injudiciously  assigned  to 
liim  in  the  Island  of  Elba.     When  this  became  known,  confidence  re- 
t  turned,  and  the  Parisians  now  looked  forward  with  eager  impatience  for 
I  th«  arrival  of  some  member  of  the  Royal  Family.     The  nearest  at  hand 
Monsieur,  Comte  d'Artois,  the   King*s   brother,  who  had   entered 
jiFranee  from  the  eastward,  and  was  hastily  journeying  towards  Paris. 
Whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  vrere  for  the  most  part  indulging  in 
Qticipation  and  hope — ^some  few,  no  doubt,  suffering  from  apprehension 
F«r   n^ret  —  but   all    influenced    by  great    excitement,  a   private   and 
I'Dveiancholy  »cene   was  being   enacted   in  a   magnificent    hotel   in   one 
f#f  llie  fawdtourifi  :    a  sod  but  characteristic   episode    of  that  eventful 
eriod.      Without  a  friend  or  relative  near  him — unattended  save  by 
of  those   mortal  ministering  angels  a  Sister  of  Charity — lay  on  a 
of  torture  and  anguish,  one   who  but  lately  had   bet-n   a  high- 
d  officer  of  dragoons.      In   the  engagement  of  the  ^Oth  March, 
had  been  twice  wounded.      Besides  a  severe  sabre    cut   which   he 
received  on  the  shoulder,  a  bullet  had  struck  him  on  the  head,  laying 
the  brain,  and  this  latter  wound  left  him  in  a  hopeless  state.     Better 
id  he  died  on  the  battle-field.     The  father  of  this  young  officer, 
;n  of  ancient  race,  was  a  pitiable  instance  of  the  debasement  into 
weak  may  sink  through  servility,  and  hia  case  exhibits  a  strik- 
i^ile  of  the   thorough   subjection    under  which   the  iron  rule  of 
had  broken  the  spirit  of  the  men  around  him,  even  to  the 
*"firsion  of  the  feelings  of  nature.     Though  born  to  a  dukedom,  witli 
t  f  prince,  he  had  accepted  with  alacrity  from  Napoleon  the  infe- 

T. ..  ,,.j^..ity  of  count,  and  undertaken  the  humble  office  of  chamberlain. 
fti  th^  exuberance  of  hit  zeal,  he  followed,  with  all  his  household,  in 
the  train  of  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  at  Blois,  having  left  no  one 
but  a  porter  within  his  gates.  This  nobleman  had  had  three  sons,  all 
I  «f  whom  he  devoted  to  the  military  service ;  that  being  the  most  accept - 
bio  method  of  paying  court  to  his  new  master.  The  eldest  feV\  \u 
In^  the  second  in  Hussia.     On  this  latter  occasion,  Napoleon  vi%a 
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canaiderale  enough  to  notice  the  bereaved  father,  and,  with  BometMng  of 

feeling,  aaid  to  him,   '*  Ah  !  Monsieur  de -,  voire  fih  eM  mori ;  au 

moinSy  test  at>ec  ^l^ire,'" — *'  Sire,*'  was  the  ready  rejoinder  of  the  fawn- 
ing courtier,  holdbg  by  the  hand  a  lad  of  eighteen,  **j€  vou^  en  amine 
un  autre**  Bonaparte  himself  could  not  reply  to  this,  and  passed  on.  The 
aitir€  was  his  last  son^  hia  only  child,  and  it  was  that  son  who  now 
lingered  out  the  last  hours  of  his  young  life  in  solitude  and  agony,  with- 
out a  relative  or  friend  to  soothe  his  dying  momentB.  Almost  uncon- 
scious of  what  passed  around  him,  he  scarcely  listened  to  the  kind  words 
of  the  Sister  of  Charity  by  his  side,  and  heard  but  imperfectly  the  piout 
orisons  which,  on  bended  knees,  she  offered  up  for  her  young  charge  to 
the  throne  of  mercy.  On  a  sudden,  a  distant  sound,  becoming  more 
distinct  as  it  neared  his  dwelling,  seemed  to  arouse  him  to  a  sense  of 
external  things,  A  smile  came  over  his  pallid  features,  his  eyes  opened 
with  a  feint  gleam  of  joy.  **  A  drum  !  the  trumpet !  "  shouted  he  ; 
"  ah,  pif^e  rEmperet€r  I "  and  before  his  attendant  could  restrain  him,  he 
leapt  up  from  his  couch,  and,  with  one  bound,  reached  the  window. 
There  for  a  moment  he  stood  aghast,  a«  if  transfixed  with  amazement, 
then,  wildly  raising  both  his  hands  to  his  head,  he  tore  his  hair  in  fren»y, 
and  uttering  a  piercing  shriek,  fell  upon  the  floor  a  senseless  corpse.  The 
Bight  of  a  division  of  Prussian  troops  marching  in  triumph  through  the 
capital  of  his  country  had  produced  this  fatal  crisis. 

The  cause  of  the  Restoration  received  a  most  signal  service  at 
this  conjuncture,  in  a  publication  emanating  from  one  of  the  brightest 
lights  of  the  age.  Thia  production  —  the  first  and  most  glorious  fruit 
of  the  now  emancipated  press  —  was  Chateaubriand*s  celebrated  pam- 
phlet, "  De  Bonaparte  e(  des  Bourbons  ;  and  in  spite  of  some  excusable 
tendency  to  exaggeration  —  written  as  it  was  on  the  impulse  of  a 
thrilling  moment  —  it  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  the  outburst  of  a 
free  and  loya!  heart,  whose  yearnings  had  been  long  suppressed.  The 
timely  appearance  of  this  publication  produced  a  wonderful  effect  on  the 
public  mind,  and  its  reasonings  and  revelations  served  as  well  to  unveil 
the  monstrous  tyranny  of  the  Imperial  Government,  as  to  display  to  the 
mortified  vanity  of  the  French,  the  abject  degradation  into  which  they 
had  so  inertly  sunk,  from  their  prostrate  submission  to  its  decrees. 

Nothing  was  now  talked  of  but  the  expected  arrival  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois.  Bonaparte  appeared  to  be  completely  forgotten*  It  seemed 
indeed,  as  if  he  had  never  existed.  The  feeling  of  irritation  inseparable 
from  the  presence  of  foreign  troops  considerably  declined,  and  was  fast 
fading  away ;  thanks  to  the  admirable  conductj  the  forbearance,  and  the 
discipline  they  observed,  and  the  courteous  behaviour  of  the  officers, 
most  of  whom  spoke  French  with  fluency,  and  increased  the  impres- 
sion in  their  favour.  Above  all,  the  tokens  of  unfeigned  good  will 
towards  the  French  nation  expressed  and  made  manifest  by  the  Allied 
Sovereigns,  especially  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  added  largely  to  the 
hopeful  anticipations  for  the  future.  Thus  the  most  undisguised  satis- 
fection  seemed  to  animate  all  classes  of  the  community.  Carnot  himself, 
a  stem  republican,  actually  declared  that  "  the  whole  nation  was  in  a 
perfect  delirium  of  joy.''  Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  Paris  on  the 
rooming  of  the  ISth  April,  1814,  which  dawned  with  seeming  auspicious 
brillitincy  on  the  return  to  his  native  land,  after  three  and  twenty  years 
of  exile,  of  an  amiable  and  well-intentioned  Prince,  destined,  alas  !  in  a 
few  more  years,  to  experience  in  his  own  sovereign  person  the  vicissitudes 
of  revolution. 
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In  the  last  number  of  your  Miscellany,  in  the  articled  entitled, 
'*  Memoin  of  a  Man  of  the  World,"  there  is  much  misrepresentation  of 
ostlcn  affecting  the  character  of  a  very  old  friend  of  mine.  After  an 
iolcrfal  of  nearly  fifty-seven  years,  I  dare  say  I  am  the  only  living 
authority  competent  to  correct  the  errors,  and  to  give  the  circum stances 
they  aBect  to  describe  their  true  character  and  complexion,  Billy  Holmes, 
ai  tJie  writer  of  the  article  calk  him,  was  one  of  ray  earliest  college 
friends ;  we  were  in  the  same  class ;  and  the  student  who  actually  pro- 
poted  the  bet  referred  to  was  not  Holmes,  but  my  chum,  who,  in  the 
LbitkkD  to  establish  a  reputation  for  a  strong  head,  by  a  feather-spring 
ipulMi  before  the  bet  could  have  been  taken  by  any  one,  almost 
iBoed  his  life^  and  certainly  impaired  his  constitution,  and  defeated 
the  distinction  to  which  natural  talents,  of  a  very  high  order  and  highly 
cultivated,  must  have  led.  The  event  occurred  at  a  supper  given  by  two 
of  our  class-fellows, — at  wrhich  there  was  no  excess  committed  except  by 
my  chum, — Holmes  and  he  sat  next  each  other ;  Holmes  said  to  him 
(I  am  sure  more  as  an  observation  without  meaning,  than  as  a  stimulant 
to  provoke  him  to  dnnk),  "  You  are  not  helping  youi^self,"  or,  '*  You  ore 
not  drinking  anything,"*  The  reply  was,  "  I  *ll  hold  you  a  supper  for  the 
present  company,  that  1 11  drink  more  than  you  to-night ;  ^  and,  without 
waiting  Ibr  an  answer  to  his  challenge,  he  emptied  what  remained  in  a 
liattie  ^k  rum  (not  whiskey !  I)  into  a  tumbler,  swallowed  it  at  one  gulp, 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  ^xed  in  the 
sti^iiess  of  death  ;  and  in  that  attitude  he  remained,  hanlly  breathings 
ffOBi  twelve  o'clock  to  nine  the  next  morning.  Holmes  rushed  to  the 
college  gate  in  the  hope  of  persuading  the  gate-porter  to  give  hhn  egress, 
Uil  he  eotild  not  open.  The  keys  had  been,  as  usual,  sent  to  the  provost, 
under  who«e  jnllow  they  were  always  deposited  as  soon  as  the  clock 
.jfentdr  twelve.  Holmes  made  his  way  by  a  corridor  to  the  provost's 
and  with  that  promptitude  which  the  circumstances  demanded, 
that  fi^essnesB  which  characterized  him,  insisted  on  being  conducted 
the  pfovoftt^s  bed-chamber,  an  awful  intrusion,  had  it  not  been  the 
iher  of  the  kind-hearted  Murray,  He  at  once  gave  the  keys,  and 
m  proceeded  to  Kildare  Place,  where  Doctor  Perceval  resided-  He 
repeatedly  at  the  hall  door,  until  a  servant  reluctantly  put  his 
through  an  open  window,  told  him  Doctor  Perceval  was  in  bed,  and 
his  plaee  woidd  be  the  forfeit  if  he  ventured  to  disturb  him  at  that 
,  **Tell  him,*"  said  Holmes,  *' that  a  gentleman  is  dying  in  the 
"  I  dare  not ;  he  hears  you  himself/'  "  Where  does  he  sleep  ?  " 
that  room,"  pointing  with  his  thumb,  thrown  back,  to  the  adjoining 
bw.  Holmes  wanted  no  other  messenger  than  a  missile,  which  he 
id  at  hand  in  a  heap  of  paving  stones,  which  were  generally  piled  up 
the  area  in  front  of  the  houses  in  the  wide  part  of  Kildare  Street, 
htre  Dr.  Perceval's  house  was  situate.  The  Erst  or  second  discharge, 
1^  at  the  Doctors  window*,  brought  him  to  the  hall  door,  and,  with 
aceiiitomed  humanity,  to  the  college,  where  he  remained  during  the 
of  tlic  ujght,  trying  all  the  means  that  his  consummate  ft\d\\ 
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could  suggest  to  restaie  animation,  but  without  any  perceptible  effect.  1 
The  corpse-like  form  remained  unmoved  and  immovable*  At  length,  at  1 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Doctor  Perceval  said,  **  I  can  do  no  more," 
and  waa  preparing  to  withdraw.  The  late  Doctor  Whitby  Stokes,  then 
a  junior  fellow  and  a  medical  student,  who  had  watched  the  process  with 
intense  anxiety,  Raid,  "If  yoo  can  do  no  good,  I  can  do  no  harm."  He 
thrust  a  poker  into  the  fire,  and  when  he  thought  it  sufficiently  heated 
for  his  purpose,  he  applied  it  to  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  seared  it  from 
ear  to  ear.  Almost  immediately  ever}^  limb  became  convulsed,  and  the 
eyes,  till  then  fixed  as  in  death,  rolled  wildly,— I  shall  never  forget  that 
scene  I  To  Doctor  Stokes,  and  to  his  memory,  the  memory  of  a  man  of 
the  most  exalted  benevolence,  and  the  kindest  heart,  it  ia  due  to  add 
that  he  attended  the  patient  in  our  chambers  for  live  or  six  weeks, 
visiting  him  twice  or  thrice  every  day  until  the  cure  was  as  complete  as 
it  could  be,  and  in  the  end  refused  any  fee,  saying  that  he  was  not  a 
physician,  that  he  had  not  completed  his  studies,  and  that  he  was  but  a 
quack ;  and  when-  pressed  by  my  chum,  who  was  a  fellow  commoner, 
and  of  very  ample  means^  and  quite  sensible  of  the  debt  he  owed,  he  ^m 
suggested  as  a  reward  that  the  patient  should  give  him  a  copy  of^| 
Ayscough's  Shake peare,  which  had  been  reprinted  in  Dublin,  and  which 
I  dare  say  ia  still  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  the  very  eminent  physician, 
with  a  Latin  testimonial  of  his  skill  and  attention,  and  of  his  own 
gratitude. 

Of  Holmes,  the  hero  of  my  narrative,  it  may  be  amusing  to  add  a 

characteriatic  anecdote  connected  with  it.     All  the  company  except ^ 

whose  life  still  was  in  peril,  and  perhaps  appeared  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently punished  for  his  excess,  was  called  before  the  board,  but  Holmes 
alone  waa  punished  by  rustication,  mainly,  as  Holmes  believed,  through 
the  influence  of  the  vice-provost ;  and  he  placed  himself  in  a  position  to 
retaliate, — choosing  for  his  exile  a  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dub- 
lin, on  the  side  of  a  road  by  which  Dr  F ,  the  vice-provost,  passed 

and  repassed  every  week-day  irom  and  to  his  country  residence,  mounted 
on  a  remarkable  grey  horse,  and,  with  his  horse,  fonning  a  very  notice- 
able combination.  Holmes  watched  him  night  and  morning.  The  doctor 
was  punctual  to  a  moment,  and  he  never  passed  without  finding  Holmes 
at  the  gate,  who  seized  the  bridle,  and  pressed  him  with  the  m«st  hos- 
pitable earnestness  to  alight  and  take  some  cake  and  wine.  "VVlielher 
they  were  forthcoming  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  Such  was  the  interference 
with  the  doctor^B  punctuality,  that  he  was  obliged  to  choose  another  way 
on  his  avocations;  and  I  need  hardly  add,  that  Holmes  had  resolved 
never  to  return  to  collegiate  discipline  before  he  brought  his  Christian 
virtues  thus  into  practical  operation. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  circumstances  which  first  introduced 
Holmes  to  Parliament,  and  procured  him  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, would  reflect  credit  on  himself  and  his  patron  (I  believe.  General 
C.  Jo- 
in what  I  have  stated,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  was  '*  pars  magna,* 
of  most  an  eye-witness;  and  J  have  said  nothing  w*hich  I  do  not  im- 
plicitly believe. 

i  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A,  Z. 

Tlie  Editor  of  «  Bcntley's  Miscellany," 
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If  it  a  favourite  idea  at  the  present  day^  as  it  has  probably  been  at  all 
thti  mankind  is  steadily  progressinjr  in  enlightenment,  and  that 
we  art  more  learned,  more  scientific^  more  advanced  in  arts  and  manufac- 
tiifw — in  a  word,  more  highly  civilized  than  the  world  has  hitherto  seen  ; 
md  w«  look  back  ihrotigh  the  dim  vista  of  ages,  and  see  imperfectly  at 
the  end  what  we  complacently  term  a  race  of  people  vastly  inferior  to  us. 
Y€t  the  marrellous  diacoveries  of  Dr,  Layard  and  Colonel  RawUnson 
ihow  to  what  a  high  degr^  of  perfection  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  of  war 
had  reached  when  Isaiah  poured  out  his  glowing  prophecies,  and  we  learn 
rhefe  that  Egypt  was  not  less  advanced  in  humanization  when  the 
her  of  the  Hebrew  nation  led  his  herds  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  the 
at  that  time,  too,  the  hundred  gated  Thebes  was  in  all  its  glory — 
a  time  when,  as  has  been  happily  expressed,  the  Mede  and  the  Persian 
were  still  warring  with  the  panther  and  the  wolf  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Caucasus,  when  the  oracles  were  dumb  at  Delphi  and  Dodona,  and  the 
marble  slumbered  in  the  quarry  of  Pentelicus ;  when  not  an  oar  had 
difipeil  in  the  haven  of  Carthage,  and  the  Til)er  was  flowing  through 
hiamd  l^ons  at  the  foot  of  solitary  hills. 

Tlie  more  general  diffusion  of  sound  information  in  every  department, 
"i  the  thoroughly  practical  character  of  the  age,  constitute,  however,  a 
dlf&rence  between  ourselves  and  our  predecessors*  and  a  natural 
eonietitieDGe  has  been  the  giadual  eradication  of  myths  and  superstitions, 
which  are  ercr  the  oflPftpring  of  ignorance. 

It  is,  however,  to  more  ancient  times  that  we  must  look  for  fictions, 
and  if  we  turn  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  we  shall  fmd  a  very  bountiful 
»p.  We  are  largely  indebted  to  Pliny  for  our  knowledge  of  the  viewa 
"entertained  by  the  ancients  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  more  especially 
ihoae  relating  to  Ids  favourite  study — the  W^orld  and  all  things  connected 
therewith :  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  here  and  there  a  gleam  of 
truthful  observation  lights  up,  like  the  sparkle  of  a  gem  among  a  heap 
of  sand, 

Ethiopia  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  field  for  the  imagination  to 
ibvi?lopc  all  sorts  of  strange  and  wonderful  objects,  "  No  wonder,*'  says 
dPliny,  "that  about  the  coasts  thereof  there  be  found  both  men  and  beast* 
of  itrajijje  and  monstrous  shaps,  considering  the  agilitie  of  the  sun'a 
ierie  heat,  so  strong  and  powerful  in  those  countries,  which  is  able  to 
^  bodies  artificially  of  sundry  proportions,  and  to  imprint  and  grave 
\  tlieui  divers  forms*  Certes,  reported  it  is,  that  far  witliin  the  country 
Iward  then?  are  a  kinde  of  people  without  having  any  nose  at  all  upon 
* '  &oe«  having  their  visage  all  plain  and  flat  Others,  again,  without 
tipper  lip,  and  some  tonguelesse.  Moreover,  there  is  a  kind  of  them 
want  a  mouth  framed  apart  from  their  nostrils;  and  at  one  and  the 
ue  hole,  and  no  more,  taketh  in  breath,  receiveth  drink  by  drawing  it 
I  with  an  oaten  straw  ;  yea,  and  after  the  same  manner  feed  themselves 
ith  the  grains  of  oats." 
Now  it  is  very  possible  that  tliese  ideas  had  their  origin  in  one  and 
The  tame  thing,  namely,  the  flattened  nose  and  widely  dilated  nostrils  of 
iunM  of  the  Negro  tribes.     Seen  at  a  distance,  a  person  of  fervid  imagina- 

WL.  ZXXt.  ^ 
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tion,  and  looking  out  for  marvels,  may  have  really  thought  there  was  no 
nose,  and  others  might  have  confounded  the  nostrils  with  the  mouth,  and 
BO  have  spread  the  illusion  last  mentioned.  Less  easy,  however,  is  it  to 
account  for  some  other  of  their  fanciful  creations.  For  instance,  that 
wonderful  people  "  that  inhabit  towards  the  Pole  Articke,  and  not  far 
from  that  climate  that  is  under  the  very  rising  of  the  north-east  wind,  and 
about  that  famous  cave,  or  whole,  out  of  which  that  wind  is  said  to  issue, 
which  place  they  call  Gesclithron  (that  is,  the  Cloister  or  Key  of  the 
Earth) — the  Arimaspians,  by  report,  do  dwelli  who  are  kno^vn  by  this 
marke  of  having  one  eie  only  in  the  midst  of  their  forehead ;  and  these 
maintain  a  war,  ordinarily  about  the  mettall  mines  of  gold,  especially 
with  griffons,  a  kind  of  wild  beasts  that  flye^  and  use  to  fetch  gold  out  of 
the  veins  of  those  mines."  If  report  speaks  truly,  there  are  Arimaspians 
and  griffons  at  the  present  day  to  be  found  in  California  and  in  Australia; 
for  whilst  they  have  only  an  eye  to  gold,  the  atrocities  and  debaucheries 
committed  by  the  godless  crew  who  haunt  some  of  these  gold  mines, 
could  not  have  been  exceeded  even  in  the  fables  of  old. 

There  were  few  organs  or  members  of  the  body  that  were  not  either 
multiplied  or  diminished  by  the  ancients ;  as  for  example,  the  inhabitants 
of  "a  certaine  mountain  named  Mil  us,"  who  not  only  had  the  extremely 
liberal  allowtince  of  eight  toes  to  each  foot,  but  whose  feet  were  turned 
so  that  the  heels  w^ere  in  front ;  rather  awkward  perhaps,  unless  they 
ran  backwards.  But  not  only  did  they  multiply  organs,  but,  in  certain 
cases,  favoured  nations  were  gifted  with  power  of  life  and  death,  killing, 
like  Medusa,  with  a  look. 

"  Such  like  there  be  among  the  Triballians  and  Illyrians,  who  with  their 
very  eiesight  can  witch,  yea*  and  kil  those  whom  they  look  wistly  upon 
any  long  time,  especially  if  ihcy  be  angered,  and  their  eies  bewray  their 
anger.  This  also  ia  in  them  more  notable  and  to  be  observed,  that  in 
either  eie  they  have  two  sights  or  apples,  Philarchus  witnesseth  that 
in  Pontus  also  the  w^hole  race  of  the  Thibians  and  many  others  besides, 
have  the  same  quality,  and  doe  the  like  :  and  known  they  are,**  saith  he, 
"  by  these  markes.  In  one  of  their  eies  they  have  two  sights ;  in  the 
other  the  print  or  resemblance  of  a  horse."  He  reports  besides  of  these 
men,  that  "they  will  never  sinke  or  drowne  in  the  water,  bo  they 
chained  never  so  much  with  weighty  and  heavy  apparel.'*  Now  this  ia 
principally  sand,  but  now  for  a  gem*  The  same  writer  (Isogonus)  affirmeth, 
moreover,  that  "in  Albanie  there  be  a  sort  of  people  borne  with  eies 
like  owls,  whereof  the  sight  is  fire  red;  who  from  their  childhood  ai%, 
grey-headed,  and  can  see  belter  by  night  than  day."  Perfectly  tr 
oh  Pliny  !  in  every  point ;  and  these  Albinos  (as  they  are  called)  are  i 
be  found  among  all  nations,  as  also  in  the  brute  creation.  It  is  an  unna 
tural  condition,  arising  from  the  absence  of  colouring- matter  throughoa^ 
the  body,  and  the  want  of  the  dark  pigment  which  in  ordinary  ey< 
absorba  the  excess  of  light  and  prevents  reflections  within  the  globe, ' 
compels  them  to  avoid  all  glare,  and  they  are  never  so  comfortable  as 
when,  owl-like,  flitting  about  in  the  gloom  of  the  evening.  There  is  a 
family  at  present  earning  their  subsistence  by  exhibiting  their  snow-white 
locks  and  pink  eyes  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  there  are  few  fairs  in 
which  a  lady  or  gentleman  of  this  description  is  not  to  be  found  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the  pig-faced  lady,  who  by  the  ^vay  is  generally  a  shaved^^ 
bear  in  a  fashionable  bonnet  and  polka  mantle,  ^B 

The  satisfaction  with  which  Pliny  and  other  writers  describe  the  most 
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unprohahle  mairels  and  the  coquetry  they  ^liow  in  adniitt  ing  the  tmth  of 
otlier  things  which  are  really  facts,  reminds  us  of  a  certain  elderly  lady 
who,  dearly  loYing  a  dish  of  chat,  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  partaking 
of  this  Itiicury.  Sitting  on  a  bench  on  the  esplanade  at  Weymouth, 
wanning  her  feet  in  the  sun,  she  addressed  a  rough  looking  old  tar  who 
wu  loungsng  near,  and  after  asking  his  age^  whether  he  had  fou(*ht 
under  Nelaoni  if  he  was  married,  the  number  of  his  children,  and  whether 
tltt^  had  been  vaccinated,  she  proceeded  to  generalities. 

**  You  must  have  aeen  some  wonderful  things  in  your  travels,  Mister 
SiilorY" 

"  Tei,  numn.     I  've  seed  a  few /* 

"  I  tappoie  you  are  familiar  with  the  wonders  of  the  deep  ?  '^ 
The  old  boy  looked  at  her^  as  if  taking  the  measure  of  her  faith,  turned 
hit  quid,  and  replied — 

"  I  be'^iieve  you,  marm.     Why,  1  Ve  know^ed  it  blow  m  hard  that  it 
jiew  the  very  teeth  out   of  a  handsaw,  and  I  Ve  seed  fishes  as   big— 
aa  big  aa  horn  here  to  that  'ere  flagstaff  (rather  more  tlian  a  quarter 
a  mile).* 

"  Dear  me  1     Have  you  indeed !     I  suppose  those  are  the  Leviathans 
'that  Solomon — ^no,  David,  mentions.    And)  pray»  what  do  those  monsters 
Iced  upon  ?  '* 

**  Why,  little  fishes,  to  be  sure,  marm.** 
"  But  do  Uiey  eat  them  raw  ?  '* 

The  sailor  gave  a  slight  cough,  hitched  up  his  waistband «  and  replied, 
**  Raw,  marm  \     No  ;  every  tenth  big  fish  carries  a  kettle  on  hia  tail 
)  bik  'em  in." 

*'  La  !     Do  they  indeed  ?     And  now  tell  me  what  vhe  you've  seen." 
•*  Why,  I  "ve  seed  oysters  a-growin*  on  trees  " — (alluding  to  the  mon- 
I  in  India^  which  dip  their  branches  deep  into  the  whaler  and 
p9V^wed  with  shell-flsh  in  consequence ;  presenting  a  singular  appear- 
I  whan  lef^  bare  by  the  ebbing  of  the  tide). 
Up  got  the  old  lady,  gave  a  flourish  with  her  parasol  and  a  toss  of  her 
~ ,  as  nhe  with  an  injured  air  replied — 

'  Well,  Mister  Sailor  I    I  suppose  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ;    but  it  ia 
▼cry  civil   of  you,  I  think,  to  attempt   to  impose  on  me  in  f/ta£ 
I  wish  you  good  morning,  sir  ; "  and  away  she  sailed  with 
titout  indignation. 

At  ibe  present  day  the  power  of  serpen t-charming  in  India  and  Arabia 

i|i|Miaed  to  be  hereditary  in  certain  faniiltes ;   all  members  of  whom 

i  sovereign  power  over  the  snake- world ;  so  the  ancient  a  attributeil 

properties  of  the  same  deacription  to  certain  nations.     Crates, 

Fei^gunus,  saith  that  ''  in  Hellespont  about  Parium,  there  was  a  kind 

mi  that  if  one  were  stung  with  a  serpent,  with  touching  only^  will 

the  paine  :  and  if  they  doe  but  lay  their  hands  upon  the  wound, 

wont  to  draw   forth  all  the  venome  out  of  the  bodie ;  and  Varro 

Seth.   that  even  at   this  day  there  be  some  there  who  warish  and 

I  the  stinging  of  serpents  with  their  spittle.     The  Marsians  in  Italy 

tkia  present  continue  with  the  like  naturall  vertue  against  serpents, 

being  reputed  for  to  have  descended  from  Lady  Circe's  son,  the 

in  this  regard  do  highly  esteem,  and  are  verilie  persuaded  that 

have  in  them  the  same  facultie  by  kind." 

serpents  tlieraselvea  was  attributed  a  most  convenient  power  of 

ition  between  their  countrymen  and  foreigners  ;  fur  "  \\\  S^^m 
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there  be  snakes  and  specially  along  the  banks  of  Euphrates  that  will  not 
touch  the  Syrians  lying  along  asleep :  nay,  if  a  man  that  leans  upon 
thenn  be  stung  or  bitten  by  them,  he  shall  find  no  hurt  or  mischief 
thereby.  But  to  men  of  all  other  nations  whatsoever  they  are  mast 
spighttiilly  bent ;  them  they  will  with  great  greedinesse  eagerly  assail, 
and  fly  up^JH  tht^m,  yea,  and  kill  them  with  great  pain  and  anguish;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  the  Sirians  destroy  them  not." 

Saint  Patriek  enjoys  the  reputation  of  having  charmed  all  the  reptiles 
out  of  the  Emerald  Isle  ;  but  one  huge  fellow  is  said  to  have  given  him 
BO  mneh  trouble  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem  to  get 
rid  of  him.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  legend  had  its  origin  in 
a  superstition  rife  amongst  the  ancients,  which  is  amusingly  described 
by  Lucian.  Ion  is  made  to  say^  "  I  was  a  boy  about  fourteen  when 
somebody  came  and  told  my  father  that  his  vine-dresser,  Midas,  one  of 
our  stoutest  and  most  laborious  servants,  lay  in  a  deplorable  condition 
about  the  time  of  full  market,  bit  by  a  viper,  and  his  legs  were  beginning 
to  mortify.  It  seems  whilst  he  was  industriously  at  work»  tying  hia 
vines  to  their  trellices,  the  reptile  crawled  up  to  him,  bit  him  by  the 
great  toe,  and  instantly  slipped  away  and  retired  into  a  hole.  In  a  word, 
the  poor  fellow  now*  lay  there  crying  out,  and  ready  to  expire  w*ith  pain. 
While  the  man  was  stating  these  particulars^  we  saw*  the  poor  Midas 
bome  on  a  plank  by  two  of  his  fellow  labourers.  He  was  sw^elled  all 
over,  discoloured  l>lack  and  blue^  apparently  gangrenous,  and  panting  for 
breath.  One  of  the  standers-by,  seeing  my  father  much  concerned  at 
this  accident  said  to  him,  *  Take  heart,  I  will  go  and  fetch  in  a  moment 
a  Babylonian — one  of  those  who  pass  under  the  name  of  Chaldeans.  He 
shall  presently  set  the  man  on  his  legs  again.'  To  be  brief,  the  Baby- 
lonian came  and  recovered  Midas.  This  he  positively  did  by  means  of  a 
charm  which  drew  the  venom  out  of  the  body,  and  a  scrap  that  he  had 
broke  off  the  tomb-stone  of  a  virgin  lately  deceased,  w^hich  he  tied  about 
the  bad  foot.  Besides  this,  however,  I  know  several  other  facts  of  this 
Babylonian  which  may  with  truth  be  called  supernatural.  One  morning 
early  he  came  to  our  estate,  and,  after  having  walked  thrice  round  the 
field  with  a  torch  in  hia  hand  and  purified  it  with  sulphm",  he  pro- 
nounced seven  sacred  namea  out  of  an  old  book,  strange  to  us,  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  thereby  immediately  drove  all  the  snakes  and  reptiles 
and  every  other  species  of  vermhi,  whatsoever  they  were  out  of  our 
enclosure.  Attracted  by  the  force  of  his  conjuration,  as  if  dra\vn  by  a 
rope,  there  came  about  him  innumerable  asps,  serpents,  vipers,  efts, 
adders,  darters,  cowsuckers,  and  toads.  One  old  dragon  staid  behind, 
probably  because,  from  extreme  age  and  decrepitude,  he  w^as  no  longer  able 
to  creep  out  of  his  cave,  and  therefore  did  not  obey  the  mandate,  *  Yo 
are  not  all  here,'  said  the  magician.  He  then  nodded  to  one  of  the 
youngest  serpents  to  come  forward,  and  dispatched  him  to  the  old  dragon, 
who,  not  long  after,  came.  Being  now  all  collected,  the  Babylonian 
blowed  upon  them,  and  immediately,  by  one  puff  of  his  breath,  they 
were  all  burnt  to  ashes  I '' 

These  Chaldeans,  or  Hyperboreans,  seem  to  have  been  famous  for 
sorcery  even  from  the  time  of  Moses,  Cleodemus,  the  friend  of  the 
same  Ion  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  is  made  to  say,  that  after  a  long 
struggle  he  yielded  to  conviction  tiiot  there  were  magicians,  **  on  seeing 
a  certain  foreigner  (he  gave  himself  out  for  an  Hyperborean)  fly  in  the 
air.     What  could  I  do,  since  I  saw  him  in  broad  daylight  travelling 
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lluxHigh  the  air,  walking  on  the  water,  and  with  an  easy  pace  promenading 
m  the  fire." 

Eucrmt^s  favours  hiB  friends  with  a  remarkable  example  of  his  own 
experieacet  in  the  wonderful*  '*  It  waa  during  the  vintage,  about  noon, 
bftTing  dismissed  the  labourers  from  their  work,  I  rambled  all  alone  in 
the  wood,  absorbed  in  profound  thougiit,  about  some  particular  alTairs." 
Whilst  thus  engaged  he  heard  the  barking  of  dogs  and  a  noise  of  thunder 
and  beheld  a  woman  of  half  a  stadium — about  three  hundred  feet  in 
hdght  —  advancing  towards  him.  Thia  was  the  goddess  Hecate,  Pre- 
scntiy  she  stamped  upon  the  ground,  it  opened,  she  leaped  into  it,  and 
disappeared.  However,  this  was  a  chance  not  to  be  lost  by  such  a 
shrewd  fellow  as  Eucrates,  who  says  he  **  plucked  up  courage,  and  stoop^ 
ing  down  looked  into  the  abyss,  holding  with  my  arm  round  a  tree  that 
grew  near,  to  prevent  my  falling  in,  in  case  I  should  be  seized  with  giddi- 
ness. And  now  1  saw  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  Tartarus — the  fiery 
billows  of  Phlegethon,  the  Stygian  Lake,  Cerberus,  the  souls  of  the 
departed,  so  distinctly  that  I  recognised  among  them  several  of  my 
ac<)uaintance*  My  father  I  could  not  mistake,  because  he  was  dressed 
precisely  in  the  same  garments  in  which  we  buried  him." 

His  friend  Ion  pertinently  asks,  "  VV^hat  were  the  souls  doing  ?  " 

**  Wliat  were  they  doing  ?  They  were  lying  according  to  their  families 
and  guilds  upon  flowery  beds  of  asphodel^  and  passing  the  time  agreeably 
with  their  friends  and  relatives," 

This  was  satisfactory ;  but  his  friend  pressed  him  still  further  by 
asking — 

**  Did  you  not  see  Socrates  and  Plato  among  the  dead  ?  " 

'*  Socrates  ?  Yes ;  though  not  clearly.  I  only  conjectured  it  to  be 
him  by  his  shining  pate  and  protuberance  of  belly.  But  Plato  I  could 
not  discern  ;  for  I  should  be  sorry  to  tell  my  friends  anything  more  than 
the  bare  truth  " — ^which  was  very  considerate  on  his  part. 

With  the  ancients  the  harmless  innocent  chameleon  had  the  misfortune 
to  pOMcw  above  all  other  animals  an  evil  reputation,  and  certainly  no 
CTMlixra  was  ever  more  maligned  or  more  cruelly  used*  **  There  is  not  a 
creature  in  the  world  (says  Pliny)  thought  more  fearfull  than  it :  which 
if  the  reason  of  that  mutabilitie  whereby  it  turaeth  into  such  varietie 
of  colours.  Howbeit  of  exceeding  great  power  against  all  the  aorta  of 
hawkes  or  birds  of  prey,  for,  by  report,  let  them  tly  and  soar  never  so 
high  over  the  chameleon,  there  is  an  attractive  vutue  that  will  fetch  them 
down,  BO  as  they  shall  fall  upon  the  chameleon  and  yield  themselves 
willingly  as  a  prey  to  be  tome,  mangled,  and  devom-ed  by  other  beasts." 
The  •*  attractive  virtue  "  may  ejtist,  but  the  result  happens  to  be  just  the 
Mber  way  ;  for  if  either  party  is  torn  and  devoured,  it  is  the  poor  cha- 
meleon ;  for  to  a  gourmet  of  an  eagle,  or  a  hawk  with  a  delicate  stomach, 
a  nicer  little  treat  could  scarcely  be  found.  Democritus  ascertained 
**  That  if  one  bum  the  head  and  throat  of  the  chamelion  in  a  fire  made 
of  oken  wood,  there  will  immediately  arise  tempests  of  rainy  stones  and 
thunder  together,  and  the  liver  will  do  as  much  if  it  bume  upon  the 
tiU«  of  a  house."^ 

Pretty  well  this.  Master  Chameleon,  but  your  wonderful  powers  are  by 
no  means  at  an  end  yet ;  and  you  really  must  be  a  terrible  fellow,  for  it 
•OQms  that  if  you  are  brought  into  a  house  where  a  lady  is  about  to 
tnerease  her  family,  she  is  sure  to  die  I  However,  you  have  some  re- 
deenung  qualities,  for  it  seems  ^'  that  the  right  eie  of  this  beast,  if  it  be 
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pulled  out  of  the  head  whilst  it  ib  alive^  taketh  away  the  pearl,  pin*  and 
web  in  man  or  woman's  eies  ;  so  it  be  applied  thereto  with  goat's  milk. 
The  chamelion'fl  tongue  pulled  out  of  the  head  whilst  the  chamelion  is 
quickcj  promiaeth  good  successe  in  judiciall  trials.  The  heart  bound 
within  black  wooll  of  the  first  shearing  is  a  most  soveraigne  remedie 
against  quartan  agues.  The  right  foorfoot  hanged  fast  to  the  left  arm, 
within  the  skm  of  a  hyfcna,  is  singular  against  the  perils  and  dangers  by 
theeves  and  robbers,  as  also  to  skar  away  hobgoblins  and  night-spirita^ 
But  the  kil  foot  they  use  to  torrifie  in  an  oven,  with  the  herb  called  also 
chamelion,  and  with  some  convenient  ointment  or  liquor  to  make  in 
certain  trosches,  whereof  if  a  man  do  carry  any  in  a  box  of  wood  about 
him  he  ^hall  go  invisible  f"  Every  atom  of  the  reptile's  body  seems  to 
have  been  gifted  with  marvellous  powers,  but  the  tail  was  perhaps  the 
most  highly  endowed  of  all.  In  fact,  we  never  fully  appreciated  the 
value  of  that  appendage  until  we  became  aware  of  what  might  be  done 
with  it  in  the  following  way.  "  The  like  wonders  they  report  of  the 
chanielion*s  taile,  namely,  how  it  will  stay  any  violent  streame  of  river ; 
atop  the  course  and  inundations  of  waters,  and,  withal],  bring  sleep  and 
mortifie  serpents.  The  same  being  aromatized  or  spiced  with  cedar  and 
myrrh,  and  tied  fast  to  a  branch  of  the  date  tree,  growing  double  or 
forked,  will  divide  the  waters  that  be  smitten  therewith,  so  as  a  man 
may  see  whatsoever  is  in  the  bottom/* 

After  that,  we  think  our  little  scaly  friends,  the  chameleons,  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens^  are  deserving  of  at  least  a  bow  for  the  honour  and 
credit  of  the  race. 

The  next  observation  we  especially  address  to  the  manufacturers  of 
cutlery  at  Sheffield,  as  it  nearly  concerns  their  interests.  Nasally  speak- 
ing, male  goats  have  ever  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  for  being 
**  strong,"  and  no  man  can  gainsay  it ;  but  their  blood  was  formerly  sup- 
posed lo  be  stronger  still.  For  *'  verily,"  says  Pliny,  *^  the  bloud  of  a 
buck  goat  is  ao  strong  that  there  is  not  anything  in  the  world  wil  either 
sharpen  tlie  edg  of  any  yron  tools  sooner,  or  harden  the  same  when  it  is 
keen  than  it.  And  as  for  the  rugged n ess  of  any  blade,  it  will  take  it 
away  more  eHectually  and  polish  it  better  than  the  very  file  1 "  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  used  for  another  purpose.  "  Drusua,  sometime  a 
tribune  of  the  commons  in  Rome,  drank  goats'  bloud  to  make  hiniselfe 
look  pale  and  wan  in  the  face,  at  what  time  as  he  meant  lo  charge 
Q.  Ca»pio  his  enemy  with  giving  him  poison,"  As  it  doubtless  disagreed 
exceedingly  with  him,  he  was  probably  rendered  as  pale  as  his  heart 
could  desire. 

When  travelling  in  Scotland  a  year  or  two  ago,  an  island  in  Loch 
Lomond  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  being  the  ♦'location/*  as  brother 
Jonathan  w^ould  say,  to  which  ladies  too  fond  of  Baa^hus  were  sent,  and 
kept  in  retirement  until  they  had  overcome  their  bibbing  propensities. 
Mighty  useful,  no  doubt,  is  a  little  discipline,  when  timely  applied*  The 
Romans,  it  appears,  were  in  the  habit  of  applying  much  severer  discipline 
to  cases  of  this  description.  We  read  that,  *'  Egnatius  Wecennius  killed 
his  own  wife  with  a  cudgelh  for  that  he  tooke  her  drinking  wine  out  of  a 
tun"  (oh  fie!  Mrs.  Mecennius  I) ;  and  Fabius  Pictor,  in  his  Annals, 
reports,  **  that  a  certain  Romane  dame,  a  woman  of  good  worship,  was 
by  her  owne  kinsfolke  famished  and  pined  to  death  for  opening  a  cup- 
board wherein  the  keis  of  the  wine  sellar  lay  i  '* 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  statement  of  Erasmus,  kissing,  or  as  iSam 
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hai  tt,  *' saluting"  was  in  great  vogya  among  i>ur  ancestors  in 

England.     Sayt  he^  with  watering  mouth,  '♦  Sunt  hie  nymphae  divinis 

itsUis,  bland®,  factles.     Eat  prseterea  mos  nunquann  satis  laudandus  ; 

«va  i|UQ  vent  as  omnium  osculis  exciperis — sive  discedaa  aliquo,  o&culis 

dimitieris ;  redis,  redduntur  auavia  ;  venitur  ad  te,  propinantur  suavia  ; 

di^^tur  ab  te,  dividuntur  basia ;  occurritiir  alicubi^  basiatur  aflalim : 

Ldenl<]ue  <ju6cumque  te  moveas  auaviorum  plena  sunt  oninia/* 

This  highly  exciting  amusement  was  in  favour  with  the  Romans ;  but 
ftttti  far  the  frailty  of  human  nature — of»  very  different  grounds — for 
lidfel  were  saluted  (we  biush  to  write  it)  to  ascertain  if  (/teir  hreafk 
nmU  of  iemetum  !  which  was  the  slang  term  for  wine,  answering  to 
Mr*  Richard  Swiveller's  expression,  **  the  rosy."  From  this  word  ternu" 
imHa^  the  Latin  for  being  "  in  one's  cups,**  or  **  happy/*  arose. 

Whilst  speaking  of  good  things,  we  should  like  to  know  how  many  of 
^  feoders  are  aware  who  was  the  iiluatrious  inventor  of  the  famed 
rigord  Pie  ?  In  days  of  yore  it  seems  to  have  been  a  very  vexed 
ettion  who  Hm  benefactor  was.  Let  us  hear  what  Pliny  says.  **  Our 
Dunlrimen  and  citizens  of  Rome,  believe  me,  are  wiser  nowadaies*  who 
kDOw»  forsooth,  how  to  make  a  dainty  dish  of  their  liver.  For  in  those 
geeie  that  are  kept  up  and  cram*d  fat  in  coup,  the  liver  grows  to  be 
^caMding  great ;  and  when  it  is  taken  forth  of  the  belly  it  waxeth  bigger 
titll  if  it  be  steeped  in  milk  and  suet  mede  together.  Good  cause  there- 
fore it  is  that  there  be  some  question  and  controversie  about  the  first 
inTetiior  of  this  great,  good,  and  singular  com  modi  tie  to  mankind. 
WlneUjiCT  it  were  Scipio  Metellus,  or  M.  Sestius.  But  to  bave  that  Btill 
liakcided,  this  is  certainly  known,  that  Messalinus  Cotta,  son  to  that 
ICcMulu  the  orator,  found  out  the  secret  to  broile  and  fry  the  flat  broad 
'  of  geeM,  and  together  with  cocks'  combs,  to  make  a  savoury  dish 

An  undent  notion,  which  has  held  its  ground  with  remarkable  tenacity, 
\  tliat  of  the  existence  of  a  race  of  men  with  tails — not  pig-tails, — but 
RUtne  caudal  appendages  of  liberal  dimensions.  We  can  well  under- 
'[  how  forme rly»  when  human  and  comparative  anatomy  were  little 
tmdcrstood,  such  a  belief  should  have  existed  ;  but  it  is  curious  how,  ever 
and  anon,  the  same  idea  keeps  starting  up  in  enthusiastic  minds.  The 
tkte  Lord  Monboddo  was  a  firm  believer,  and  the  very  plausible  reason 
ned  by  his  lordship  for  the  absence  of  tails  in  people  generally  was, 
at  nurtc^  and  mothers  pindicd  them  off  when  the  infanta  were  born. 
However,  he  shrewdly  observed,  that  '*  he  believed,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  many  more  people  have  tails  than  is  imagined."  The  immense 
dbneiisions  of  the  breeches  of  the  Dutch  boora  has  been  supposed  to  have 
ifftrence  to  these  ornaments,  which  are  imagined  by  the  Monboddos  to 
lie  p^du  in  the  ample  folds  of  those  vestments. 

We  certainly  little  ima^ned,  when  smiling  at  these  eccentricities  of  the 
old  Scotch  judge,  that  in  the  year  of  grace  1852,  a  statement  would 
appear  before  the  scientific  world,  backed  by  all  the  weight  of  a  commu- 
nication to  the  Parisian  Academy  of  Sciences,  that  in  that  iVuitful  land  of 
raarvels,  the  interior  of  Africa,  there  actually  dots  exist  a  race  of 
bailiaws — ^men  with  real  tails,  which 

"  They  can  switch. 
As  ft  gtiiitlein»u  swiltiieft  hia  owe.'* 

A  Mous,  Caatelnau  has  tnadtj  this  startling  revelation  on  the  authority 
of  a  slave  named  Mahoinmdh.  who  told  Jiiiii  that  he  witU  hk  trib^i  1\\q 
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Haoiistas,  after  crossing  some  lofty  mountaina,  arrived  at  a  spot  whei^ 
a  band  of  the  Niani  Niams  (as  these  tailed  gentry  are  called)  were 
sleeping  in  the  sun.  Creeping  silently  towards  them,  they  massacred 
every  one,  and,  on  examining  the  bodies,  each  was  found  to  have  a  tail 
at  least  a  foot  in  lengih  by  an  inch  in  diameter,  smooth  and  glossy. 
Other  bands  were  afterwards  met  and  slain — all  similarly  funiished* 
One  of  these  parties  was  occupied  in  eating  human  flesh,  and  the  heads 
of  three  men  suspended  to  stakes  were  roasting  in  a  fire,  round  which 
the  party  were  seated. 

This  grill  of  the  human  heads  is  a  masterly  touch,  but  we  regret  that 
Molmmmah  does  not  inforai  us  of  the  effect  of  pleasure  or  of  fear  upon 
the  tails  ;  whether  a  cheerful  Niam  wagged  his,  or  a  desponding  Niam 
Jmng  his.  But  after  all,  we  fear  that  Mohammah  was,  as  the  Persians 
say,  "  laughing  at  the  beard  *'  of  Monsieur  Gastelnau,  when  he  fitted  him 
with  this  narrative,  which  we  regard  as  a  pleasant  fiction,  if  intended  in 
reality  to  be  applied  to  human  beings. 

One  of  the  most  popular  poetic  ideai  has  been  happily  expresaed  by 
Orlando  Gibbons  in  his  beautiful  madrigal : 

•*  The  silver  swan  who  lUinp  had  no  note, 
WTien  dfath  approach eti  uidocked  her  silent  throat, 
Leaning  her  breast  against  the  reedy  &hore, 
Thu«  mug  her  first  and  last,  and  sang  no  more," 

Plato,  who  mingled  the  keenest  observation  with  the  most  profound 
reasoning,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  an  allusion  to  this  myth,  not 
less  graceful  than  happy.  It  is  in  the  Phajdo,  that  admirable  and  touch- 
ing narrative  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  who,  in  a  last  striking  conversation 
immediately  before  his  death,  thus  comforts  hia  sorrowing  friend. 

**  Simmias,  with  difficulty  indeed  could  I  persuade  other  men  that  I 
do  not  consider  my  present  condition  a  calamity,  since  I  am  not  able  to 
persuade  even  you ;  but  you  are  afraid  leat  I  should  be  more  morose  now 
than  during  the  former  part  of  my  life.  As  it  seems  I  appear  to  you  to 
be  inferior  to  swans  with  respect  to  divination,  who  when  they  perceive 
that  Ihey  must  needs  die,  though  they  have  been  med  to  sing  before,  sing 
then  more  than  ever,  rejoicing  that  they  are  about  to  depart  to  that  deity 
whose  servauta  they  are.  But  men,  through  their  own  fear  of  death» 
belie  the  swans  too,  and  say  that  they,  lamenting  their  death,  sing  their 
last  aong  through  grief,  and  they  do  not  consider  that  no  bird  sings  when 
it  is  hungry  or  cold,  or  is  afflicted  with  any  other  pain,  not  even  the 
m'ghtingale  or  swallows  or  hoopoes,  which,  they  say,sing;  lamenting  through 
grief.  But  neither  do  these  birds  appear  to  me  to  sing  through  sorrow, 
nor  yet  do  swans;  but  in  my  opinion,  belonging  to  Apollo,  they  are 
prophetic,  and  Ibreseeing  the  blessings  of  Hades,  they  sing  and  rejoice  on 
that  day  more  excellently  than  at  any  preceding  time  1 " 

There  is  equal  truth  and  elegance  in  these  remarks,  for  though  the 
song  of  the  swan  is  imaginary,  yet  the  above  reasoning  is  perfectly  just* 
The  song  of  birds  is  melody  poured  forth  in  love,  in  triumph,  but  never 
in  sor^ow^  The  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale,  the  blackbird  and  lark,  bid 
welcome  to  the  spring  with  their  pleasant  roundelays ;  and  we  see 

**  The  lofty  woods,  the  forests  wide  und  long, 
Adomt'd  with  leaver  and  Lkraiicheii  fresh  and  groen. 
In  whose  cool  hower*  the  birds  with  many  a  6ong 
Do  wdotimo  with  iheir  quire  the  SuromerV  Queen.** 
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MV  "APPRENTICEHOOD,"  Etc.^A  MINGLED  YARN. 

He  ijieakii  like  master  Prentice ;  ona  that  U 
The  child  of  a  profestiiou  he  is  vow'd  to, 
Aud  servant  to  the  study  he  hath  taken. 

Bejt  Jonsok. 

The  architect  to  whom  I  was  "  articled"  deserved  a  far  higher  repute 
than  circiimstaTJCes  enabled  him  to  achieve,  for  he  was  naturally  gifted 
with  pure  artistic  feeling,  had  cultivated  the  practical  not  less  than  the 
iTiore  imaginative  properties  of  his  profession  to  an  accomplished  issue, 
but  met  with  few  opfiort unities  at  all  worthy  of  his  ability.  His  office 
I  ill  London,  but  his  pmctice  lay  chieily  tar  away  in  the  country,  and 
little  of  building  operations  beyond  those  which  related  to  the 
of  "  working  drawings"  and  specifications^  or  the  aritlimetical 
computations  of  estimates*  Presuming  that  I  possessed  the  same  oppor- 
ttmities  irbich  had  formerly  advantaged  himself,  I  was  content  to  regard 
the  knowledge  of  architectural  detail  and  the  principles  of  design  as 
matters  chiefly  dependent  on  ray  own  unaided  industry ,  though  I  was  a 
little  disappointed  at  finding  that  my  chance  of  becoming  a  "  Sir  Christo- 
phcf''  wai  limited  to  the  occasional  intervals  of  lehure^  which  might 
ocoir  in  the  office  and  to  the  application  of  my  evenings  after  I  had 
fulfilled  roy  daily  official  duties.  No  instructiona,  not  even  as  to  the 
course  of  my  or/#>/-study,  were  ever  given  ;  while  the  miscellaneous  and 
unsystematized  character  of  the  mere  office-business  left  me  uninformed 
aA  to  the  introductory  knowledge  necessary  to  its  full  apprehension, 
I  expected  to  find  a  tutor  :  I  fnund  only  an  employer.  I  thought  I  had 
to  lean)  ^ecU  things  :  I  f^>und  I  had  to  act  small  ones.  I  had  dreamed 
of  ealumnar  splendours,  arcaded  magnificence,  of  finnamental  domes,  of 
••heaven-directed  spires:"  1  found  economic  contrivance  and  a  parsi- 
tnonious  minimum  of  decoration  ;  for  cupolas,  plain  flat  ceilings ;  for 
steeples  nothing  more  elevated  than  chimney-tops.  My  imaginative 
aspirations  were  at  once  crushed  into  a  humiliated  obedience  to  low, 
Imt  imperative,  necessities*  My  Martin-like  visions  of  "  gorgeous  templeSj** 
mediating  between  the  yearning  rocks  of  earth  and  the  sympathizing 
clouds  of  heaven,  were  '^melted  down"  into  exceedingly  minute  facts, 
illustrated  by  a  serviceable  dining-room,  24  by  16,  and  a  conveniently 
nttiiched  butler's  pantry,  12  by  10.  I  found  that  the  business  of  an 
architect  was  to  get  a  living, — not  to  make  a  name ;  and  that,  instead  of 
being  systematically  instructed  how  to  do  the  former,  I  was  to  find  it  out 
myself,  as  others  had  done  befttre  me.  I  found,  in  short,  that  I  had  paid 
my  premium  for  the  opportunity  of  self-instruction, — for  the  advantage  of 
the  ''run  of  the  office,*' — for  the  privilege  of  serving  my  master  and 
fnektng  up  such  information  as  might  lie  in  my  way.  It  was  for  me  to 
eoftdude  that  my  master  was  himself  an  example  in  point,  proving  the 
ftll-sufliciency  of  the  system;  and,  with  this  impression,  established 
m  my  mind  as  an  unassailable  truth,  I  went  to  work  accordingly*  I 
became  a  "  child  to  the  profession  1  was  vowed  tO|"  and  a  **  servant,*'  not 
only  to  my  master,  but  ** to  the  study  I  had  tuktn/* 

The  study  of  architectural  details  and  the  trial-flights  of  mj  tsmt^  \U 


design,  were  therefore  the  positive  recreations  of  my  office  hours  and  the 
em  ploy  men  1  of  my  evenings,  when,  by  the  light  of  a  late  burning  lamp 
(funvbhed  with  oil  from  a  shop  in  those  dense  purlieus  which  have  since 
given  place  to  RegentVstreet)  I  covered  quires  of  drawing  cartridge  paper 
with  designs,  the  execution  of  which  is  likely  to  be  postponed  until  Time 
has  gone  hi»  round,  and  brought  back  the  republican  graces  of  Athens 
and  the  imperial  splendours  of  Rome.  Sheet  after  sheet  was  glued 
together  to  give  length  to  my  elevations,  till  I  won,  from  my  indulgent 
and  encouraging  master,  the  acknowledgment  that  I  was  "  building 
palaces  by  the  yard,"  My  dramatic  tendencies  led  me  to  a  succession  of 
ever  improving  designs  tor  theatres,  which  should  at  once  emulate  the  in- 
ternal splendours  of  that  of  Drur%^  Lane,  and  the  external  grandeur 
of  Vespasian's  Colo&seum*  St,  Martin's -in- the- Fields  was  then  the  grand 
modem  church  model,  and  I  took  it  as  my  starting  point  on  which 
to  improve  with  transeptal  porticoes,  a  rich  columniated  apse,  and  » 
Bteeple  which  even  presumed  to  rival  that  of  Sir  Cluistopher's  Bow 
Church,  Cheapside.  As  Regent-street,  like  an  Alexandrine  or  "  wounded 
snake"  "dragged  its  slow  length  along,"  I  continued  to  show  what» 
in  my  own  modest  opinion,  Mr,  Nash  ought  to  have  done ;  and  it  is,  of 
course,  only  in  pity  to  the  fame  of  that  renowned  Georgian  architect,  that 
subsequently  consigned  my  laboured  designs  to  the  flames.  The  fanci- 
ful performances  of  the  eccentric  Soane,  and  the  classic  severities  of 
Smirke  started  me  on  the  tacks  of  a  graver  originality  and  a  more 
free  adaptation  of  Greek  ejtample  than  was  exhibited  by  these  masters. 
The  river  Iront  of  Somerset  House  was  the  most  suggestive  of  a  gorgeoui 
river  palaoe»  and  indeed  I  held,  and  have  still  continued  to  hold,  in  most 
retpeotfiil  regard,  the  works  (both  literary  and  practical)  of  Sir  William 
Chambers,  as  the  best  *'  first  studies"  for  the  young  architect. 

Gothic  architecture  was  then  as  entombed  a  thing  as  Egyptian  or 
Hindu ;  indeed  more  so  than  the  former ;  for  if  the  ghost  of  Cleopatra 
had  arisen  in  Piceadillv.  it  would  have  found  a  most  unexpected  welcome 
in  the  facade  of  Bullock's  museum.  A  be-Grecianed  Italian  w^as  at  that 
time  the  order  of  Uie  day,  under  the  conflicting  opposition  between  Smirke's 
heavy  Doric  and  Nash's  slender  Paltadian.  The  doubtful  results  of  this 
contest,  as  shown  in  the  buildings  of  the  day,  left  me  to  fall  back 
on  a  vague  conception  of  that  rich  and  pictorial  Venetia-Roman  which, 
tnore  especially  under  the  genius  of  Barr)%  has  since  so  nobly  developed 
ritself.  The  bold  block-cornice  and  spacious  sculptured  frieze  were  indi- 
cated in  more  than  one  of  the  boyish  attempts  wliich  subsequently  turned 
up  among  my  store  of  waste  paper;  and  other  faint  ideas  of  a  mind  more 
prone  to  conceive  than  capable  to  execute,  have  found  the  confirmation  of 
their  not  being  utterly  worthless,  in  subsequent  performances  by  men  of 
nore  vigorous  thought  and  practical  power. 

Such,  then,  were  my  professional  pastimes;  while  working  drawings  of 
joinery,  and  intemiinable  practice  in  cross-multiplication,  made  up  the 
main  occupation  of  my  otBce  duties.  My  ideas,  however,  became  gradu- 
ally more  and  more  subdued  to  the  material  in  which  they  worked,  and 
which  they  might  thereafter  have  to  work  in  ;  and  as  I  had  unalterably 
w^edded  myself  to  the  profession  "  for  better  or  worse/'  I  strove  to  make 
the  best  of  the  "  worser  half."*  I  learned  to  depress  my  eyes  from  the 
gorgeous  ceiling,  where  plaster  Cupids  stuck  like  butterilies  amid  festoons 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  to  examine  whether  the  floor  was  laid  **  straight- 
joint  *' or  "  folding,"  *' face-nailed"  or  "  do  welled/*     I  glanced  from  the 
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rich  arehitmve  and  pedtmented  entablature,  to  see  whether  the  Amtf  wtm 
hung  on  "  four^inch  iron  butt  hinges  **  or  on  **  brass  patent  risers/'^     The 
wiUis  and  cxpneaAtve  grace  no  lonper  monopolized  my  whole  attention : 
1  totight  the  concealed  and  constructive  means;  and  prided  myself  on  see- 
ing ibe  (act  of  common  "  two-and-a-half"  deal  through  the  deception  of  the 
puiilar'i  "  wainscot-graining."     The  unqualified  charms  with  which,  as 
a  wooar,  1  had  invested  architectural  study,  were  deteriorated  by  the 
dttearery  of  a  thousand  common-place  essentials  necessary  to  architectural 
praaliee.     Even  so  had  the  angel icisms  of  Miss  Emma  faded  under  tha 
nihnn|nrnt  apprehension  of  those  most  unromantic  means  which  were 
Indispensable  to  the  possession  of  her  ^*  hand/' — a  very  proper  expression 
hj  the  way«  as  applied  to  many  a  young  lady,  who  parts,  **  for  a  consi* 
"*  with  liiat  portion  of  her  personal  property,  while  she   still 
■  hearty  such  as  it  is,  to  herself     Sir  Christopher  and  St.  Paul's 
**  all  very  fine  talking  "  for  an  occasional  half  hour, — a  luxury  for 
that^ty   when  there  was  nothing  else  to  do ;    hut   practical   business 
purpoaed  more  than  this,  and  Nicholson's  **  Perpetual  Price  Book ''  and 
*•  Builder's  Guide '^  were  much  more  to  the  purpose*     My  singular  love  for 
llliie  pencil  and  the  unusual  aptitude  for  drawing,  which  had  been  supposed 
to  constitute  my  especial  qualifications  for  the  profession,  seemed,  for  the 
time  at  least,  to  be  rather  impediments  to  my  practical  success ;  and  I 
toraatimei  sighed  to  think  that  I  had  not  adopted  the  more  unequivocally 
Jbm  art  of  painting  or  sculpture.     At  least  I  might  have  followed  in  the 
of  Canaletto,  and  gratified  my  love  for  Sir  Christopher  by  the 
exhibition   of  his  august  masterpiece,  eloquent  with  light  and 
v«  asad  finding  an  eclio-like  repetition  in  the  mirror  of  the  Thames. 
Could  I»  iftdsed,  hare  seen  London  under  the  influence  of  a  Venetian  sky 
and  eIiQMt6t  elear  in  the  native  colour  of  its  stone  and  brick,  and  dashed 
witii  the  bfoad  effects  of  an  Italian  sun,  'tis  more  than  probable  the 
€anfaA  and  easd  would  have  occupied  the  place  which  has  been  held  by 
the  aaitridge-aheet   and  drawing-board ;    but  coal   fires  and  a   murky 
alnUMflieiii  hmre  90  besooted  and  obscured  the  pictorial  of  our  matchless 
metfopaUa,  that  a  truthful  representation  of  appearances  would  positively 
belie  the  substantial  facts*     It  is  true,  Canaletto  came  to  England ;  and 
I  ksam  that  he  here  painted  "  some  very  fine  pictures."     Another  writer 
ttys  be  came  to  London  "  to  invest  part  of  his  wealth  in  our  funds/^ 
A  timely  knowledge  of  the  latter  circumstance  would,  at  all  events,  have 
bean  ancaiuraging  to  me  as  an  aspiring  architectural  painter ;  but  I  doubt 
if  he  had  been  bom  a  Londoner  instead  of  a  Venetian^  whether  Canaletto 
would  have  sought  riches  in  the  line  he  adopted. 

I  have  little  more  to  say  in  respect  to  the  progress  of  my  professional 
studies  during  my  five  years'  apprenticeship.  My  master  was  uniformly 
kind  to  me ;  and  in  very  truth  I  can  conscientiously  say  he  had  never 
any  n*ason  to  be  much  otherwise^  My  occasional  holiday  recreations 
wsfa  wdlingly  ceded,  as  not  undeserved.  In  performing  my  office  duties 
t  leamad  to  write  and  to  cypher,  and  to  make  such  working  drawings 
as  were  necessary  for  buildings  of  small  pretension  ;  but  if  1  had  not,  by 
my  own  concurrent  and  unaided  study,  acquainted  myself  with  the  art 
of  design  and  the  science  of  construction^  I  might  now  have  been  lef^  to 
Tvconi  the  monotonous  progress  of  a  drudge  in  an  architect's  office,  instead 
of  to  presume  on  the  impertinence  of  writing  the  **  Life  of  an  Architect.'' 
Thifre  were  then  but  few  noted  men  in  the  profession,  and  the  public  was 
»j^4jisly  trustful   in  its  confidence.      There  were  no  LoBdo!\  Atdvi- 
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tectural  Institutes  nor  provincial  Societies ;  nothing,  in  short,  adequate  to 
maintain  the  academic  importance  of  the  profession,  excepting  the  lecture- 
ship in  Somerset  Ilousej  and  provision  for  the  travelling  expenses  of  aa 
occasional  student-medalist,  Sc^ane  was  the  lecturer ;  but  hia  execut 
works  were  no  exemplifications  of  great  principles,  Smirke  and  N 
were  hiB  fellow-labourers  in  the  board  of  works^  and  the  present 
pi  i  shed  pro  feasor  C<>ckerell,  with  perhaps  some  half  dozen  others,  wei 
silently  advancing  themselves  to  that  repute  which  tliey  now,  with  many 
more,  bo  richly  enjoy.  Engaged  as  they  were  in  buildings  of  importance, 
their  pupils  must  needs  have  been  in  the  way  of  great  advantages ;  but 
still,  1  apprehend,  the  general  intimation  afforded  to  the  young  student 
amounted  simply  to  this, — "  I  will  give  you  tlie  opportunity  of  learning ; 
but  you  must  teach  yourself."  What  my  own  system  as  a  professional 
master  has  since  been,  will  appear  in  due  time  ;  but  I  may  anticipate  my 
history  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  has  been  very  different  from  that  to  wliich 
1  was  myself  subject 

Soon  after  my  articles  were  signed  I  left  the  parental  roof,  and  became 
the  sole  tenant  of  a  small  **  two  pair  floor/*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ofRce,  This  first  lift  into  the  position  of  self-managing  manhood  was  at- 
tended with  emotions  of  a  pleasurable  nervousness.  It  was  something  to 
find  myself  thus  suddenly  the  sole  lord^  for  the  time  being,  of  all  I  saw 
around  me.  The  furniture,  though  scanty,  was  yet  so  cleverly  scattered 
as  **  to  make  up  a  show,"  and  I  contemplated  with  modest  pride  my 
cloth- covered  mahogany  table,  four  deal  painted  cane-bottomed  chairs,  a 
carpet  very  neatly  darned,  a  hearth-rug  of  comparative  splendour,  a  very 
green  fender  with  a  dazzling  brass  rim,  and  some  printed  window-curtains, 
rather  faded,  but  cheerfully  heightened  in  effect  by  a  smart  pink  edging. 
The  coal-scuttle  and  hearth-brush  were  positively  ornamental.  A  couple 
of  book-shelves  hung  on  one  side  the  chimney- breast,  and  in  a  lo^ck-up 
closet  on  the  other  side,  were  shelves  for  my  store  of  house-keeping,  in- 
cluding a  tin  tea-caddy  *'full  daintilye  bedight"  with  yellow  birds 
choking  themselves  with  large  scarlet  berries.  My  bed-room  was  two- 
thirds  occupied  by  a  very  roomy  bed ;  and  the  remaining  space,  not 
taken  up  by  the  chest  of  drawers,  wash-hand-stand,  and  chair,  prevented 
any  chance  of  a  slovenly  disregard  for  economic  stowage.  Observers,  of 
lai-ge  imagining^  deemed  my  suite  of  the  smallest ;  but  I  bad  already 
something  studied  "  The  Wheel  of  Fortune,"  and  could  say,  with  Pen- 
ruddock,  "  *Tis  large  enough  for  mt^  ambition."  At  all  events  it  was 
large  enough  for  twelve  shillings  a  week,  and  twelve  shillings  a  week 
was  money  enough  for  a  yoimg  gentleman  who  Imd  to  find  everything 
but  his  clothing  for  sixty  pounds  a  year. 

I  say  I  contemplated  all  this  with  **  modest  pride,"  for  there  still 
appeared  a  sort  of  presumption,  in  my  being  the  sole  occupant  of  any- 
thing, after  haviJig  been  for  more  tlian  fifteen  years  the  mere  participator 
in  the  conveniences  of  others.  In  fact,  I  scarcely  at  first  felt  myself  so 
great  a  man  as  wlien  I  was  one  of  many  at  my  former  hyme,  where  I  not 
otdy  shared  the  family  benefits,  but  also  took  into  my  distinct  indi- 
viduality a  sense  of  the  general  family  importance.  I  had  there  no 
hesitation  in  ordering  Jane  or  Hannah  to  bring  up  my  boots,  or  to  take 
down  my  coat  and  brush  it ;  but  I  was  not  now  by  any  means  so 
established  tn  n;y  ideas  of  right  and  power  aa  to  order  about  the  poor 
niaid-of  all- work ;  and,  if  I  rang  my  bell  to  indicate  a  want,  I  ran  half 
down  tJie  stairs  to  call  out  to  her  what  it  was.     My  requests  were 
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bell 


|*^nr!v  made,  my  thanks  were  fenrenlly  utteredL  If  ponr  Charlotte  waa 
h  >  pretty,  she  had  an  expression  that  was  Imauty's  equivalent ; 

6...  ,.  ,.v.,  ber  look  and  manner  evinced  surprise  nt  my  considerateness,  as 
A  thing  to  which  eho  had  evidently  not  been  accuslotned,  I  saw  the  first 
5.  ....*_, .J  Qf  ij^^  gelfiph  indifference  which  l  might  myself  expect  to  meet 
^  y  future  dealings  with  the  world. 

1  snan  never  forget  my  beginning  as  a  lodger.  At  five  in  the  afler- 
iti,  I  weiit  to  my  new  home  for  the  evening.  My  two  chops  and  half 
[Rt  of  porter  were  placed  upon  the  table,  and  I  was  left — to  dine — for 
le  ftnt  time,  alone !  I  felt,  that  the  impudent  independence^  with 
hich  I  had  quitted  my  old  home  in  the  morning,  was  a  mistake.  The 
fitioR  wa»  too  sudden.  The  social  cheerfulness  of  the  family  party 
in  my  imagination  to  reprove  my  conSdence  In  heroic  isolation.  I 
then,  what  has  been  since  proved  to  me  over  and  over  again,  that 
p«  DQi  bom  to  be  a  hero.  There  was  no  sound,  save  the  crackling  of 
llr«-wood  in  the  grate.  Stick  after  stick  burned  out,  till  tlie  last  fell, 
th  a  Crw  dying  sparks,  into  the  fender,  and  the  unignited  coals  lor>ked 
ith  sulky  malice  upon  me,  as  who  should  say,  "Where  are  you  notcf*' 
Truly  I  was  all  aloft  in  my  glory,  like  a  banished  glow-worm  in  the 
itinillumined  lantern  of  a  deserted  light-house  I  Never  was  a  half-pint 
porter  more  essential  to  a  melancholy  young  gentleman ;  nor  was  ever 
company  more  welcome  to  me  than  the  necessarily  prolonged  pre- 
of  little  Charlotte,  as  she  re-lighted  a  most  obstinate  shovel-full  of 
[%  «nii  left  me  (pardon  a  sad  youth*»  joke)  grate-fuH  and  comforted 
\j  Her  kindness.  Then  came  the  relieving  employment  of  unpacking  my 
(,  iUwing  away  my  clothes,  sht^lving  my  Wjks  and  armngiiig  my 
ftorea.  My  fire  now  beamed  with  exhilarating  cheerfulness ; 
is  doe  time  up  came  dear  little  Charlotte  again,  with  the  candle  and 
and  looking  so  charming  in  her  evening-dress,  that  a  tremulous 
iAm  rf  gtlkntry  crossed  my  mind,  and  prompted  my  tongue  to  attempt 
inofv  than  was  very  successfully  accomplished.  And  now,  the  curtains 
wew  drawn,  and  the  kettle  sang,  as  plain  as  steam  could  sing,  **  away 
wiiK  melancholy  ;^  and  next,  the  tea  was  made,  Charlotte  making  it 
for  me;  and  then,  while  I  was  contemplating  some  further  excuse  lor 
detaining  her,  she  made  her  exit,  leaving  me  to  contemplate  my  bachelor 
condition^  to  cut  my  own  bread-and-butter,  and,  wondrous  privilege,  to 
poke  my  own  fire.  Then  1  read  a  little  bit  of  every  book  in  my  library, 
till  the  hoarse  drone  of  the  old  watchman  told  it  was  *'  past  eleven 
o^docky  and  a  moonlight  night.'*  Of  course  the  little  maiden  had  to 
again  for  the  tea-things,  and  again  for  the  kettle;  and  she  appeared 
more,  to  know  if  I  wanted  supper ;  and  once  again,  on  her  way  to 
bed,  to  ask  if  I  wanted  anything  more:  so  that,  although  her  "  visits" 
were  really  '*Iike  those  of  angels/*  they  were  neither  *'  few  nor  far 
between  ;"  and  I  went  to  bed*  not  «|uite  so  fully  occupied  with  thoughts 
Miss  1L*B*  aa  I  had  hitherto  been.  Still,  I  dreamt  of  her;  l>ut  1 
itight  she  was  a  maid-of-all-work.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  her  engaf^ed 
in  surh  employment,  and,  taking  the  tea-tray  from  her,  made  lier  an 
offer  on  the  spot.  To  my  delight  and  aatonishmcntj  she  put  her  arm 
round  my  waist  I  The  emotion  occasioned  was  too  intense  for  sleep. 
I  awoke.  There  wm  an  arm  underneath  me  !  Dreaming  joy  was 
changed  to  waking  horror !  1  distinctly  felt  the  palpable  assurance  that, 
with  my  led  hand,  1  clasped  another  which  was  clammy-cold  as  death ! 
I  rancoabered  how  dreams  arc  realities  while  they  last.     Surely*  1  was 
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but  dreaming  thftt  I  wns  awake  t  But,  no;  I  aw  the  moonlight  on  the 
waJI,  and  the  shadow  of  the  water-jug:  I  marked  the  ticking  of  a  cI(Hk 
on  the  ft^rcase ;  1  heard  it  strike  one !  and^  a  moinent  afier,  **  the  fearful 
hollow  of  mine  ear"  received  from  the  watchman  the  gratuitous  but 
eonfirmatory  information  that  it  was  past  that  hour,  "  and  a  moonshiny 
morning."'  It  was  no  dream  1  The  arm  was  still  under  my  trembling 
hody;  the  cold^  clammy  hand  still  answered,  though  without  returning 
It,  the  pressure  of  mine.  I  could  not  speak  ;  I  could  net  move ;  I 
turned  my  eyes  to  the  right  in  search  of  the  appertaining  body,  1 
eould  not  see  it ;  for,  of  course,  it  was  lying  dead  by  the  bed-side.  Far- 
fetched, and  absurdly  extravagant  as  the  idea  was,  I  thought  that  poor 
Charlattet  suddenly  seized  by  the  grasp  of  death,  had  descended  from 
her  garret  to  embrace  me  and  die !  A  moment  more,  and  I  should  ha^e 
died  myself;  but,  with  a  convulsive  struggle,  my  body  moved  upwards  ; 
and  I  drew  from  under  it,  my  right  arm,  wholly  benumbed  by  the  pres- 
sure which  had  arrested  the  circulation  of  its  blood.  No  further  expla- 
nation is  necessary.  I  took  some  time  to  recover;  for  the  watchman 
had  long  proclaimed  it  "  past  two ''  before  I  fell  into  the  sleep  which 
hiated  till  the  ^lly  risen  day. 

And,  in  these,  my  first  lodgings,  did  I  pass  the  five  years  of  my 
apprenticeship,  as  happily  as  was  suitable  for  one  who  had  more  strug- 
gles and  trials  before  him  than  he  fully  reckoned  on.  Never  was  youth 
more  fortunate  in  his  earliest  friends,  saving  perhaps  in  the  too  kindly 
partiality  that  made  me  too  readily  encourage  various  ideas  which  the 
truer  judgment  of  after -comers  had  to  correct.  R.  W.  is  gone  to  hia 
grave;  but  among  the  others,  J,  R.  and  D.  B.  and  R.  M.  are  still  his 
affectionate  correspondents,  coming  back  with  the  reviving  nearness  of 
the  ends  of  a  segment  which  will  soon  form  the  circle  complete.  Was 
it,  that  I  simply,  by  happy  accident,  met  with  it  not  ?  or  was  there, 
among  young  men,  less  than  there  now  is  of  filial  rebellion,  unsympa- 
thising  selfishness,  unmanageable  conceit,  lounging  indolence,  practical 
slang,  and  of  that  devil-may-care  independence,  which  receives  a  superior's 
anxious  interest  and  substantial  beneiits  as  mere  dues,  looks  upon  respect- 
ful  attachment  as  a  weakness,  and  upon  gratitude  as  an  extravagance  ? 
It  is  true,  I  was  the  only  '*  articled  clerk  "  in  my  master  s  office.  The 
others  were  *'  sage,  grave  men,"  conscious  of  the  duties  owing  for  their 
pay,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  better  companions  for  me  than  I  might  have 
found  in  larger  offices,  where  there  might  have  been  other  **  young  gen- 
tlemen'* more  sensible  of  their  rank  than  of  their  duties  to— themselves. 

If  I  had  passed  a  light  and  pleasant  day  at  the  office,  I  gave  my 
evening  at  home  to  architect  oral  study.  If  the  day  had  been  heavy 
and  my  head  felt  bewildered  with  cross-multiplication,  I  indulged  in  the 
*'  love  and  song  "^  of  Moore  and  Byron ;  or  I  -went  to  the  play  with 
Jack  R,,  who  was  a  Macready-ite,  or  with  Dick  W.  who  was  a  Kean- 
ite ;  but  this  li^Jter  enjoyment  was  only  a  month iy  indulgence,  seeing 
that  the  required  3it  ,Cc/.,  was  only  obtainable  by  a  very  ingenious  system 
of  provident  economy.  On  stated  days  the  small  **  troop  offriends"  met, 
as  a  Shakspeare  club,  at  my  lodgings,  where  we  read  a  plavi  having  pre- 
viously apportioned  out  the  characters,  that  they  might  be  duly  conned 
by  the  respective  reoders.  On  one  occasion  I  went  through  the  entire 
part  of  Shakspeare's  (not  Gibber's)  Uichard  the  T/tird,  on  my  legs  and 
witlmut  book.  On  nothing  do  any  of  us  look  back  with  more  satisfac- 
tion than  on  these  Shakspearian  studies, — ^for  itndiet  they  were, — not 
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mptrfidal  obapmng9«  But  for  the  itaminal  essence  of  the  ^eat  cor- 
netar  of  all  morbid  tendencies,  Moore  might  only  have  refined  our 
MOioilitm«  while  Byron  might  have  turned  us  forth,  with  turned-down 
c<yUare«  iimply  aa  Mafifrcth  and  Lnra^, — **  things  of  dark  imaginings  ! " 
By  the  way,  how  Shakspeare  has  anticipated  Byron*8  own  character,  in 
that  of  *'  the  melancholy  Jaquea,"  who  cherishes  more  than  anything 
his  own  especial  moodiness;  whose  delight  is  to  "rail  against  his  mis- 
tre«»,  the  world,  and  all  his  misery  f  who  'Moves  melancholy  better 
than  laughing ;"  whose  "  experience**  instead  of  making  him  charitable, 
ha«  only  made  him  sulky ;  whose  invitation  to  join  with  him  in  abuse, 
OHamdo  thus  answers, — "  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world,  but 
mfmit,  against  whom  1  know  most  faults ;"  and  to  whom  the  darling 
-^  -liind  applies  these  words,  so  remarkable  for  their  suitability  to  the 
or  of** Childe  Harold,"— 

'  Farewell,  Monsieur  traveller.  Look  you  lisp,  and  wear  strange 
disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country;  be  out  of  love  with 
'  naijYity,  and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  you  are  ;  or  I 
mmrce  tbink  you  have  swam  in  a  gondola/' 
It  ss  not,  after  all,  the  ^enim  of  Shakspeare,  so  much  as  its  perfect 
salclHMM,  which  makes  his  book  the  very  next  to  the  Book  of  all 
boolcs  for  our  English  youth.  If  it  be  true,  as  Pope  says,  that  '^  the  proper 
atudjr  of  mankind  is  man,''  then  is  it  certain  that  the  plays  of  Shak- 
•peora,  in  their  place  and  due  proportion,  are  among  mankind's  properest 
studies ;  and,  if  the  timid  moralist  fears  the  occasional  impurities  which 
(owing  to  the  character  of  his  lime,  or  the  mischief  of  interpolation) 
deface  hii  pages,  let  him  buy  a  "  Bowdler  '*  and  hold  his  peace.  Let 
hij  children  alternate  the  reading  of  Shakspeare's  plays  and  Bacon's 
esaaji,  and  observe  how  well  they  harmonise.  There  is  no  more  con- 
nexion between  the  former  and  any  other  plays  in  our  literature,  than 
between  Cavier's  **  Animal  Kingdom  "  and  the  history  of  dancing  dogs  ; 
and  therefore  I  will  not  justify  my  Shakspearian  tendencies,  by  reference 
to  tl*e  somewhat  curious  fact,  that  architects  have  been  peculiarly  given 
to  the  drama,  for  1  am  not  aware  of  any  such  exclusive  attachment  as 
my  own,  for  the  one  great  dramatist.  I  cannot,  however,  help  alluding 
to  xhe  profosional  authority  for  iheatrical  partiality  afforded  by  Sir 
i  r  Wren,  who   performed   the  part  of  Neanias   in    Randolph's 

•  :.  ,  r  Honesty, — down  with  Knavery,'' translated  out  of  Aristo- 
phanes* Plutujj ;  by  Inigo  Jones,  who  co-operated  with  Ben  Jonson  in 
Kit  court  masques;  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  who  was  not  more  successful 
ai  an  architect  than  as  a  play-w right ;  to  the  late  S.  Beazley  who, 
haring  been  the  architect  of  the  English  Opera  House,  furnished  it« 
man^r  with  many  dramatic  pieces  of  considerable  merit.  Occasion* 
Hy,  aa  in  the  case  of  Jones  and  C.  Mathews,  Jun.,  architects  have 
tied  actors ;  and  in  the  course  of  these  memoirs,  should  my  modesty 
Dow  it,  some  reference  as  to  my  own  vain  aspirations  as  an  actor  and 
bor  may  possibly  be  made, —  in  the  spirit,  at  least,  of  honest 
afeation. 

But  I  mutt  not  omit  the  concurrent  coume  of  my  family  history 
tiring  the  period  of  my  apprenticeship,  including  a  little  of  the  time 
and  after  it.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  on  arriving  in  London 
with  my  new  father,  I  found  a  ready-made  brother  and  sister.  The 
latter  thrived  bloomingly  in  the  development  of  a  plump  little  form,  a 
complexion  of  nature's  choicest  red  and  white,  a  head  of  wondrously 
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beautiful  liair,  a  constitution  apparently  defying  ailment,  and  with 
spirits  to  match.  She  had  feelings  as  rcEwiily  prcniuctive  of  tears  as 
smiles,  a  sturdineBs  of  frame  not  incompatible  with  graci\  and  a  pair  of 
legs  which  prompted  old  Captain  R,  to  remark,  as  he  saw  her  one  day 
tripping  across  a  very  muddy  road  wth  her  drapery  Buuiewhat  more 
than  usually  exalted, — **  damme,  that  girl  don't  stand  upon  trifles," 
Her  brother  was  of  very  different  aspect,  and  his  sickly  appearance  was 
too  prophetic  of  the  termination  which  constituted  her  first  woe,  for  she 
lost  her  mother  while  she  was  an  infant.  I  went  one  Sunday  to  the 
family  home,  and  slept  there.  The  poor  invalid  boy  was  too  weak  to 
walk  up  to  his  bed.  As  1  had  often  done  before,  I  carried  him  upstaim 
on  my  back,  and  slept  in  the  same  room  with  him.  In  the  morning  1  had 
dressed ;  and  slowly  getting  out  of  bed,  he  began  to  dress  also.  "  Don't 
shut  the  door,"  said  he,  '*  I  shall  be  down  presently "  My  mother,  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  went  into  his  room  on  her  way  down  stairs, 
and  found  him  lying  dead  by  the  side  of  his  bed  1  He  was,  at  least,  all 
the  brother  I  had ;  and  I  felt  his  death  keenly  as  his  father  and  sister 
did.  Beneath  a  stone  in  Kenning  ton  Churchyard  lie  the  remains  of  as 
good  a  boy  as  was  ever  lent  by  Heaven  for  a  short-hved  example  of, 


**a  stiffepCTi 
A  BOhf  meek,  patient,  humble,  tr&nqaiJ  spirit/ 


Before  this^  my  mother  had  **  presented,''  as  the  saying  is,  two  daughters 
to  her  husband,  and  sisters  to  me ;  and  in  due  time  came  two  more^ 
Unally  followed  by  a  son,  making  the  after-dinner  well  polished  nmhogany 
full  of  active  reflections.  Still,  I  continued  to  regard  the  '"  ready-made 
sister "  as  sister  '*  number  one,"  and  boxed  her  ears  occasionally,  more 
in  accordance  with  the  habit  of  insulted  brotherhood  than  of  deferential 
gallant r}^  This  period,  however,  paased  as  she  proceeded  in  her  teens, 
and  a  more  respectful,  but  still  brotherly*  regard  supervened.  She  was 
visited,  during  her  holidays,  by  a  school -fellow,  some  years  older  than 
herself,  and  who  had  just  now  left  Miss  B.'s  **  establishment  "  to  begin 
the  walk  of  incipient  womanhood.  The  passion  for  my  first  love  was 
utterly  defunct,  and  an  interval  of  philosophy  (Shakspearian  and 
Baconian)  had,  as  I  fancied,  placed  my  heart  and  mind  in  a  tolerably 
secure  position.  But  the  charms  of  the  fair  Helen  stole  imperceptibly 
upon  me,  like  a  bright  yet  mild  spring  morning  on  a  sombre  valley ;  and 
my  breath  soon  began  to  flutter  with  emotions  thick  as  the  notes  of 
birds  awakening  to  their  matin  song.  Leaping  over  the  sweet  but 
tedious  degrees  of  progress,  I  come  to  the  subsequent  period  when  my 
heart's  condition  was  confirmed,  as  again  that  of  a  lover.  Sister  "number 
one"  was  perhaps  a  little  in  the  way  ;  but  witliout  her,  there  might  have 
been  no  way,  and  1  was  therefore  too  grateful  for  the  aid  she  afforded* 
Ever  supremely  modest  as  a  lover,  I  presumed  not  on  the  possibility  of 
reciprocation;  and  when  on  one  occasion  my  fair  one  even  plucked  a  rose, 
and  gave  it  me  with  the  words,  "  take  this  nosegay,  gentle  youth,"  I  re* 
garded  them  as  a  mere  quotation,  rather  intimating  her  knowledge  of  the 
popular  lyrists  of  the  day,  than  as  having  any  relerence  to  sympathetic 
response.  The  hoitour  of  the  compliment  was,  if  not  enough  for  me, 
quite  as  much  as  I  dared  reckon  on;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that, 
when  my  friend  W*  S,  H.  rose  under  the  sword  with  which  Queen 
Victoria  invested  him  with  his  knighthood,  he  felt  not  a  symptom  of 
the  pride  with  which  I  accepted  a  moss  rose  from  the  hands  of  peerless 
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Helcsij  ftnd  chemhed  in  my  thoughts  the  echo  of  those  words  whicli 
|E»vi8  me  an  eyerlasting  title  to  *'  gentleness  "  as  the  •'  ribbon  in  my  cap 
of  youlH/'  Shortly  after  this,  my  father-in-law  took  her  with  myself 
and  alMf  to  the  play.  She  sat  in  the  front  Beat ;  I,  on  the  seat  imme- 
daat^ly  bdiind  her.  My  right  arm  rested  along  the  division  or  elbow  of 
the  box.  I  leaned  forward,  as  if  the  better  to  see*  She  leaned  back  as 
if  10  admit  of  my  better  seeing.  I  remained  fixed  as  an  easy  chair  to 
her.  She  was  alt  but  in  my  arms  and  on  my  bosom  for  three  short  (how 
short  I)  hours.  As  I  had  then  no  very  distinct  perception  of  the  play,  it 
ii  not  likely  I  can  now  recollect  what  it  was.  Perhaps  even  Macready 
wa«  before  me ;  perhaps  not.  It  is  only  certain  that  I  had  not  felt 
bre's  intensity  till  now.  On  our  way  home,  my  words  to  her  were  as 
A  aotution  of  tenet  in  wann  sighs.  She  did  not  actyally  sigh  herself, 
but  thttre  wms  a  gentle  breathing  very  like  what  I  desired  to  hear.  I 
iMolTed  that  I  would  meditate  duiing  the  night,  on  what  was  to  be  done 
on  the  morrow. 

I  went  to  bed  ;  determined  ;  and  *'  addressed  me  "  to  sleep  :  but 

••  My  fcluxiil>cr»— if  I  sltim^jer'd — were  not  sleep, 
But  a  ouDtiauance  of  enduring  thought." 

The  next  day  I  returned  to  my  profetsional  studies,  and  practised  n^y 
pencil  by  tracing  her  profile  and  figure,  in  all  sorts  of  positions,  making 
it  appear,  that  I  was  designing  a  bas-relief  for  a  temple  frieze.  My 
eTd^ng  in  my  lodging  was  devoted  to  a  letter  to  her  guardian -brother, 
(far  tha  was  an  orphan)  asking  his  permission  to  be  her  suitor  !  If  tlie 
was  pre-eminently  foolish,  it  was  surely  honourable^  and 
hi  have  been  courteously  regarded ;  but  I  soon  received  a  very  un- 
Me  letter,  saying,  that  the  writer  had  **  a  most  decided  objection 
»  as;  such  connexion !"  I  resolved  on  seeing  her  no  more,  and  struggled 
'  Uy  witli  love  for  a  twelvemonth  or  more,  till  I  learned  that  she 
I  been  »ent,  or  was  about  to  be  sent,  from  London  to  some  relatives 
i  Shropshire.  I  had  subdued  myself  to  reason,  when,  one  day,  walking 
Dg  Bond-street,  I  passed  her  in  company  with  an  old  maiden  cousin. 
Jur  eyes  met  for  an  instant.  The  expression  of  hers  was  not  that  of 
Doe  with  her  brother's  decree ;  but  still  it  was  too  brief  to  allow 
translating  it  into  any  mark  of  encouragement.  She  was,  a 
Dt  after,  lost  in  the  crowd,  and  I,  in  my  own  bewilderment.  I 
'  saw  her  more, 

out  the  time  of  my  apprenticeship's  termination,  I  met  two  men — 
now  of  distinguished  name  and  repute  in  the  world  of  literature  ; 
»  a  poet,  the  other,  son  of  a  poet.     Both  had  been  rivals  in  admira* 
I  of  her ;  and  in  the  published  works  of  the  poet  is  now  to  be  seen  a 
'  of  renes  **  To  Helen."     From  these  gentlemen  I  gatliered  that  she 
'  tabe  pitied,*' — no  matter  why.    Years  after,  I  learned  that  she  was 
to  one  of  that  extensive  class  which  comes  under  the  description 
f  ihv  ••  Heaven-knows- whom/'  Then  I  heard  that  she  had  borne  children, 
i  dead*     Subsequently,  my  mother  met  the  wife  of  her  guardian* 
The  latter  (the  wife)  knew  nothing  of  me,  and  nothing,   of 
.        .     as  suggested  by  my  mother's  name,  which  was  then  not  mine. 
'P*ay,**  said    my    mother,   "what   became  of   your   husband's   sister 
Idfn  ?**     "Oh,'*   said   the    other,    with   an    expression   of    indignant 
**  they  sacrificed  that  poor  girl  to  the  over-care  of  their  pride ; 

should  have  given  her  to -" 

roL,  xxxn,  n 
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To  me,  m  I  live  I 

And  is  there  to  be  a  recognked  meeting  in  heaven  of  all  who  have 
loved  on  earth  ? — of  spirits  free  to  restored  alliance,  and  yet  exempt  from 
the  jealousies  of  mortality  ? — an  exquisite  communion  more  near  than 
brotherhood,  and  yet  pure  as  the  embracingis  of  twin -in  fancy  ? — an  appre- 
hension of  joy  which  combines  individual  intensity  with  love  "  broad  and 
general  as  the  casing  air  ?  *' — a  state  of  exiatant  and  eternal  being,  whose 
self  is  the  love  of  everything  btit  self? — which  loves  the  more  what  was 
loved  in  hfe,  and  loves  every  other  bouI  in  heaven  for  loving  it  ?  That 
this  is  to  be,  the  soul  of  man  vaguely  perceives,  the  elo(|uence  of  nature 
illustrates,  and  the  word  of  revelation  declares.  Then,  Helen,  we  shall 
meet  again  !  ^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  quotation  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  has 
but  a  very  limited  application  to  its  varied  contents,  unless  a  portion  of 
the  title,  "  A  Mingled  Yam."  be  admitted  as  adequately  prophetic  of  it. 
Various  matters,  which  took  their  origin  during  my  "  apprenticehood," 
may  have,  herftafler^  to  be  separately  dealt  with.  When  my  indentures 
were  delivered  up  to  me,  I  w^as  pretty  generally  informed  in  the  leading 
details  of  Greek  and  Roman  arclvitecture,  and  in  the  forms  of  practical 
business ;  but  I  had  yet  to  leani,  how  far  more  extended  than  I  imagined, 
was  the  architectural  world.  1  had  yet  to  inform  myself  on  the  eesthetics 
of  architecture  aa  a  fine  art  ;  on  the  principles  of  design  as  an  expressive 
means  ;  and  on  the  mode  of  emulating  the  spirit  of  the  *'  antique/* 
instead  of  servilely  imitating  its  forma,  1  had  still  to  be  awakened  to  an 
apprehension  of  architecture  as  the  many-Umguaged  history  of  the  great 
religions  or  superstitions  of  the  civilised  quarters  of  the  earth  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  amount  of  my  ignorance  in  respect  to  a  thousand  practical 
acquirements,  which,  in  the  absence  of  systemaltaed  educalion»  cannot  be 
achieved  ;  which  perhaps  cannot  be  systematically  taught ;  and  w  hich 
never  are  thoroughly  considered  by  young  men,  until  that  period  of  com- 
pulsory attention,  when  opportunity  for  remunerative  apphcation  may 
arrive.  That  more  may  be  done,  than  came  within  my  then  know^ledge 
of  official  apprenticeship  J  I  am  now  convinced;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
parent  who  expects  his  son  to  be  turned  out  an  architect  immediately  at 
the  end  of  his  five  years'  service,  must  have  reason  to  congratulate  hira* 
self  on  a  singular  amount  of  cooperation  between  the  personal  direction 
of  tlie  tutor,  great  practical  opportunities,  and  the-  pupiFs  unwearying 
industry.  Even  then,  the  peculiar  mannerisms  of  his  master  may  remain 
hostile  to  the  play  of  his  own  genius.  He  may  have  learned,  at  best,  to 
be  an  inferior  repetition  of  his  instructor,  and  has  yet  to  learn  to  be  him' 
it'l/\  For  my  own  part,  at  least,  I  was  but  an  abstract  duodecimo  of 
my  master.  I  designed  after  his  fashion,  w^rought  after  his  practice,  and 
wrote  80  like  him  that  I  might  have  risked  hanging,  by  a  forgery  that 
must  have  been  successful  The  various  buildings  of  the  metropolis  kept 
me  something  awake  to  variety  of  style  and  character;  and  a  trip  through 
the  Netherlands,  in  company  with  my  kind  father-in-law,  during  my  ap- 
prenticeship, did  much  to  arouse  my  enthusiasm  and  stimulate  my  fancy. 
The  Gothic  cathedrals  and  quaint  municipal  or  domestic  architecture  of 
Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Brussels,  spoke  to  me  with  persuasive 
eloquence  \  and  I  ftlled  my  portfolio  with  interesting  and  instructive 
memoranda  of  things,  which  I  should  now  be  looking  upon  w^ith  pleasure, 
if  the  abominable  Custom-house  ofltcera  at  Dover  had  not  so  perplexed 
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me*  by  tbeir  mode  of  doing  their  ''  duties*'  and  enforcing  the  payment  of 
mine,  thai,  when  I  opened  my  carpet  bag  to  reveal  the  treasures  of  my 
tnduftiry»  I  found  the  portfolio  in  which  my  sketches  were  not  /  They 
were  tirecorerably  losL 

Of  course,  from  Brussels  we  went  to  Waterloo  j  a  spot  so  inleresliugly 
uaociBted  with  my  courier-gallop  on  a  pony,  shortly  afler  the  18th 
of  June.  1815,  as  detailed  in  the  opening  chapter  of  these  memoirs. 
Architect uimUy  speaking,  the  ruined  chateau  of  Hougomont  suggested  to 
'  mind,  that  fire  and  cannon-balls  are  not  so  successful  in  producing  a 
nque  result  as  time  and  weather.  Morally  speaking,  the  field 
Waterloo  is  not  so  productive  of  satisfaction  as  might  be,  since  I  never 
et  ?nth  a  Frenchman  who  did  not  claim  the  victory,  virtually,  at  least. 
In  vain  did  my  father-in-law  argue  with  one,  on  the  strength  of  the  facts, 
that  "  Wellington  got  to  Paris,  and  Napoleon  did  Not  get  to  Brussels/' 
It  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  the  victors,  whoever  they  may  be,  do  not 
nusu^t  a  more  practical  belief  in  the  often  talked  of  interference  of 
HeftveiL  We  had  for  our  guide  the  man  whom  Buonaparte  (as  we  were 
tofbnned)  strapped  to  a  horse  and  compelled  to  act  as  his  local  pilot, 
laughing  at  him  for  bobbing  his  head  about  as  the  bullets  went  through 
his  whttken,  and  reminding  the  terrified  fellow  that  he  was  desiinedj  in 
spite  of  hu  dodging,  either  to  die  before  the  battle  was  over,  or  to 
drunk  afterwards  with  the  gold  Napoleon  presented  to  him. 
On  another  occasion  of  holiday  relaxation  I  visited  Oxford,  Blenheim, 
Stuwe,  and  several  of  our  great  cathedrals.  This  was,  in  serious  truth, 
mx%  important  architectural  tour ;  and  the  result  of  nmch  travel  and 
e^tpeiieitce  nnce,  is  a  confirmed  opinion  that,  for  collegiate,  palatial,  and 
^ecdetia&tical  esample^  there  is  no  country,  the  architecture  of  which,  in 
"^  to  its  strictly  critical  merits^  is  superior  to  what  may  be  found  in 

Kimnd. 

iler  the  close  of  my  apprenticeship,  I  still  remained  for  some  time  in 
fidon ;  for  a  time  employed  by  my  old  master  ;  occasionally  making 
drawings  for  a  well  known  architectural  author ;  at  times  hopeful,  at 
timei  desponding.  Under  the  influence  of  my  un favouring  stars  I  once 
thought  of  abandoning  my  loved  profession  for  another  ;  for  my  father-in- 
law's  circumstances  became  depressed,  while  his  family  necessities  in- 
creased, and  I  could  ill  endure  the  thought  of  being  a  burthen  to  him. 
To  keep  up  my  architectural  inclinations,  however,  he  generously  ad* 
Tanc^  me  the  means  of  visiting  Cambridge ;  and  I  came  of  age  in  a 
iim  in  that  city,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1823,  Again  I  fell  into 
lets;  shocked  my  poor  mother  by  gf»ing  into  **  cheap  and  dirty** 
k^gingB  ;  rejected  my  friends'  assistance  with  all  the  pride  of  poverty  ; 
liied  literature,  but  could  obtain  no  pay  beyond  the  honour  of  seeing 
myself  in  print  in  one  or  two  of  the  magazines,  and  began  to  wish,  with 
Hamkly  that  *Hhe  Almighty  had  not  fixed  hia  canon  'gainst  self- 
ibugbtrr.**  At  length  I  obtained,  through  the  interest  of  my  friend  R.  M., 
'  tjinent  for  my  pen  in  writing  for  a  Topographical  Dictionary.  This 
'  me  on  for  another  twelvemonth.  My  father-in-law,  with  all  his 
i\y,  then  retiring  to  live  in  an  humble  way  in  Devonshire,  he  kindly 
i^  me  with  him ;  and,  akjut  the  eame  time,  some  favourable  arrangement 
if  my  dccvaied  father's  affairs  (which  had  been  in  chancery  since  his  death) 
'  likely  to  be  effected.  On  the  strength  of  this,  the  money  neces- 
(or  a  year*!  travel  in  Italy  was  protTered  me,  and  1  employed  my  re- 
Baming  stay  in  Devonshire  by  application  to  the  study  of  the  VrencUaui 
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Italian  languages.  During  this  period  I  visited  a  relative  in  the  north  of 
the  county ;  saw  a  charming  Scotch  girl ;  fell  in  love  of  course ;  of  course, 
was  rejected  by  her,  and  laughed  at  by  my  friends  on  my  return  ;  that 
is,  by  all,  save  one,  and  that  was  my  No.  1  sister.  She  looked  inter- 
estedly upon  me,  and  I  was  grateful.  She  had,  moreover^  herself  become 
interesting,  and  I  observed  it.  The  merry  school-girl  was  disappearing  in 
the  growth  of  womanhood ;  and  a  lady-like  quietness,  in  which  the  earlier 
spirits  were  becoming  qualified  by  a  nicely  proportioned  degree  of  sedate 
pride,  upbraided  me  for  those  brotherly  ungallantries  which  I  had,  ere 
then,  exhibited  towards  her.  I  will  say  no  more  at  present  on  this 
subject,  save  that  when  I  came  to  take  leave  of  the  family  party  on  my 
departure  for  Italy,  I  felt  a  regret  at  leaving  her  which  I  had  not 
anticipated. 

Hey,  then,  for  Italy  I  Yet,  what  right  had  I  to  a  privil^e  which  Sir 
Christopher  enjoyed  not  ?     He  never  visited  Italy. 

Precisely  the  right,  that  all  inferior  men  have,  to  make  the  best  of  a 
poor  job.  Precisely  the  policy  which  results  from  a  due  consideration  of 
the  question, — 

"  How  much  a  dunce,  that  has  been  sent  to  Rame^ 
Excels  a  dunce  that  has  been  kept  at  home  ?  " 

My  observation  had  already  confirmed  me  in  two  impressions ;  first, 
in  respect  to  the  real  value  of  travel ;  and,  secondly,  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  mere  travel's  repute.  That  a  youth  of  industry  and  genius 
must  greatly  benefit  by  a  student-tour,  was  obvious  to  me  from  an 
especifd  example  in  point.  That  the  affectation  of  such  a  tour  might 
afford  advantage,  even  to  the  most  unimprovable  dullard  that  ever  had 
the  sanction  of  the  ignorant,  was  equally  certain.  Whatever  real  and 
substantial  good  may  be  gathered,  by  a  student  of  ability,  during  a  con- 
tinental tour ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  influence  which  the  simple 
fact  of  having  made  such  a  tour,  may  have  upon  the  fortunes  of  one, 
who  might  otherwise  have  been  set  apart  among  the  incapables. 

I  had,  therefore,  every  reason  for  desiring  the  advantage  now  put  with- 
in my  reach.  Taking  myself  at  the  lowest,  I  had  some  encouragement 
and  not  venturing,  at  the  time,  to  look  higher,  I  have  since  accomplished 
an  ascent  up  the  ladder,  which,  though  of  very  moderate  elevation,  is 
many  steps  above  the  level  I  dared  look  up  to,  when  my  master  re- 
signed to  me  the  indentures  of  my  passed  apprenticeship. 
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SUMMER   EXCURSIONS   THROUGH    THE   SALZKA^IMER- 
GUT,  IN  UPPER  AUSTRIA.* 

WITH  TISITS  TO  ffALZBUBG    AND   THE    BATBS   OF    BAD    GASTEIN. 


FROM  VIENNA  TO  LINZ. 


ling  in  the  begimuii|^  of  Jtinc  I  left  my  comfoHaUc  f]uar- 
idl    Frankfurt,  in  Vienna,  early  enough  lo  reach  Nussdorf 


ffc  moniti 

_       t  the  Stadl    Frankfurt,  in  Vienna,  early  enough 

^(iioiil  trbencv  tlie  steamcrsj  take  thetr  depart  tire),  in  good  time  to  have 

*  HIT  b«ggiit^  ueigbed,  rny  passage-money  paiJ»  and  to  get  on  l>oard 
vtihout  the  hurry  and  butille  attending  a  more  tardy  arrival.  For- 
tunately my  etfects  were  within  the  prescribed  weight;  and,  here  let  me 
«iy,  the  lightness  of  my  travelling  accompaniments  saved  me  much 
trouble  and  eitpense  throughout  ray  excursion.  Seeing  many  passengers 
already  on  hoard,  and  recdlecting  that  we  should  have  to  pass  the  night 
on  the  river,  I  descended  at  once  into  the  cabin  with  my  eurpet-bag, 
nrhicli  I  arnmged  so  as  lo  supply  the  place  of  a  pillow,  antl  my  pea- 

[  jacVet  lo  keep  mc  wann,  and  there  took  possession  of  a  snug  comer, 
placing  my  etTccts  in  due  order,  and  two  or  three  books  on  the  tabic 
wfbre  me,  so  afi  to  indicate  ownership ;  and  I  took  good  care  several 
times  in  tlie  course  of  the  day  lo  resume  my  seal,  for  the  sake  of  va- 
rirty,  reading,  and  ijuiet,  and  that  the  world  on  board  might  recognise 

,  iny  right  to  it. 

The  evening  preceding,  and  during  llie  night,  there  had  been  much 
iBin*  and  the  morning  was  dark,  hazy,  and  unpromising.  \\c  feared 
llwil  wf  should  have  to  pass  a  wet  and  disagreeable  day  in  a  crowded 
cubin;  but,  towards  eight,  it  began  to  clear  up,  and  soon  after  the  jolly 
old  fttn  burst  forth,  dispersing  all  the  mists,  and  dispelling  all  our  mis- 

Thf  first  cabin  of  the  steamer  Dorothea,  in  wliich  I  took  my  passage, 
msis  tolerably  large  and  well-fitted  up:  that  of  the  Sophie,  I  miderstand, 
is  inuc^  Il>OTt^  capacious  and  splendid.  I  found  the  service  prelly  good 
and  reasonable  enough  when  the   requirements  were  confined   to   the 

[ilenis  mentioned  on  the  tariff,  the  prices  of  which  are  therein  regulated. 
Excellent  cofl'ee,  milk,  bread,  as  at  Vienna,  and  a  good  tabit  dhote,  at 
ha)f*pa«t  one  at  a  moilerate  price  (I  forget  how  much)*  Besiiles  which, 
^ne  could  have  at  any  hour  beefsteak  and  potatoes,  or  an  excellent  Ger- 
dish,  Snitttl  mii  karUtfeln  (veal   cytlet  with   jjotatoes),   likewise 

[  aA^wed  beef,  which  resembled  our  htrfd  ht  mode^  and  portions  of  various 

I  made  dishes,  which  smelt  good,  and  whieh  the  natives  on  hoard  appeared 
to  eat  with  great  relish,  llut  let  the  passenger,  if  he  he  an  economist, 
lieware  of  calling  for  any  article,  esjiecially  of  luxun,|  not  on  the  list,  A 

[jrofuig  Triestene  friend,  traA'cUing  wilh  me^  asked  for  a  small  glass  of 
ifaerry  <»r Madeira;  he  was  charged  2 1  kreuzers  for  his  glass  of  wme,and 
12  kreuiers  for  two  very  small  biscuits,  I  thought  proper  to  indulge 
in  a  pttit  verre;  they  brought  me  rum  not  too  old,  and  it  cost  me 
12  kreuzers. 
Aa  to  the  scenery*  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube,  I  will  not  pretend  lo 

[dncribe  it,  nor  to  particularise  the  different  objects  which  attract  the 

A  few  €opie«  of  this  Vitit  to  the  bvautiful  country  of  tlie  Sidxk&nimergui  kavo 
»  HrcuUt«i].— £d. 
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observation  of  the  paBsenger,  Every  tourist  who  wishes  really  to  enjoy 
a  voyage  on  sucb  a  magnificent  river,  shonld  c^o  to  the  expense  of  a 
panorama,  which  is  to  he  liought  verj^  cheap  at  Vienna ;  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  follow  the  description  given  in  any  book»  of  the  various 
interesting  objects  which  soon  begin  to  present  themselves  rapidly  to 
one's  view  at  every  turn  on  the  river,  both  to  the  right  and  to  the  left. 
On  the  ^lanorama  tbcre  is  not  only  the  name  of  evcrj-  remarkable 
edifice,  whether  palace^  cflstle,  church,  or  raouasten,',  but  also  a  small 
outline  or  sketch,  so  accurately  delineated  as  to  enable  the  beholder  in- 
stantly to  recognise  and  identify  the  place  and  Jiame,  without  troubling 
with  questions  tho^c  around  him. 

For  my  part  I  prefer  the  passage  on  the  Danube  to  that  on  the  Rhine 

Although  tnere  may  not  be  seen  any  of  those  strikingly  romantic  wind« 

ings,  nor  any  of  those  beautiful  openings  bursting  on  the  view,  whichi 

several  well-liiiown  parts  of  the  Rlnne  present,  yet  on  the  whole  the  eye 

is  more  gratifietl,  aiic!  the  interest  kept  more  alive,  during  the  day  on 

the  Danube.     For  some  miles  after  leading  Nussdoif,  the  borders  on 

both  sides  arc  flat  hut  not  unprofitable,  jndging  from  the  cultivtition ; 

soon  after  the  heights  begin  to  appear,  and  accompany  us  the  remainder 

of  the  day.    The  most  remarkable  charm  in  Ihe  Austrian  scenery  is  the 

exquisitely  beautiful  verdure  of  field  and  of  forest.     From  the  verge  of 

the  banks  on  each  side  of  the  river,  tiicre  intervenes  a  verdant  valley^ 

L extending  to  the  base  of  those  magnificent  hills,  or  mountains  rather, 

[and  those,  clothed  to  their  summits  with  the  everlasting  pinCt  wearing 

[the  same  charming  livery  of  Nature.     Instead  of  the  castle  in  ruin,  or 

[the  rugged  inaccessible  hold  of  some  former  brigand  chief,  which  in 

[times  gone  by  excited  our  interest  on  the  Rhine,  we  have  here  on  every 

[eommanding  elevation  seme  fine  church  or  stxiklv  UHMiastery,  or  some 

I  jostle  which  appears  habitable  and  inhabited  by  some  lordly  pos*»essor. 

[Several  of  the  religious  editices  are  quite  princely,  particular  that  on  the 

I  left,  called  the  Mtilk,  nhich  brought  to  my  recollection  some  engravings 

I  had  seen  of  the  Escuriah     I  was  hiformed   by  a  gentleman  on  board 

[that,  vast  as  was  the  estabiishment,  it  was  completely  filled,  and  that 

[  its  occupants,  the  brothers,  devoted  themselves  to  the  instruction  and  the 

Igood  of  all  around. 

Every  Englishman  in  passing  will  regard  with  partieuliir  interest  the 
[castle  of  Durrenstein  on  the  right*  in  which  our  Lion  Richard  was  some 
time  a  prisoner  j  his  deliverance  forms  such  a  pretty  and  romantic  in- 
cident in  our  history,  that  it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  throw  doubts 
on  the  authenticity  of  the  legend,  as  some  historians  have  done ;  but,  at 
•  all  events,  we  may  si  ill  believe  it,  if  we  like,  in  spite  of  the  prosaic  con- 
[  elusions  of  matter-of-fact  writers,  for  if  it  cannot  be  proved,  it  cannot 
be  disproved  at  this  distance  of  time. 

The  day  passed  rapidly  and  pleasantly  ;  the  weather  was  fine  and  ihe 
passengers  sociable.  I  recollect  being  called  on  deck  from  below  by  my 
friend  to  view  the  most  beautiful  spectacle  of  a  wide  and  perfect  circle, 
tinged  at  the  inner  extremity  by  the  prismatic  colours  surrounding  at 
some  distance  the  sun,  then  enthroned  in  his  meridian  glory.  I  re* 
collect  also  a  trilling  circumsiance  of  a  perfectly  mundane  character, 
and  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  but  1o  show  that  our  enjoyment  of  the 
dilemmas  of  those  around  u.s  which  they  say  we  are  all  more  or  less 
prone  to  feel,  may  sometimes  In?  testifiitl  mal-d'jifopo^.  An  infirm  old 
gentleman,  whom  I  had  obsencd  in  the  morning  an  object  of  great  care 
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^«ik1  ftttf^tion  to  his  family,  had  occasion  to  go  into  a  certain  cabiiiet  on 

^        '   the  door  of  which  fastej^etl  itself  in  the  interior,  by  a  contrivance 

clover  and  ingenious  for  the    initiated,  but  very  ptujzling  and  diffi- 

.  to  rc^open  by  those  unskilled  in  the  iniderstanding  of  lcH.ks,  as  the 

r  bmigtitig  inmate  |irove<l  to  be;  and  the  consequence  was,  tliat  lie 

I  kaplf  OT  rather  kept  liiniself*  pristnier  for  sonjc  time,  nor  could  tlie 

llMwliiig  explanation  of  the  steward  and  others  on  the  outside,  enable 

Vhim  to  discover  the  secret-spring.    This  made  some  noise  on  board,  and 

^  young  man  sittings  near  mc  on  deck  inquiring  the  cau!K?  and  beings  iu- 

ncd,   rubbed  his  hands  with  pleeful  satisfaction,  laughing  heartily, 

I  imclaiming,  "  What  a  droll  thing,  how  diverting  !  "  A  few  moments 

•  he  wa§  called  by  one  of  his  family  to  come  below,  aud  to  aivstst  liis 

ktlfter  out  of  his  durance  vile.     I  shall  not  easily  forget  the   sudden 

iongation  of  our  young  man's  countenance*     I  conclude  the  poor  cap- 

ive  was  released  after  a  time,  for  I  saw  the  door  wide  open  in  the 

ing. 

The  night  proved  dark  and  foggy,  and  we  were  obliged  to  anchor 

&iiie  hours,  it  being  dangerous  to  pass  the  rapids  of  Werbil  and  Strudel, 

i-ar  Grain,  without  jjood  and  sufficient  light  to  steer  the  vessel  through 

I   understand,  at  this  part  of  the  river,  the  scenery  is  very   in- 

ng  and  romantic,  an*!  1  regretted  I  be  obsc^irity  which  enveloped 

eri?ry  object  in  one  universal  thick  and  nii^ty  mantle  of  night.     Here 

let  me  make  a  digression  to  caution  niy  reader  from  addressing  or  asking 

ft  qU68tiou  of  the  man  at  the  wheel ;   for  the  smallest  distraction  on  his 

part  fff»m  his  fixed  attention  to  the  course  of  tlie  stream,  might  cause  a 

I  d  and  run  the  vessel  on  one  of  the  many  shoals  which  render 

[%]  ■    -        ige  on  this  river  so  diftiedt,  and  oblige  the  helmsman  to  vary 

eouiw  everv  moment. 

In  the  night,  profiting  by  my  foresight,  I  enjoyed  some  hours  of 
tieep  in  my  aiug  comer*  We  arrived  albout  eight  o'clock  at  Linz,  and 
tmdtK  nceompaDied  by  a  porter,  directed  his  steps  to  the  hotel  which  ho 
had  decided  to  patronise. 

Iftftigated  by  the  earnest  peTsuasion  of  the  steward,  my  friend  and  1 

ent  to  the  Rothen  Krebs  (Red  Crab),  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which, 

»  second-rate  hotel,  we  tounfl  comfortable  enough,  but  somc- 

1  rather  think   that  the  bottle  of  wine  I   saw  tlie  steward 

^fiiig  with  a  friend   in  the  a  (lemon,  was  a  bonus  for  recinninending 

of  nis  passengers  to  the  hotel,  and  for  which,  \vc  doubtless  paid  in 

ae  shatie  in  our  reckoning*     I  was  told  by  a  fellow  traveller  wbo  had 

ic  to  the  Kr^herzog  Carl  (Archduke  Charles),  that  the  charges  were 

try  high,  but  the  situation  ver%' agreeable,  and  the  accommodation  tlrst 

ite,       The   Guldene  l^»wc  (the  Golden  Lion)  was  most   fiivourably 

Dkeii  of  by  others  as  very  comfortable,  clean,  and  moderate.     Should 

;  he  tny  good  fortune  to  revisit  Linz,  1  shall  make  a  i>oint  of  going 

'  day  in  my  opinion  is  quite  enough  for  Linz,  its  charming  situa- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Danulxi  being  its  chief  attraction,  although  it 
is  ciertfttnly  a  fine  town  and  a  lively  one.  There  are  some  fortifications 
CD  a  new  principle,  the  invention  of  the  I'rhice  Maximilian  d*Este,  well 
I^OTlh  visiting  I  was  afterwards  told.  In  the  afternoon  my  friend  and  1 
Hade  an  excursion  to  a  place  called  the  Maddalena,  on  the  other 
'de  of  the  liver,  to  which  we  were  conveyed  by  a  carriage  on  the  tom- 
and  where  we  found  an  excellent  cup  of  coifce,  aud  a  superl)  n'vvvj 
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of  the  Danube,  wbuliiig  a  long  way  through  (he  chaTming  and  extensive 
valley  beneaih.  I  athise  the  tourist  to  vary  the  day  by  a  similar  in\K 
and  to  go  to  bed  early  after  paying  his  bill  (which  we  did  not),  for  the 
train  starts  at  six  in  the  morning  for  Gnumden,  and  he  has  need  of 
repose  after  passing  the  last  night  on  the  river. 


FROM    LIKZ  TO    GMUKDEN    AKD    ISCHL. 

CoNTHARv  to  onr  strict  in  junctions  to  be  called  early,  the  porter 
knocked  at  each  of  our  doors  m  the  morning  to  tell  us  that  we  must  be 
quick  to  save  the  first  train.  The  consequence  was,  that  we  had  but 
just  time  to  pay  our  bills  without  examinujg  them,  much  to  the  satis* 
faction  of  the  head-waiter,  and  htirn»'  nlT  to  the  station,  which  was  at 
some  distance.  The  second  bell  bad  jyst  been  rung  when  we  arrived, 
and  weighing  and  paying  being  aecomidished,  we  took  our  places  in  the 
carnage,  already  on  the  move.  My  scat  was  comfortable  enough,  and 
the  motion  on  tbe  mils  that  uniform  shaky  rumbling  to  which  we  are 
all  now  accustomed ;  but,  instead  of  tearing  on  in  tbe  train  of  the  hiss- 
ing, spouting,  infernal  monster  in  tront,  we  followed  two  jaded  hacks  in 
a  slow  jog  trot  through  a  long,  straight,  uninteresting  aveuue  of  tirs.  I 
amused  myself  by  examining  the  bill  I  had  just  paid  at  the  hotel,  and  it 
proved  clearly  enough,  that  tbe  waiter  bad  remembered  to  forget  his 
promise  to  have  ils  called  early  and  in  good  time,  for  I  perceived  that  I 
had  been  charged  for  what  1  had  not  bad,  and  overcharged  for  what  1 
had  had  ;  this  manoeuvre  of  obliging  strangers  to  pay  their  bills  iu  the 
hurry  of  departure,  is  often  employed  in  many  other  places  besides  Linz 
by  the  cunning  head-waiters,  who  put  all  tbe  excess  above  the  bonaJicU 
account  into  their  own  pockets. 

Sometime  before  reaching  Lambach,  we  came  in  view  of  the  renowned 
Traunstein,  the  first  mountain  that  salutes  us  on  entering  tbe  Salzkam* 
merguL  The  well  known  profile  of  Louis  XVL  is  at  once  to  l>e  recog- 
nised, the  head  as  it  were  reclining  on  its  rocky  pillow,  and  looking  up 
into  the  heavens.  Tbe  features  are  perfectly  delineated,  and  certainly 
hear  a  striking  resemblance  to  tbe  portraits presened  of  that  unfortunate 
monarch;  altnong!i  a  good  friend  of  mine  from  our  North,  who  lives  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  had  passed  that  way  frequently,  told  me  that  he 
bad  never  been  able  to  discover  how  or  in  what  manner  the  likeness  was 
to  he  traced. 

My  friend  and  I  bad  taken  our  places  only  as  far  as  Lambach,  that 
we  might  pay  our  respects  to  the  first  Lion  of  the  Salzkammergut,  the 
celebrated  Traunfalls.  After  fortifying  ourselves  with  a  gomi  breakfast, 
of  nH>st  excellent  coflcc  and  accompaniments,  at  that  comfortable 
inn  close  to  the  station,  we  took  the  landlord's  (disinterested  of  course) 
advice  in  tbe  s!iai>e  of  one  of  his  open  vehicles,  willi  two  horses,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Falls.  Shoukl  any  reader  follow  our  example,  wdiich, 
lor  reasons  hereafter  given,  I  advise  him  not  to  do,  let  him  request  tlie 
landlord  not  to  give  the  sleepy  or  rather  sleeping  coachman  ;  tor  the 
one  who  drove  us  swerved  so  continually,  almost  at  right  angles,  over 
his  horses,  then  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  that  we  feared  he 
w^ould  fall  headlong  from  nis  seat ;  and,  so  strong  was  the  proj>eiisity, 
like  that  of  the  fat  boy*s  in  the  immortal  Pickwick,  to  fall  asleep,  that 
not  all  my  pokes  (some  of  them  pretty  hard  ones),  with  my  stout  walk- 
ing-stick, could  kee]i  him  upright  on  bis  box.    The   landlord,   who 
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1  wt<i<yawakc  to  JarvT^'s  napping  inclinations,  assured  us  on  our 

.  thfti  be  would   never  employ  Inni    ag^aiii  in  the  same  capacity; 

I  doubt  when  next  turn  was  called^  lie  was  in  readiness,  and  is  raost 

Pltkely  at  the  reader  s  sen  ice  at  thin  moment     When  at  the  Falls,  we 

Llwil  tbe  mortification  of  seeing  the  train  pass  within  a  very  short  dis- 

f ittice ;  and,  we  afterwards  learnt,  that  at  Linz,  one  can  make  arrange- 

tnents  to  be  set  down  near  the  FalK  and  be  taken  up  by  the  next  tniin^ 

and  (4iki^n  on  to  Gmundcu  without  any  extra  charge ;  so  that,  by  making 

I  •  few  previous  inquiries,  we  miglit  have  saved  our  three  Horins,  and  the 

liak  of  being  spilt  into  some  ditch  by  our  drowsy  driver.    I  cDnfcss  I  was 

ci     '  inted  when  1  first  saw  those  much- talked-of  Falls.     I  had 

II  them  represented  in  the  engravings  at  Vienna  and  Liuz, 

V  a  limuiing,  roaring,  grand  scale,  that  the  reality  fell  far  short  of  my 

tfitions.  But  although  my  anticipations  may  not  have  been  realized, 

rps  after  having  seen  such  mat^iificent  waterfalls  in  other  parts 

untn%  I  cannot  do  justice  to  tHe  Traunfalls,  yet  I  would  gladly 

Lfcvi^K  tiicoi,  and  I  advise  all  tourists  to  go  and  judge  for  themselves-  I 

Liriain  the  recollection  of  a  large  volume  of  water  rushing  over  what  wc 

"1  weifs  in  Euffland,  into  the  foaminff  vortex  beneath,  hut  the  fall  was 

:  cl<^p  enough  to  excite  those  feelings  of  awe  and  admiration  wi(h 

^%bieb  one  regards  a  fine  torrent  precipitating  itself  into  a  profound  far 

The  water  is  of  a  fieautifnl  colour,  and  the  scenery  around  pretty 

l|>ictures(|ue;  near  the  Falls  there  is  a  small  hotel,  comfortable  enough 

ppearauce,  and  where  one  can  while  away  an  intervening  half- hour 

fith  tnife  and  fork,  and  no  doubt  upon  some  fine  and  very  tresh   trnul* 

tourists  resene  visiting  the  Falls  for  an  excursion  frpm  Gmun- 

bul  I  heard  several  express  their  regret  for  having  thus  lost  their 

'  lime  And  their  money. 

The  country  round  Lambach  is  very  channingj  and  there  must  be 
bI traction  in  the  environs  to  induce  so  many  to  make  a  bait  there 
ifof  ft  *hurt  time.    It  is  at  Lambach  we  have  the  first  view  of  the  Trauuj 
ftt  beautiful  river  we  shall  so  often  see  in  the  course  of  our  route,  wind- 
:  its  graceful  way  through  the  deep  verdant  valley  beneath,  or  rushing 
by  u^  with  noisy  rapidity  when  tempted  to  stroll  along  its  banks. 

After  leaving  Lambach  by  the  afternoon  train  it  began  to  rain,  and 
IP©  were  obliged  to  draw  the  curtains;  I  could,  however,  see  from  time 
to  time  that  the  scenery  was  ver>  picturesque,  and  the  view  of  the  Traun 
tyficn  to  be  enjoyed.  On  arrivmg  at  Gmunden  in  the  evening,  I  was 
^"  -'  •-*"!  in  the  rain,  and  througli  many  a  puddle,  by  a  porter  to  the 
I  Schitr  (Golden  Ship),  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  entrance 
i<«  1111^  uulcd  struck  me  as  anything  but  prepossessing;  however,  every  un- 
favourable impre«»ion  was  at  once  removed,  when  the  view  of  that  most 
Immiiftil  IskCt  as  seen  from  the  window  of  the  c!  mm  her  into  which  I  was 
ffaanrn^  pieteiited  itself  for  the  first  time  to  my  admiring  gaze.  I  am 
not  ftur|»rised  that  many  strangers  should  be  tempted  to  remain  some 
days  at  (imunden  ;  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  the  lively  quay*  and  above 
all  that  charming  lake,  are  very  attractive  to  a  new  comer;  but,  let  me 
f>r^wTtm  him  that,  on  penetrating  into  the  wonderful  country  before 
'  re  there  are  so  many  interesting  objects  to  he  seen,  and  places 

:  lied,  he  will  regret  having  lost  his  tunc  at  Gmunden,    One  day 

IK  quite  enough,  for  should  lie  stay  a  month,  tliat  beautifid  Traunsc^o 
will  Mill  l>e  as  beautiful  and  attmctivc  as  ever.  ]  ativisc  liim.to  ascend 
the  (.lalrarieuberg,  that  high  grct  n  eminence  bidiind  the  town,  with  its 
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pretty  temple  or  church  on  the  summit,  and  there  feast  his  eye.  as  lorig 
as  he  pleases,  on  that  fine  expanse  of  water  spread  out  so  far  below,  sur* 
rounded  by  the  gigantic  mountains,  antl,  tuniiiig  round,  dwell  on  that 
extensive  range  of  hill  and  dale  of  such  beautirnl  verdure  and  Tariety. 
Perhaps  he  will  also  see,  as  I  did,  a  nymph  dressed  in  white,  with  a  large 
pastoral  straw-hat  and  romantic  ringlets  sitting  on  the  green  turf  with 
two  dogs  sleeping  at  her  feet,  and  intently  reading  some  hook.  1  had 
too  much  respect  for  the  high  place  and  her  atoneliness  (if  I  may  so  Ray) 
to  intrude  on  her  meditations,  and  when  1  returned  from  viewing  the 
prospect  on  the  other  side  of  I  lie  church,  she  had  altogether  disappeared, 
and  who  or  what  she  was  remains  still  a  mys^terj' ;  she  could  not  have  been 
Diana,  for  her  dogs  were  not  of  the  chase»  one  being  a  tine  Newfound- 
land, and  the  other,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  was  of  the  Pug  family. 

Certainly  the  environs  ot  Gnninden  are  verj'  charming,  and  no  doubt 
afford  many  agreeable  excursions  to  those  who  choos»e  it  as  a  tempo- 
rary sojourn  ;  but  our  object  is  to  visit  the  Salzkammergut  There  h 
nothing  in  our  hotel  which  should,  or  can  tempt  one  to  remain.  Its 
uncomfortable  and  iutricate  interior  must  have  been  planned  by  some 
crascy  architect.  There  are  a  thw  rooms  in  the  front  commanding  fine 
views  of  the  lake,  and  in  which  one  can  Lake  one's  meals;  the  dining- 
room  l)elow  is  a  diirk,  low,  conunon-looking  place,  from  which  one  ii 
driven  in  the  evening  by  the  vulgar,  noisy,  smoking,  spitting  hahUm^ 
who  congregate  there.  \  tirther  on  I  can  promise  my  reader  large,  light, 
and  well-arranged  salons ;  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  gav,  well-dressed, 
well-behaved  visitors  of  both  &exes,  more  to  his  taste  I  s'liould  Fup|i6se. 
However,  in  that  same  salh.,  one  dines  well,  as  far  as  reganls  the  gas- 
tronomic requisites,  for  all  the  articles  of  (bod  w  ere  good,  and  the  cni^itie, 
according  to  my  taste,  irreproachable.  The  fish  called  the  Rhine  Aiigen 
is,  in  my  opinion,  very  delicious,  and  is,  1  believe,  peculiar  to  the  lako, 
and  1  recommend  the  white  Yuslauer  wine  to  the  notice  of  the  stranger. 
The  smiling  young  landlady  seems  a  very  good-natured  agreeable  per- 
son, but  that  short,  stout  landlord,  with  his  disagreeable,  discontented 
voice,  is  a  great  republican^  and  with  that  sinister  expression  of  eoini- 
tenance,  one  may  be  sure  he  has  a  dexterous  hand  in  helping  himself 
when  occasions  serve;  at  all  events,  be  is  a  good  hand  at  making  out  a 
biU,  as  I  can  testify.  And  this  reminds  me  to  advise  any  traveller,  who 
cares  about  his  florins,  to  pay  bis  dinner-bill  ijistantei\  according  to  the 
prices  marked  on  the  carte,  in  spite  of  Hosa'e  objections,  who  will  urge 
liim  to  leave  it  for  the  final  reckoning.  As  to  that  same  Rosa  (I  mean 
the  good-looking  girl,  with  the  white  netk  and  white  teeth),  if  she  is 
still  the  waitress,  don  t  imagine,  that  when  she  leans  familiarly  on  your 
shoulder,  and  looks  at  you  with  a  fixed  tender  regard,  that  s!ie  is  smitten 
with  your  appearance ;  it  is  to  tempt  you  to  prolong  your  stay,  or  at 
all  events  to  order  another  bottle.  She  is  only  labouring  in  her  voca- 
tion as  a  good  scnant,  who  has  the  interest  of  lier  master  at  heart,  and 
swelling  their  bills  in  view,  when  she  tktters  all  new  comers  with  seem- 
ing partiality.  I  met  on  my  route  two  young  Cantabs,  one  of  whom, 
fascinated  by  her  caressing  attentions,  appeared  deeply  smitten,  and 
tliought  that  he  had  made  a  conquest,  and  expressed  his  intention  of 
retuniing  home  vut  Gmunden,  ]Hirposcly  to  see  her  again.  1  trust  his 
companion  succeeded  in  dissuading  him  from  sucli  an  absurdity,  and 
that  he  is  now  safe  in  England,  dwelling  on  diviner  subjects  than  on 
such  a  divinity  as  the  waiting-girl  at  Gmunden.     On  caUing  for  my 
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wm  much  suiprised  ftt  the  aTnount  chnrgcd  to  rue  as  speiaen  (eat- 
iiig)»  but  it  was  vain  to  reinoiistrafe,  for  it  wa»  as  possible  to  separate 
tile  particles  of  focxi  when  eaten,  as  to  particularise  the  diftcrent  articles 
ibtis  totaliseetl  in  otic  general  charge*  But  I  learnt  tlie  lesson,  always  to 
pay  my  dinner-bill  at  the  raoracnt  whilst  the  items  were  fresh  in  my 
mcsiorTi  ami  thus  affoiditig  no  opportunity  for  the  waiter  to  score  me 
ad  iibiium, 

Thm  lioii/t  sail  across  the  Iake»  with  such  scenery  on  every  sitle»  is  a 
treat  for  the  tourist.     The  cleanliness  comfort^  and  convenience 

the  [metty  SaphU^  will  assure  him  tliat  she  is  commanded  by  a  coun- 
bymast,  and  as  soon  as  he  sees  the  fiue,  jolly -looking  captain,  ho  will 
timiMMiace  him  to  be  what  he  is,  one  of  the  best  and  worthiest  of  gooil 

The  iuTn  round  the  Traunkirchen  is  exquisite,  and  equals  anything 
on  the  Rhine;  and  immediately  one  comes  tn  view  of  Ebenseo,  with  its 
due  extensive  evaporating  buildingss  and  those  lofty  mountains  tower- 
ing to  the  skies.  Here  one  enters  into  the  Salzkammcrp^t.  The  gooii 
capiain  is  amiable  to  the  last  moment  Instead  of  the  bluff  peremptory 
cnmniand,  "  stop  her/*  which  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  in  the  ports  of 
Ibe  t'hannel,  two  sostrmtio  descending  tones,  an  octave  aport,  kindly 
tntr^ts  the  man  below  to  **stop  her.**  An  omnibus  is  in  waiting  to 
lakt'  us  on  to  Ischl,  and  through  a  most  beautiful  valley  by  the  side  of 
the  Traun,  and  a  range  of  mountains  clothed  to  their  summit  with 
Itire,  we  pass  gently  on  in  two  hours  to  Ischl  Wlieii  the  view  of 
magnificent  amphitheatre  of  mountains  surrounding  I  he  valley,  in 
b  Ischl  is  placed,  hurst  on  my  sight,  1  said  to  myself,  **all  right," 
dfoie  up  with  gleeful  anticipation  to  the  Foate  hotel. 


ST.  WOLFGANG. 

IsuiX  say  \^ery  little  at  present  of  my  first  impressions  at  Ischl, 

me  remained  there  hut  an  hour  or  two  on  this  my  first  visit;  but  a 

rwiort  interview  witli  Nature,  arrayed  in  such  charms  as  appeared  all 

i,  sufficiently  assured  me  of  the  many  enjoyments  she  had  in  store 

when  more  intimately  acquainted.     I  was  anxious  to  proceed  as 

I  aa  fiossible  to  St,  Wolfgang,  not  merely  impelled  by  the  curiosity 

^♦ience  which  most  strangers  feel  on  their  first  arrival  to  see  the 

1  lake  of  that  name,  but  to  rejoin  my  friend,  who  had  preceded 

'   a  family  then  residing  at  their  chateau,  on  the  borders  of 

1  :j  See.     However,  ray  impatience  was  not  so  great  as  to 

i«iiu.  r  me  to  leave  Ischl  with  an  em]>ty  stomach.     A  dish  of  forrelkn 

"jlrout)  with  salad,  and  an  excellent  cotelette  with  erhsen  (green  peas), 

iitihe<3  down  with  a  glass  of  captlal  beer,  and  a  kMe  jflaschc  w^in,,  soon 

Hied  up  the  void»  and  I  iiiounted  into  my  open  carriage,  which  had  been 

the  interim  procured  for  me  by  Franz,  the  head-waiter,  and  rattled 

iway  right  menily  to  St  Wolfgang. 

The  nr*t  part  of  the  road,  after  leaving  the  towii  on  the  left  bank  of 

rivrr  Ischl,  is  ver)'  pretty  and  interesting ;  soon  after,  on  turning 

iTf  '■  1'  on  the  right,  you  lose  sight  of  the  river  in  a  great  mea- 

■fcue,  )0u  have  a  fine  verdant  valley  to  pass  through,  and  mcmn- 

tiiiiws  N-arying  in  form  and  dimension,  on  every  side,     If  you  wish  lo 

kncfW  the  name  of  any  pailicular  mountain,  ask  kutcher  (coachman),  for 

t  knoarti  tbera  all.     If,  by  good  chance,  you  have  the  youngest  driver 
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from  the  Anchor  at  Ischl,  you  will  have  a  rery  intelligent  and  accoin- 
motlatjiig  fellow.  Of  course  you  will  have  seen  by  thu  tariff,  that  one 
spanning  (hoTse)  is  much  cheaper  than  two,  and  is  t|uile  sufficient  for 
one  or  two  persons,  unless  you  wish  to  act  Milonl,  which  is  very  trou- 
hlesome  as  well  as  exi^eusive  in  this  country.  On  alighting  at  the 
Wliite  Ilon^  hotel,  at  the  bottom  of  the  steep  hill  at  St*  Wolfgang,  I 
found  a  chamber  already  prepared  hr  me,  and,  on  sending  my  card  to 
the  sc/iloss  (castle),  my  friend  soon  nmde  his  appearance,  without  his 
hat,  thereby  indicating  that  I  must  not  keep  him  wailing,  but  proceed 
with  him  without  parleying,  to  be  presented  to  his  fiiends,  by  whom  I 
was  roost  kindly  received. 

Every  visitor  to  Ischl  well  knows  the  achloss  at  St,  Wolfgang,  in- 
habited during  the  summer  months  by  its  proprietor,  Mr.  Grohman,  the 
banker  at  Vienna,  and  likewise  the  very  beautiful  garden,  whicli,  from 
its  elevated  and  commanding  situation,  was  formerly  a  calvary,  and  now, 
by  a  natural  transition,  become  a  paradise,  itito  which  all  comors  are 
iiee  and  welcome  to  enter ;  and  such  is  the  curiosity  aiid  admiration 
these  gardens  excite,  that  1  have  seen  seven  or  eight  carriages  (some  of 
them  roya!)  in  waiting  for  the  parties  I  hey  had  brought  to  visit  them. 
Indeed,  the  Land  of  Nature  and  the  line  ta^^te  of  man,  have  combined  to 
render  this  spot  another  Eden.  That  table-like  eraiuence  seems  to  have 
been  raised  up  by  the  one,  as  a  platform  from  whence  to  survey  her 
lovely  creation  around ;  and  that  verdant  space  so  tastefully  laid  out 
with  its  diversified  walks,  shrubberies,  &c.,  all  kept  in  the  most  perfect 
order,  evidence  the  horticultural  genius  of  the  worthy  proprietor.  To 
enjoy  fully  the  enchanting  scenery  around,  there  are  many  rustic  seats 
and  chairs  placed  in  bower,  grotto,  arliouror  temple,  which  seem  to  rival 
each  other  in  their  attractive  invitations  to  enter,  and  from  each  there 
is  a  very  fine  view  of  the  lake,  spread  out  longitudinally  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  The  distant  op|wsite  borders,  so  verdant  and  picturesque, 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  and  the  lof\y  range  of  moun- 
tains beyond,  render  the  cofip  d'neil  perfect.  From  this  garden  the 
famoys  old  Schafherg  is  seen  in  all  its  grandeur,  the  line  of  whose 
summit  forms  a  most  interesting  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  on  which 
the  eye  rests  with  a  longing  regard^  as  the  summit  of  one's  ambition  to 
reach.  Every  visitor  to  tJiis  favoured  spot  must  (>e  struck  with  the 
brilliant  hues  of  those  beautiful  choice  flowers,  which  spread  themselves 
out  so  luxuriantly  throughout  the  garden,  and  which  owe  no  doidit  their 
peculiar  bloom  and  fragrance  to  the  tending  care  of  the  amiable  mistress 
of  the  place.  There  is  a  particylarly  fine  group  of  old  trees  on  the 
verge  of  that  beautiful  terrace,  which  really  appear  coeval  with  the  soil, 
but  still  preserving  a  most  luxuriant  foliage,  and  under  the  shade  of 
these  trees  there  is  a  characleristic  seat,  on  which  I  often  rested  until 
very  late ;  one  evening  I  distinctly  heard  a  conversation  iM^twcen  two 
fishermen  in  their  boat  far  out  upon  tbe  lake,  I  was  after  wards  told 
that  this  was  not  at  all  remarkable,  owing  to  the  purity  of  tbe  air. 

The  fine  schloss  inhabited  by  the  family,  was  formerly  an  abl>ey,  be- 
longing, 1  believe,  to  the  Benedictine  order,  and  was  for  some  days  the 
refuge  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  in  1683,  when  Vienna  was  besieged  by 
the  Turks,  In  going  to  the  garden  you  pass  through  a  fine  cloister,  and 
the  doors  you  see  to  the  let!  open  to  chambers  most  comfortably,  and 
acme  of  them  beautifully  fitted  up,  with  tine  panneled  oak  ceilings  and 
wainscoting,  and  Gorres[K>nding  funiiturCtthe  carving  on  which  displays 
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Ui*  ctifining  workmntisliip  of  some  clever  artists  of  former  ilavF»  and  the 
Uslt*  ond  splendour  of  Uie  ancient  possessors.     TFic  family  occupy  the 
Uufy  nbovi*,  consisting  of  a  suite  of  fine  lofty  apartments  where  I  often 
putook  of  the  hospitality  of  the  estimable  owner  and  his  polished  and 
rjaosl  amiable  ladv,  the  happy  circle  sometiraes  increased  by  the  presence 
Df  their  »on,  a  tall,  manly-look ing-feliow,  with  liis  very  beautiful  wife,  a 
in  woman  of  ouf5,  1  am  proud  to  say,  and  who  live  at  a  pretty  place 
I  a  mile  from  St.  Wnlf^rang. 
The  little  town  of  St.  Wolfgang  is  a  straggling  sort  of  place,  and  not 
character  with  its  environsv     The  hotel  js  in  a  dull,  low  situation^ 
nd  not  at  all  alluring  in   its  outward  appearance,  yet  I  passed  upwards 
t  a  week  there  most  comfortably  and  opreeably.     Mine  host  and  his 
wile  were  vio  attenti%*e  and  obliprngt  my  njce  breakfast  of  such  excellent 
oofliH)  ftnd  good  etceteras,  and  for  my  dinner,  fish  so  fresh  and  well- 
(tresBed,  ft  cotelelte  worthy  of  Ude,  with  capital  beer  and  wine,  my  clean 
^tiod  eomfoKable  chamber  ;  all  these  affrcmens  combined,  with  my  con- 
Wuity  to  thf*  schloss,  to  render  me  indis|X)sed  to  depart.     Indeed,  this 
White  Horse  hotel  may  be  well  recommended   for  a  tcmjiorary 
11,  and  as  a  point  of  dejiarture  to  many  objects  and  places  of  at- 
in   the   immediate  neighbourhood.     FrimOt   it  is  by  far  the 
.  and  most  convenient  SjKit  to  start  from  for  the  ascent  of  the 
jf,  whicii  no  traveller,  possessing  vigour  or  perseverancci  will 
I  to  amke,  if  he  has  any  regard  for  his  reputation  as  an  enterprising 
f  igeous  tourist,  or  any  earnest  desire  of  enjoying  a  most  won- 
V  ey  of  the  world  he  is  in.     To  the  infirm  or  indolent,  and  to 
(^liic  Uit  sex,  Uieie  arc  facilities  offered,  which  remove  at  once  all  diffi- 
ilties  and  objections.     For  eight  Borins  you  are  conveyed,  in  an  easy 
air,  to  the  very  summit,  and  down  again  to  your  easy  chair  in  your 
om.     For  one  pi'rson  four  ]iorters  are  required,  who  take  their  turns 
ro  at  a  time;  but,  although  the  ascent  in  some  places  is  so  steep  as  to 
lirrjmre  grrut  exertion  of  their  strength,  yet  those  fellows  make  nothing 
l>f  it,  and  hea\y  as  you  may  be,  make  light  of  you.     Instead  of  taking 
Fthctr  turns  with  reluctance,  quite  the  contrar)';  they  resume  their  places 
with  alaerity,  and  with  an  apparent  preference  of  the  honour  of  carrying 
jrtm  to  walking  unemployed.     Yet  I  should  suppose  they  wouM  rather 
Dave  the  pleasure  of  taking  up  that  young  lady  with  the  slender  ft)rm» 
than  her  nuijband  or  brother  of  sixteen  stone.     Before  deciding  upon 
the  accent  some  precautions  are  necessary,  m\h  respect  to  the  weather 
and  tirne  of  the  year;  nor  should  the  stranger,  however  young,  agile, 
tnd  adventurous,  attempt  it  without  a  guide,  for  sometimes  tne  fogs 
arise  swddenlv.  and  there  would  be  great  danger  in  Iming  alone,  and  un- 
acquainted with  the  paths  and  turnings^  especially  in  descending.     Also 
11)  unfavourable  weather,  supposing  the  summit  gained,  there  would  be 
nothing  else  gained  to  repay  one  tor  so  much  latigue  and  exertion,  for 
{  below  is  enveloped  in  mist  and  obscurity,  to  say  nothing  of 
ult  and  slippery  descent.     In  the  next  place  the  mind  must  he 
made  up  to  remain  alt  the  night  on  the  summit,  if  we  would  enjoy  one 
of  the  principal  ant ici (ml ions  which  urge  on  those  who  climb  the  steep 
Bscimt,  I  mean  the  setting,  and  especially  the  rising  of  the  sun.     When 
•n  fatigues  and  difficulties  are  surmounted,  and  you  have  reached  the 
tofv  it  ii»  extremely  agreeable  to  find  a  resting*place,  and  espeoiallv  a 
didler  for  the  night,  however  short  the  night  and  rude  the  shelter.  For 
eomforis^  llie  new  arrivals  have  to  thank  the  landlord  of  the 
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White  Horstj  l)clow»  who  has  established  liimfdf  land  lord  above,  far  L»tit 
of  reacb  of  supervisors  or  licensing  magistrates,  1  sboulil  suppise.  Thi* 
hotel  lie  has  here  constructed  is  not  on  a  grand  scale,  but  in  that  sub- 
stantial hut  it  is  nmch  better  to  sleep,  than  making  your  bed  on  the 
c^ld  tjround.  There  are  beds  for  eiujht,  and  to  ensure  one,  it  is  nece^ 
sarv  to  be  provided  with  a  ticket,  which  is  given  at  the  White  Horso, 
and  for  which  you  pay  30  kreuzcrs.  Although  one  always  finds  on  tbe 
mountain,  coftee,  bread,  saucisson,  cheese,  wine,  &c.,  yet  I  would  ad- 
vise every  one  to  order  something  substantial,  according  to  his  taste,  to 
i\e  carried  up  by  the  guide  or  one  of  the  porters,  for  one  arrives  on  the 
summit  pretty  bungry,  and  the  air  there  is  very  keen  and  appetizing. 
Sometimes  one  meets  pleasant  parties  on  that  high  eminence,  and  of 
course  there  can  be  no  other  alternative  but  to  become  sociable.  I  met 
a  young  Englishman  at  Ischl,  who,  from  some  words  which  escaped  him, 
had  not  long  before  made  first  acquaintance  with  his  intended  wife  in 
that  hut ;  but  they  say  that  marriages  are  made  in  the  heavens.  It  i** 
only  during  the  three  montlisof  July,  August,  and  September,  that  of»cn 

Chouse  is  kept  on  the  mauntain,  then  the  tandlortl  descends  from  his  ex- 
alted position,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  eagles  reign  lord* 
paramount.  Before  setting  out,  it  is  well  to  he  provided  wiih  a  stout 
walking-stick,  or  a  stafl'well  spiked,  which  they  will  give  you  at  the 
hotel,  and  very  useful  in  mountain  excursions.  Regard  well,  also,  the 
solidity  of  your  hoots  or  shoes,  and  if  you  take  up  a  good  telefK^pe,  your 
enjoyment  of  the  scene  below  will  be  much  increased.  Let  your  guide 
also  carry  an  additional  light  coat,  if  you  hap|)en  to  have  one,  for  the 
sharp  air  on  the  sumniit  is  apt  to  check  the  perspiration  excited  by 
the  hihorious  ascent.  For  the  young  and  active,  about  three  hours  and 
a  half  are  sufficient  for  the  ascent,  but  if  not  pressed  for  time,  I  advise 
every  one  to  take  it  easy.  It  is  better  to  leave  St.  Wolfgang  alwul 
three  in  the  aflcmoon,  for  then  you  reach  the  top  in  good  time  to  enjoy 
the  sunset.  At  all  the  picture  shops  they  sell  a  small  panorama  for  10 
kreuzers,  which  will  be  found  very  useful,  and  will  enable  the  spectator 
to  ascertain  tlic  name  and  [losition  of  each  lake,  and  also  the  name  of 
the  most  conspicuous  mountains,  among  the  infinite  number  which  pre- 
sent tliemsclves  oti  all  sides  to  your  view.  With  a  good  e;lass,  on  a  clear 
day»  one  can  see  the  distant  towers  of  Munich  and  Ratisbon;  but  it 
wwld  be  impossible  to  particularize  the  numlierless  attractions  of  the 
wonderful  panorama  aroimd.  But  the  visitor  must  not  let  the  fatigue 
of  the  preceding  day  prevent  bim  from  rising  before  the  dawn  com- 
mences, for  it  is  the  ftrst  glimmering  approach,  and  the  gradual  increase 
of  light  which  ushers  in  Aurora,  and  the  receding  shades  of  darkness  by 
degrees  withdrawing  the  veil  which  covers  the  face  of  Nature,  whicn 
form  the  wonderful  beauty  of  that  most  glorious  spectacle,  and  which 
must  impress  every  rational  mind  with  feelings  of  awe,  and  grateful 
adoration  towards  the  Almighty  Creator,  who  called  such  a  beautiful 
world  out  of  darkness,  and  ^ave  it  to  us  for  our  habitation. 

The  Church  at  St.  Wolfgang  is  very  interesting  in  itself,  and  as 
BO  connected  witb  the  life  of  the  holy  man,  the  canonized  bishop  of  that 
name.  He  was  bishop  of  Ratisbon  in  the  tenth  century,  who,  to 
escape  from  the  almost  idolatrous  worship  of  the  |icople,  fled  from  bis 
bishopric,  and  took  reihge  in  the  then  wild  country  bordering  the  lake. 
He  erected  a  chapel,  and  made  himself  a  cell  at  Frankenstein,  where 
he  lived  au  anchorite  five  years.     His  piety  soon  attracted  pilgrims,  of 
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wbntn  there  came  annual iy  twelve  tliousand  to  receive  his  benediction. 
Being  recognisetl  by  a  inouiitaiaeer,  ho  was  prevailed  upon  to  return  to 
RAlisbon,  where  he  died.  About  a  century  af'ler  his  deatli,  they  erected 
a  chuTch  to  his  raemory,  which  was  destroyed  hv  fire  tn  1420,  and  re- 
plaotnl  by  the  present  church,  the  interior  of  winch  is  ver}'  tine,  as  well 
"".  iotiJT^ling,  particularly  tlie  altar,  a  beautiful  piece  of 'workmanship 
/«  sculptor  in  wood,  named  Michael  Packer,  a  Tyrolean  artist,  and 
acbolar  of  Albert  Durer.  Besides  other  altars  they  show  you  the 
mbfa],  the  crossi  and  chalice  of  the  saint,  and  his  cell,  enclosed  with  an 
iron  gmtlng.  On  the  Sunday  I  heard  some  excellent  music,  but  I  couid 
not  help  Temarking"  the  extraordinary  plainness  of  t!ie  female  peasant 
part  CI  the  oongrepation,  and  the  premature  shrivelled  anpearance  of 
ihrir  tawny  skin.  Their  shapes  too  were  most  frightfully  disfiguTed  by 
Ihom  hideous  brown  stuff  spencers  which  they  all  wear,  and  which  f*ive 
tliim  the  appearance  of  being  hump'baeked,  or  at  least  of  being  very 
xtMtiid-should erred.  I  su[>pose  some  chilly  fushionalde  of  that  class,  hav- 
ing dcstred  her  milliner  t^>  well  stuff  her  spencer  to  protect  her  from 
UiG  cold,  was  followed  by  a  host  of  imitators,  each  rivallmg  the  other  in 
Uie  quantity  of  paddings  about  the  shoulders,  and  which,  even  in  the 
•usnmer  heat,  they  do  not  abandon.  However,  I  must  say,  that  the 
O0(]tietries  of  their  toilette  did  not  distract  their  attention  from  their 
reltifious  duties,  for  I  never  saw  a  more  attentive  congregation,  and 
whidi  indeed  is  the  case  throughout  Austria,  as  far  as  I  have  seen.  In 
tV  fyof  St.  Wolfgang,  there  are  three  other  lakes  well  worth 

s  nuld  the  tourist  have  time  and  inclination  to  sec  all.     The 

nAr^'u  See  (black  Ijake),  so  called  from  the  dark  appearance  of  its 
ter,  and  very  interesting  on  account  of  its  solitary  and  elevated 
itian,  hut  ver\'  fiitiguingto  ascend,  and  very  disagreeable  to  descend, 
lly  after  wet  weatlicr.  Next  the  Attersee,  the  largest  of  all  the 
00  the  borders  of  which  there  is  a  very  good  hotel  at  Weissen- 
vhere  one  dines  well  and  sleeji^  comfortably.  Then  the  Mondsee, 
nhich  one  sails  to  visit  the  town  of  that  name,  the  cliurch  of 
vilidl  is*  the  finest  in  this  countr>,  after  the  celebrated  Dom  at  Sak- 
barg.  An  a^^^e^ible  excursion  may  be  made  to  these  two  lakes  by 
Imtu^  St.  Wolfgang  early  in  the  morning,  with  a  boat  and  a  couple  of 
nmen.  In  about  three  nuartcrs  of  an  hour  you  arrive  opposite  the  rock 
at  Falkenstein,  where  tiiere  is  an  extraordinary  echo,  which  repeats 
words  and  even  phrases  several  times.  If  pu  are  provided  with  a  pistol, 
you  will  he  nuicn  struck  with  the  report  it  makes,  or  with  a  coniet4- 
iston,  producing  the  eftect  of  a  concert.  Then  a  most  ciiarming  sail 
the  fiirtljcst  extremity  of  the  lake  takes  you  to  Fierberg,  where  you 
lid,  and  if  hungry  will  find  some  excellent  fish.  A  walk  of  aljoiit  an 
r  will  bring  you  to  Schasrfling,  on  the  borders  of  the  Mondsee, 
re  vou  take  boat  to  An,  from  whence  there  is  a  path  by  the  side  of 
tttl  to  Uuterrach,  where  you  embark  for  the  bote!  at  Weissenbach, 
mentioned.  If  you  wish  to  visit  the  town  of  Mondsee,  or  to 
liter  at  any  inter\'ening  spot^  you  can  dismiss  your  boat  when  you  reach 
rtierg,  and  from  Scha^fling  you  have  a  picturesque  way  to  St,  Gilgen, 
id  afXer  exploring  the  beauties  of  that  iilace,  you  can  return  to  Ipchl 
the  direct  post  road,  or  cross  the  lake  again  to  St.  Wolfgang, 
is  also  a  very  interesting  walk  of  atmut  an  hour  and   a  half, 

Jii  a  silent  slia<iy  forest,  to  the  rock  of  Falkenstein,  where  one  sees 

le  hermitage,  and  the  cavern  which  St.  Wolfgang  inhabited. 
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THE  SCRAPES  AND  ESCAPES  OF  TOM  BAGGS. 


TiiKRK  IB  a  class  of  men  who  seem  to  be  the  footballs  of  Fate,  for  she  j 
kicks  them  about,  now  up,  now  down,  in  a  most  uBaccoun table  manuer, 
and  yet  with  no  very  great  apparent  detriment  to  themselves.  They 
always  **fall  on  their  feet,**  like  a  eat  thrown  out  of  a  second  floor 
window,  and  though  occaaionally  a  little  shaken  by  their  tumble,  they 
are  never  much  hurt,  and  go  on  again  shortly  as  fresh  and  as  lively  as 
before.  One  upset  in  the  hunting  field  will  break  one  man's  neck — 
another  has  had  fifty  in  his  life,  and  never  been  the  worse  for  them — all 
from  a  lucky  way  he  has  of  coming  down*  So  it  is*  morally,  with  the 
men  we  are  writing  of:  they  are  ruined  in  fortune,  hopes,  reputation  or 
something  of  the  kind,  a  hundred  times  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime,  and 
yet  you  meet  them  a  few  mouths  after  each  of  such  disasters  looking  as 
happy  and  tJourishing  as  ever,  while  you  have  known  many  a  man  hang 
himself,  or  jump  into  a  canal,  or  rush  off  to  California,  or  do  something 
equally  demented,  for  a  less  cause  than  any  one  of  the  other's  hundred 
tniBhaps.  What  is  the  cause  of  tliis  difference  ?  Is  it  temperament  \ 
To  a  great  extent.  Or  education  ?  Perhaps  a  little  so.  Or  digestion  I 
Immensely  so.  But  yet  it  is  none  of  these  three  individuallfr^  though 
they  all  operate  considerably  in  producing  the  enviable  result. 

Probably  almost  every  reader  will  call  to  mind  one  such  individual 
among  his  acquaintance.  The  best  specimen  I  ever  knew  myself,  was  my 
old  schoolfellow,  Tom  Baggs. 

At  school,  Tom  was  never  out  of  a  scrape.  He  had  always  some  new 
plan  for  infallible  **  construing,"  or  for  unerring  mathematical  demonstra- 
tions ;  but  somehow  or  other,  when  he  put  them  in  practice,  he  never  i 
knew  his  classical  lesson  at  all,  and  his  mathematical  exercise  invariably 
"demonstrated'*  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  He  had  wonderful' 
schemes,  too,  for  procuring  unlimited  aupplies  of  apples  and  hard-bake, 
without  the  possibility  of  an  inconvenient  discovery  on  the  part  of  our 
dominie,  but  the  schemes  were  always  fallacious,  and  ended  in  heaven 
know  11  how  many  hundred  tines  of  task- work  to  every  one  engaged  in 
them,  with  the  addition  of  a  sound  birching  of  poor  Tom^  the  concocton 
Still  Tom  was  never  out  of  spints,  "  Here  'a  a  pretty  go  1  *'  he  *d  say, 
on  the  first  discovery  of  any  of  his  nefarious  plots  ;  "  I  'm  done  for-  Of 
course  I  shall  be  expelled.  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,  can  it!"  And  with 
that  comfortable  reflection,  he  submitted  patiently  to  the  prescribed 
punishment,  and  then  set  his  brain  to  work  on  new  schemes. 

When  Tom  lefl  school  he  went  to  college,  where  he  was  rusticated 
more  than  once,  and  every  one  said,  "What  a  lucky  fellow  to  escape 
expulsion  T'  but  he  managed  to  pull  through  for  his  degree,  and  the  very 
day  after  he  got  it,  in  a  town  and  gown  row,  he  *' pitched  in"  to  the  first 
man  he  came  near,  who  proved  to  be  the  principal  of  a  neiglibouring 
college.  He  was  recommended  to  leave  the  university  forthwith,  and 
he  did  so ;  but  it  was  of  little  consei^uence,  as  he  had  just  sav^  his 
degree. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  a  fellow  like  Tom  Baggs  ?  You  could  n't 
make  him  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor,  to  say  nothing  of  a  parson.  If  you  gave 
him  a  commission  in  the  army,  he  was  safe  to  be  broken  in  a  year  for 
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9mOB  abtiUTi  prank ;  and  If  he  went  into  the  navy  (but  ha  was  too  old 
for  that)  be  would  have  been  at  tJie  head  of  a  mutiny  or  the  bottom  of 
the  left  on  his  first  voyage.  Afler  all,  the  anny  perhaps  was  beat  suited 
to  him,  and  so  Baggs  senior,  who,  entre  noust  was  mortaUy  afraid  of  his 
•on,  got  Jmn  a  commission  in  the  127th  foot 

The  finrt  fortnight  of  Tom's  noviciate  had  hardly  passed  away,  before 
Jlc  wa«  the  moat  popular  man  in  the  regiment.     He  was  extremely  good- 
it  ured,  always  in  high  spirits,  ever  ready  for  a  lark,  and  as  daring  a 
Jlow  as  ever  lode  a  steeple- chase  or  led  a  forlorn  hope. 
Tlie  1 27th  had  a  grievance-     The  officers  were  a  set  of  jolly  fellows, 
rith  one  exception,  and  that  was  the  lieut.-coloneL     The  latter  was  one 
Tthoae  anomalous  beings,  a  straight-laced,  psalm-singing  soldier ;  a  man 
rho  publicly  reprimanded  his  men  if  they  played  at  foott»oll  on  Sunday 
,  and  positively  refused  to  let  the  band  of  the  regiment  play  at 
aj  tliaatre,  ball,  or  race-meeting.     This  was  unendurable  to  the  rest  of 
>  effieen ;  they  had  a  <ine  band,  and  each  one,  of  course,  contributed  to 
Its  maintenance,  and  yet  the  colonel,  as  commander  of  the  regiment,  could 
forbid  it  playing  at  the  very   places  where  the  officers  most  wanted  it. 
As  «<jon  as  Torn  heard  of  this,  he  resolved  to  remedy  the  evil,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt 

To«D*8  regiment  was  quartered  in  one  of  the  quietest  old  cathedral 
towns  in  tlie  south  of  England ;  a  place»  in  fact,  abounding  in  clerical 
fMrtlli«n<ii  and  serious  old  ladies  addicted  to  charitable  societies  for  aiding 
•fifjbody  in  the  world — except  their  poor  neighbours  at  their  very 
doonu  In  this  same  town  was  also  a  goodly  Bprinkling  of  young  damsels, 
\  nalumi  tastes  by  no  means  coincided  with  those  of  their  seniors, 
!  they  half  80  much  pleased  at  the  sight  of  a  cassock  and  a  shovel 
i  of  a  red  jacket  and  a  shako,  A  young  curate  had  occasionally 
1  hr  some  of  them,  but  he  stood  no  chance  when  even  the  newest 
entered  the  lists  against  him.  The  elderly  dames,  on  the  con- 
Imj,  looked  on  the  military  dress  as  Satan's  uniform,  and  shunned  the 
■^li  of  young  officers  of  every  grade  almost  as  religiously  as  the  latter 
amded  tAem,  One  exception  alone  did  the  devout  antiques  make  in  their 
Delation  of  red-coats,  and  that  exception  was  in  favour  of  the  psalm- 
_  Bg  lieut-colonel  of  the  127tL 

He  wtJ  considered  eligible  to  figure  a»nong  deans  and  canons  and  pre- 
bemlafiaf,  on  the  committees  of  church -building,  colonial- bishop-making, 
Hindoo-converting,  universal  protestantizing^  and  every  other  sort  of 
societies,  to  which  they  were  devoting  their  time,  energies,  and  spare 
balAenvwns ;  while  the  rest  of  the  regiment  were  looked  upon  as  lost 
iheep, 

•*  Ensign  Baggs  presents  his  compliments  to  Miss  Penelope  Prue,  and 
_  begs  permission  to  wait  on  her,  in  order  to  unfold  to  her  comprc- 
ive  intellect  and  all-sympathizing  heart,  the  outlines  of  a  society  he 
^  wishes  to  see  formed,  having  for  its  object  the  amelioration  of  the  spiritual 
and  moral  condition  of  the  benighted  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Tama- 
ayhoo. 

'  Ensign  Baggs  is  aware  of  Miss  Prue*s  reasonable  prejudice  against 

\  of  his  profession,  but  he  assures  her  that  she  will  be  doing  him  deep 

!  if  she  judges  him  by  the  ordinary  standard,  as  he  trusts  that  in 

sentiments,  and  conduct,  he  is  more  free  from  the  vanities 

i  of  this  sinful  world  than  the  generality  of  his  age  and  order.'* 

Soeb  were  the  contents  of  a  Utile  note  forwarded  by  Tom  Baggs  one 
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fine  morning  to  an  old  maiden  lady  who  was  the  most  ninipant  charity - 
monger  in  the  town.  Having  despatched  it,  Tom  lighted  a  cigar,  put  a 
tankard  of  pale  ale  and  a  pocket  edition  of  **l>on  Juan*'  before  him,  and 
smoked,  imbibed,  and  read,  as  he  awaited  the  reply.  In  the  course  of 
half  an  hour,  his  messenger  returned  with  a  most  gracious  epistle  from 
the  lady^  who  would  be  delighted  to  see  him,  and  who,  be  it  whispered, 
was  rather  elated  at  the  idea  of  having  a  young  ensign  (she  hoped  he  was 
handsome)  to  show  off  in  her  train  against  the  gouty  lieut.-colonel  who 
was  devoted  to  the  councils  of  her  rival  in  charity-dom — Mrs,  Twaddlem. 

Tom  now  prepared  to  start ;  but  first  it  was  necessary  to  be  most 
careful  in  his  toilet,  as  a  gay,  gaudy  attire  was  out  of  the  question  in 
irisiting  so  saintly  a  dame.  Trwth  compels  me  to  say  that  Tom  was 
apt  to  be  rather  «  slang"  in  his  attire,  and,  Uierefore,  was  rather  puzzled 
to  select  a  sufficiently  sober  suit  from  his  wardrobe.  It  was  clear  that 
that  very  large  plaid  pair  of  trowsers  would  never  do,  nor  those  with  the 
stripe  three  inches  wide  down  the  leg,  nor  those  with  the  red  croBS-barB, 
nor  those  of  the  blue  and  white  chess-board,  or  bed-tick,  pattern*  Plain 
grey  for  a  wonder— never  worn  yet — they  '11  do.  Then  for  a  waistcoat ; 
not  that  with  the  broad  white  binding,  nor  that  with  the  large  flap 
pockets,  nor  that  of  sail-cloth,  nor  that  with  zig-zag  stripes  all  over  it  like 
the  conventional  lightning  of  engravings,  nor  that  with  the  agate  buttons, 
or  the  cornelian,  or  the  turquoise,  or  the  gold  ditto — but  the  solitary  black 
one  will  do.  A  black  coat  and  a  plain  blue  neck-tie  added,  and  Tom 
looked  more  like  a  gentleman  and  less  like  a  jockey  in  mufti  than  usual, 
as  he  sauntered  away  to  call  on  Miss  Penelope  Prue. 

On  reaching  that  lady's  abode  he  knocked  very  mildly  and  was  ad- 
mitted by  a  staid  servant,  who  informed  him  that  Jliss  Prue  was  at 
home  and  expected  him*  He  entered  the  drawing-room  and  saw  the 
lady,  who  rose  to  receive  him* 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  and  mutual  compliments.  Miss  Pfue 
began  the  all-important  topic, 

"  You  cannot  think,  Mr<  Baggs,  how  gratified  I  feel  at  your  selecting 
me  for  your  confidence  in  this  great  scheme  of  benevolence  you  are  ori- 
ginating. And  I  am  afraid  you  will  almost  despise  me,  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  don't  quite  know  the  situation  of  Tamarayhoo*" 

"  Oh,  it 's  in  a  dreadful  condition  I  assure  you,'*  said  Tom. 

"Yes — but  you  don't  understand  me/'  responded  the  lady,  "I  mean, 
where  is  it  on  the  map  ?  in  what  part  of  the  globe  ?  " 

This  was  a  regular  poser  to  poor  Tom,  who  had  invented  his  isUnd 
but  quite  forgot  where  to  put  it.  For  the  moment  he  was  quite  discon- 
certed ;  but  recovering  his  self-possession,  he  replied — 

"  My  dear  madam,  so  far  from  despising  you,  I  am  not  even  surprised 
that  you  should  be  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  Tamarayhoo-  So  utterly 
and  miserably  has  this  wretched  island  been  neglected,  that  geographers 
are  for  the  most  part  unacquainted  with  its  very  existence.  But  I  liave 
a  friend  who  lately  sailed  in  the  Pacific  in  his  own  yacht,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  and  in  the  course  of  his  cruise  he  fell  in  with  this  most 
interesting  island.  His  journal,  which  I  will  show  you,  made  it  known 
to  me ;  but  he  keeps  the  matter  secret  at  present,  because  he  is  afraid 
that  a  quantity  of  greedy  speculators  would  make  their  way  there  if  he 
published  any  account  of  it,  and  thus  the  little  island  would  be  ruined 
in  its  native  purity." 

'^  And  what  sort  of  people  are  the  inhabitants  ? 
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"Oh*  the  most  interettmg  creatures  !  They  consider  parricide  at  a 
flffUio  ige  a  duty,  and  they  invoriahly  expose  their  first-bom  children  to 
bt  dM^oured  by  alligators  I'* 

**  How  very  shocking  1  **  cried  the  lady. 

"  Is  ii\  it  I  **  said  Tom  ;  **  but  fancy  the  glory  of  rescuing  people  from 
such  bartekm  !     They  have  good  natural  propensities,  and  it  is  real!y  a 

fiwt  that  thtj  wear  trow I  beg  pardon— excuse  me — but  I  mean, 

they  4^  wtar  tiie  garment  usually  most  neglected  by  savage  nations,  I 
that  one  of  the  strongest  marks  of  a  natural  aptitude  for  civiliza- 
Don't  you,  madam  ?  " 
Whyt  really — upon  my  honour — "  said  the  lady,  hesitating,  and 
ashing  all  the  blood  she  had  into  her  face ;  **  I  never  thought  of  it — of 
tilein  1  should  say^ — that  is— upon  my  word  your  idea  is  jso  veiy  original, 
thai  I  scarcely  know  how  to  answer  .*  '*  and  she  looked  down  and  blushed 
igatn.  It  was  fortunate  for  Tom  that  she  did  not  look  at  liim,  or  she 
would  have  seen  such  a  ludicrous  attempt  at  gravity  on  his  grinning 
lealtin»i*  as  would  have  made  her  detect  an  impoator  at  once. 

"  And  how  do  you  propose  to  commence  your  scheme  for  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the«e  people  ?"  asked  the  lady,  after  a  pause. 

•*  Why,  you  see,"  said  Tom,  "  I  am  but  a  poor  man,  and  I  biovv  that 
tlie  preliminary  expenses  in  these  matters  are  heavy,  so  that  I  propose 
first  1q  have  a  fancy  fair  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  start  the  thing. 
Would  it  not  be  a  glory  to  this  towm  to  have  it  here  ?  *' 
Ob»  by  all  means,  certainly*"  cried  Miss  Prue.  eagerly. 
Would  yotr  undertake  to  get  it  up  ?  "  asked  Tom,  earnestly, 
"Of  course,  I  shall  be  only  too  delighted,"  replied  the  lady.     And  so, 
little  more  conversation,  Tom  had  given  Miss  Prue  a  carte  blanche 
get  up  a  grand  fancy  fair  in  the  Town-hall,  for  raising  funds  towards 
mretlng  the  preliminary  expenses  of  an   evangelical  mission  to  Tama- 
rayhoo,  a  benighted  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

**Why  don't  you  give  the  laiiiude^  Baggs?"  asked  one  of  his  corps. 

'*  By  Jove,   I  think   I  *m    giving  Ihem  latitude  enough ;  there's  the 

whole  breadtJi,  and  length  too,  of  the  Paciiic  Ocean  to  choose  from,  and 

ry   may  put  it   wherever  they  please,  as  long  as  they  don't  stick   it 

Uie  top  of  another  island.     Why  should   1  fetter  the  good  people's 

tmaginations  ?     Nobody  will  like  to   confess   he   doesn't   know  where 

Tamarayhoo  is,  and  so  nobody  will  ask  his  neighbour." 

To  tell  the  truth,  almost  every  person  in  the  place  had  been  poring 
ov«T  hii  or  her  atlas,  ever  since  the  large  bills  announcing  the  Fancy  Fair 
had  been  posted,  vainly  endeavouring  to  find  in  it  the  **  benighted  island.'* 
Butt  OS  Tom  said,  even  the  geographers  had  neglected  it,  and  no  one 
could  find  it.  However,  they  paid  their  money,  and  the  ladies  worked 
to  prepare  all  sorts  of  pretty  things  from  cradles  to  pincushions,  to 
at  the  stalls.  Mrs.  Twaddlem  (Miss  Prue's  rival)  was  terribly 
ijed  at  Miss  P.  having  bagged  an  island  all  to  herself,  and  slie  had 
conversations  with  Colonel  Longjaws  on  the  subject,  and  even 
msinuated  that  she  doubted  the  very  existence  of  Tamarayhoo.  But 
a«  the  colonel  told  her,  he  feared  that  the  expression  of  such  a  doubt 
would  be  libellous,  and  that  the  Church  punished  libellerg  with  white 
■beets  and  tapers,  <kc.,  she  held  her  peace,  and  pretended  to  take  more 
iaterest  than  any  one  in  the  progress  of  the  preparations. 

Tom  managed  most  artfully  to  keep  his  own  name  in  the  background, 
•0  that  no  one  but  Miss  Prue  and  his  own  friends,  knew  of  his  connec- 
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tion  with  tlie  malter.  At  length  the  day  arrived,  and  the  Town  Hall 
was  thrown  open,  the  regimental  hand  was  posted  inside,  and  thestalU 
were  gaily  decked  on  each  side  of  the  large  r<M)m,  Groups  of  pretty 
girls  were  present  in  the  gayest  attire ;  there  is  no  place  like  a  charity  or 
missionary  meeting  for  dress,  Exeter  Hall  beats  the  opera  by  long  odds. 
Every  officer  of  the  regiment  attended,  and  talked  to  the  pretty  girli 
aforesaid  •  The  lie  ut.- colon  el  had  a  terrible  twinge  of  the  gout  to-day, 
stid  80  he  remained  at  home.  Tom  Baggs  waa  observed  to  linger  ch 
to  Miss  Prue's  stall,  and  every  young  lady  woiidered  at  bis  straogit 
taste. 

A  little  whispering  constantly  went  on  between  the  officers  and  K>me 
of  the  young  ladies,  and  a  keen  observer  might  have  suspected  some 
plot  or  secret  being  handed  about.  Tom,  too,  was  seen  in  earnest  con- 
versation  with  the  band-master  more  than  once.  At  length  Tom,  stand- 
ing by  Miss  Prue,  gave  a  nod  to  the  band. 

Drum  1  drum !  drum-drum-drum  I  &c,,  and  the  hand  was  playing  the 
Drum  Polka  in  splendid  style.  At  the  same  moment^  Tom  seized  Misa 
Pnie  round  the  waist*  and  shouting  out  ^*A  Polka  !  a  Polka!  make  way 
there  r*  he  scampered  down  the  centre  of  the  large  room,  at  the  running 
step,  to  Miss  Prue's  intense  horror  and  alarm,  as  she  found  herself 
whirled  along  against  her  will,  and  yet  her  legs  moving  as  fiist  as  they 
could,  as  if  by  some  diabolical  agency.  At  the  same  moment,  every 
other  officer  had  started  with  a  young  partner,  and  at  least  thirty  couple 
were  whirling  and  twirling  in  the  delights  of  the  dance,  in  a  style  that 
would  have  done  Jullien's  heart  good  to  behold. 

But  dire  to  relate,  Misa  Penelope  Prue's  bomiet  and  chevelure  were 
not  intended  for  such  rough  exercise,  and  ere  they  reached  the  end  of 
the  room,  the  fastenings  had  given  way,  both  bonnet  and  '* front*'  were 
gone,  and  poor  Miss  P.  stood  and  shrieked,  with  lier  head  as  bare  as  an 
apple.  It  was  a  terrible  contretemps,  especially  as  Tom  incfeased  her 
disaster  by  his  eagerness  to  aid  her,  and  so  stuck  the  whole  apparatus  on 
again,  hind  before. 

However,  the  dancing  went  on  vigorously,  and  the  young  ladtea 
danced  with  immense  spirit,  from  the  very  rarity  of  their  opportunities 
of  dancing  at  all  The  news  flew  tlirough  the  town  of  the  strange  event, 
and  reached  the  coloners  ears.  His  first  indignation  was  vented  in  a 
peremptory  summons  to  the  band  to  cease  playing,  and  to  quit  the 
building*  And  next  he  vowed  to  find  out  the  concoctors  of  this  vile 
conspiracy.  Tom  was  evidently  a  doomed  man,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  seizing  Miss  Prue  in  the  manner  described;  and,  indeed,  that 
lady's  rage  knew  no  hounds.  She  told  the  colonel  the  whole  story  about 
Tom,  from  beginning  to  end;  and  the  result  was,  that,  from  that  cause, 
and  the  evident  plot  to  get  up  a  dance  with  the  regimental  band  to 
accompany  it,  against  the  colonel's  oft-repealed  orders,  Tom  wb«  otfered 
the  alternative  of  selling  out,  or  standing  a  court-martial.  He  was  sick 
of  garrison  life  ;  so  he  chose  the  former  course,  and  every  one  looked 
on  him  as  a  "  ruined  young  man." 

Poor  Tom  !  he  has  been  ruined  a  dozen  times  since  then. 


I 


Two  years  after  this  event,  I  was  on  service  in  India,  and  I  waa 
ordered  to  join  the  forces  tlien  wamng  in  Scinde,  I  am  not  going  to 
trouble  the  nrnder  with  all  my  marches  and  journeyings  over  the  great 
continent.     Suffice  it  that  my  regiment  at  length  formed  part  of  a  force 
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if  fife  Ibausand  men,  under  the  command  of  a  g^jneml  who,  atnongat 
•thir  Ofiemtiong,  had  to  attack  the  town  of  Sibi  (or  Kajjali),  a  vvell- 
gVfiwQed  und  well- fortified  city.  From  some  unaccoufi table  and  still 
unexpinined  reasoOp  he  detached  one  native  corps  only  to  attack  this 
place* 

This  corps,  the Grenadiera,  advanced  nobly  and  fought  aa  our 

^Eaitem  troops  always  do  fight  when  gallantly  led.     Three  times  were 

•y  driven  bock  from  the  open  gates,  where  they  were  met  by  brave 
[,  who  fought  with  the  heroism  of  desperation  for  their  own  city,  and 
ij  and  glorious  were  the  deeds  of  gallantry  performed  on  the  occasion. 
t)ne  officer  received  his  death- wound  while  rallying  his  sipahis.  A 
bocte  artilleryman,  whose  arm  had  been  severed,  and  who  was  dying 
from  loas  of  blood,  shouted  with  his  last  breath,  to  the  ofhcer  who  led 
the  ftttack,  **  To  the  lefk,  air,  look  to  the  left/'  He  was  right ;  for  there 
WW  the  weak  point.  *^  To  the  \eh  1"  was  the  shout  taken  up  by 
offieera  and  men,  and  with  a  terrific  charge  the  breach  was  forced,  and 
llie  town  wai  taken,  though  it  cost  us  sixty  men.  The  light  company 
of  tha  regiment,  which  had  been  thus  detached  for  the  hard  work,  had 
beeo  previously  fearfully  cut  up  at  Nafiishk,  and  there  and  here  one 
gallant  young  lieutenant  had  distinguished  himself  beyond  all  others. 
JiMlge  my  surprise,  when  in  him  I  recognised  my  old  schoolfellow,  Tom 

I  The  meeting  between  us  was  cordial ;  and  it  was  now  for  the  first 

k       lime  lliat  I  learnt  that  Tom  liad  obtained  a  cadetship,  and  joined  the 
I       Oompttny'e  serrice,  ailer  (quitting  the  Queen's. 
I  **  At  all  events  you  're  in  luck  nowy  Tom,"  said  L 

I  ** At  it  would  seem,  my  dear  fellow,''  replied  Tom;  **but  take  my 

^■■ord  for  it,  111  get  into  some  devil's  scrape  before  long,  and  before  I  get 
^|p  bdtton's  worth  of  reward  for  what  you  please  to  term  my  heroism* 
'  Bui  doD*t  fancy  I'm  a  bit  downhearted  about  ^//af ;  it's  my  fate,  you 
know«  10  I  don't  care  a  pin  more  about  it  than  I  used  to  care  for  old 
teoinie's  bircliings  at  school." 

A  thort  time  afterwards  we  were  encamped  near  the  town  of  Rohri 
in  the  Beloochee  country.  Need  1  tell  the  reader  that  the  Beloochecs 
are  ftrict  followers  of  the  Prophet,  and  terribly  jealous  of  the  sanctity  of 
their  mosques  ?  They  don't  like  an  unbehever  to  enter  those  places  at  all ; 
but  if  they  do  suffer  such  a  thing,  they  are  very  particular  in  making 
him  pull  off  his  boots — rather  awkward  if  you  wear  tight  Wellingtons, 
though  a  matter  of  no  conseqa*'ncc  to  an  Eastern  in  his  loose  slippers. 
A  fair  was  being  held  at  Rohri,  and  some  of  the  sipahis  and  men  of 

boi  nt  went  to  see  it*     Two  or  three  officers  also  went,  and  among 

it  1   Baggs,  as  a  matter  of  course.     At  night  news  reached  the 

camp  oi  a  terrible  row,  in  which  some  of  our  men  had  been  severely 
woundedt  and  one  of  them  had  lost  an  arm.  The  officers  had  returned 
with  the  exception  of  Tom,  who  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  was  at 
bfi  aiscertained  that  he  was  in  captivity,  having  been  seized  and  carried 
off  to  prison  by  a  party  of  furious  Beloochees. 

The  commanding  officer  at  once  made  preparations  to  attack  and  sack 
the  town ;  but  first  gave  notice  that  he  would  refrain  from  doing  so  only 
on  condition  of  the  Beloochees  giving  up  their  prisoner  and  also  giving  up 
tlK»«e  who  had  attacked  our  men*     This  frightened  them  and  they  came 

•  TUU  i»  r»W  aclioit. 
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and  related  the  whole  story — bringing  Tom  with  them,  who  looked 
rather  unhappy,  but  considerably  amuaed  too,  and  who  whispered  as  he 
passed  me,  in  his  old  schoolboy  tone.  **  Didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?  it  *s  all , 
up  with  me.     Well,  it  can't  be  helped,  can  it  f " 

It  then  transpired  that  the  sipahis  had  fallen  in  with  a  party 
Nautch  girls  at  the  fair,  and  had  taken  them  to  danoe  actually  in 
mosque  itself  I  Shade  of  the  Prophet,  only  think  of  that  I  Tom  hail 
followed  at  a  distance  to  watch  the  fun,  and  instead  of  stopping  thftj 
sacrilege,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  had  quietly  looked  on  ;  till  utterly  for-i 
getting  his  position^  and  tired  of  the  monotonous  music  he  was  listening.! 
to,  he  rushed  in,  and  seizing  one  of  the  girls,  and  whistling  his  oldl 
friend^  "  The  Dnim  Polka,"  he  whirled  the  supple  damsel  round  m\ 
polka,  as  he  formerly  served  Miss  Prue  at  the  Fancy  Fair,  but  with  fiw 
greater  ease,  and  without  knocking  off  her  wig. 

The  Beloochees,  mad  with  the  insult  to  their  temple,  attacked  tha^ 
revellers,  and  actually  caught  Tom  and  his  partner  in  the  midst  of  their 
gj'TutionB,  and  locked  them  up. 

The  affair  was  compromiBed,  as  far  as  the  Beloochees  and  the  safety  < 
their  tov^7i   ^vas  concerned  ;    but   Tom   was  at  once  reported  at  bead] 
quarters.     He  took  the  only  course  open  to  him,  of  resigning  his  commia* 
eionj  and  bade  me  farewell  soon  after,  saying, 

"Ruined  again  by  that  infernal  drum   polka!      Well,  it    can't 
helped ;  can  it  ?     Eh  ?  *'  

The  year  1 846  will  not  soon  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  It  was  the 
year  of  my  return  to  England  and  Europe,  after  several  years  of  absence. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  pleasures  of  a  drive  outside  a  four-horse  coach  in 
the  "good  old''  style,  from  Weymouth  to  Southampton,  through  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  New  Forest.  Alas  1  the  stages  are  gone  from 
thence  now,  and  the  forest  itself  is  being  enclosed,  and  heaven  knows 
what  else  besides,  so  that  it  will  doubtless  soon  vanish  like  the  four- 
horse  teams  one  cannot  help  loving,  in  spite  of  all  their  shortcomings  and 
the  superior  convenience  of  railways. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  I  again  fell  in  with  Tom  Baggs,  afVer  losing 
sight  of  him  for  a  long  time.  Frequenting  a  few  such  places  as  Casinos 
and  Cyder  Cellars,  as  a  man  may  be  pardoned  for  doing,  after  living  in 
Indian  forests  for  years,  1  stumbled  on  Tom,  He  was  just  the  same 
man  in  appearance  and  manner  as  I  had  ever  known  him,  and  as  merry 
as  ever.  I  asked  his  history  since  we  had  last  met.  He  assured  me 
that  six  octavo  volumes  would  not  contain  a  bare  record  of  the  change* 
he  had  gone  thro  ugh «  He  had  fought  two  duels  ;  been  tried  for  forgery 
on  account  of  a  letter  he  had  written  in  another  nian^s  name  ^*  for  a 
lark  ; "  he  had  married  an  elderly  lady  reputed  to  be  very  rich,  but  she 
turned  out  not  to  have  a  sixpence,  though  she  made  him  t!ie  antem/e  by 
dying  in  six  months  after  the  nuptials ;  he  had  been  tarmer  and  mer- 
chant, and  failed  in  both  trades ;  he  had  come  into  a  small  fortune^  and 
spent  it  all ;  he  had  been  to  Canada  on  an  ice-importing  speculation,  and 
to  Jamaica  to  carry  out  a  new  scheme  for  cultivating  sugar  at  a 
cheap^^r  rate  than  the  **  slave-grown/*  In  everything  he  had  been  just 
on  the  point  of  the  most  brilliant  success,  and  eacli  time  liad  ended  in 
**  total  ruin ; "  and  yet  he  was  as  smiling  and  as  liappy  as  a  fellow  who 
had  never  known  a  care,  and  seemed  to  be  just  starting  in  life,  with 
everything  before  his  mental  vision  cuuUur  de  rose. 
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"  And  wh^  the  deuce  are  you  now,  Tom  ?  '*  I  inquired, 

**  Dancing-master,  and  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  *  Junior 
Alraack's/  "  he  replied. 

"  Which  means  that  you  are  nothing,  I  presume/' 

**  Indeed  it  doesn't,"  said  Tom,  indignantly ;  "  it  means  that  Tm  a 
drndng-maaiter,  sir,  and  I  give  lessons  at  one -^and-six pence  an  hour^  sir, 
and  I  *m  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  Bonun's  Rooms  in  Castle  Street^ 
tf/Mv,  *  The  Junior  Almack*a,*  sir*" 

"  What  the  deoee  ii  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  '*  I  asked,  seeing  that 
ToBJ  vaa  in  eaiiie«t. 

*  It  means  simply,"  replied  Tom,  '*  that  the  governor  has  cast  me  off, 
u  lie  declares  that  1  've  ruined  my  own  prospects  in  life  just  twenty* 
MrreQ  timei^  and  he  won't  stand  it  any  more.  Now  that 's  exceedingly 
ttnmaofiable  on  the  governor's  part^ — don't  you  think  so  ? — because  of 
cciine  it 's  /  who  suffer  from  my  own  ruin  ;  and  so  long  as  I  don't 
growl  why  should  he  ?  Well,  then,  as  he  has  cast  me  off,  1  am  obliged 
to  do  something  ;  and  so  Boram,  who  *8  an  old  friend  of  mine,  has  given 
me  an  engagement  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  at  his  elegant  and  classic 
eml  Terpaichorean  establishment  (see  bills),  at  one  pound  a  week,  wliich 
being  rather  a  small  sum  for  a  man  of  my  imagination  (it  *8  t/iat  that  ruins 
a  man)  to  live  on,  I  add  to  my  income  by  teaching  the  polka^  valiie  d  deux 
tfmp9f  Cellarius,  and  every  other  conceivable  or  inconceivable  dance,  at 
th0  small  sum  of  one-and-six  per  hour.  Y^u  know  I  was  always  grand 
at  the  polka." 

**  Decidedly  so.  Witness  Miss  Penelope  Prue  and  the  Nautch  girl/* 
■aid  L 

Tom  laughed,  and  begged  me  to  come  to  Boram's  to*morrow  night, 
and  he  would  show  me  "  life  behind  the  scenes."  I  promised  to  come, 
and  I  took  care  not  to  fiiil. 

Boram 'ii  was  a  long,  narrow  room,  with  a  gallery  at  the  end,  in  which 
**  the  band  *'  was  placed.  The  furniture  was  of  the  plainest  deecription, — 
itmply  wooden  forms  covered  with  red  baise  down  the  sides*  At  the 
esid  of  the  room  ^rthest  from  the  band  was  a  window  below  the  level  of 
eiM*B  knees ;  and  peeping  down  it  1  perceived  that  there  was  a  supper- 
room  below  on  the  basement  or  undei^round  floor.  1  had  gone  at  a 
rather  early  hour,  so  that  I  watched  the  company  arrive ;  but  before  I 
did  fto,  I  saw  Tom  Baggs  in  his  new  character,  and  was  highly  amused 
at  hit  costume.  He  wore  his  hair  parted  down  the  middle  and  fnoled 
out  in  the  most  extraordinary  style.  He  had  a  coat  with  extravagantly 
broad  tails,  and  laid  over  at  the  collar  with  white  silk.  His  shirt  was  a 
most  elaborate  piece  of  embroidery,  and  showed  a  red  under  -  waistcoat 
being  also  adorned  with  mock  turquoise  studs,  about  the  size  of  ordinary 
gooseberries.  His  trowsers  were  plaited,  d  la  Francaise^  at  the  waist. 
He  wore  open  work  stockings  and  narrow-toed  pumps ;  and  1  utterly 
dcfpotr  of  describing  the  massiveness  of  his  Mosaic  watcli-chain,  or  the 
MUiancy  of  his  rainbow -coloured  waistcoat. 

And  this  is  the  man  who  stormed  the  breach  of  Sibi  !  thought  L 
Tlie  company  was  decidedly  mixed ;  there  were  shop-girls,  and  milli- 
ner?,  and  ballet-girls,  and  something  not  so  respectable  as  either.  There 
were  clt^rks,  and  shop-boysj  and  city  men,  and  west-end  men,  and 
foreigners,  and  guardsmen.  The  dancing  was  indubitably  excellent,  and 
Tom  was  the  most  bland  and  finished  of  utaitres  ik  hal. 

The  supper  followed  and  was  noisy  and  riotous^  but  all  in  good  humour. 
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The  dancing  went  an  again,  and  a  aecand  edition  of  aupper  followed. 
And  then  I  hey  began  to  depart — and  I  with  them, 

"  Not  yet !  my  dear  friend — not  yet  ! "  said  Tom  ;  "  our  fun  \b  to 
begin  now.*'  And  he  made  me  stay  till  all  were  gone  but  himself  and 
his  brother  "  masters/'  and  three  or  four  ballet-girls  who  had  free  tickets, 
and  were  "  on  the  eatahhshment,"  so  to  say- 

We  dived  agaui  into  the  supper-room,  and  hot  punch  became  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  young  ladie«  drank  it  con  gmto^ — so  did  Tom  Daggs. 
Tom  was  desperately  attentive  to  a  pretty  dark-eyed  little  girl  next  him ; 
and  one  of  the  other  "  masters  "  looked  savagely  on.  My  attention  was 
turned  elsewhere,  when  I  was  suddenly  recalled  to  them  by  a  heavy 
•ound  as  of  a  man  falling,  and  I  beheld  the  tierce-looking  little  dancing 
master  sprawling  on  the  floor,  and  Tom  standing  up  irate  and  warlike  ; 
he  had  just  knocked  the  other  down. 

**  And  90  I  wiU  marry  her,  yoti  horrible  little  varmint,"  he  cried,  and 
he  ttung  his  arm  round  the  little  ballet-girls  waist,  and  gave  her  a 
squeeze  lit  to  annihilate  a  bear. 

This  is  getting  serious,  thought  I,  so  I  interposedt  and  at  last  led  Tom 
away,  still  vowing  to  marry  the  ballet-girl  to-morrow*  I  got  him  home 
to  his  lodgings,  which  were  hard  by,  and  left  him. 

Next  day  (or  the  same  day,  for  the  aifair  took  place  at  four  in  the 
morning)  I  called  to  see  him.  To  my  surprise  and  disgust  1  found  him 
out,  and  a  small  note  left  for  me>  stating  that  he  had  gone  to  get  hiB 
marriage  hcence  \ 

It  was  positively  the  fact,  and  he  went  with  it  to  the  little  ballet-girl, 
and  told  her  to  prepare  for  her  wedding  the  next  morning. 

"  But — but  "^ — she  said,  **  you  Ve  dismissed,  you  know/* 

^'  Dismissed  ! — how  ? — where  ?  " 

**  Boram  says  he  shan't  allow  you  to  enter  his  doors  agiun," 

"  Ha  !  ha  I ''  laughed  Tom.     **  WeO— what  then  1 " 

**  How  are  you  to  keep  a  wife  without  your  salary,  pray  ?  " 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it]  so  youVe  afraid  of  my  not  having  enough 
live  on  ;  you  'd  positively  rather  not  marry  me,  eh  ?  you  don  t— d — n 
it  1  **  cried  Tom,  getting  furious ;  **  you  dont  mean  to  say  that  yoi*  have 
the  cursed  impudence  to  refuse  me  f  " 

**  Thank  you,  air,**  said  the  little  one;  "but  I  *d  prefer  to  marry  some 
one  wiio  can  keep  me  like  a  lady." 

Tom  stared — looked  bewildered — thrust  on  his  hat — tried  to  feel 
fierce^  but  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  and  left  the  house*  And  so  he  had 
lived  to  be  rejected  by  a  ballet-girl  1     Poor  Tom  I 

He  came  and  told  me  all  about  it,  and  I  hardly  knew  whether  lie  was 
most  inclined  to  laugh  or  be  angry*  I  left  him  and  promised  to  see  him 
on  the  morrow  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  him  shice,  for  he  left  his  lodgingi 
that  night,  and  was  heard  no  tnore  of  in  town. 

He  worked  his  passage  as  captain's  clerk  to  Australia — got  aid  from 
his  father — started  as  a  sheep-farmer — made  a  great  deal  of  money — 
went  to  Sydney,  where  he  drove  four-in-hand,  and  did  everything  most 
abaurd  and  extravagant,  till  he  was  ruined  again  I  He  is  now  at  "  the 
^^ig&'^g***'  where  Ite  has  picked  up  t!ie  sixth  largest  piece  of  gold  ever 
found  there ;  in  fact  he  is  making  money  so  fast,  that  1  fully  anticipate 
his  next  '*  ruin  "  will  be  on  the  largest  scale  of  any  that  he  has  yet  suf- 
fered. Altogether,  spite  of  scrapes  and  escapes,  the  happiest  man  I  have 
ever  known  is  Tom  Baggs. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  BLUE  AND  WHITE  NILES,^ 


Kliartoum^  in  Soudan,  Wednesday,  Jan.  21,  18o2. 

LtTTti  11  known  m  America  of  the  geography  aud  topog^ra|}hy  of 

ihU  p»it  of  Central  Africa.     Few  English  travellers  have  made  these 

Ijvgioas  the  subject  of  their  investigation,  their  attention   having  b&en 

IftriQcipally  directed  toward  the  countriet  on  the  western  coast.     The 

Nig^r,  in  fiict,  ha*  heen  for  them  a  more  interesting  problem  than  the 

Kile.     I  can  recall  at  present  but  two  work?  in  the  Eneli^jh  language 

I  which  throw  much  light  on  Southern  Nubia  and  Ethiopia — those  of  Bruce 

Find  Hoskios.    Caillaud  and  Burckhardt  have  been  translated,  as  well  as 

I WAriif*s  late  voyage  on  the  White  Nile,  but  the  researches  of  Russeg* 

and  Riippell,  who  have  made  important  contribution^;  to  our  know- 

^  of  Eastern  Soudan,  are  still  sealed  fountains  to  those  unacquainted 

Ivtth  the  tjerman  tongue.      A  few  words,  therefore,  concerning  the  cha- 

er  and  relative  position  of  the  dilferent  countries  of  which   I  have 

fiioD  to  speak,  may  make  these  sketches  of  African  life  and  land- 

ipe«  more  mtelligible  to  many  readers.     Besides,  in  Khartoum^  I  meet 

[continually  with  persons  who  have  made  extensive  journeys  in  various 

rta  of  Soudan,  and  have  daily  occaBion  of  learning  new  and  interesting 

A»  far  as  Southern  Nubia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oases  in  the 
I  Lybian  Desert,  the  Nile  is  the  only  agent  of  productiveness.  Beyond 
ihe  narrow  limits  of  his  bounteous  valley*  all  is  red  sand  and  naked 
rock,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Allanlic.  On  reaching  lat.  19%  however, 
|a  cban^  takes  place  in  the  desert  landscapes.  Here  the  tropical  rains^ 
liicli  are  unknown  in  Egypt  and  Northern  Nubia,  fall  every  summer, 
[ihoogb  in  diminished  quantity.  The  dry,  gravelly  plains,  nevertheless, 
lasbibit  a  scattering  growth  of  grass  and  thorny  shrubs,  and  springs  are 
IQftiitly  found  among  the  mountain  ranges*  As  we  proceed  south- 
the  vegetation  increases  in  quantity ;  the  grass  no  longer  keeps 
Ifhe  level  of  the  plain,  but  climbs  the  mountain-sides,  and  before  reach- 
ring  Khartoum,  in  lat.  15"^  40'  N.,  we  have  passed  the  limit  of  the  Desert. 
iTltie  wide  plains  stretching  from  here  eastward  to  the  Atbara,  and  wcst- 
beyond  Kordofan.  are  savannas  of  rank  grass,  crossed  here  and 
by  belts  of  the  thorny  mimosa,  and  differing  little  in  aspect  from 
r  iiJaicis  of  California  during  the  dry  season.  The  Arabs  who  inhabit 
i  are  herdsmen  and  own  vast  flocks  of  camels  and  sheep.  The  Nile 
i  b  no  longer  the  sole  river,  and  loses  his  title  of  *'  The  Sea,"  which 
in  Egypt.  The  Atbara,  which  flows  down  to  him  from  the 
Alps,  has  many  tributaries  of  its  own  ;  the  Blue  Nile,  be- 
here  and  Sennaar,  receives  the  larf^e  streams  of  the  Rah  ad  and 
I'-r;  and  the  White  Nile,  though  flowing  for  the  greater  part  of 
ii  course  through  an  immense  plain,  boasts  the  important  afllu- 
Laut& — the  Sobat  and  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal,  The  soil,  climate,  produc- 
(Huns,  and  character  of  the  scenery  of  this  region  are,  therefore,  very 
tdtffrrf'nt  from  Egypt, 

Before  the  conquest  of  Soudan  by  Mohammed  Ali,  little  was  known 
of  the  country  between  the  Ethiopeaii  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  or  of 
•  We  arc  hiiU^bted  to  the  New  York  **  Weekly  Tritmuc  **  for  tltis  iiit«r««tiiig 
Bi«Tsihre.~£n. 
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Ceotral  Africa  south  of  the  latitude  of  Kordofan  and  Sennaar.  The 
White  Nile,  it  h  true,  was  known  to  exist,  but  was  considered  as  a  tri- 
butary stream.  It  was  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous  to  proceed 
beyond  Nubia,  and  then  only  in  company  with  the  yearly  caravans 
which  passed  between  Assouan  and  Sennaar.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Ismail 
Pasha,  and  Mohammed  Bey  Defierdar,  between  tbe  years  1820  and 
1625,  gradually  subjugated  and  attached  to  the  rule  of  Eg:ypt  tbe 
countries  of  Berber,  S bendy,  and  Sennaar,  as  far  a^j  the  mountains  of 
FazogI,  in  lat,  11^.  on  the  south-western  frontier  of  Abyssinia^  the  wild 
domains  of  the  Shukorees,  the  Biskarees,  the  Hallengas,  and  Hadendoas, 
extending  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  embracing  the  sea-port  of  Sowakin, 
and  tlie  kingdom  of  Kordofan,  west  of  the  Nile,  and  bounded  by  the 
large  and  powerful  negro  kingdom  of  Dar-Fur-  The  Egyptian  |N»Bse»- 
sious  in  Soudan  are  nearly  as  extensive  as  all  Egypt,  Nubia  tiot  in- 
cluded, and  might  become  even  richer  and  more  flouri.shing  under  a  just 
and  liberal  policy  of  government.  The  plains  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile 
might  be  irrigated  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  Egypt,  and  many 
vast  tracts  of  territory  given  up  to  the  nomadic  tribes  could  readily  be 
reclaimed  from  the  wildeniess.  The  native  inhabitants  are  infinitely 
more  stupid  and  dep^raded  than  the  Fellahs  of  Egypt,  but  that  they  are 
capable  of  great  improvement  is  shown  by  the  success  attending  ih© 
efforts  of  the  Catholic  priests  here  in  educating  children.  The  terrible 
climate  of  Soudan  will  always  be  a  drawback  to  its  physical  prosperity, 
yet  even  this  would  be  mitigated,  in  some  measure,  were  the  soil  under 
cultivation. 

The  territory  to  the  east,  toward  and  beyond  the  Atbara,  is  still  in  a 
great  measure  unexplored.  Bwrckhardt  was  the  first  European  who 
visited  it,  but  his  route  lay  among  the  mountain-ranges  near  and  parallel 
to  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  The  long  chain  of  Djebel  Langay,  which 
he  croBsed,  is  three  to  five  thou&and  feel  in  height,  and,  like  the  moun- 
tiun*spine  of  the  idmid  of  Ceylon,  never  has  the  same  season  on  both 
sides  at  once.  When  il  rains  on  the  eastern  slopes,  the  western  are  dry, 
and  the  contrary.  There  is  another  and  slill  higher  chain  near  the 
coast,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  region  consists  of  vast  plains,  tenanted 
by  the  Arab  herdsmen,  and  rising  gradually  toward  the  south  into  the 
first  terraces  of  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia.  The  land  of  tbe  Sbuko- 
rees  and  the  Hallengas,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Atbara,  is  called 
Belad  el  Tiikka»  Dr.  Reilz,  the  Austrian  Consuli  visited  it  three  months 
ago,  in  company  with  the  military  expedition  under  Moussa  Bey,  and 
travelled  for  throe  or  four  weeks  through  regions  where  no  European 
had  been  before  him.  His  account  of  the  trip  has  interested  me  exceed* 
ingly,  and  I  make  no  apology  for  giving  an  outline  of  it. 

Leaving  the  town  of  Shendy,  be  travelled  eastw*ard  for  nine  days 
over  unbroken  plains  of  grass,  abounding  with  gazelles  and  hyenas,  to  a 
village  called  Gos  Radjeb,  on  the  Atbara  River,  Tliis  belongs  to  the 
Shukorees,  against  whom  the  expedition  was  in  part  directed.  He  then 
crossed  the  river,  and  travelled  for  two  or  three  weeks  through  a  broken 
mountain  country,  inhabited  by  the  wandering  races  of  the  Hallengas 
and  Hadendoas.  The  mountahis,  which  were  from  two  to  three  thou* 
sand  feet  in  height,  were  created  with  walls  of  naked  porphyry  rock,  but 
their  lower  slopes  were  covered  with  grass  and  bushes,  and  peopled  by 
myriads  of  apes.  Between  the  ranges  were  many  broad  and  beautiful 
valleys^  some  of  which  were  inhabited.     Here  the  vegetable  and  animal 
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iorld  W4fl  far  richer  ihan  on  the  Nile.     The  conaol  wms  obliged  to  fo!- 
tlie  movenieots  of  the  expedition,  and  therefore  ooidd  not  trace  out 
ay  r^galur  plan  of  exploration.     After  seeing  just  enough  to  wHei  liis 
curiosity   to  penetrate  further,   Moussa  Bey  T^arned  to   Goz  Radjeb. 
His  route  then  followed  the  course  of  the  Atbara,  for  s  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  raile«,    to  the  town   of  Sofie,  on  the  Abysainian 
_frootier.     The  river»  which  is  a  clear  and  beautiful  stream,  has  a  narrow 
dcr  of  trees  and  underwood,  and  flows  in  a  winding  course  through  a 
^tm  of  low,  grassy  hillB.     By   u.^ing    the  water  for  irrig^ation,   the 
itlitfy,  which  is  now  entirely  uncultivated,  might  be  made  very  pro- 
active.    The  Shukorees  possess  immense  herds  of  camels,  and  a  hetfin^ 
trained  dromedary,  which   the  consul  purchased  (Vom  them^  is  the 

Bt  and  fleetest  I  have  seen  in  Africa. 

Near  Botie  the  Savannas  of  grass  give  place  to  dense  tropical  forests, 

lith  a  rank  undergrowth  which  is  often  itnj>enetrable.     Here,  in  addi- 

on  to   the  lion  and  leopard,  which  are  common    to  all  Soudan,   the 

Itipedrtiou  saw  large  herds  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros.     The  woods 

lere  filled  with  birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  and  the  vegetable  world  was 

ch   and   gorgeous   beyond   description,     Tiie  consul   remained  but  a 

bort  time  here,  and  then  travelled  westward  to  the  town    of  Abou- 

iBarftss  oo  the  Blue  Nile,  visiting  on  the  way  a  curious  isolated  moun- 

io,  called  Djebel  Attesh.     Near   Abou-Harass  are  the  ruins  of  an 

Bcient  Christian  town,  probably  dating  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  century, 

Vt  which  time  Christianity,  previously  planted  in  Abyssinia,  began  to 

Qce   northwards  towards    Nubia.     The  consul   obtained   from   the 

rernor  of  A bou- Harass  three   iron   crosses    of  a   peculiar  form,    a 

iomber  of  beads  which  had  belonged  to  a  rosary,  and  a  piece  of  incense 

all  af  which  were  found  in  removinj?  the  bricks  used  to  build  the 

alia*8  palace  and  other  buildings  in  Khartoum.     The  room  in  which 

im  now  writing  is  paved  with  the  same  bricks.     These  retnaiu's  are  in 

ions  contrast  with  the  pyramids  of  MeroC   and   templesj   of  Mesa- 

>ral.     The  Christian  and  Egyptian  faiths,  advancing  towards  each 

bi»r,  almost  met  on  these  far  fields. 

The  former  kingdom  of  Sennaar  included  the,  and  between  the,  two 
Jile* — except  the  territory  of  the  Shillooka — as  far  south  a-i  lat.  \T\ 
It  is  bounded  by  Abyssinia  on  the  east,  and  by  the  mountains  of  the 
PIftge  Galla  tribes,  on  the  south.  Djeztereh  (island)  cl  Iloj/et  as  the 
between  the  rivers  is  called,  is  for  the  most  part  a  plain  of 
Towards  the  south,  there  are  some  low^  ranges  of  hills,  followed 
other  plains,  which  extend  to  the  unknown  mountain  country  and 
[^oiind  with  elephants  and  lions.  The  town  of  Sennaar,  once  the 
ipital  of  this  region  and  the  residence  of  its  meks  or  kings,  is  now  of 
|£ttle  importance.  Those  who  have  been  there,  describe  it  to  me  as  a 
oUection  of  mud  huts,  resembling  S bendy.  The  Egyptian  rule  extends 
&Q  days*  journey  further,  to  Faxogl,  where  the  fine  timber  in  the  moun- 
int  and  the  gold-bearing  sands  of  Kasan  occasion  the  establishment  of 
milttary  post.  Sennaar,  as  well  as  Kordofan,  Berber,  and  Dongola, 
governed  by  a  bey,  appointed  by  the  Pasha  of  Soudan.  It  is  only 
|wo  weeks*  journey  ihence  to  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Amlaara,  the 
^principal  Abyssinian  kingdom.  I  am  told  that  it  is  not  difliciilt  for 
merchants  to  visit  the  latter  place,  but  that  any  one  su^'pected  of  being 
a  per»ou  of  consequence  is  detained  there  and  not  allowed  to  leave 
agiLo.     I  have  a  strong  curiosity  to  see  something  of  Abyssinia,  and  if 
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I  were  sure  that  I  should  not  be  taken  for  a  person  of  coDsequence, 
m^i  make  the  attempt  to  reach  Gondar. 

Kordofiui  lies  west  d  the  White  Nile,  and  consists  entirely  of  great 
plains  of  grass  and  thorns,  except  in  the  sooihem  part,  where  there  is  a 
moantain  rai^  called  Djebel  Dyer,  inhabited  by  emigrants  from  Dongola. 
It  is  not  more  than  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  from  east  ^to  west 
Its  capital,  Obeid,  lies  in  lat.  12'  IS'  N^  and  is  a  mere  collection  of 
mod  hots.  Mr.  Peterick,  the  English  rice-consol  for  Soudan,  to  whom 
I  had  letters  and  dispatches  from  Mr.  Morray,  the  English  consul- 
general  in  Cairo,  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  Obeid.  The  soil  of 
Kordofan  is  sterile,  and  the  water  is  considered  very  unhealthy  for 
foreigners.  Capt.  P^  gaTC  me  such  a  description  of  its  endless 
thickets  of  thorns,  its  miserable  population,  and  its  devastating  fevers, 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  visit  iL  The  governor,  Abd-el-Kader  Bey,  is 
here  at  present,  and  Dr.  Reitz  intends  making  a  journey  through  the 
country  in  company  with  him,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two.  There  is 
a  caravan  route  of  twenty  days  between  Obdd  and  Dongola,  through  a 
wild  region  called  the  Beyoodah  or  Bedjuda.  A  few  degrees  further 
north,  it  would  be  a  barren  desert,  but  here  it  is  an  alternation  of  tDcuiys, 
or  valleys^  with  ranges  of  porphyry  mountains,  affording  water,  trees,  and 
sufficient  grass  for  the  herds  of  the  wandering  Arabs.  It  is  inhabited 
by  two  tribes — the  Kabababish  and  the  Howoweet,  who  are  said  to 
differ  strongly  from  the  Arabs  east  of  the  Nile,  in  their  appearance  ^d 
habits.  Many  of  the  latter,  and  especially  the  natives  of  Dar  Shy- 
gheea  and  Dar  Robatat  in  Southern  Nubia,  are  descended  from  tribes 
who  originally  emigrated  from  Hedjaez,  in  Arabia.  This  fact  accounts 
for  their  superior  intelligence  and  their  remarkable  personal  beauty. 
The  tribes  in  the  western  desert  are  more  allied  to  the  savage  tenants 
of  the  great  Zahanu  The  caravans  on  this  road  are  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  attacks  from  the  negroes  of  Dar- Fur,  who  frequently  waylay 
small  parties,  murder  the  individuals  and  carry  off  the  camels  and 
goods. 

The  great  kingdom  of  Dar- Fur  offers  a  rich  field  for  some  future 
explorer.  It  has  never  been  entered  by  a  European,  and  the  extensive 
regions  it  incloses  are  supposed  to  furnish  the  key  to  the  system  of 
rivers  and  mountain-chains  of  Central  Africa.  Through  the  fear  and 
jealousy  of  its  rulers,  no  stranger  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  pass  its 
borders.  Of  late,  however,  the  relations  between  the  Egyptian  rulers 
in  Soudan  and  the  Sultan  of  Dar-Fur  have  been  quite  amicable,  and  if 
nothing  occurs  to  disturb  this  harmony  there  is  some  hope  that  the  ban 
will  be  removed.  Lattif  Pasha  informed  me  that  he  had  written  to  the 
sultan  in  behalf  of  Capt.  Peel,  who  wished  to  pass  through  Dar-Fur  and 
reach  Boumou.  He  had  as  yet  received  no  answer,  but  an  unofficial 
intimation  that  the  sultan  would  reply,  giving  Capt.  Peel  permission  to 
enter  the  country  and  travel  in  it,  but  not  to  pass  beyond  it.  If  this 
should  prove  to  be  true,  the  captain  has  lost,  by  his'  hasty  return,  a 
chance  to  distinguish  himself  and  contribute  to  the  world's  knowledge. 
There  is  an  almost  continual  war  between  the  Sultans  of  Bornou  and 
Dar-Fur,  and  the  pasha  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
traverse  Africa  from  east  to  west,  in  the  line  of  those  states. 

A  circumstance  occurred  lately,  which  may  help  to  open  Dar-Fur 
to  Europeans.  The  Sitteh  (Lady)  Sowakiu,  the  aunt  of  Sultan  Adah, 
the  present  monarch  of  that  kingdom,  is  a  sealous  Moslem^  and  lately 
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lined  lo  wake  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  the  Prophet.  She 
irrivcti  hi*r»  in  Aug^ust,  attended  by  a  large  retinue  of  officers,  at- 
tendants, and  slaves^  and  after  remaining  a  few  days  descended  the 
Nile  to  El  Mokbeyref,  crossed  the  Desert  to  Sowakin,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  smiled  thenee  for  Djidda,  the  port  of  Mecca.  During  her  stay 
Latttf  Pasha  was  exceedingly  courteous  to  her,  iniroducing  her  to  his 
wivetj  bestowing-  upon  her  handsome  presents,  and  famishing  her  with 
boati  and  camels  for  her  journey.  Dr.  Keitz  availed  himself  of  the  occa- 
•lou  to  make  the  people  of  Dar-Fur  better  acquainted  with  Europeans, 
gAW  the  Frank  residents  assembled  at  his  house,  in  Christian  costume, 
Dd  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  the  Lady  Sowakin.  They  found  her 
ing  in  state,  with  two  black  slaves  on  their  hand^  and  knees,  motion- 
before  her.  On  each  side  stood  her  officers  and  interpreters.  She 
veiled,  as  well  as  her  female  attendants,  and  all  exhibited  the 
«4it^9l  surprise  and  curiosity  at  the  appearance  of  the  Franks.  The 
ibey  laid  before  her — silks,  fine  soaps,  cosmetics^  bon-boi»s,  &c. — 
lli#  i^iamincd  with  childish  delight,  and  when  the  consul  informed  her 
that  the  only  object  of  the  Europeans  in  wishing  to  enter  Dar-Fur  was  to 
exchange  such  objects  as  these  for  gum  and  elephant's  teeth,  she  pro- 
mised to  persuade  Sultan  Adah  to  open  his  kingdom  to  ihem. 

The  next  day  her  principal   officers  visited   the   consul's  house  and 

ent  a  long  time  examining  its  various  wonders.     The  pictures^  books 

dd   furniture  filled  them  with   astonishment,  and  they  went  from  one 

0lij<!Ci  to  another,  like  children,  uttering  exclamations  of  surprise  and 

Idelt^ht.     What  most  startled  them  was  a  box  of  lucifer-malclies,  which 

beyond  their  comprehension.      They  regarded   the  match  with 

•tttious  awe,  and  seemed  lo  consider  that  the  fire  was  produced  by 

kind  of  magic.     Their  relation  of  what  they  saw  so  excited  the 

«ity  of  the  Lady  Sowakin  that  she  came  the  following  day,  wrth  her 

Ben-     She  was  no  less  astonished  than  her  attendants  had  been,  but 

most  attracted  by  the  conMuFs  large  mirror.     She  and  her  women 

^  ent  half  an  hour  before  it,  making  gestures,  and  unable  lo  comprehend 

likow  th^fy  were  mimicked  by  the  reflected   figures,      /Vs  she  was  iinac- 

tinted  with  its  properties,  she  threw  back  hrr  veil  to  sec  whether  ihe 

nage  would  show  her  face.     The  consul  was  standing  behind  her,  and 

bos   c&ught   sight  of  her  features;  she  was   blacky    with   a    strongly- 

rked  but  not  unpleasant  countenance,  and  about  forty -five  years  of 

He  bad  a  breakfast  prepared  for  the  ladies,  but  on  reaching  the 

I  the  attendants  all  retired,  and  he  was  informed  that  the  women  of 

[fftfik  in  Dar-Fur  never  eat  in  the  presence  of  the  men.     After  they  had 

'  ISntshed  the  repast^  he  observed  that  they  had  not  only  partaken  heartily 

of  the   various  European   dishes,  but  had  taken  with   them  what  they 

Jd   not   ear,  so  that   the  table  exhibited   nothing  but  empty  dishes, 

i  they  lefl»  the  lady  reiterated   her  promise,  and  added,  that  if  the 

reoncul  would  visit  Dar-Fur,  the   Sultan   would    certainly   present  him 

Ivitli  many  camcl-loads  of  elephants'  teeth,  in  consideration  of  his  cour- 

'  to   her.     She   is  expected  here  shortly,  on  her  return,  and  if  she 

6nn«  her  promise,  Dr,  Ueitz  will  be  the  first  to  enter  the  kingdom. 

But  the  Nile  is  to  me  a  source  of  greater  interest  than  all  the  negro 

I  kingdom*   between    here   and  Timbnctoo*     Here,   two   thounand   miles 

fffom  his  month,  I  find  his  current*  as  broad,  as  strong,  as  deep  aa  at 

C&iro>t  and  axn   no   nearer  the  myster}^  of  his  origin,     [f  I  ascend  the 

H^  of  bit  two  branches,  I  may  follow  his  windings  twelve  hundred 
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miles  further  and  slill  find 
aotirco  GVGo  the  tnbea  that 
am   confident  that  when  the 


>ad  and  powerful  streaTn,  of  whose 

dwell  in  those  far  regions  are  ignorant, 
hidden  fountains  shall  at  last  bo  reached. 


and  the  problem  of  twenty  centuries  solved,  the  entire  length  of  the 
Nile  will  he  found  to  be  not  less  than  four  thousand  miles,  and  he  will 
then  take  his  rank  with  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon  —  a  sublinae 
trinity  of  streams  I  There  is,  in  some  respects,  a  striking^  resemblance 
between  the  Nile  and  the  former  river*  The  Missouri  is  the  true  Mis- 
sissippi, rolling-  the  largest  flood  and  giving  his  colour  to  the  mingled 
streams.  So  of  ihe  White  Nile,  which  is  broad  and  turbid,  and  pol- 
lutes the  clear  blue  flood  that  has  usurped  his  name  and  dignity.  la 
spite  of  what  geographers  may  say,  and  they  are  still  far  from  being 
united  on  the  subject,  the  Blue  Nile  is  not  the  true  Nile,  Here,  at  the 
point  of  junction,  his  volume  of  water  is  greater,  but  he  is  fresh  from 
the  mountains  and  constantly  fed  by  large,  unfailing  affluents,  whilst  the 
White  Nile  has  rolled  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  on  nearly  a  dead 
level,  through  a  porous,  alluvial  soil^  in  which  he  loses  more  water  than 
he  brings  with  him. 

The  Blue  Nile,  whose  source  the  honest,  long  slandered  Bruce  did 
actually  discover,  rises  near  lat.  1 1"  N.  in  the  motiiitains  of  Godjam,  oa 
the  south-western  frontier  of  Abyssinia.  Thence  it  flows  northward 
into  the  great  lake  of  Dembea,  or  Tzana,  near  its  sowthern  extremity. 
The  lake  is  shallow  and  muddy,  and  the  river  carries  his  clear  flood 
through  it  without  mixing.  He  then  flows  to  the  south  and  south-east, 
under  the  name  of  Tzana,  along  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa, 
to  between  lal»  8"  and  9\  whence  he  curves  again  to  the  north  and 
finds  his  way  through  the  mountains  of  Fazogl  to  the  plains  of  Sennaar. 
His  entire  length  cannot  he  less  than  eight  hundred,  and  may  perhaps 
reach  a  thousand  miles.  The  tilreora  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tains, about  three  hundred  miles  from  this  place,  where  it  is  interrupted 
by  rapids.  The  Arabic  name  El  Bahr  el-Azrek  means  rather  '*  black  " 
than  *'  blue,"  the  term  azrek  being  used  with  reference  to  objects  of  a 
darkj  blue-black  colour;  and  besides,  it  is  called  Uatk  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Bahr  ei-Abiad,  the  ichite  Nile.  The  boatmen  here  also 
frqueatly  speak  of  the  black  river  as  //e,  and  the  white  as  she^  When  I 
asked  the  reason  of  this,  they  replied  that  it  was  because  the  fonner  has 
a  stronger  current. 

The  White  Nile  has  been  ascended  to  lat*  4'^  N^,  where  its  tide  is 
still  BO  full  and  strong  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  its  source  is  beyond  the 
Equator  How  the  French  traveller  D'Abaddie  can  boast  of  planting 
the  tricolor  at  the  fountains  of  the  White  Nile,  in  lat.  8''  N.  is  beyond 
my  comprehension.  The  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  river  is  that 
given  by  Dr.  Kuoblecher,  which  was  translated  and  published  in  «*  The 
Tribune "  about  a  year  ago.  Werue's  book  is  taken  up  with  peevish 
comments  on  D'Arnaud  and  Sabatier,  and  the  report  of  the  former,  as  I 
learn  from  Dr,  Knobleclier  himself,  is  incorrect  in  many  particulars. 
The  great  snow*moantain  of  Kilimandjaro,  discovered  in  1850  by 
Dr.  Krapf,  the  German  missionary,  on  his  journey  inland  from  Mom* 
bas,  on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  has  been  located  by  geographers  in  lat. 
S'  S^  It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  the  source  of  the  W'hite  Nile 
will  be  found  in  the  range  of  mountains,  of  which  Kilimandjaro  is  the 
crowning  apex.  The  geographer  Berghaus,  in  a  long  and  laboured 
article,  which  I  read  before  leaving  America,  supposes  the  Bahr  e)-Gha- 
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ovs  into  the  White  Nile  from  the  west,  in  lat.  9"  N*)  to  be 
the  true  Nile,  and  makes  tt  me  in  the  great  lake  NTassa,  in  lat  13''  S, 
Dr»  Kooblecher,  however,  who  examined  the  Bahr  eUGhaxal  at  its 
mouUi,  says  it  is  an  unimportant  stream,  with  a  scarcely  perct^ptSWe 
currenL  In  the  Bari  country,  at  the  limit  of  his  voyage,  the  natives 
gave  him  to  understand  that  as  far  as  any  of  them  bad  travelled  to  the 
iioutb  the  White  Nile  was  still  broad  and  navigable.  They  abo  spoke 
of  people  white  like  himself,  who  lived  far  in  that  direction,  I  do  not 
belWve  10  the  fable  of  a  white  civilized  race  in  the  interior  of  Africa* 
eoiW&der  this  rather  as  referring  to  the  Portuguese  settlement  on  the 
eoiftt  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  reports  of  which  would  readily  be  carried 
iolaod,  from  one  tribe  to  another.  Dr,  Knoblecher  is  of  tlie  opinion 
that  no  exploring  expedition  from  this  point  would  be  successful ;  that 
the  traveller  must  first  stop  in  the  Dari  country  long  enough  to  gain 
•Ofne  knowledge  of  its  people,  and  then,  with  a  company  of  them  as  his 
lUendants,  make  that  his  starting-point.  *  Be  that  as  it  may,  if  I  had 
cient  means  for  the  undertaking  and  this  were  the  proper  season  for 
rtiDgt  I  should  make  the  attempt,  I  have  never  yet  found  any  difli- 
ity  in  going  where  others  have  gone  before  mc,  and  have  some  ambi- 

to  be  the  pioneer  in  a  new  path* 
The  other  morning  I  rode  with  the  consul  to  the  junction  of  the  two 
lies,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  Khartoum.  The  land  all 
Iround  is  low,  and  the  two  rivers  meet  at  right  angles,  but  do  not 
igle  their  water  till  they  have  rolled  eight  or  ten  miles  in  their  com- 
bed. The  White  Nile  is  a  Ught-brown,  muddy  colon r»  the  Blue 
a  dark  bluish-green.  Doth  rivers  are  nearly  of  equal  breadth, 
t  the  current  of  the  latter  is  much  the  stronger.  There  is  a  low 
green  island^  called  Ooidyrmao,  in  the  While  Nile,  at  its  junction. 
tThe  ferry-boat  had  just  brought  over  a  party  of  merchants  from 
i|Lordofan«  with  their  packages  of  gum.  A  number  of  large  vessels, 
loQgiog  to  the  Government,  were  hauled  up  on  the  bank  and  several 
Afiibs*  under  the  direction  of  a  Turkish  ship-builder,  were  making 
paira.  We  rode  a  short  distance  up  the  White  Nile,  over  a  beach 
was  deeply  printed  with  the  enormoua  foot-priuts  of  a  whole 
of  hippopotami,   and    then    home    through    Helds  of   blossoming 

1  bave  to-day  extricated  myself  from  a  maze  of  uncertainty  regard- 

Dg   my  further   travel.     My   intention,   on   leaving   Cairo,  was  to  go 

tyood  this*  if  time  and  means  permitted,  and  the  White  Nile  was  the 

point  of  attraction.     There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  visiting  Kor* 

aa   I   can    see  Central    African   life  to  better  advantage  here. 

IT  19  only  interesting  as  a  station  on  the  way  to  Abyssinia  or  the 

Fnountains  of  Fazogl,  and  in   the  wild   regions  along  the  Atbara  it  is 

'impossible   to  travel  without  an   armed  escort      As    it  is   exceedingly 

idaiigcrotts  for  a  single  boat  to  pass  through  the  extensive  negro  king- 

iAmus  of  the  Shillooks  and  the  Dinkas,  1  had  hoped  to  accompany  Dr. 

]  Knoblecher*s  expedition  some  distance  up  the  river,  and  then  take  my 

^chance  of  returning.     The   boat  belonging    to    the  Catholic   iMission, 

however,  has  not  yet  arrived  from  Cairo,  and  the  season  is  now  so  far 

advanced,  that  be  will  not  be    able  to  leave    before  next  November, 

At  present,  however,   Lattif   Elfendi    is   fitting  up   two  large    vessels 

which  will  leave  in  two  weeks  on  a  trading  voyage,  which  he  intends 

I  pufthing  as  far  as  the  Bari  country,     t  could  no  doubt  accompany  him 


if  I  desin^df  but  ns  he  will  not  return  before  some  time  in  June,  I 
should  be  obliged,  in  that  case,  to  pass  the  sickly  season  in  Soudan^  a 
risk  scarcely  worth  the  profit,  as,  with  the  best  possible  good -luck,  I 
might  barely  reach  the  point  attained  by  Dr.  Knoblecher.  The  consul 
proposed  roy  g<nng  with  Latttf  C^endt  until  I  should  meet  the  yearly 
expedition  on  its  return,  and  then  come  down  the  river  with  it.  This 
would  enable  me  to  penetrate  to  lat.  9*%  or  perhaps  S"",  but  after  passings 
the  islands  of  the  Shillooks,  one  sees  little  except  water,  grass,  and 
musketoes,  until  he  reaches  the  land  of  the  Kyks^  in  lat.  7".  After 
weighing  carefully  all  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  I  decided  to  lake  a 
small  boat  and  ascend  as  far  as  the  islands.  Here  the  new  and  rich 
animal  and  vegetable  world  of  the  magnificent  river  begins  to  unfold, 
and  in  many  respects  it  is  the  impressive  portion  of  his  stream. 

To-day  I  have  been  fortunate  in  finding  a  small  and  fleet  sattf/eJ, 
with  a  captain  who  knows  the  river.  He  will  take  me  no  further  than 
the  island  of  Aba,  somewhere  between  lat,  1 2*  and  ] S^,  on  account  of 
the  danger  of  venturing  among  the  Shillooks  without  an  arme*l  force. 
The  few  preparations  I  need  are  already  made,  and  to-morrow  I  shall 
set  sail  for  my  Southern  Thule. 


NOTES   OF    Hy    VOYAOK    UP   THB    WHITE    NILE. 

On  the  White  Nile,  Thiiradoy,  Jan-  22,  1«S2, 
My  vessel  is  slowly  making  her  way  up  the  middle  of  the  While 
Nile,  The  sun  set  more  than  an  hour  ago,  and  the  evening  star  is 
approaching  the  horizon.  There  is  a  superb  starlit  heaven  overhead, 
and  Taurus,  Orion,  Sinus,  and  the  Southern  Cross  sparkle  in  one  long, 
unbroken  galaxy  of  splendour.  The  breeze  is  mild  and  light,  and  the 
waves  ripple  with  a  pleasant  sound  against  the  prow.  My  sailors  sit  on 
the  forward  deck,  singing  doleful  songs,  to  which  the  baying  of  dogs, 
and  the  yells  of  hyenas  make  a  fit  accompaniment.  The  dijitant  shores 
of  the  river  are  lighted  with  the  fires  of  the  Mohammediyeh  Arabs, 
and  we  hear  the  men  shouting  to  each  other  occasionally.  We  have 
just  passed  their  principal  village,  and  are  approaching  the  territories  of 
the  Hassaniyehs, 

I  reached  Khartoum  at  a  favourable  season  for  making  this  voyage. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  very  difficult  for  any  European  to  obtain  permis- 
sion to  sail  on  the  White  Nile,  owing  to  the  trade  of  the  river  having 
been  completely  monopolized  by  the  Pasha  of  Soudan,  in  defiance  of  the 
treaty  of  1838,  which  makes  it  free  to  merchants  of  all  nations.  No 
later  than  last  winter,  Count  Dandolo,  an  Italian  traveller  who  visited 
these  regions*  eucoutitercd  much  opposition  before  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  boat  for  the  Islands  of  the  Shillooks,  This  year,  however, 
owing  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Austrian  consul,  the  monopoly  has 
been  broken  dowu»  and  the  military  guard  formerly  stationed  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers  no  longer  exists.  I  did  not  even  inform 
the  Pasha  of  my  intention  to  make  the  voyage  until  yesterday,  when  1 
had  taken  the  boat  and  completed  my  preparations.  I  then  paid  him  a 
visit  of  ceremony,  in  company  with  tho  consul.  He  was  very  affable, 
and  insisted  on  our  remaining  for  dinner,  although  we  hud  invited  two 
friends  to  help  us  eat  a  roasted  ram.  We  urged  this  in  excuse,  but  he 
eut  us  olT  by  exclaiming,  *'  I  am  ruler  here,  and  my  commands  dare  not 
be  disobeyed;''  and  immediately  sent  a  servitnt  to  order  our  guests^ 
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Ms  name,  to  eat  the  ram  themsehes.  He  then  dispatclied  messengers 
for  Abd-el-K&der  Bey,  governor  of  Kordofan,  and  Kuhafa  Bey,  who 
ircrc  brought  to  the  palace  in  the  same  arbitrary  manner.  Having  thus 
Mcsred  his  company,  he  retired  for  the  usual  prayers  before  dinner, 
leftviog  Its  to  enjoy  the  preparatory  pipe.  Among  the  manifold  dishes 
•arted  at  dinner,  were  three  or  four  kinds  of  liah  from  the  White  Nile, 
all  of  them  of  excellent  flavour.  The  Pasha  continued  his  dtscussion 
of  IxHxii  Napoleon's  €oup  d'itat^  taking  delight  in  recommending  a  san« 

Sinary  policy  as  his  only  course,  and  could  not  enough  praise  Sultan 
ahomoud  i.  for  his  execution   of  forty  thousand  janissaries  In  one 

My  boat  is  of  the  small  kind  called  samfal,  carrying  two  sails^  and 
with  a  sort  of  covered  coop  for  cabin.  Except  the  Pasha*s  dahabiyeh, 
it  was  the  best  vessel  in  Khartoum,  and,  as  it  happened,  the  only  one 
r^ady  to  sail.  I  have  named  it  the  "  John  Ledyard/'  in  memory  of  the 
irsl  American  traveller  in  Africa.  The  name  is  none  the  less  appro- 
prute,  iince  Ledyard  was  buried  beside  the  Nile,  on  his  way  to  discover 
its  Mnirees.  Besides  the  rais,  there  are  five  strong  Dongolese  sailortt, 
tod  A  black  female  slave  as  cook.  My  effects,  including  two  sheep 
which  the  consul  gave  me  as  provision  for  the  voyage,  were  on  board 
tarly  this  morning,  and  the  rais  and  sailors  were  in  readiness.  Fat 
Aboo-Balta,  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  who  had  promised  to  accompany 
me  •«  far  as  the  first  village  on  the  White  Nile,  did  not  make  his 
appWJiuice,  and  so  we  pushed  off  without  him.  Never  was  name  more 
■rnngly  applied  than  that  of  Abou-Balta  (the  '^  father  of  hatchets  "), 
for  he  weighs  three  hundred  pounds,  has  a  face  like  the  full  moon,  and 
k  the  jc^liesi  Turk  I  ever  saw.  Dr.  Reitz,  whose  hospitality  knows  no 
boimd^  sent  his  dromedaries  up  the  river  the  day  before,  and  accom- 
putied  roe  with  his  favourite  servants — two  ebony  boys^  with  shining 
iimiiiifaces  and  white  and  scarlet  dresses. 

The  men  pushed  away  from  shore  with  some  difficulty,  as  a  violent 
oorlh-viiid  drove  the  boat  back,  but  the  sail  once  unfurled^  we  shot  like 
[  UTOw  between  the  gardens  of  Khartoum  and  the  green  shores  of  the 
bUod  of  Tuti*  Before  reaching  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  a  jut  of 
i  obliged  the  sailors  again  to  take  to  their  poles  and  oars^  but  a  short 
lamB  floficed  to  bring  us  to  the  tuniing-point.  Plere  the  colour:^  of  the 
Jiihrwit  ttreams  are  strongly  marked.  They  are  actually  blue  and 
vlute^  V><1  meet  in  an  even  line,  which  can  be  seen  extending  far  down 
~  \e  common  tide.  We  tossed  on  the  agitated  line  of  their  junction,  but 
lind  carried  us  in  a  few  minutes  past  the  Island  of  Omdurman, 
li^  opposite.  The  first  American  flag  that  ever  floated  over  the 
White  Nile,  fluttered  gaily  at  the  masUhead,  pointing  to  the  south — to 
thoee  Ta*t  mysterious  regions  out  of  which  the  raighty  stream  finds  its 
ly.  A  flock  of  the  sacred  ibis  alighted  on  the  sandy  shore  of  the 
ody  where  the  tall  king-heron,  with  bis  crest  of  stalely  feathers, 
^^vvtehed  us  as  he  walked  up  and  down.  In  front,  over  the  Island  of 
Moussa  Bey,  a  broad  mirage  united  its  delusive  waters  with  those  of 
J^  true  river,  and  lifted  the  distant  shores  so  high  above  the  horiion, 
iiet  they  seemed  floating  in  the  air.  The  stream,  which  is  narrow  at 
» junction  with  the  Blue  Nile,  expanded  to  a  breadth  of  two  miles,  and 
ihores  ahead  of  us  were  so  low  that  we  appeared  to  be  at  the 
ntreace  of  a  great  inland  sea.  Our  course  swerved  to  the  eastward, 
thst  we  were  in  the  rear  of  Khartoum^  whose  minaret  was  sl\U  VA&\\Ae 
vot.  xxxn,  f 
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add  a  family  of  children,  and  then  their  hospitality  would  be  complete," 
No  reproach  whatever  attaches  to  the  woman*  on  account  of  this  tem- 
porary connection.     The  Hassaniyeh,  in  other  respects*  are  not  more 
immoral  than  other  tribes*  and  these  customs  appear  to  be  connected  l&M 
some  way  with  tkeir  religious  faith,  ^ 

After  passing  Tura  (the  lerminus  of  a  abort  cara¥aii  route  of  four 
days  to  Obeid,  the  capital  of  Kordofan),  a  mountain  range,  some  dis- 
tance from  the  river,  appeared  on  the  right  bank.  The  peaks  were 
broken  and  conical  in  fown,  and  their  pale  violet  hue  showed  with  fine 
effect  behind  the  dark  line  of  the  gum  forests.  With  every  hour  of  our 
progress,  the  vegetation  grew  more  rank  and  luxuriant.  Go  the  eastern 
bank  the  gum  gave  place  to  the  flowering  mimosa,  which  rose  in  a  dense 
rampart  from  the  water*9  edge,  and  filled  the  air  with  the  fragrance  of 
its  blosaoms.  Myriads  of  wild  geese,  ducks,  cranes,  storks,  herons,  and 
ibises  sat  on  the  narrow  beaches  of  sand,  or  circled  in  the  air  with 
hoarse  clang  and  croaking.  Among  them  I  saw  more  than  one  speci- 
men of  that  rare  and  curious  water-bird,  whose  large  homy  bill  curves 
upward  instead  of  downward,  so  that  it  appefOrs  to  have  been  put  on  the 
wrong  way.  As  he  eats  nothing  but  pmall  fish,  which  he  swallows  with 
his  head  under  water,  this  is  not  such  a  great  inconvenience  as  one 
would  suppose.  The  b^rs  which  occasionally  made  out  into  the  current 
served  as  a  resting-place  for  crocodiles,  which  now  begin  to  appear  in 
companies  of  ten  or  fifteen,  and  the  forests  were  filled  with  legions  of 
apes,  which  leaped  chattering  down  from  the  branches  to  look  at  ua.  A 
whole  family  of  thera  sat  on  the  bank  for  some  time,  watching  us,  and 
when  we  frightened  them  away  by  our  shouts,  it  was  amusing  to  see  a^i 
mother  pick  up  her  infant  ape,  and  scamper  off  with  it  under  her  arm»^|' 
The  wild  fowl  were  astonishingly  tame,  and  many  of  them  so  fat  that 
they  seemed  scarcely  able  to  fly.  Here  and  there,  along  the  shore, 
large  broods  of  the  young  were  making  their  first  essays  in  swimming. 
The  boatmen  took  great  delight  in  menacing  the  old  birds  with  pieces  of 
wood,  in  order  to  make  them  dive  under  water.  There  were  some 
superb  white  cranes,  with  a  rosy  tinge  along  the  edges  of  their  wings, 
and  I  saw  two  more  of  the  crested  king-herons. 

After  passing  the  island  of  Tahebeshi,  the  river,  which  still  ret&ini 
its  great  breadth,  is  bordered  by  a  swampy  growth  of  reed».  It 
filled  with  numerous  low  islands,  covered  with  trees,  mostly  dead,  and 
with  waste,  white  branches,  which  have  drifted  down  during  the  inunJ 
dation.  In  the  forests  along  the  shore  many  trees  have°aUo  been 
killed  by  the  high  water  of  last  summer.  Tliere  are  no  habitations  on 
this  part  of  the  river,  but  all  is  wild,  and  lonely,  and  magnificent-  I 
have  seen  no  sail  sinoe  leaving  Khartoum,  and,  as  the  sun  to-night 
threw  his  last  red  rays  on  the  mighty  Hood,  I  felt  for  the  first  time  that 
I  was  alone,  far  in  the  savage  heart  of  Africa.  We  dashed  along  at  a 
most  exciting  rate  of  speed,  brushing  the  reeds  of  the  low  islands,  or 
dipping  into  the  gloom  of  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  unpruned  forest*. 
The  innumerable  swarms  of  wild  birds  filled  the  air  with  their  noise,  as 
they  flew  to  their  coverts,  or  ranged  themselves  in  compact  files  on  the 
tanda.  Above  all  their  din,  I  heard  at  intervals,  from  the  unseen 
thickets  inland,  tho  prolonged  snarling  roar  of  some  wild  beast.  It 
was  loo  deep-toned  and  powerful  for  a  leopard,  and  we  all  decided  that 
it  was  a  lion.  Aa  I  was  watching  the  snowy  cranes  and  silvery  herons 
that  alighted  on  the  boughs  within  pistol-shot,  my  men  pointed  out  a 
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hoi^t  hippopotamus,  stAodin^  in  the  reedsi  but  a  nhort  distance  from  the 
?CMeL  He  was  between  6ve  and  six  feet  high,  but  his  head»  body  and 
hg$  mere  of  enonnoua  bulk  He  looked  at  us,  opened  bis  great  jaws, 
gmve  his  swine-like  head  a  toss  in  the  air,  and  pluuged  hastily  into  the 
vmter.  At  the  same  instant,  an  immense  crocodile  (perhaps  twenty  feet 
in  length)  left  bis  basking-place  on  the  sand  and  took  refuge  in  the 
rirer.     Soon  afterwards  two  hippopotami  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  stream, 

Qd#  after  snorting  the  water  from  their  nostrils^  entertained  us  with  a 
'^{leotiliAr  gruniitig  sound,  like  the  lowest  rurabHng  note  of  a  double  bass. 
Tfce  Goaoerl  was  continued  by  others,  and  I  stili  hear  them  .from  time 
lo  lime.  This  is  Central  Africa  as  I  dreamed  it — a  grand  though 
Mirage  picture,  full  of  life  and  heat,  and  with  a  barbaric  splendour  even 
in  the  fonns  of  Nature, 

It  ia  D  o'clock,  and  we  have  passed  the  island  of  Hassaniyeh.     The 
of  the  Shillooks  are  burning  brightly  on  the  western  bank.     The 

ind  blows  more  briskly  than  ever,  and  to-morrow*  alas  1   will  bring  me 

» Uie  point  beyond  which  I  dare  not  go. 


ADVKNTUR£S    AMONG    THE    ISLANDS   OF    THE   SHttLOOKS. 

Island  of  the  ShlUook  Negroes,  White  Nile,  Jan.  24,  ia52. 
I  have  just  passed  the  northern  point  of  the  island  of  Aba,  on  my 
stuni  to  Khartoum.     The  sails  are  taken  down,  and  the  men  are  row* 
pg  along  the  lee*s^ide  of  one  of  the  island-beds  of  foliage  which  studs 
li»  glorious  river.     I  reached  my  turning-point,  between  lat,  \2''  and 
l3*  K,  early  this  morning,  in  just  farty*eight   hours   from  Khartoum, 
aving  tailed   in   that  time   upwards  of  two  hundred  and   fifty  miles, 
JOW  the  gateway  to  the   unknown    South   is   closed,  and   my  face   is 
towards  the  Mediterranean,     But  I  have  at   least  stood  in  the 
bold  of  that  wonderful  realm,  and  in  the  grand  and  strange  vislas 
ned  before  me  have  realized  a  portion  of  my  dreara» 
We  aailed  nearly  all  night  with  a  steady  north-wind^  which  towards 
Doming  became  so  strong,  that  the  nien  were   obliged  lo  take  in  sail 
od  let  us  scud  under  bare  poles.     When   I  rose,  in   the  grey  of  early 
ftim^  they  were  about  hoisting  the  Uitle  stern-sheet,  which  alone  suf- 
to  carry  us  along  at  the  rale  of  four   miles   an  hour.     We  had 
the  frontier  of  Egyptian   Soudan   soon  after  sunset,  and  were 
Dw  in  the  negro  kingdom  of  the  Shillooks.     The  scenery  had  chanjjed 
l^ooftiderably  since  yesterday.     The  forests  were  taller  and  more  dense, 
"  the  river  more  thickly  studded  with  islands,  the  soil  of  which  was 
Dtarely  concealed  by  the  luxuriant  girdle  of  shrubs  and  water-plants, 
which  they  lay  imbedded.     A  species  of  aquatic  shrub,  with  leaves 
embling  the  sensitive  plant,  and  winged,   bean-like   blossoms   of  a 
yellow  hue,  grew  on   the  edge  of  the  shore,  with  its  roots  in  the 
^wat«r,  and  its  long  arms  floating  on  the  surface.     It  formed  impenetra- 
ble ramparts  around  the  islands  and   shores,  except  where  the  hippopo- 
tamus and  crocodile  had  trodden  paths  into  the  forests,  or  the  lion  and 
^  ird  had  come  down  to  the  river's  margin  lo   drink.     Behind  this 
[floating  hem  of  foliage  and  blossoms  appeared  otlier  and  larger  shrubs, 
Incompletely  matted   together  with  climbing  vines,  which  covered  them 
Uke  a  mantlet  and  hung  from  their   branches  dangling  streamers  of 
nbtle,  and  purple,  and  yellow  blossoms.     They  even   stretched  to  ibe 
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houghsr  oV  the  large  niimoso,  or  ambak  trees,  which  grew  in  the  centi 
of  the  islands,  thus  hindiiig  all  together  in  rouDded   masses.     Sotne  oi 
the  smaller  islands   resembled    floaiiDg  hills   of  vegetation,   and  their; 
slopes  and  sunimjls  of  impervious  foliage,  rolling  ia  the  wind,  appeared 
to  keep  time  with   the   rocking  of  the  waves   that  upheld  ihem.     The; 
profusion  of  vegetable  life  reminded  me  of  the  Chaj^res  River      If  n 
so  rich  and    gorgeous,  it  was  on   a  far  grander  scale.     The  river  ha< 
still   a   breadth  of  a  mile  atid   a  half,  where  his  current  was  free,  but 
where  island  crowded  on  inland  in  a  vast  archipelago  of  leafy  shores,  be 
took  a  much  wider  sweep.     The  waves  danced  and  glistened  in  the  cool 
northern  wind,  as  we  glided  around  his  majestic  curves,  and  I  stood  oii^h 
the    deck  watching  the  wonderfiil    panorama   unfold  on    either    side^fl 
witii  a  feeling  of  exnltalloii,  to  which   1  gave  free  venL     In  no  other^ 
river  have  I  seen  landscapes  of  larger  or  more  ira posing  character- 
All    the    rich    animal  world  of  the  region  waii  awake   and  stirring 
before  the  sun.     The  wild  fowb  left  their  roost;  the  ^ik^rokit  flew  twit- 
tering over  the  waves,  calling  up  their  males,  the  sleepy  crocodiles ;  tbrf. 
herons  stretched  their  wings  against  the  wind;  the  monkeys  leaped  and 
chattered  in  the  woods,  and  at  last  whole  herds  of  hippopotami,  sport- 
ing near  the  bhore,  came  up  spouting  the  water  from  their  nostrils,  in  a 
manner  precisely  similar  to  the  grampus.     I  counted  six  together,  soon 
after  sunrise,  near  the  end  of  an  island.     They  floundered  about  in  the 
shallows,  popping  up   their  heads  every  few  minutes  to  look  at  us,  and 
at  last  walked  out  through  the  reeds  and   stood  upon  the  shore.     Soon 
afterward,  five  more  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  since 
then  we  have  seen  them  almost  constantly,  and  sometimes  within  Mf 
yards.     I  noticed  one  which  must  have  been  four  feet  in  breadth  across 
the  ears,  and  with  a  head  nearly  five  feet  long.     He  opened  his  mouth 
wide  enough  to  show  two  round,  blunt  tusks,  or  rather  grinders,  one 
on   each   side.     They  have  a   great  deal    of  curiosity,  and  frequently 
turn  about  after  we   have  passed^  and   follow  for  some  time  in  our 
wake. 

Soon  after  sunrise  the  rais  observed  some  Shitlooks  in  the  distance, 
who  were  sinking  their  ctmoes  in  the  river,  after  which  they  hastily 
retrealed  into  the  woods.  We  ran  along  beside  the  embowering  shores, 
I  ill  we  reached  the  place.  The  canoes  were  carefully  concealed  and 
some  pieces  of  drift-wood  thrown  over  the  spot,  as  if  left  there  by  the 
river.  The  rais  climbed  to  the  mast* head  and  called  to  the  people, 
assuring  them  that  there  was  no  danger,  but,  though  we  peered  sharply 
into  the  thickets,  we  could  find  no  signs  of  any  human  being.  The 
river  here  turned  to  the  south,  disclosing  other  and  richer  groups  of 
islands,  btretching  beyond  one  another  far  into  the  distance.  Directly 
on  our  left  was  the  northern  point  of  the  island  of  Aba,  our  destination. 
As  the  island  is  six:  or  eight  miles  in  length,  I  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  my  bargain,  and  so  told  the  t*ais  he  must  take  me  to  its  further 
end  and  to  the  villages  of  the  Shitlooks,  whom  I  had  come  to  see. 
Abou-llammed  is  small  in  body,  but  has  a  stout  heart.  The  consul 
and  fat  Abcu>Balta  had  given  him  special  instructions  to  keep  me  out 
of  danger^  yet  he  could  not  refuse  my  demands.  We  sailed  two  or 
three  miles  along  the  shore  of  Aba,  looking  into  the  depth  of  its 
ambak  forests  for  traces  of  the  Shillooks,  who,  according  to  the  rais, 
had  a  village  on  the  island.  On  our  right  extended  a  chain  of  smaller 
i]& lands — bowery  masses  of  leaves  and  blossoms — and  beyond  them  the 
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I  feraiU  of  ihe  western  bank.  Glorious  above  description  was  that 
1  of  wmvefl  and  foliage — of  wood,  water,  and  skj. 
At  l«st,  on  roundint;  one  of  the  coves  of  Aba,  we  came  upon  a  flock 
of  sheep,  feeding-  alon^  the  sbore.  A  light  thread  of  smoke  arose  fmni 
among  some  dead,  fallen  trecsi  a  few  paces  m  the  forest,  but  no  person 
was  to  be  seen,  Tlie  boat  was  run  to  the  shore>  and  we  landed  and 
cjuucined  the  spot.  The  natives  had  evidt-nlly  just  left,  for  the  brands 
were  burniogf  and  we  saw  the  prints  of  their  long  feet  in  the  ashes. 
TKe  nU  and  sailors  walked  on  tiptoe  through  the  woods,  looking  for  the 
hidden  inhAbitantd.  The  mimosas,  which  here  grow  to  the  height  of 
fifty  ft^ct^  met  above  our  heads,  and  made  a  roof  against  the  sun.  Some 
largo  grey  apes,  startled  Ijy  our  visit,  leaped  with  wonderfu!  dexterity 
from  treu  to  tree.  I  found  several  abandoned  K re-places  during  my  walk^ 
aod  near  the  shore  saw  many  foot-prints  in  the  soft  soil.  The  forei^t 
«as  quite  clear  of  underwood,  but  the  ground  was  cumbered  with  the 
trunks  of  dead  trees.  There  were  but  few  Holering  plants,  and  I  was 
too  much  interested  in  the  search  for  the  Shillooks  to  examine  them. 

The  mis  finally  descried  the  hula  of  the  village  at  a  distance,  near  the 
Itremtty  of  the  island* — We  returned  to  the  vessel,  and  were  about 
■  off  in  order  to  proceed  thither,  w  heu  a  large  body  of  men,  armed 
spears^  appeared  in  the  forest,  coming  toward  ns  at  a  quick  pace, 
raii,  who  bad  already  had  some  intercourse  with  these  people,  and 
knew  something  of  their  habits,  advanced  alone  to  meet  them.  1  could 
fee  through  the  trees  that  a  consultation  was  held,  but  ahortly,  though 
with  some  signs  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  about  a  dozen  of  the  ravages 
AiiTanced  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  vessel,  while  the  others  sat 
down  on  the  ground,  still  holding  tlie  spears  in  their  hands.  The  rats 
oow  returned  to  the  water's  edge,  and  said  that  the  Shillooks  had  come 
with  the  Intention  of  Hgbting,  but  he  had  infonned  ihcm  that  this  was 
A  ristt  from  the  suliau's  son,  who  came  to  see  thetn  as  a  friend,  and 
Mould  then  return  to  his  father's  country.  Thereupon  they  had  con- 
tjtird  to  speak  with  me,  and  I  might  venture  to  go  on  shore.  I  lauded 
f  with  Achmet,  and  walked  up  with  the  rais  to  the  spot  where  the 
•ere  seated.  The  shekh  of  the  island,  a  tall,  handsome  man,  rose 
lOgfcti  roe,  by  touching  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  to  mine,  and  then 
rtiain^  it  to  his  forehead.  I  made  a  like  salutation,  after  which  he  sat 
down.  Tlie  vizier  (as  he  called  himself),  an  old  man,  excessively  black 
in  complexion,  then  advanced,  aud  the  other  warriors  in  succession,  till 
ill  bad  saluted  me. — The  conversation  was  carried  on  in  the  Arabic 
JArgofi  of  Soudan,  which  the  shekh  and  some  of  his  men  spoke  tolerahly 
ell,  so  that  I  could  understand  the  roost  of  what  was  said.  **  Why 
Tt  you  bring  the  sultan's  carpet,  that  he  may  rest  ?  '*  said  the  shekh 
lo  ooe  of  my  sailors.  The  carpet  and  pillows  were  imraedialely  brought, 
tnii  I  stretched  myself  out  in  front  of  the  shekh  and  vizier,  who  sat 
upon  A  falleu  tree^  while  the  others  squatted  upon  the  ground.  The 
•hekli  at  first  look  no  part  in  the  conversation,  but  sat  looking  at  me 
itcadjly,  from  under  his  heavy  eyebrows* — My  friend,  Horace  Greeley, 
vtU  tmnioii  me  for  saying  that  in  the  outlines  of  this  chiet^s  head  1 
fomio  some  resemblance  to  his  own,  and  this  fact  induced  me  to  tru^t 
kioi. 

tntli«  meantime  the  other  warriors  had  come  up  and  taken  their  seata 
afOttod   u*,  each  one  greeting  mo  before  he  sat  down,  with  '' oic^tcott^ 
"  i /*' (probably  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  **  wwr-/ia66a  T'   **  Uuv< 
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dye  do  ?  **)  The  Titter^  addressing  me,  said, ''  Tell  us  what  you  want ; 
if  jou  come  to  fight,  we  are  ready  for  you."  I  asstired  him  thai  I  came 
as  a  friend,  and  hid  no  inteniion  of  molesting  them^  but  he  was  not 
satisfied,  and  repeated  three  or  four  times,  drawing  a  mark  between  us 
on  the  ground,  '^  If  you  are  really  friendsj  we  will  be  friends  with  you  ; 
but  if  you  are  not,  we  are  ready  to  fight  you/'  Achmet  at  last  swore 
by  the  prophet  Mahomet,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  Allah,  that  we  had  come 
in  peace ;  and  the  Sultan  wished  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  would  then 
return  home.  At  the  request  of  the  rata  we  had  come  on  shore  un- 
armed, but  it  had  not  the  anticipated  effect,  **  Why  have  you  no 
arms  ?  **  said  the  shekh  ;  ^'  are  you  afraid  of  us  ?  '*  I  told  him  it  was  in 
order  to  show  that  I  had  no  hostile  intentions,  but  the  people  seemed  to 
consider  it  as  a  mark  of  either  treachery  or  fear.  I  brought  some 
tobacco  with  me,  which  I  gave  to  the  shekh,  but  he  received  it  coldly, 
and  said,  **  Where  is  the  dress  which  the  sultan  has  brought  for  me?'^ 
This  reminded  me  that  I  had  entirely  neglected  to  provide  myself  in 
Khartoum  with  muslin  and  caltco,  for  presents,  I  remedied  the  defi- 
ciency, however,  by  going  on  board  and  taking  one  of  my  shirts  and  a 
silk  handkerchief,  as  well  as  some  beads  and  ear-rings  for  the  wives  of 
the  two  dtgDitaries.  Achmet  added  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  Turkifb 
drawers,  and  brought  a  fresh  supply  of  tobacco  for  the  warriors*  The 
shekh  took  the  preseots  with  evident  gratification,  and  then  came  the 
work  of  clothing  him.  lie  was  entirely  at  a  loss  how  to  put  on  the 
gorraents,  but  Achmet  and  the  rais  unwound  the  cotton  cloth  from  his 
loinSf  stuck  his  legs  into  the  drawers,  his  arms  into  the  shirt  sleeves, 
and  tied  the  handkerchief  about  his  head.  Once  clothed,  he  gave  no 
more  attention  to  his  garment?,  but  wore  them  with  a?  much  noncha- 
lance as  if  he  had  never  worn  a  scantier  costume.  The  viaier,  who  had 
shown  manifest  ill-humour  at  being  passed  by,  was  quieted  by  the 
present  of  a  shirt,  which  was  put  upon  his  shoulders  in  Uke  manner. 
He  gave  me  his  name  as  Adjeb-Seedoo  (**  he  pleases  his  master"),  a 
most  appropriate  name  for  a  vizier  The  sbekh's  name,  Abd-en-noor 
(**the  slave  of  light"),  was  none  the  loss  befitting,  for  he  was  remark* 
ably  darkt  I  was  much  amused  at  my  servant  Ali,  who  bad  shown 
great  terror  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  savages.  The  shekh  not 
seeming  to  understand  the  use  of  the  beads  and  ear-rings,  Ali  pinched 
his  ears  very  significantly,  and  took  bold  of  his  neck  to  show  how  they 
must  be  worn* 

By  this  time  coffee  had  been  prepared  and  was  brought  to  them. 
But  they  had  been  so  accustomed  to  inhumanity  and  deception  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks,  that  they  still  mistrusted  us,  and  no  one  would  drink, 
for  fear  that  it  contained  poison.  To  quiet  them,  therefore,  I  drank  a 
cup  first,  after  whirh  they  took  it  readily,  but  many  of  them,  who  then 
tasted  coffee  for  the  Hrst  time,  did  not  seem  to  relish  it.  A  drove  of 
»heep  happening  to  pass  by,  the  shekh  ordered  one  of  the  rams  to  bt 
caught  and  put  on  hoard  the  vessel  for  the  sultan's  dinner. 

The  men  soon  began  to  demand  tobacco,  clothes,  and  various  other 
things,  and  grew  so  importunate  that  Achmet  became  alarmed,  and 
even  the  rais^,  who  was  a  man  of  some  courage,  seemed  a  little  uneasy. 
I  thought  it  time  to  give  a  change  to  affairs,  and  therefore  rose  and 
told  the  shekh  I  was  ready  lo  visit  his  village.  We  had  intended 
Tfiurning  on  board  and  sailing  to  the  place,  which  was  at  the  southern 
txlrc'inity  of  tlic   inland,  about  a  mile  distant,  hnl  reflecting   that   this 
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MOiuui  mUtnist,  and  that  the  beit  way  of  avoiding  danger  is  to 
nnconacious  of  it,  I  called  Acheiet  and  the  raid  to  accompany 
<m  foot.     While  these  things  were  transpiring,  a  number  of  other 
lUBookt  had  arrived,  ao  that  there  were  now  upward  of  fifty.     All 
armed  —  the  most  of  them  with  iron -pointed  spears,  some  with 
dIuW,  and  some  with  long  poles^  having  knobs  of  hard  wood  on  th^  end. 
kTliey  were  all  tall,  strong,  stately  men^  not  more  than  two  or  three 
Bdcr  iix  feet  in  height^  whi!e  niany  were  three  or  four  inches  over  that 
odard.     Some  had  a  piece   of  rough  cotton   cloth  tied  around  the 
;  or  thrown  ater  the  shoulders,  but  the  luost  of  ihetn  were  entirely 
Their  figures  were  large  and  muscular,  but  not  symmetrical, 
was   iiiere   the   least   grace   in    their   raovements*      Their   faces 
nblcd  a  cross  between  the  Negro  of  Guinea  and  the  North  Araeri- 
Indiaj),  hafing  the   high  cheek-bones,  the  narrow  forehead   and 
pointed  head  of  the  latter,  with  the  flat  nose  and  projecting  lips  of 
be  former.     Their  teeth  were  so  long  as  to  appear  like  tusks,  and  in 
of  tbero  one  or  two  front  teeth  were  wanting,  which  gave  their 
a  wolfish  expression.     Their  eyes  were  small  and  had  an  in^amed 
i>ky  nhicb  may  arise  from  the  damp  exhalations  of  the  soil  on  which 
liliej  fleep*     Every  one  wore  an  armlet  above  the  elbow^  either  a  seg- 
Dt  of  an  clephant*s  lusk,  or  a  thick  ring  of  plaited  hippopotamus 
The  most  of  them  had  a  string  of  glass  beads  around  the  ncck^ 
tbo  akekb  wore    a    necklace   of  the    large   white   variety^    called 
fa  eggs "   by  tlie  traders  on  the   White  Nile*     They  have  no 
8,  tad  their  liair  was  seared  or  phicked  out  on  the  forehead  and 
ileSy  lea^iog  only  a  circular  crown  of  crisp  wool  on  the  top  of  the 
Some  had  rubbed  their  faces  and  heads  with  red  ashes,  which 
ted  a  livid,  ghastly  effect  to  their  black  akins* 
^rbe  ahekh  marched   ahead,  in    his  white   garments   and    fluttering 
l-dress,  followed  by    the   warriors,    each    carrying  his    long    spear 
in  his  hand.     We  walked  in  the  midst  of  them,   and  1  was   so 
Icifvlul  to  avoid  all  tppearance  of  fear  that  I  never  once  looked  belaud, 
(la  fee  whether  the  vessel  was  following  us,     A  violent  dispute  arose 
Doag^  iome  of  the  men   in    front,  and,   from  their  frequent  glances 
rsrd  ns,  it  was  evident  that  we  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
BTtnation.     I  did  not  feel  quite  at  ease  till  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  thekh,  who  decided   it  in  a  way  that  silenced  the  men,  if  it  did 
not  saiiffy  them.     As  we  approached  the   village,  good-humotir  was 
-resfOFKl,  and  their  demeanour  toward  us  was  thenceforth  more  friendly. 
■Tk^  looked  at  me  with  curiosity,  but  without  ill-will,  and  I  could  see 
tkal  my  dress  interested  them  much  more  than  my  person.     Finally 
we  roiiched  the  village,  which  contained  perhaps  one  hundred  tokuls  of 
^alrtw,  built  in  a  circular  form,  with  conical  roofs.     They  were  arranged 
[eo  IS  to   inclose  an  open   space  in   the  centre,  which  was    evidently 
inteaded  as  a  fold  for  their  sheep,  as  it  was  further  protected  by  a  fence 
ef  thorns.     Guards  were  stationed  at  intervals  of  about  twenty  yards, 
aloQg  the  side  fronting  the  river,  each  leaning  back  against  his  spear, 
with  his  legs  crossed.     At  the  principal  entrance  of  the  village,  oppo* 
site  which  I  counted  twenty-seven  canoes  drawn  up  against  the  shore, 
we  nede  a  halt,   and  the   shekh  ordered  a  seat  to  be  brought.     An 
^juaf^rf^  the  frame  of  which  was   covered  with  a  network  of  hippo^ 
irons  thongs,  was  placed  in  the  shade  of  a  majestic  mimosa  tree,  ntid 
thckh  and  I   took  our  seats.     Another  angarcb  was  brought  and 
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placed  behind  ut^  for  our  respective  viziers.  The  warriors  all  luid 
aside  their  spears  and  sat  oo  the  ground,  forming  a  semicircle  in  front 
of  us-  A  swarm  of  naked  boys,  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age, 
crept  dodging  behind  the  trees  till  thej  reached  a  convenient  place  in 
the  rear,  where  thej  watched  me  curiously,  but  drew  back  io  alarm 
wheoever  I  turned  my  head.  The  village  was  entirely  deserted  of  it» 
inhabitants,  every  one  having  come  to  behold  the  strange  sultan.  The 
females  kept  at  a  distance  at  first,  but  gradually  a  few  were  so  far 
overcome  by  their  curiosity  that  they  approached  near  enough  for  ine 
to  observe  them  closely.  They  were  nude,  except  a  small  piece  of 
sheepskin  around  the  loins,  and  in  their  forms  were  not  very  easy  to 
distinguish  from  the  men,  having  flat,  masculine  breasts  and  narrow 
hips.  They  were  from  five  feet  eight  inches  to  six  feet  in  height. 
The  rais  informed  me  that  the  Shillooks  frequently  sell  their  women 
and  children,  and  that  a  boy  or  girl  can  be  bought  for  about  twenty 
measures  of  dourra- 

AAer  undergoing  their  inspection  half  on  hour,  I  began  to  get  tired 
of  f'ilting  in  «tate,  and  had  my  pipe  brought  from  the  boat,  I  saw  by 
an  occasional  sidelong  glance  that  the  sbekh  watched  me,  but  I  smoked 
carelessly  till  the  tobacco  was  finished.  Some  of  the  men  were  already 
regaling  themselves  with  that  I  had  given  them.  They  bad  pipes  with 
immense  globular  bowls  of  clay*  short,  thick  stems  of  reed,  and  mouth- 
pieces made  of  a  variety  of  wild  gourd,  with  a  long,  pointed  neck.  A 
handful  of  tobacco  was  firi^t  placed  in  the  bowl  and  two  or  three  coats 
laid  upon  it,  after  which  the  orifice  was  closed  with  clay.  The  vixier, 
Adjtb-Seedoo,  who  had  something  of  the  Yankee  in  his  angular  features 
and  the  shrewd  wrinkles  about  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  chewed  the 
tobacco  and  squirted  out  the  saliva  between  his  teeth  in  the  true  Down- 
East  style.  1  bargained  for  his  pipe  at  two  piasters,  and  one  of  the 
ivory  arm-riugs  at  five,  but  as  I  had  no  small  silver  money  (the  only 
coin  curri'Ut  among  them),  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  former  article. 
I  obtained,  however,  two  of  t!ie  arm-rings  of  hippopotamus  hide. 
While  these  lliiiigs  were  going  on,  the  sbekh,  who  had  been  observing 
me  dost'ly,  saw  the  chain  of  my  watch,  which  he  seized,  1  took  out 
the  walch  and  held  it  to  hh  car.  He  started  back  in  surprise,  and  told 
the  raeu  what  he  had  heard,  imitating  its  sound  in  a  most  amusing 
manner*  Thpy  all  crovvdcd  around  to  listen,  and  from  their  looks  and 
signs  seemed  to  think  the  case  contained  some  bird  or  insect.  I  there- 
fore opened  it,  and  showed  them  the  motioD  of  the  balance-wheel  and 
of  the  hand  on  the  smaller  dial  of  the  face.  Their  flsioiiisbment  was 
now  changed  to  awe,  and  they  looked  at  it  silently,  without  daring  to 
touch  it.  I  profited  by  ibis  impression  to  make  a  move  for  starting, 
before  their  greed  for  presents  should  grow  into  a  resolve  to  rob  us  by 
force,  I  iiad  asked  the  shekh  two  or  three  times  to  have  a  cup  of 
water  brought  for  me,  but  he  seemed  to  pay  no  alien  tJon  to  the 
request.  Soon,  however,  otie  of  the  men  brought  a  large  earthen  jar, 
stopped  with  clay,  and  placed  it  at  my  feet.  Thereupon  the  shekh 
turned  to  me,  saying, — **  There  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  river,  and  here 
I  give  you  honey  to  mix  with  it/'  The  jar  was  taken  on  board,  and 
contained,  in  fact,  nearly  a  gallon  of  wild  honey,  which  had  a  rich 
aromatic  taste^  like  the  odour  of  the  mimosa  flowers.  The  trading- 
vessels  on  the  White  Nile  purchase  this  honey,  but  as  the  natives,  iti 
ihcir  haired  of  the  Turks,  fre^iuenily  mix  with  it  the  juice  of  poisonous 
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they  are  obliged  to  tasle  it  themaelves  before  lliey  can  ?ell  it, 
r  dii]  not  require  thid  proof  at  ibelr  hands,  preferritig  to  trust  ihem 
ufires^r^edty,  at  leoat  in  inj  demeanour.  Trust  always  begets  a 
kindred  trust,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  my  safety  among  those 
s^vaget  wa*  owing^  to  my  having-  adopted  this  course  of  conduct. 

I  went  on  board  to  get  the  money  for  the  arainngs,  and  after  Achmet 
had  paid  the  men,  directed  him  and  the  rais  to  return.  Several  of  the 
Shiilooks  followed,  ofieriDg  urticlea  for  sale,  and  the  vizier,  who  had 
wftdcdoiit,  boldlog  up  his  new  shirt  so  that  it  might  not  be  wet,  climbed 
ttpOD  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  and  peered  into  the  cabin.  I  changed  my 
portion  so  fts  to  stand  between  him  and  the  door,  gave  him  two  onions 
which  he  S4W  on  deck  and  had  an  appetite  for,  and  hurried  him  away. 
The  ^lekh  and  aJl  the  warriors  had  come  dosvn  to  the  shore,  but  with- 
out their  spears*  aud  were  seated  on  the  ground,  holding  a  consultation. 
By  tbts  tiin^y  however,  the  mh  wa»  at  the  helm,  and  the  sailors  had 
b^gtio  lo  shove  the  bow  of  my  boat  into  the  stream.  I  colled  out, — 
**0  Shekh  Ahd-ea-noor  !  '*  in  a  familiar  way,  and  waved  my  hand  as  a 
token  of  partingi  He  rose,  returned  the  salute,  made  a  gesture  to  his 
iDCii,  Aod  they  adl  went  slowly  back  to  the  village.  As  we  were  leaving, 
the  siilorii  informed  me  that  one  of  the  Shi  Hooks,  who  had  come  down 
lo  the  boat  while  I  was  seated  vvith  the  shekh  on  shore,  took  a  fancy  to 
the  fmt»  bkck  slave  who  cooks  for  them,  and  expressed  his  determination 
to  t&ke  hen  They  told  hira  she  was  one  of  the  Sultanas  wives,  and 
ht»  majesty  was  now  the  shekh^s  friend,  ha  dare  not  touch  her. 
*  Oh,"  aaid  the  Shillook,  **  if  she  is  the  Sultan's  wife,  that  is  enough,** 
E)d  he  immediately  relurned  to  the  shore.  I  forgave  the  imperlitiencc 
the  sailors  in  passing  olT  such  a  liideous  creature  as  orte  of  ray  wives, 
cco&tderation  of  the  adtoitness  with  which  they  avoided  what  might 
ive  been  a  serious  difficulty. 

ShiUooks  have  not  the  appearance  of  men  who  are  naturally 

The  selfish  impudence  with  which  tht^y  deniaod  presents, 

common  to  alt  savage  tribes.     But  the  Turks,  and  even  the  European 

nerchants  who  take  part  in  the  annual  trading  expedition  up  the  river, 

dealt  with  them  in  such   a  shameful  manner,  that  they  are  now 

n&tful  of  all  strangers,  aud  hence  it  is  unsafe  to  venture  among 

I  attribute  the  friendly  character  of  my  interview  with  them,  as 

RU^  to  good  luck  as  to  good  management.     The  rais  has  since  in- 

formed  me,  that  if  the  shekh  had  not  been  satisfied  with  the  dress  I 

gave  him*  he  would  certainly  have  attempted  to   plunder  the  vessteh 

He  says  the  Shiltooks  are  in  the  habit  of  going  down  the  river  as  far 

be  country  of  the  Hassan ichs,  sinking  their  boats  and   concealing 

elves  in  the  woods  in  the  day  time,  while  by  night  they  venture 

h^A^B  tillages  and  rob  the  people  of  their  dourra,  for  which  they 

tiiSTeat  fondness.     They  cultivate  nothing  themselves,  and  their 

III  J  einplovment  is  the  chase  of  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  and  other 

ilia  heitsta.     Ail  the  region  east  of  the  river  abounds  with  herds  of 

phants  and  giraffes,  though  1  have  not  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to 

fegH  sight  of  them. 

Here  it  the  true  land  of  the  lotus,  and  the  Shillooks,  iT  not  iho 

'  iUttpkagoi  of  the  Greeks,  are  at   least   the   only  modern  eaters  of  the 

^.pUnt.     1  am  too  late  to  see  it  iii  blossom,  and  there  are,  besidi'i<,  but 

frw  specimens  of  it  among  these  islands ;  but  not  far  beyond  this  it 

appears  in  gieat  profusion,  and  both  the  seeds  and  roots  are  eaten  by 
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tbe  DatJTes,  Dr.  iCnablecher,  who  ate  it  frequeotlj  during^  his  voji&ge 
two  jmn  Ago,  inforoied  me  that  the  root  resembles  the  potato  id  con- 
djteoee  and  taste,  with  a  stroiig  flavour  of  celerj.  These  Islands  ar« 
ID  habited  oolj  bj  the  buoters  and  fishers  of  the  tribe,  who  abandoD 
them  ia  summer,  wbeD  they  are  cooiplelelj  covered  by  the  iDundatioQ. 
At  laL  lt%  or  about  fifty  miles  south  of  thu,  both  banks  of  the  river 
are  cultivated,  aod  thence,  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles,  the 
Tillages  are  crowded  sa  close  to  each  other  all  along  the  shores,  that 
they  abnost  form  two  continuous  towns,  frooting  each  other.  This  part 
of  the  White  Nile  is  the  most  thickly  populated  r^on  in  Africa,  and 
perhaps  in  the  world,  China  alone  eicepted.  The  number  of  the 
Sbillooks  is  estimated  at  between  two  and  three  millions),  or  equal  to 
the  population  of  all  E^jpt* 

10  P.M. 

As  we  were  leavmg,  I  found  that  the  men  had  taken  down  both  sails 
and  shipped  the  oars  for  our  return  to  Khartoum.  The  rais  had  kept 
his  word  even  too  closely  for  ray  wish,  and  was  determined  to  go  no 
farther  than  the  southern  end  of  Aba.  I  knew  there  was  certain  danger 
in  goin^  further,  and  that  I  had  no  right  to  violate  my  agreement  and 
peril  others  as  well  as  myself;  but  there  lay  the  great  river»  holding  in 
its  lap,  to  tempt  me  on,  isles  of  brighter  bloom  and  spreading  out  shores 
of  yet  richer  foliage.  I  am  now  in  the  centre  of  the  continent  Beyond 
me  all  is  strange  and  unknown,  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  is  less  dtstant 
than  the  Mediterranean,  which  I  left  not  three  months  ago. — Why  not 
push  on  and  attempt  to  grasp  the  Central  African  secret?  The  fact 
that  stronger,  braver,  and  bolder  men  have  failed,  is  one  lure  the  more. 
Happily  for  me,  perhaps,  my  object  on  commencing  the  voyage  was  rest 
and  recreation,  not  exploration.  Were  I  provided  with  the  necessary 
means  and  scientific  appliances  for  making  such  an  attempt  useful,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  turn  back  at  this  point. 

I  climbed  to  the  mast-head  and  looked  to  the  south,  where  the  forest 
archipelago,  divided  by  glittering  reaches  of  water,  wove  its  labyrinth 
in  the  distance.  1  thought  I  saw — but  it  may  have  been  fancy — beyond 
the  leafy  crown  of  the  farthest  isles,  the  faint  blue  horizon  of  that  sea 
of  water  and  grass:,  where  the  palm  again  appears,  and  the  lotus  fringes 
the  shores.  A  few  hours  of  the  strong  north-wind,  now  blowing  in  otir 
faces,  would  have  taken  me  there,  but  I  gave  myself  up  to  Fate  and  a 
chibouk,  which  latter  immediately  suggested  to  me,  that  though  I  was 
leaving  the  gforgeous  heart  of  Africa,  I  was  going  back  to  civilisation 
and  home.  The  men  rowed  lustiiy,  and,  taking  to  the  western  side  of 
the  river,  soon  put  an  island  between  us  and  the  village.  It  was  about 
two  o*clock  when  we  left,  and  the  wind  fell  sufficiently  before  night  to 
allow  them  to  make  considerable  progress.  We  swept  along,  under  the 
lee  of  the  islands,  brushing  the  starry  showers  of  yellow  blossoms  that 
trailed  in  the  water,  and  frightening  the  ibises  and  herons  from  their 
coverts  among  the  reeds. — The  hippopotami  snorted  alt  around  us,  and 
we  had  alwaj  tf  a  convoy  of  them  following  in  our  wake.  The  sun  sank, 
and  a  moon^  four  days  old,  lighted  the  solitude  of  the  islands*  but  the 
men  still  rowed  vigorously,  till  we  passed  the  spot  where  the  ShiUooks 
buried  their  canoes  in  the  morning.  They  have  now  deemed  it  safe  to 
come  to  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  though  the  watch-fires  of 
the  savages  are  stilt  blazing  brightly  in  the  distance* 
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strvigest  part  of  that  straoj^e  poll t teal  phenomenon,  the  Bntlah 
mpire  in  India,  is  the  significant  fact,  that  the   country  is  protected 
internal  tumult  and  foreign  invasion,  by  an  army  mainly  com- 
_  of  the  peoplci  whose  territories  we  have  appropriated,  and  whose 

SQthority  we  have  usurped.  We  have  beaten  and  subjected  the  natives 
of  India,  and  niade  them  beat  and  subject  others  for  us*  We  have  put 
arms  into  the  hands  of  the  conquered,  and  that  which  might  seem  to 
be  an  element  of  decay,  is  in  reality  the  chief  ptllar  of  our  strength. 
Tlierc  is  nothing  strangur,  indeed,  than  this  Sepoy  army*  Louis 
Napoleon  may  dream  of  conquering  Englitnd,  but  we  will  undertake 
to  aay  that  he  never  dreams  of  keeping  his  new  dominions  in  order 
with  British  troops. 

It  is  true  that  the  East  India  Company  have  constantly  in  their  pay 
K^^  few  regiments  of  European  infantry  of  their  own,  less  than  hnlf-a- 
^^■osen  iu  all;  and  a  few  battalions  of  European  artillery.  It  is  true 
^^Bbai  a  large  number  of  Her  Majesty's  regiments,  horse  and  foot,  are 
^^■ent  ont  lo  India,  to  draw  the  Company^s  pay,  and  flght  the  Company's 
^^■ttttleit^  But  the  Indian  army,  by  which  our  empire  in  the  East  is 
^^^held,  is  after  all,  the  native  army ;  and  it  is  no  small  matter,  there* 
ft>re,  that  the  fidelity  of  "  Jack  Sepoy  "  should  be  uncorruptedly  main- 
tained. 

Every  now  and  then,  however,  there  comes  upon  us,  flashed  as  it 

were  by  the   magic  fire-ships,  which  have  brought  India  and  Englood 

it  bin  a  month's  journey  of  each  other,  some  uncomfortable  disturbing 

port   of   the   infidelity  of  a    portion   of  the    native    army.     Certain 

poy  regiments,  if  they  have  not  broken  out  openly  into  revolt,  have 

vhown,  it  is  narrated  in  the  newspapers,  evident  signs  of  disaffection. 

It  may  be   on  the  borders  of  some  river  which  they  are  disinclined  lo 

far  off  on  the  north-western  plains,  or  it  may  be  down   on   lb** 

h-eastem  coaat,  with  the  black  water  before  them.     Something  is 

of  them,  which   they  like  not  to  do  ;  or   something  is  taken 

them  which  they  wish  to  retain.     Some  offence  is  given,  by  inter* 

ig  either  with  their  prejudices  or  their  comforts.     Then  there  are  low 

iblings  and  muttering?,  indications  of  a  coming  storm;  then   the 

itself,  an  outburst  of  disaffection  ;  and  then,  either  some  compro- 

on  the  part  of  government,  or  else  some  measure  of  severity  to 

the  young  monster,  as  he  escapes  from  the  shell,  lest  in  time  he 

'  desolate  the  land. 

And,  accompanying  these  reports  of    disaffection,  we  are  wont   to 

kf,  from  time  to  time,  certain  laments  over  the  decline  of  the  native 

y.     The  Sepoy,  it  is  said.  Is  not  what  he  was.     He  has  fallen  from 

high  estate.     He  is  less  loyal  and  less  robust.     He  is  not  as  willing 

h0  vii,  in  the  old  days  of  Coote   and   Lake,  to  follow  his  officers 

mnywhere,  to  do   anything  at  their  bidding.     The   bond   between  the 

white-faeed  officer,  and  the  dusky  soldier,  it  is  said,  is  loosened.     They 

^  not  love  one  another  as  they  did.     A  new  order  of  things  has 

■riMfi.     As  it  was  in  those  old  days,  it  never  can  be  again. 

Now,  all  this  is  partly  true  and  partly  false.     It  is  a  very  important 
JMiller ;  and  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  understood* 
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The  natire  armj  of  India  is  composed  of  a  mixed  race  of  Maho- 
medans  and  Hindoos.  Thej  are  enlisted  Tolantarilv  into  the  senrice. 
There  is  no  conscription.  There  are  no  recruiting  establishments. 
They  come  and  seek  serrice ;  present  themselves  to  the  legitimate  staff 
of  anj  regiment  thej  maj  select ;  are  then  dolj  examined,  passed  or 
rejected,  as  the  case  may  be ;  sworn,  pat  upon  the  rolls,  .and  sent  to 
dnIL  The  senrice  is  esteemed  an  honourable  one  :  neither  Hindoo  nor 
Mahomedan  enters  the  ranks  of  the  Company's  army,  because  he  has 
previously  fuled  in  any  other  trade  or  profession.  When  he  enters  the 
senrice  of  the  Company,  he  has  not  emphatically  **  gone  for  a  soldier.** 
He  is  not,  in  any  sense,  a  gone  man.  He  is  honoured  and  esteemed  ; 
be  bears  himself  highly,  he  is  proud  of  his  profession.  His  father  has 
been  a  soldier  before  him,  and  he  intends  that  his  son  shall  be  one 
after  him.  He  is  weU  paid ;  and,  if  he  lives  long  enough,  be  is  well 
pensioned.  He  b  as  sure,  humanly  speaking,  of  his  pension,  as  he  is 
of  his  pay.  There  b  no  need  of  drums  and  fifes,  and  gaudy  ribbands, 
and  strong  drink,  and  the  lies  of  recruiting  sergeants,  to  induce  him  to 
enlist.  If  he  is  inspired  with  military  ardour,  it  is  by  the  stories  which 
be  has  heard  his  veteran  father — an  old  Company's  pensioner — tell, 
under  the  shadow  of  a  mangoe  tree,  in  his  native  village;  not  by  the 
beer  and  tobacco,  and  the  false  promises  of  the  tricky  sergeant  under 
a  booth  at  a  country  fiir.  So  far,  everything  is  in  favour  of  the 
Sepov.  There  are  many  reasons  why  he  should  be  true  to  his  em- 
plovers.  In  no  native  service — under  no  native  states — have  soldiers 
ever  been  so  regularly  paid  and  so  securely  pensioned.  The  Company's 
military  service  is  "  a  certainty  **  to  Hindoo  or  Mussulman.  John 
Company  always  keeps  faith  with  Jack  Sepoy.  Happen  what  will  to 
the  former,  the  latter  always  gets  his  pay. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  things  to  be  said,  there  are 
sets-off  to  be  remembered.  The  Sepoy  soldier  has  enlisted  into  the 
service  of  an  alien  master.  He  eats  the  salt  of  a  stranger  and  an 
usurper.  He  is  lorded  over  by  men  of  a  different  colour  and  a  differ- 
ent creed;  men  speaking  another  language,  and  bowing  down  to 
another  God.  There  can  be  little  community  of  interests  between 
them,  there  can  hardly  be  any  sympathy.  They  are  so  distinct  from 
one  another,  the  foreign  master  and  the  native'  servant  But  it  was 
not  always  so.  In  these  days  men  go  out  to  India;  but  they  are 
Englishmen  still.  They  carry  with  them  English  habits  and  English 
feelings ;  and  they  keep  them.  A  journey  to  Bengal  or  Madras,  is 
not  now  transportation  for  life.  The  voyage,  indeed,  is  accomplished 
with  such  rapidity,  that  you  meet  a  friend  in  the  streets,  and  he  tells 
you  that  he  has  just  returned  from  India,  though  you  had  not  known 
that  he  had  gone  there.  It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  you  met 
him  at  the  club.  But  in  the  old  times,  men  betook  themselves  to 
India  with  little  expectation,  perhaps  with  little  desire,  of  ever  return- 
ing to  their  native  country.  They  very  soon  forgot  their  native  land. 
They  forgot  all  the  old  ties.  They  divorced  themselves  from  the 
habits  and  the  feelings  which  they  had  taken  out  with  them.  Little  by 
little  they  Indianised  themselves.  At  Rome,  they  did  as  they  do  at 
Rome.  It  was  convenient,  they  thought  it  was  pleasant,  to  cast  off  the 
trammels  of  Christian  morality  and  the  restraints  of  European  civilisa- 
tion ;  and  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  absorbed,  without  qualms  or  com- 
nctions,  into  the  general  mass  of  heathendom  which  surrounded  them. 
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The  charms  of  European  female  society  were  denied  to  them,  so  they 
fomivd  coooexions,  of  more  or  less  permanency,  with  the  dark-faced* 
stipotft-Umbed  women  of  the  country,  and  reared  a  dusky  racp  of  Zenana- 
hrtA  children.  Thus  pursuing  unrestrainedly  the  Ijent  of  their  inclina- 
Itons,  '  V  /rnt  of  necessity  the  language  of  the  country  ;  and,  in  some 
00ft,  .  s  d  theraselves  with  the  customs,  and  looked  indulg-entlv 

on  tlu*  j^rtju dices  of  the  people.  We  do  not  say  that  this  wa?  a  state  of 
thing's  to  be  desired  or  commended.  We  only  assert  that  jt  existed* 
And  we  are  bound  to  add  that  out  of  this  state  of  things,  however 
objrclionahle  in  itself,  arose  that  dose  and  sympathizing  coi}ne3[ion 
brtween  the  European  officer  and  the  native  soldier,  which^  now  that 
our  Indian  cantonments  are  sparkling  with  English  wives  and  sisters 
attd  danghterSr  we  are  never  likely  to  see  again. 

We  have  said  that  in  these  days  the  Englishman  goes  out  to  India, 
not  n  a  settler,  but  as  a  temporary  sojourner  iu  the  land.  He  brings 
bis  European  feelings^  habits,  associations  with  him^  and  they  seldom 
Ira^f  him  to  the  lasL  He  finds  in  almost  every  cantonment  in  India  a 
sufficiency  of  European  society  to  occupy  his  time  and  satisfy  his  tastes- 
Then?  is  no  lack  of  European  female  society.  If  he  desire  to  form 
domestic  tics  he  may  choose  for  himself  a  wife.  The  English  ofBcer 
who  solaces  himself  in  his  exile  with  the  delicta*  of  the  Zenana  is  a 
narked  man.  Such  connexions  are  looked  askance  at,  because  the%^  are 
Instead  of  a  native  niistresa  the  oflicer  now-a-days  has  an  Eti'glish 
life.  His  family  engross  his  time  and  his  affections  ;  or,  if  he  has  not 
lf«?t  acttlcd  down  into  the  condition  of  the  pater-familias^  he  spends  his 
hours,  in  no  small  measure,  making  morning  calls*  riding  with 
iliet»  attending  dinner-parties^  getting  up  baits,  and  so  on.  It  is 
ill  ihb  way  that  the  native  language  is  to  he  learnt ;  any  famili- 
.  «rit|'  with  native  habits  to  be  attained;  or  any  sympathy  with  native 
plingn  and  prejudices  to  be  imbibed.  The  young  Englishman  grows 
nio  the  middle-aged  Englishman  ;  and  thence,  if  he  live  long  enough, 
Dto  the  old  Englishman.  Fie  is  scarcely  more  a  native  when  he  leaves 
he  country  for  ever  than  when  he  first  arrives.  He  gains,  in  most 
iistjinces»  but  a  smattering  of  the  language ;  of  the  habits  and  feelings 
"  the  people,  in  all  probability,  he  knows  nothing.  He  has  no  kindly 
fceling  towards  them;  he  has  no  sympathy  with  them.  Whether  they 
the  servants  of  his  household,  or  the  Sepoys  of  his  regiment,  they  are 
Isitnply  **  black  fellows,'*  nothing  else.  He  has  no  brotherhood  with 
Wm.     He  turns  his  back  on  them,  and  dwells  apart. 

Now  wc  are  very  sensible  of  the  great  improvement  in  the  moral  and 

Dcial  habits  of  the  English  in  India,  which  has  taken  place  since  the 

nromencement  of  the  present  century.     We  rejoice  in  it — we  love  to 

ord   it.      But  we  should  have  gloried  in  it  more  if  it  had  not  been 

[?panied  by  the  drawback  of  which  we  speak,     We  are  afraid  it 

aust  be  acknowledged  that  if  we  have  belter  men  in  India,  we  have 

§e   officers.     We  speak  of  course  with  relation    to  this  particular 

ubject— the  management  of  the  native  army  ;  for  in  many  important 

ita  the  Indian  oflBeer  has  advanced  professionally,  as  he  has  morally, 

i  pots  his  predecessors  to  shame.     Viewing  hira  we  say  only  in  this 

Y  as  the  commander  of  the  nalive  soldier,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 

at  he  has  undergone  a  woful  depreciation.      He  is  now  simply  the 

Dander < — not  at  all  the  associate.      He  doe-t  not  know  his  men  as  In* 

f  did  ;  he  docs  not  take  the  same  pride  in  thexn.     He  looks  at  ibem 
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only  io  the  concrete,  as  his  reg^iment,  or  his  company.     Hi»  reginieni  or 

his  company  is  something^  worth  regarding,  as  it  places  in  his  pocket  90 
many  rupees  a  month ;  hut  he  little  cares  for  the  individual  men  com* 
posing  ihe  regiment  or  the  company.  He  no  longer  loves  them  as  hts 
children,  and  we  fear  that  they  no  longer  took  up  to  htm  as  a  common 
father.  The  professional  relationship  still  exists  between  them.  But 
that  is  aU^lhere  is  nothing  more. 

Jack  Sepoy  is,  in  many  respects,  quite  a  child.  He  is  docile,  but  not 
without  occasional  fits  of  obstinacy ;  and  he  is  easily  to  be  won  by  kind- 
ness. He  has  naturally  great  respect  for  his  Euro[)ean  officer.  He  has 
an  inherited  faith  in  the  superior  wisdom  and  the  superior  prowess  of 
the  white  men,  whom  he  is  bound  to  obey  ;  but  he  is  very  tenacious 
of  his  rights.  On  some  points,  when  he  has  once  made  up  his  mind, 
no  argument  can  persuade  and  no  force  c^n  drive  him  out  of  the 
opinions  he  has  formed.  He  clings  to  them  at  all  hazard — he  may 
know  the  consequences — be  may  know  that  his  contumacy  will,  perhaps, 
cost  him  his  life.  He  only  says  to  himself  that  it  is  fate  ;  and  he  goes 
on,  with  dogged  resolution,  with  something  of  martyr-like  courage  to  the 
end.  In  all  probability  he  is  right — right  at  least  up  to  a  certain  point ; 
or  at  all  events  that  others  are  wrong.  Jack  Sepoy  is  very  tenacious 
about  his  pay;  and  perhaps  some  changes  have  been  introduced  which 
he  does  not  clearly  understand,  and  which  his  officers  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  explain  to  him.  He  requirea  at  alt  times  gentle  handling; 
and  if  you  deal  tenderly  with  him  and  carefully  explain  to  him  what  you 
are  about,  there  is  little  fear  of  his  bristling  into  open  disaffection. 
Whenever  we  hear  that  a  Sepoy  regiment  has  evinced  a  mutinous  spirit 
we  feel  the  strongest  possible  conviction  that  the  European  officers  of  the 
regiment  are  not  wholly  blameless.  If  nothing  else  can  be  said  against 
them,  it  may  be  generally  assumed  that  they  do  not  know  their  men. 

Every  Sepoy  regiment  has  two  sets  of  commissioned  officers.  It  has 
native  officers  and  European  officers;  but  the  youngest  European  ensign 
takes  precedence  of  the  oldest  sotdbahdar.  Outwardly  and  officially,  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  these  native  officers  is  very  limited ;  but 
they  are  more  important  personages  behind  the  scenes  than  before^  and 
the  loyalty  of  a  regiment  very  much  depends  upon  them.  It  is  through 
them  that  onr  European  officers  have  generally  gained  their  knowledge 
of  the  feelings  of  the  regiment  at  large  and  the  characters  of  its  indivi* 
dual  membeni*  It  is  expressly  enjoined  by  the  rules  of  the  service,  that 
these  native  officers — veteran  soldiers  as  they  are — should  be  treated 
with  courtesy  and  respect  by  their  European  superiors ;  and  there  is  an 
express  order  to  the  effect  that,  when  the  former  attend  for  purposes  of 
business  or  ceremony  at  the  houses  or  in  the  tents  of  the  latter,  a  chair 
should  always  be  offered  to  the  visitor.  These  visits  were  formerly 
more  frequent  and  more  protracted  than  they  now  ar«.  The  European 
officer  used  to  encourage  the  native  veteran  to  visit  him  in  his  quarter* 
and  talk  over  the  affairs  of  the  corps.  If  there  was  any  cause  of  dis- 
content among  the  men  of  the  regiment,  he  was  pretty  sure  to  bear  of 
it  And  not  seldom  the  judicious  suggestions  of  the  one  party,  and  the 
friendly  feelings  of  the  other,  brought  about  a  timely  reconciliation, 
when,  but  for  such  intervention,  there  might  have  been  a  dangerous  out- 
burst.  But  all  this  has  very  much  passed  away.  These  visits  are  now 
fewer  and  shorter  than  they  were,  because  they  are  less  encouraged. 
The  talk  of  the  old  soubahdar  is  listened  to  with  impatience.     In  all 
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ty  it  19  imperfectly  understood*  The  galliint  veteran  is  lookod 
upon  as  31  toraddling  old  ^*  nigger,"^  He  is  answered  abruptly  and  not  to 
file  fKiint.  He  may  have  dropped  some  significant  hints — or,  perhaps* 
m%dt  some  importawt  revelations.  But  the  English  oifieer  ha^j  his 
i>UCTy  or  his  palanquin  at  the  door,  and  he  is  going  out  to  see  the 
eoloneVs  dattghters,  who  have  just  arrived  from  Calcutta  or  Madras. 
AikI  «o  the  native  officer  takes  his  departure,  tii  sap  pointed — perhaps 
diagfiotd — and  returns  to  the  lines.  He  has  done  his  duty.  If  the 
CifitasR  Sahib  will  not  listen  to  him,  it  is  not  his  fault.  How  can  he 
help  it,  if  things  go  wrong?  tfe  has  done  his  best  to  put  the  gentlemen 
no  Ufteir  guard. 

Tbt»e  old  soldirff  are  not  by  any  means  exacting.  They  are  easily  flat- 
tered  and  easily  pleased.  A  very  lillle  kindness  goes  a  long  way  with 
ibem,  A  Urge  crop  of  gratitude  is  easily  raised.  It  needs  only  that 
,  ymi  fthould  he  conjtideraie  towards  them  to  eni^ure  their  fidelity  and 
L  affection.  It  would  not  be  unnatural,  if,  circumstanced  as  they  are^ 
r-ridden  so  completely  by  the  white  men  — some  feelings  of  impa- 
tMOetf  and  irritation  should  manifest  theraselves,  and  that  they  should 
TCfArd  the  pale-faced  stripUogSf  who  are  set  over  them,  with  emotions  of 
reKJitiiiaiit  and  contempt.  But  in  reality  it  is  the  nature  of  these  men 
C4»  imltfrtain  only  feelings  of  kindness  and  respect  for  their  European 
^#ccri.  The  milk  of  love,  however,  raay  be  turned  to  wormwood,  and 
''tliatia  bitter  drinking,''  as  we  know  to  our  cost. 

8odd*nty  a  mutiny  breaks  out ;  and  then  it  Is  discovered  that  if  the 
Sltf^opean  and  native  officers  had  been  on  closer  terms  of  con6deiice 
m'lA  «^h  other,  all  this  would  not  have  happened.  During  Sir  Charles 
Napier^a  brief  tenure  of  command  in  India  — not  much  exceeding  a 
'and  a  half  in  duration — twenty-eight  native  commissioned  officers 
?  tried  by  general  court-ma rliaL  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  charges 
Jkgamat  ihem ; — 

Suttadar  Dawdeen  Opudh^a,  1 5th  N*  L  (Bengal). 

TirM  by  General  Court-Martial  at  Rawul  Pindee,  26th  October,  1849. 

CA^r^^ — Having  at  Rawul  Pindee,   on  or  about  the  IKth  of  July, 

18i9»  after  having  by  the  report  of  Havrldar  Mokhuro  Pandi?,  Orderly 

Havildiir,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  mutiny  among  the  men  of  the 

.  CSmiadi<6r  Company,  who  had  determined  not  to  receive  the  pay  issued 

t4>  Ukem  for  May*  1849,  unless  it  were  made  up  to  the  rate  of  the  Scinde 

pn^fmikd  k>  p^t  inffirmation  thereof  to  his  commanding  officert  or  to 

^  Cue  mrtsures  for  its  suppression. 

£Two  havild&rs  (or  native  sergeants)  were  tried  at  the  same  time  for 
•  aimilaf  offence. 3 

HewunfJiui  Paiuck,  Suboftar,  22nd  N,  L  (Bengat). 
Tried  by  General  Court-Martial  at  Rawul  Pinde^  SOth*  DiH%,  1849. 
Ciar^, — For  having  at  Rawul  Pindee*  on  or  about  July  12th.  after 
l^irisg  'eoroe  to  the  knowledge  of  a  mutiny  among  the  men  of  No.  4 
rCompan}*  .  /aiied  togice  information  thereof  to  hi^  commanding 

Sewdeen  A  trustee,  Sutladar,  22nd  N.  L 
Tried  for  a  similar  offence. 
tier  Jemadar  was  subsequently  tried  for  prevaricating  in  evi- 
en  on  the  trial  of  the  above,  for  the  purpose  of  screening  the 
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Jemadar  Ram  Sing,  22nd  N.  L 

Charge. — For  having  at  Rawul  Pindee,  when  pay  was  to  be  issued  to 
the  regiment,  purposely  ordered  the  men  of  the  company  to  disperse 
from  the  lines  about  the  time  they  were  required  to  receive  their  pay, 
and  having  falsely  reported  to  Captain  Hunt,  commanding  the  company, 
when  told  to  assemble  the  men,  that  they  had  dispersed  on  their  own 
business,  and  could  not  then  be  collected. 

[Two  havildars  were  tried  at  the  same  time  for  failing  to  give 
information,  &c] 

Sheik  Madar  Buksh,  Subadar,  66M  N.  I.  (Bengal). 
Tried  by  Court  Martial,  February  14th,  1850. 
Charge. — For  having  at  Govindgurh being  present  at  a  mu- 
tiny of  the  Sepoys,  not  used  his  utmost  endeawurs  to  suppress  the  same* 

Gunga  Singh^  Jemadar,  66th  N.  I. 
Charge. — For  having  at  Govindgurh,  on  or  about  the  2nd  of  Febmary, 
1850,  when  being  present  and  aware  that  the  Sepoys  of  his  company 
were   mutinously  arming   and   accoutring  themselves,  /ailed  to  give 
in/brmatioH  thereof  to  his  commanding  officer,* 

The  result  of  the  mutiny  in  the  66th  regiment,  to  which  reference 
is  here  made,  was  the  disgraceful  disbandment  of  the  corps.  The  cause 
of  the  outbreak  was,  primarily,  the  reduction  of  certain  allowances  to 
which  the  Sepoys  conceived  that  they  were  entitled.  The  redoction 
was  a  necessary  one — the  result  of  no  caprice  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment — but  of  altered  circumstances,  which  only  reqaired  to  be  intelli* 
gibly  and  considerately  explained  to  the  Sepoys,  to  satisfy  them  of  the 
justice  and  propriety  of  the  measure.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to 
afford  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  a  change  which  affected  the  com* 
forts,  and,  as  they  tliought,  infringed  upon  the  rights  of  the  native 
soldiers.  The  course  which  ought  to  have  been  adopted  was  plainly 
this  ; — the  officers  in  conmiand  of  companies  should  have  invited  their 
native  officers  to  their  quarters,  talked  over  the  contemplated  change 
familiarly  with  them,  explained  the  circumstances  which  had  rendered 
it  necessary,  and  suggested  to  them  the  propriety  of  their  entering  into 
similar  explanations,  after  returning  to  their  lines,  with  the  men  of  the 
companies  to  which  they  severally  belonged.  And  this  should  have 
been  done  privately,  in  anticipation  of  a  public  explanation  to  be  made 
by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  corps  to  the  regiment  assembled  on 
parade.  Instead  of  this,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  66th  N.  I.  left 
it  to  the  (European)  sergeant-major  of  the  r^ment  to  explain  the 
matter  to  the  orderly  havildars  (native  non-commissioned  officers),  for 
them  in  turn  to  explain  the  obnoxious  arrangement  to  the  Sepoys.  The 
consequence  was  that  when,  the  order  having  appeared,  the  reduction 
actually  took  effect,  the  regiment  broke  out  into  overt  mutiny.  The 
omission,  it  must  be  added,  was  the  more  inexcusable,  inasmuch  as  that 
the  commander-in-chief  had  expressly  declared  in  general  orders,  that  he 
would  *'  hold  commanding  officers  severally  responsible  that  the  orders 

*  We  take  these  (slightly  condensed)  from  an  excellent  compilation,  by  Mr. 
John  Mawson,  of  Calcutta,  entitled  «^  Kecords  of  the  Indian  Command  of  Gowiel 
Sir  Charles  Napier,**  a  work  from  which  we  shall  hare  occasion  to  make  some  Au>> 
ther  eztracU,  and  to  which  we  gladly  express  our  obligations. 
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fuUy  and  clearly  explained,  and  made  known   to  all   wliom  they 
concern.  * 

h  was  not  likely  that  such  an  omission  as  this  should  escape  the  keen 
cjc  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  One  of  the  betst  orders  that  he  Kver  issued 
to  the  Indian  army,  wa»  that  which  related  to  this  unhappy  mutiny  in 
the  Gtith  Native  Infantry  (Bengal),  Many  of  Sir  Charles  Napier's 
orders  and  addresses,  whilst  in  comraand  of  the  Indian  army,  were  disi- 
tintpjKhed  by  bad  taste  and  erroneous  judgment — some  by  bad  feeling 
^fod  ^uesiiouable  justice— but  this  order  was,  in  our  cstimaifon^  entirely 
Aui  firodl  all  characteristic  Napierian  defects.  One  passage  deserves 
•i|MeiaI  commendation  ; — "  Finally/'  it  runs,  "the  Commander-in-chief 
will  take  this  opportunity  of  expressmg  his  fervent  hope,  that  the  young 
Earopean  officers  of  this  array,  who  are  full  of  ability,  zeal,  and  good 
leelio^  towards  the  natives  will  see  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to 
ii^ocimte  es  much  as  possible  with  the  native  oflicerSp  and  make  them 
ibeir  comrades  in  every  sense  of  the  word*  It  is  thus  alone  that  the 
officer  can  expect  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what 
in  bis  regiment^  and  of  the  feelings  which  exist  among  those 
der  hla  command.  It  is  not  through  sergeant-majors  and  orderly 
rildar^,  lliat  the  Sepoy  is  to  learn  the  justice,  the  generosity,  and  the 
care  for  his  welfare  which  is  exercised  by  his  government;  these  things 
lie  0iii«t  learn  direct  from  his  European  officers.  The  abolition  of  the 
Seade  allowance  ought  to  have  been  the  subject  of  explanation  and  dis- 
!  of  every  Europc^an  officer  in  the  regiment  with  the  men  of  his 
It  is  the  want  of  this  explanation  and  discourse  with  the 
m^n,  which  is  sapping  the  very  vitals  of  the  once  loyal  native  army. 

In  another  order,  Sir  Charles  Napier  says,  **  The  Sepoy  is  both  a 
brave  and  an  obedient  soldier ;  and  whenever  he  behaves  ill,  it  is,  in  a 
grval  measure,  the  fault  of  his  commanding  officer."  We  have  so 
■mda  faith  in  the  truth  of  this  aphorism,  that  we  never  hear  of  a  native 
TislaiaDt  being  in  a  state  of  insubordinaLton^  or  showing  the  least  un- 
wiilTQiniaM  to  perform  any  service  required  of  it,  without  a  very  uncom- 
foruble  impression  on  our  mind,  that  the  European  officers  have  tailed 
in  tbctr  ditty  to  the  men  under  their  command.  At  all  events,  it  is  very 
oertaio  that  there  can  be  no  sudden  and  unexpected  ebullition  of  discon- 
tmt,  if  there  it  any  confidence  existing  between  the  European  and  native 
ofietTv,  We  have  recently  seen  it  instanced  in  the  public  prints,  as  a 
proof  of  the  deterioration  of  the  native  army,  that  the  38th  Bengal 
N,  1.,  which  only  the  other  day  refused  to  face  the  black  water,  and 
proc4*ed  to  the  Burmese  frontier  by  sea,  had,  years  ago,  sailed  to 
Eg\  pL  Certainly,  remembering  that  the  3Sth  was  one  of  Notl's  "bean- 
f  til  n^meuls'"  throughout  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  war  in  Afghan- 
s'— tbat  either  in  doing  or  suffering,  it  had  ever  been  one  of  the 
•t  gallant  and  the  most  patient  corps  ever  led  into  the  field  by 
i  officers — we  were  astonished  to  read  of  the  backwardness  it 
feceotly  evinced,  when  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  coming 
\  of  the  Burmese  war.^    We  have  heard,  as  yet,  no  very  satisfac- 

•  It  b  oot,  however,  to  b*  forgotten  tbat  the  regiment  wa»  ni»t  what  U  cidted  a 
nil  serrice  corp>.  Certain  re^menu  enliit  for  <*  general  service,"  iind  are 
ilWe  bound  to  proceed  aerow  the  wmler  when  ordered.  But  a  rHgriment,  not 
ting  for  the  general  service,  is  no  more  bound  to  proceed  across  the  **  b)tM:k- 
t**  than  a  rc^meat  of  Bniiiih  Lo<rjil  Militia  to  take  UiC  field  i a  Spain  or  For- 
1  StlU,  if  ihi»  regirocnt^  under  one  »ct  of  ofRcen,  wa»  willing  lo  proceed  lo 
il,  it  is  ttmnge  that  it  nhouUI  have  renistcd  the  voyiige  to  Rangoon. 
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iorr  explanation  of  this  last  painful  instance  of  the  ''  deterioration  of 
the  native  army  "  of  India ;  hut  we  have  never  heard  it  spoken  of  by 
any  old  and  distinguished  officer  in  this  country,  without  the  expression 
of  a  belief  that,  some  how  or  other,  it  has  been  the  fault  of  the  Euro- 
pean officers.  "  The  Sepoy,"  as  Sir  Charles  Napier  has  said,  **  is  both 
a  brave  and  obedient  soldier,  and  whenever  he  behaves  ill,  it  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  fault  of  the  commanding  officer." 

A  similar  opinion,  too,  has  recently  been  expressed  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.  Writing  to  a  military  journal  with  reference  to  a  statement 
in  Kaye*8  '*  History  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan,"  regarding  the  unwil* 
lingness  of  certain  regiments  to  enter  the  Khyber  Pass,  the  ex-Grover* 
nor-General  very  truthfully  remarks, — "  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
soldiers,  can  hardly  take  place  without  some  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
officer  under  whose  immediate  command  he  is.**  It  is,  indeed,  generally 
more  a  failure  than  a  fault  on  the  part  of  the  European  officer — an 
error  of  omission  rather  than  of  commission.  He  has  other  things  to 
think  of;  his  heart  is  otherwise  occupied;  he  has  no  room  for  the 
Sepoy ;  he  suffers  the  black  fellow  to  take  his  chance.  Our  English 
officers  of  the  present  day  case-harden  themselves  too  much  with  national 
Duckram.  They  cannot  bring  themselves  to  unbend ;  they  are  too  stiff 
and  conventional.  Sir  Henry  Russell—  who  died  the  other  day  in  Berk- 
shire— in  one  of  the  letters  which  he  addressed  to  ••  The  Times,"  under 
the  signature  of  "  Civis,*'  says,  "  As  commanders  of  Indian  soldiers,  and 
generally  as  implements  of  Indian  warfare,  there  seems  to  be  this  remark- 
able distinction  between  the  English  and  the  French,  —  the  English 
make  the  best  leaders ;  the  French  are  good  leaders,  too,  and  they  are 
comrades  into  the  bargain.  The  English  officers  never  descend  from  their 
position  ;  they  are  officers  off  the  parade  as  well  as  on  it.  The  French 
officers,  on  the  contrary,  associate  with  their  soldiers  both  native  and 
European.**  And  in  proof  of  the  good  effect  which  this  kind  of  inter- 
course had  on  the  native  mind,  he  says  that  the  beggars  at  Hyderabad 
used  in  his  time,  whenever  they  asked  charity  of  an  European,  always  to 
bestow  on  him  the  complimentary  title  of  Bussy;  and  that  as  late  as  1820, 
M.  Raymond's  tomb  there  was  still  periodically  illuminated,  though 
he  had  been  dead  since  1797.  When  Sir  Henry  Russell  collected  these 
letters  into  a  little  volume,  he  appended  a  note  to  this  passage,  saying, 
••  An  Indian  officer  of  long  experience  tells  me,  on  reading  this  letter, 
that  the  Sepoys  of  the  subsidiary  force  at  Poonah,  which  had  been  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Wallace,  subscribed,  on  his  death,  for  the  support  of 
a  lamp  at  his  tomb  and  a  man  to  keep  it;  and  that  every  night,  at  the 
evening  of  the  grand  rounds,  fancying  that  they  saw  the  old  colonel  on 
his  well-known  white  horse,  they  used  to  turn  out  and  salute  him/* 

What  Sir  Henry  Russell  wrote  about  the  high  estimation  in  which 
Bussy  and  Raymond  were  held  by  the  natives  of  India,  and  the  question 
as  to  what  English  names  were  sa  venerated  called  forth  a  rejoinder 
from  the  "  Times."  "  Did  he  never,"  asked  the  Journalist,  "  hear 
stories  of  Coote  ?  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  an  old  white-bearded 
Sepoy  came  to  present  a  memorial  to  an  English  officer,  who  holds  one 
of  the  highest  employments  in  India.  A  print  of  Coote  being  in  the 
room,  the  veteran  recognized  at  once  that  face  and  figure  which  had  not 
been  seen  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  and  forgetting  bis  salaam  to 
the  living,  halted,  drew  himself  up,  lifted  his  hand,  and  with  solema 
reverence  paid  his  military  obeisance  to  the  dead."     "  My  time,"  replied 
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Sir  Hi^nnr  KusAeli  "  waa  only  just  begimimg  when  the  cornpaiiiouB  of 
C<H>t€  were  cIosidjj^  theirs.  Yet  1  still  remember  the  «ld  Sepoys,  who 
used  to  totter  up  to  his  picrure  in  the  Exchange  at  Madras  and  salaam  to 
liiiii,  to  the  fjeglect  of  the  lofty  personages  who  hung  around,"  And 
wtth  reference  to  an  anecdote  of  the  closiug  scene  of  the  General's  life, 
lie  NIT*,  **  His  troops  were  then,  as  waa  generally  the  case,  heavily  in 
«rr«*f.  At  one  crifiis  of  that  struggle,  I  think,  they  were  a  whole  year 
wttbout  pay.  Though  it  wa$  then  borne,  what  wotild  be  the  etfixt 
of  mth  an  arrear  if  it  were  lo  happen  now  V^  Doubtlef^s  the  e0ect 
would  be  a  general  mutiny*  The  Sepoys  love  their  pay  ;  but  they  do 
not  lo*e  their  officers  as  they  did.  It  is  only  a  personal  feeling  of 
affecUoQ  for  those  under  whom  they  fight  that  could  teach  them  for- 
bcsmnoe  under  guch  provocation  a^  this. 

Bat,  although  s^uch  anecdotes  as  these  are  interesting  and  suggestive, 
as  tllii5tr«ittng  the  reverence  and  affection  wiih  which  the  Sepoy  often 
rtgsrds  the  general  officer,  who  leads  him  to  cnntjuest,  it  is  of  more  con- 
ft«r()uence  that  he  shtmld  be  closely  knit  by  s-uch  bonds  lo  the  officers  of 
ilij  own  particular  regiment,  \\ho  dwell  with  him  in  peace  or  war-^in 
tile  quifl  eautonment  as  in  the  stirring  camp.  It  was  a  series  of  hard 
£Mlght  battlt^  that  endeared  such  men  as  Coote  and  Lake  to  the  native 
MMitfjr*  Neither  of  them  wa$  reared  in  the  Indian  artuy  —  neither  had 
won  than  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  and  the  cni^ioms  of 
the  people.  It  waji  enough  that  they  fought  the  same  battles  and  shared 
%h^  iame  daogerSf  and  that  the  soldier  was  cared  for  by  his  chief  But 
eteD  India  has  seasons  of  peace;  and  the  native  army  is  now  spread 
over  too  large  a  surface  to  enable  the  Sepoy  to  come  so  frequently  into 
ceiitact  with  his  chief  and  to  have  that  close  pergonal  inieretit  in  him, 
ttbicb  ex r hied  in  the  old  days  of  Coote  and  Lake,  The  subalterns, 
captaiiiSt  and  tield^ofificfrs  of  his  regiment  are,  however,  always  with 
him*  h  is  mainly  to  the  Sepoy*s  affection  for  them  that  we  must  look 
for  the  continued  loyalty  and  good  conduct  of  the  native  army.  If, 
ioftead  of  inspiring  this  affection  and  confidence,  the  European  otHcers 
only  excite,  by  their  apathy  and  exciu^iveness,  indignaiion  aiul  tniatiust, 
H  ia  bard  lo  say  what  in  time  may  be  the  result  of  the  **  deterioration." 
It  is  rrlated  that  the  native  commisssioned  oIBcers  ot  one  of  the  regiraentu 
thai  mutinied  at  Vt^lore  bad  been  put  to  puntahment  drill,  with  muskets 
on  ibetr  shoulders,  for  trifling  instances  of  carelessness  or  inadvertency 
on  parade.  Such  too  was  the  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  the  Sepoys 
{generally  that  a  Kings  officer  commanding  the  stalion,  when  applied  to 
by  an  old  command mg  officer  of  a  regiment  for  leave  for  hi«  Sepoys  to 
atteod  an  antmal  Hindoo  fc^iivaU  pfremplorily  refused  the  request,  and 
wben  lold  that  it  had  been  the  invariable  custom  to  grant  it,  tor  the 
iveoty-five  years  that  the  applicant  bad  been  in  the  service,  replied, 
••  llietl  1  now  abolish  the  said  custom  in  its  twenty -sixth  year/' 

Surb  gTOfts  and  glaring  in  stances  of  disregard  for  the  tVehn^ys  of  the 
Srpoy  are  not  very  common.  But  there  is  in  these  da)s  what  may  be 
dedcritietl  as  an  habitual  neglect  of  the  bienseances  which  so  easily  win 
thf*  bean  of  the  native  soldier.  Indeed,  it  Is  so  very,  very  easy  to  make 
Jack  Sepoy  your  friend,  that  it  is  a  marvel  to  us  that  the  etfurt  is  not 
mote  frequently  made.  People  take  much  more  trouble  to  accompliMU 
a  thuu»and  things,  which  are  not  half  so  pleasant  when  done.  Tlio 
mereft  Uiy*  the  ink  of  whose  commission  is  h?  rdly  yet  dry,  may  win  by 
a  few  worda  of  broken  Hindostanee  the  grai  tude  and  atfectioa  of  the 
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oldest  native  soldier  in  the  service.     Let  the  utterance  be  as  imperfect 

a^  it  may,  Jack  Sepoy  will  know  at  once  whether  the  words  are  kindly 
meant.  '  His  heart  will  understand  ihem,  if  his  head  does  not.  The 
writer  of  these  pag^es  well  remembers  how,  wlien^  in  a  remote  Indian 
station,  he  lay  in  the  extremity  of  a  mortal  fever,  struggling  between 
life  and  death,  and  some  cooling  grateful  drink  was  sought  for  him, 
it  was  discovered  that  there  were  no  linies»  in  or  near  the  place,  where- 
with to  make  the  accustomed  lemonade ;  and  how  an  old  grey- haired 
jemadar  of  his  delaclinienl  hearing  this,  travelled  many,  many  miles  into 
the  interior  by  nighty  and  next  morning  presented  himself  at  the  bed- 
side wiih  a  haskei-full  of  the  desired  fruit.  The  old  soldier  could  Dot 
have  been  more  constant  in  his  visits  to  the  sick-room,  or,  seemingly, 
more  solicitous  for  the  recovery  of  the  invalid,  if  he  had  been  a  dear 
friend  or  near  relative  :  and  yet  the  sick  maiii  for  whom  the  dark-faced 
veteran  had  made  that  long  journey,  was  a  very  young  ofl5cer»  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  native  langnageii,  who  had  only  recently  joined 
the  detachinent,  and  whose  only  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  old  jema- 
dar, whom  he  was  set  over,  was  that  he  had  always  felt  kindly,  and,  as 
well  as  he  could,  spoken  ktndly  to  him,  and  if  fitting  words  were  wanting 
had  always  had  a  friendly  smile  to  bestow.  This  is  a  trifling  anecdote 
in  itself,  but  it  indicates  the  willingness  of  Jack  Sepoy  to  accept  with 
gratittido  even  the  smallest  kindnesses,  and  to  give  hts  white- faced 
officers  credit  for  good  intentions,  even  when  imperfectly  fulfilled. 

Of  the  conduct  of  Jack  Sepoy  in  action,  we  cannot  afford  to  write 
much  in  detail.  Very  different  opinions  on  this  subject  have  been  from 
lime  to  time  oracularly  delivered ;  and  very  diffci*ent  illustrations  are 
adduced  in  support  of  these  opinions.  The  truth  is,  that  Jack  Sepoy,  | 
like  all  other  mortal  beings,  sometimes  makes  a  mistake.  And  then 
those  who  are  wont  to  speak  scornfully  of  the  ^* black  fellows**  in 
general,  and  the  military  black  fellows  in  particular,  cry  out  that  there 
is  no  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  the  native  army^that  the  Sepoy  re- 
giments are  all  well  enough  in  their  way  to  swell  out  a  force  to  its  legi- 
timate dimensions,  and  to  make  an  imposjing  appearance  in  the  field— or 
even  to  follow  the  European  corps,  whep  the  latter  have  made  the  way 
clear  for  them — but  that  they  can  do  little  or  nothing  for  themselves 
and  by  tbemselves,,  and  that  when  the  crisis  arrives  they  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, found  wanting.  Only  the  other  day,  on  the  far  off  north- 
western frontier,  our  native  cavalry  was  found  not  to  be  up  to  the 
proper  mark — ^ihe  grand  forward  feeling  was  not  there  when  it  was 
required  to  demonstrate  itself — and  the  regiment  disgraced  itself  in  the 
face  of  an  undisciplined  foe.  Hence  there  is  an  outcry  against  the 
native  cavalry  in  general.  It  is  said  that  tbis  branch  of  the  service  is 
notoriously  inefficient,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  of  making  it  better* 
But  the  native  cavalry  has  done  good  service  in  its  time — ay,  and  in 
very  recent  times.  Sir  Charles  Napier  knows  what  the  9th  Cavalry 
did  for  him  at  Meeanee.  No  dragoon  regiment  ever  charged  the  enemy 
with  heartier  good  will,  or  wrought  more  mightily  to  turn  the  tide  of 
victory  in  a  great  conjuncture.  In  ^Afghanistan,  their's  was  a  careei* 
of  blended  good  and  evil — ^the  dark  pages  in  the  history  of  the  native 
cavalry  were  relieved  by  brighter  and  more  alluring  ones*  The  Bengal 
Troopers,  who  followed  Oldfield  and  Mayne,  on  the  plains  before  Jel- 
lalabad,  were  never  found  wanting  in  the  hour  of  need  ;  nor  ever  were 
i\\e  native  hor«ieroen,  whom  Pollock  led  to  the  re-occupation  of  Caubul, 
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ifanr  to  obey  the  order  to  charge,  eveo  up  the  steep  hill-atdes  of  those 
stupendous  defiles;  and,  to  cite  only  two  of  the  earlier  iii^itances  with 
which  history  sparkles,  who  forgets  how  our  native  cavalry  cut  down  the 
Mmhimita  horsemen  at  Aasaye  (WeUiogton  knows  it  well),  and  how  Fitz* 
gcrddTi  troopers,  at  Jetahuedee,  a  mere  handiul  of  brave  mep,  kept  a 
urbole  aruiy  in  check  ? 

But  Jack  Sepoy  is  not  always  mouuted.  When  he  isj  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  he  would  not,  in  a  &tate  of  greater  physical  freedom — 
with  his  Uttibs  more  at  liberty — less  of  the  regulation  cut  about  him 
aUogvtlter — and  something  more  of  his  own  manner  of  haQiIliug  horse 
and  hArt]«!fts,  arms,  and  equipments,  left  to  him,  do  belter  service  in  the 
Md*  Still  thest!  regubtiou  troopers  form  but  a  Email  section  of  Jack 
8rpoy*a  great  family.  Another  member  thereof,  and  a  notable  one,  is 
Jack  Sepoy  Goiundaust.  The  native  gunner  is  always  true  to  his  guns 
— *lwayi>  faithful  to  his  employers.  We  do  not  know  an  instance  of  his 
fkiluiv.  To  the  English  artilleryman  a  gun  h  a  gun — simply  so  much 
liOQcl  and  metal — to  be  fought  for  and  protected  to  the  death,  as  a 
mighty  iDBtrument  of  war,  the  lo!«s  of  which  is  in  itself  disastrous,  and 
OTcr  aod  mbove  this,  as  something  which  has  an  exoteric  and  s)^mbolical 
importtoce  not  to  he  estimated  with  reference  to  its  ^alue  as  one  of  the 
cfMupooentfl  of  the  material  resources  of  the  war. 

Oar  British  artillerymen  know  well  the  use  of  guns  in  action,  and 
tbe]f  know  what  is  the  dishononr  of  losing  them  ;  but  the  native  goluw 
dausg  lutve  a  feeling  of  personal  a^ecliou  for  their  guns,  loving  them 
aa  though  lliey  were  living  beings,  bound  to  them  by  tie^  of  the  closest 
relaliooihip,  or  perhaps,  in  some  ca^es,  reverencing  and  worshipping 
lliCBi,  aa  though  they  were  idols,  and  certainly  as  euch,  they  are  more 
oomely  at  all  times,  and  more  serviceable  in  the  hour  of  need,  than  the 
grmveo  images  Mhicb  the  Hindoos  habitually  adore.  But  whatever  the 
fiaeling  may  be  that  upholds  him,  in  the  hour  of  ex  t  rem  est  danger,  the 
nalive  Indian  guouer,  whether  in  our  service,  or  that  of  the  native 
prtsioesy  stands  to  his  gun,  with  a  cour«ige  and  constancy  that  caimot  be 
mrfaaaed,  and  is  cut  down  or  bayoneted  there,  with  all  the  hero's  un- 
tIbiclltDg  gaihmtry,  and  the  martyr's  unfailing  devotion.  Jack  Sepoy 
atiraya  looks  and  acts  his  best,  when  you  see  him  beside  his  guns* 

AU  the  greatest  generals,  who  have  gone  out  to  India,  are  eager  to 
aekm^wledge,  that  there  is  not  a  finer  soldier  in  the  world  than  Jack 
Sa^y,  when  he  is  welUoflicered.  But  he  must  he  well-officered.  We 
liat^  oolj  to  glance  at  the  general  history  of  India,  to  know  what  he 
haa  done,  from  the  days  when  he  crossed  bayonets  with  the  French 
Iroofia  at  Cuddalore  and  beat  them,  too,  to  recent  times,  when  the 
lanital  Ghiljec  and  Beloochee  warriors  went  down  before  Jack  Sepoy  on 
thm  (ilaioa  of  Afghanistan  and  Sciude.  Soldiers,  w  ho  have  fought  as 
ihnir  meo  have  fought,  are  not  to  be  de^pised  in  battle.  The  Frcrnch 
writer  slandered  them  when  he  said,  *'  They  feel  towards  their  European 
offic^^rs  aa  the  sheep  feel  towards  the  bell  wether  of  the  flock,  a  dread 
of  being  in  the  rear,  rather  than  a  desire  to  be  in  the  van.  They 
follow  their  officer  into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  but  with  a  sort  of  vague, 
iodafinite  idea  that  he  will  defend  them,  thai  he  will  figlit  for  them, 
tliat  he  will  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  extricate  them  from  danger. 
And  since  upon  an  Indian  field  of  battle  the  result  is  generally  deter- 
mined at  a  distance,  by  the  artillery,  the  Sepoy  is  not  called  upon  to 
act,  Dot  called  upon  to  charge  the  enemy,  until  they  are  cut  up  by  the 
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graf>e-dbot,  iit  flighl  and  dUorder;  he  in  then  in  his  t*tcu)ent,  bra^# 
enotigb  against  those  who  are  panic-slruck ;  but  whenever  he  meets  an 
enemy  disposed  to  attack  hiin  with  vigour,  he  invariably  fails.  *** 

And  yet  he  did  not  fail,  even  when  he  attacked  the  French  infantry  i» 
South  Arcot,  and  made  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  number  bile  the 
duel — he  did  not  fail,  when  GwaUor,  Agra,  and  Ramhora  were  taken  by 
Jack  Sepoy  alone — he  did  not  fail  when  Jack  Sepoy,  at  the  first  siei^e 
of  Bhurtpore,  planted  tht>  British  standard  on  a  spot  which  the  Euro- 
pean troops  had  failed  to  reach.  He  did  not  fail  when — bat  it  i^ 
needlc!«!5  to  recite  Instances  with  which  every  reader  of  Indian  history  »• 
familiarly  acquaiuled.  The  feeling  of  the  native  soldier  to'vard^  his 
European  officer  is  not  that  ^hich  it  is  described  to  be  by  the  French 
writer.  It  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  fueling  of  reliance  upon  him,  hut  al 
the  tame  time  it  is  a  feeling  of  duty  and  devotion.  It  is  necessary  that 
be  should  have  conBdeuce  in  his  European  leader  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  be  is  eager  to  support  and  assist  htm.  He  //as  faith  in  the 
auperlor  prowess  and  skill  of  the  European  officer  who  commands  him, 
but  it  is  not  the  abject  faith  of  prostration  and  iiubeciltty.  He  will 
follow  the  officer,  whom  he  loves  and  respects,  anywhere^ — not  because 
he  believes  that  hi^  commander  has  any  natural  powers  whereby  he  may 
defend  him  from  dangt-r,  but  berause  it  is  bis  delight  to  prove  himself 
worthy  of  I  he  good  opinion  of  his  leader,  und  to  do  his  best  to  support 
and  aiisist  him. 

We  have  nearly  reached  the  limits  of  our  allotted  space ; — ^bai  we 
must  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  we  believe  that  tfiere  are  two  circum- 
stancef*,  beyond  those  on  which  we  have  already  insisted,  which  go  far 
to  weaken  the  respect  of  Jack  Sepoy  for  his  European  officers — circtini- 
stances  of  which  we  trust  the  Parliamentary  Committee  now  silting  will 
take  some  notice.  One  is  the  pracfieai  exclu^tion  of  the  Company *a 
officers  from  the  chief  commands  at  the  dilferent  presidencies.  A» 
long  as  Jflick  Sepoy  sees  the  armies  invariably  commanded  by  the 
officers  of  the  Queen's  service  he  will  believe  that  the  Company's  officers 
are  men  of  an  inferior  caste.  This  is  a  great  evil.  Another  defect  of 
the  present  system,  is  the  arrangement  whereby  the  command  of 
regiments  often  falls,  In  the  more  course  of  official  routine,  into  the  hands 
of  men  who  have  «pent  nearly  all  their  lives  on  the  Sfajf,  and  wha 
return  in  their  old  age  to  military  duty,  in  a  stale  of  utter  ignorance 
regarding  even  the  most  ordinary  regimental  details.  The  entire 
nystem,  indeed,  of  removal  to  and  from  the  General  Staff,  which  does 
so  much  to  weaken  regimental  ties,  and  to  transfer  companies  suddenly 
and  repeatedly  from  the  hands  of  one  officer  to  those  of  another,  and 
often  places  thim  under  the  command  of  very  young  men,  is  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  Our  European  officers  do  not, 
as  thry  once  did,  look  upon  their  regiments  as  their  homes  ;  but  are 
perpetually  longing  to  escape  from  them-  There  is  too  much  ab- 
iienteeism.  Jack  Sepoy  is  left  too  much  to  himself.  The  chances  arc 
that  when  you  look  at  the  Army  List,  you  find  that  more  than  half  the 
captains — who  ought  to  l>e  the  w^orkiiig  officers  of  the  regimcDis — arc 
absent  from  their  corps, 

•  I>(?  Warren '»**  Llndi  AagliiiMf/^ 
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Nationai-  poetrVt  mote  especially  ihat  branch  which  include**  all  ihe 
divert!  6iHl  form*  of  dramatic  conijmsition,  is  usually  re  for  red  to  as  ihtj 
llMMt  faithful  iudex  by  ^hich  to  eBtiniale  the  taste,  habits,  manners,  and 
oUlcr  peculiarities  of  the  people*,  with  whom  it  i^  identified.  The  abs- 
inct  question  mny  be  looked  upon  as  settled  beyond  dispute^  but  its 
practical  appliance  h  involved  in  contradict  ion.  According  to  many 
r^aborattt  rea^ioncrii,  poetry  is  formed  by,  and  emanates  from,  national 
char&CU.*r ;  while  others  bold  that  national  character  is  created  by 
poelry.  Sometimes  this  important  agent  is  set  down  as  an  originating 
QMiBe,  and  sometimes  represented  as  a  rejected  consequence.  It  cannot 
be  botbi  although  ahenmtely  described  as  either,  in  deliance  of  the 
Mtab1i«hed  rules  of  logic,  and  the  ordinary  laws  of  consistency.  But 
Itt  this  point  be  decided  as  it  may — in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries^ 
poetry  has  exercised  an  essential  influence  on  the  existing  state  of 
UXWty,  In  opposition  to  this  argument,  Malherbe,  whose  life  had 
btefi  devoted  to  the  arl,  declared  on  his  deatb-bed,  (as  related  by  hie 
pupil  and  biographer^  Hacan),  that  a  poet  was  a  useless  excrescence^  of 
I10  more  value  in  the  state  tfian  a  good  player  at  nine-ptns.  Edward 
the  First  thought  differenily,  and  despaired  of  the  conquest  of  Wales, 
tmlil  he  bad  exterminuted  the  bards,  considering  ibcm  more  fornudable 
CDemies  than  bis  armed  opponents.  Dean  Swift^  when  advocating 
popolftf  rightH  in  Ireland^  said,  **  Give  me  the  ballad-singers  on  my 
Md#,  snd  1  care  little  for  the  laws  or  the  press.'*  The  Idea  was  sug- 
gffljrd  by  a  similar  saying  of  Cardinal  Mazarin*  Napoleun^  at  the 
voiftmit  of  despotic  power,  admitted  thai  a  laiupoon  or  a  pasquinade  was 
more  to  be  dreaded  by  the  imperial  governmeDt,  than  an  organized  re* 
brlUon  or  an  invading  army. 

Poetry  is  the  oldest  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  first  fixed  form  in  which 
Imgwige  was  perpetuated.  Minstrels  and  singers  can  trace  back  a 
more  nrmote  pedigret;  than  historians,  philosophers,  and  men  of  science* 
Tbt  exact  dale  of  the  invention  of  poetry,  is  uncertain  ;  but,  like  print- 
i0^  H  came  forth  in  full  maturity  of  perfection,  at  a  very  early  stage, 
TIm>  Sang  of  Moses,  on  the  safe  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
lied  Sea,  ts  considered  to  be  the  most  ancient  piece  of  poetical  composi* 
lioft  the  world  has  ever  seen^  and  is  not  to  be  exceeded  in  sublimity. 
Tho  epic  of  Homer,  now  neurly  three  thousand  years  old,  still  main- 
tMVUM  supremacy  over  every  subsequent  effort  of  human  genius  in  the 
taar  class.  It  is  true,  Dr  Johnson  says  of  Milton,  **his  'Paradise 
Lo»t,*  is  not  the  greatest  of  efiic  poems,  only  because  it  is  not  the  first.*' 
The  mibject  selected  by  Milton  is  certainly  more  sublime,  more  instruc- 
tive, and  contains  a  more  salutary  lesson  ;  but  it  admitted  not  the  rapid 
vocccssion  of  incident,  the  endless  exuberance  of  des^criptiou,  the  mul- 
tiplied diversity  of  character,  which  that  of  the  earlier  poet  enabled  him 
to  embrace. 

M.  Gaizot,  the  celebrated  ex-minister  of  the  late  King  Louis  Phi* 
lippe,  has  long  been  before  the  public  as  an  author,  remarkable  for 
lirofotind  philosophy  of  ihou|tht,  accuracy  of  reseat ch,  aud  clcariKSS  of 


•  CamitiiJc  mud  hi*  Time*.     By  Al.  Uui»ot,  «vo.  \S6^ 
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reasoning.  These  qualities  are  strikingly  exemplified  in  his  notes  on 
Gihbon,  in  particular,  and  in  his  other  essays  on  grave  political  and 
polemical  subjects.  But  we  vere  not  prepared  for  a  work  combining  so 
much  conversational  ease,  brilliancy  of  anecdote,  and  variety  of  lighter 
material,  as  we  find  united  in  the  volume  he  has  just  published,  which, 
under  the  title  of  **  Comeille  and  his  Times,**  supplies  a  very  agreeable 
and  instructive  summary  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  French  dramatic 
poetry.  The  information  here  comprised  could  not  be  otherwise  ob- 
tained, unless  by  referring  to  many  authorities,  and  wandering  through 
a  whole  library  of  heavy  investigation.  Economy  of  time  and  trouble 
constitutes  a  prominent  advantage  of  all  similar  treatises,  which  deal 
generally  with  the  particular  literature  of  a  defined  epoch.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  origin  and  advancement  of  the  classical  drama  in  France, 
novelty  is  blended  with  interest.  Except  through  the  impassioned  de- 
clamation of  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  the  modem  English  public  are  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  the  ^ther  and  founder  of  French 
tragedy,  the  Shakspeare  of  France ;  as  Comeille  is  occasionally,  and 
rather  ambitiously  designated,  by  those  who  mistake  power  of  condensed 
expression,  with  command  of  vigorous  and  flowing  language,  for  the  high 
imaginative  faculty  which  scorns  subservience  to  settled  rules,  and  of 
whose  exclusive  possessor  it  was  traly  said — 

**•  Each  change  of  many-colourM  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new ; 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign  ; 
And  panting  Time  toil*d  after  him  in  vain.** 

We  cannot  recognize  any  uninspired  writer  but  Shakspeare,  to  whom 
this  comprehensive  eulogium  may  be  applied  without  exaggerated  flat- 
tery. The  versification  of  Comeille  is  grand,  impressive,  and  sonorous, 
full  of  nerve  and  meaning,  and  not  always  deficient  in  tenderness  and 
even  pathetic  feeling ;  but  his  spirit  was  manacled  within  the  narrow 
fetters  of  the  unities,  and  made  no  effort  to  escape  and  soar  into  loftier 
regions  of  inspiration.  He  bowed  to  the  established  opinion  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  attempted  no  reform  beyond  his  strength  to  accom- 
plish, and  made  the  best  use  he  could  of  the  materials  pla^  within  his 
grasp.  In  the  present  d^  he  is  little  read,  and  less  frequently  acted. 
Theatrical  attraction  in  1852  lies  in  a  different  path.  The  dramas  of 
Comeille,  Eacine,  Crebillon,  Voltaire,  and  Regnard,  stand  in  gilded 
bindings  on  the  shelves  of  many  libraries,  but,  except  for  occasional 
reference,  to  verify  a  quotation,  or  to  enlighten  a  solitary  student,  they 
are  as  seldom  disturbed  as  the  volumes  of  Hey  wood,  Marlowe,  Shirley, 
Ford,  or  Webster.  All  these  are  talked  of  liberally,  by  learned  oracles, 
who  are  often  as  little  acquainted  with  them  as  are  the  inattentive 
listeners  they  are  endeavouring  to  astonish  and  mystify  by  an  affecta- 
tion of  superior  knowledge  and  deeper  reading.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  French  and  English  dramatists  of  the  seventeenth,  and  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  are  entirely  pushed  aside  as  useless 
lumber,  but  their  productions  are  not  generally  palatable  in  the  present 
refined  state  of  literary  epicureanism.  It  is  not  denied,  that  almost  all 
educated  and  travelled  persons,  in  these  latter,  glowing  days,  of  uni- 
versal improvement  and  rapid  locomotion,  speak  or  read  French,  Italian, 
and  German,  or,  at  least  say,  or  think  they  do ;  and  would  consider  it  a 
sin  against  conventional  decorum  not  to  bestow  rapturous  plaudits  on  a 
"l^rench,  Italian,  or  German  play.     The  approbation  is  accorded  because 
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ibe  oommoditj  U  exotic,  and  therefore  of  a  superior  quality.  This  In 
moet  eases  is  an  act  of  obedience  to  popular  opiDioii,  rather  than  an 
tnipulse  of  intelligence.  We  frequently  yawn  where  we  affect  to  admire, 
and  run  the  risk  of  applauding^  in  the  wrong  place^  rather  than  it  ehould 
be  suapected  we  do  not  understand.  As  Hamlet  recommends  to  hh 
motbefi  we  ^  assume  a  virtue  when  we  have  it  not.'*  But  whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  observed,  that  an  English  audience, 
efpectatly  an  aristocratic  one,  appears  to  be  more  warmly  excited  at  a 
second  or  third  class  foreign  play,  expounded  (as  the  modern  critics 
hate  it)  by  performers  of  the  same  weight  of  metal,  than  at  ihe  exbibi- 
tioct  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  finest  creations,  even  when  embodied  by  our 
aUitt  native  artists.  If  this  is  merely  homage  to  all-controlling  fasthion, 
ib#  noistake  is  venial ;  but  if  it  proceeds  from  deliberate  conviction,  it 
Diul  he  deplored  as  an  error  in  judgment,  and  a  degeneracy  in  national 
tifl#»  oqiially  injurious  and  unaccountable. 

The  name  of  the  English  translator  of  M.  Guizot*s  volume  is  not 
DOUBoed  in  the?  title-page,  but  he  has  no  reason  to  shrink  from 
knowlrdging  bis  task.  He  has  executed  it  well  and  gracefully,  with 
■re  and  fidelity,  retaining  the  fuU  spirit  of  the  origii^al,  undisfigurcd  by 
slaTtsh  adherence  to  French  idiom^  which  is  the  usual,  and  damag- 
ing ebarmcteiistic  of  exact  translation.  We  can  scarcely  bestow  higher 
praiae  than  in  saying,  it  reads  throughout  like  an  original  work.  The 
aullior  has  divided  his  book  into  three  distinct  sections:  Poetry  in 
prance  before  the  time  of  Corneille  ; — the  life  and  writings  of  Cornell  le 
elf; — and  lastly,  an  account  of  bis  contemporaries.  Tliia  arrange- 
at  greatly  assists  the  reader,  and  keeps  him  clear  In  bis  chronological 
BB*  By  the  preface  we  learn  that  the  Brst  sketch  of  this  publi* 
itton  appeared  nearly  forty  years  ago^  but  has  been  greatly  modified 
nd  enliirgedi  until  it  has  assumed  its  present  more  complete  and  com- 
brehensive  shape.  M.  Guizot  says  be  has  made  many  changes,  and 
ias  tempted  to  make  many  more.  **  Perhaps,"  be  adds^  '*  I  ought  to 
ivi»  re- written  my  work.  I  did  not  wish  to  do  so.  A  book  mu^t  exist 
t»d  last  out  its  time  as  it  is.  This  book  Is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  faithful 
of  the  spirit  which  prevailed,  forty  years  ago,  in  literature,  among 
b«  men  who  cultivated  it,  and  the  public  who  loved  it."  We  do  not 
atirply  feel  the  force  of  this  reasonings  as  far  as  we  can  understand  it. 
"he  author  says  truly,  **  many  years,  and  such  years,  develop  in  the 
1  esitin^ly  new  views  upon  all  subjects/'  W'c  should  therefore  have 
bought  he  would  have  rejected  the  opinions  of  early  enthusiasm  for 
bosc  stamped  by  long  and  chastening  experience.  The  subject  of 
•hich  he  treats  is  in  essence  unchanged,  and  what  it  always  was  ;  but 
i  maoner  in  which  i^is  received  now,  is  of  more  importance  to  him 
ban  the  fanpreii5ion  it  made  formerly,  and  its  perfect  coincidence  with 
be  t&stes  of  the  generation  which  has  faded  from  the  world  since  the 

The   earliest   French  dramatists  of   whom    we  have   any  authentic 

I  knowledge,  appear  to  have  been  Jodelle,  Hardy,  and  Mairet.    All  these 

lire  belter  known  by  ttieir  names  than   their  works,  although   Hardy, 

litb  a  muse  almost  as  prolific  as  that  of  Lope  de  V^ega,  could  dasli  off  a 

'  eomedy  of  two  thousand  lines  in  twenty-four  hours.     The  Spaniard,  it 

waj  <iaid»  made  little  of  writing  a  three-act  play  before  breakfast.     Of 

Hardy's  nutuerous  dramatic  offspring,  exceeding  six  hundred  in  number, 

only  forty <Mie  are  now  extant.     He  was  considered  the  father  of  the 
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French  i&t4ige,  and  reigned  supreme  in  credit,  until  dethroned  by  tbe 
superior  genius  of  Corneille.  But  long  before  his  era,  even  under  the 
rule  of  the  niystene?  and  moralities,  the  French  Inng-uage  could  boast  of 
more  than  one  excellent  tarce.  **  Le«  Morts  Vivants  "  is  as  old  as 
the  ttixteenih  cenlurj.  •*  L*Avocat  Patf liii "  is  $tu(>posed  by  FoDtenelle 
to  date  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,*  and^  according 
to  all  circumstantial  evidence,  id  the  very  earliest  production  of  the 
French  stage.  Broadly  humorous  and  farcical,  but  not  in  the  least 
obscure  or  uninlelhgible,  either  in  language  or  construction.  •*  L*  Avocat 
Fatelin  "  is  very  familiar  to  the  English  public  under  the  litle  of  **  The 
Village  Lawyer/*  almost  a  literal  translation,  even  to  the  **ba-a-iog'*  of 
Sheepface,  which  moves  the  galleries  to  a  perfect  exta**y  of  merriment* 
"  The  Village  Liiwyer"  was  sent  to  Column  anonymously,  and  was 
first  acted  at  ihe  Hay  market  for  Edwin's  benefit,  in  I  787.  AH  the  actors 
predicted  its  failure,  consjidering  the  humour  trivial  and  dangerous,  but 
it  was  received  with  unqualified  approbation,  and  has  remained  on  the 
stage  as  a  stock  farce  ever  since.  It  is  an  odd  coincidence  that  neither 
ihe  author  uf  the  French  original  nor  English  translation  is  correctly 
known.  In  **  L*Avocat  Palelin  "  occurs  for  the  first  time  the  phra>e, 
*'  ttcenoHs  ^  fios  mofdfoftSt*  which  baj^  uince passed  into  universal  adoption 
as  a  proverbial  saying,  expressive  of  ♦Met  us  resume  our  discourse." 
To  create  proverbs,  and  ^ive  new  words  to  language,  are  evidences  of 
very  unusual  success*  **  Patelin/'  au  accidental  name,  like  '*  Tartu ffe/* 
has  become  a  generic  term  fur  a  flatterer  or  cajoler,  as  **  TartufFe  '*  is 
used  to  signify  a  religious  hvpocrite.  It  ha^,  in  addition,  a  family  of 
descendants,  whtcb  *'  Tartuffe"  has  not  produced,  such  as  "  Pateliner,** 
**  Patelinage,"  and  *'  Patelineurs."  In  the  unrivalled  gallery  of  theatrical 
subjects  at  the  Gar  rick  Club,  is  a  scene  from  the  "  The  Village  Law* 
yer/'  by  Dewilde,  exhibiting  admirable  portraits  of  Bannister  andPar^onSi 
aa  Scout  and  Sheepface. 

Cardinal  llichelieu,  who  wished  to  be  supreme  in  everything,  in  letters 
as  in  political  power,  established  the  Academy,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
the  sake  of  having  a  learned  body  to  protect  and  govern.  But  with 
progressive  strength,  they  soon  rose  bevimd  the  necessity  of  individtial 
patronage,  and  vindicaied  their  right  to  be  what  they  became,  an  integral 
part  of  the  nation.  Afier  a  few  years  thty  belonged  to  France,  rather  than 
to  their  original  founder,  or  his  more  liberal  successor,  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth. M,  Gnizol  reraarkt*  justly  of  the  great  Cardinal,  '»  He  granted 
to  literature  an  active  protection,  the  infiuenceof  which  upon  the  litera* 
tore  of  his  own  time  has  perhaps,  been  exaggerated,  but  the  effect 
of  \vhich  upon  succeeding  generations  cannot  be  disregarded.**  The 
letters  patent,  which  gave  to  the  Academy  position  and  permanence, 
were  registered  b)'  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1637.  From  that  dale, 
this  erudite  body  assumed  a  dictatorship  as  arbiters  and  di^ipensers  of 
literary  fame,  hut  always  subject  to  sarcasm  and  detraction  from  disap- 
pointed apphcants,  who  faded  to  obtain  admissiou    into  their  ranks. 

*  In  his  ^^  Uiitiiire  clu  Theatre  Fran^uis,''  he  fpv^es  n  long  extmct,  which  be  vm^ 
eiden  uot  uuwonhy  of  Moliere^  onA  memioiisi  that  Pninqiiier  bus  auutber.  This 
litdc  C4JtQedy  w&&  at  tirst  wntteu  iu  quaint  rhymes,  auJ  antt^uiited  style.  After 
towe  time  it  wtt»  mfxieriiized,  and  converted  intu  pro»e.  In  tliift  AtJite  it  ha»  been 
attributed  to  Pulaprat,  itnri  published  nrith  his  nanu%  nkhough  not  included  Ut  tb« 
entire  puUectiuii  of  hint  druiiiHj»,  whicli  ap{)eared  wiUi  thuM)  o(  hit  friend  firu«yt. 
Jt  WiM  tx^tAtJily  in  t^ibLene^  befare  PtUaprat  wa4  born«  Habelaii  alludiw  to 
i*iitelin^**  aad  be  died  i  ^   1653,  uiaety-seveu  years  l)efore  the  birth  of  PaUprat* 
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Xtke  all  other  public  imttitutions,  they  were  not  invariably  tmpartmi  or 
jiidknous  rn  the  soicction  of  member**.      Piron  beingj  excluded,  revenged 
elf,  by  a  keen  irony  in  thi?  form  of  an  epitaph  : — 

**  Ci  gtt  Piron,  qui  ne  (Ut  rieii  ; 
Pi*  m^me — Acad^micicn/* 

Pierre  Corneille  wa«  bom  at  Rouen  in  1600,     He  was  intended  for 
!  the  b^r,  but  he  fell  in  love*  and  so  (according  to  his  nephew,  Fgnteueile) 
I  be<mme  a  poet.     His  present  biographer  attaches  Uttle  iraportance  to 
I  this  alleged  source  of  his  genius.      He  says,  **  Love  taught  him  merely 
I  to  rhyme,  and  to  string  rhymes  together  was  a  very  small  matter  for 
IComrilW*     The  extraordinary  success  of  his  first  dramatic  attempt, 
I**  Melile,"  esUblisbed  his  name,  and  determined  the  colour  of  his  future 
lUfe.     Celebrated  now  as  the  fir»t  tragic  writer  of  bis  country,  he  com- 
I  mmctKi  his  career  by  a  succession  of  six  comedies,  long  since  forgotten. 
[•♦  M elite '*  appe-n red  in   1629,  when  Comeille  was   only  in  his  twenty. 
Il3iird  year*     At  this  time  Shakspeare   bad   been   dead  nearly  thirteen 
I  Tears,  and  Lope  de  Vega  had  retired  from  the  field,  exhausted  with  the 
[labour  of  eighteen  hundred  dramas.     Speaking  of  Comeille's  preten- 
I  iions  at  thi&  early  period,  M.  Guizot  observes,  •'  Hia  mind  etilarged 
Idaily^  hot  be  bad  not  yet  discovered  the  great  and  legitimate  use  of  his 
linereaaing  powers  ;  instead  of  turning  his  attention  to  that  inexhaustible 
{souree,  the  observation  of  nature,  he  wo-'^tod  his  strength  in  efforts  to 
]  make   the  best  of  the  barren    field  which   he  had  chosen.      He  daily 
Isoqaired  greater  industry,  but  bis  art  remained  stationary  at  nearly  the 
point ;  and  Comeille  bad  as  yet  succeeded  only  in  showing  what 
I  lie  oould  do  in  a  style  of  composition  in  which  excellence  could  be  at- 
[  tallied  by  no  one/'    In  1 G35  appeared  his  first  tragedy,  '*  Medea,"*  which 
I  contains  more  than   one  indication  of  the  energetic  conciseness^  and 
f  comprehensive  reasonings  which  soon  became  disttinguishing  fea- 
s  of  this  celebrated  writer.      A  single  passage  of  intense  power  and 
simple  expression,  in  the  words  of  Voltaire,  "  announced  the  advent  of 
Comeille.'     It   seems  strange,   that  after  this   decided    movement   in 
[advance,  he  should  fall   back  into  comedy,  of  which  '*  L'lllusion  Co- 
niiqae  **  affords  a  very  interior  specimen.    This  fall  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  it  occurred  when  his  mind  must  have  been  busy  with  the  **  Cid,** 
nbtch  was  produced  in  1636.     That  event  constituted  an  era  in   the 
dramatic  history  ot^  Franco,  and  fixed  the  superiority  of  Comeille  on  a 
foundation  which  has  never  been  undermined.      He  was  then  thirty,  in 
the  meridian  of  mental  vigour,  and  this  efifort  of  his  genius  has  been 
iicld  up  by  many  able  critics,  not  only  as  his  roaster-piece,  but  as  the 
ftUit  and  boait  of  their  national  drama.     The  success  of  its  reception 
vit  most  enthusiaatic ;  it  entirely  occupied  the  conversation  of  general 
society  ;  passaged  committed  to  memory  were  in  everybody's  mouth; 
aod  *•  that  is  as  fine  as  the  Cid  '*  soon  became  a  colloquial  expression 
for  anvthing  of  unexpected  excellence.     It  was  not  likely  that  such  a 
triumph  shouM  pass  on  without  exciting  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  a  host 
of  distanced   competitors,  who  were  unwilling  to  subside  quietly  into 
oblivion,  under  the  extinguishing  blaze  of  a  more  brilliant  light  than 
ihdr  own.     A  petty  feeling,  unworthy  of  the  abilities  or  high  position 
ti  Richelieu,  but   instigated  by  literary  self-love,  induced  him  to  give 
eottntcnance  to  this  useless  cabal.     The  famous  criticism  of  the  French 
Academy,  equally  unjust  and  iievere,  was  suggested  bv  his  influence, 
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prepared  under  his  supervision,  and  suspected  to  have  been  compCNied 
in  part  by  himself*  The  servile  complaisance  of  the  Academy  in  this 
instance  must  be  recorded  to  their  enduring  shame. 

Corneille  was  not  silowin  discovering^  his  own  strength^  aa  much  from 
the  bitterness  his  success  created,  as  from  innate  perception  and  com- 
parison.* But  he  was  poor,  atruggling  for  subsistence  as  well  as  fame, 
and  ill  receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  Cardinal.  He  dared  not  vent  hi« 
indignation  openly  against  the  caprices  of  the  power  bv  which  be  was 
alternately  patronized  and  persecuted.  We  are  not  therefore  surpriiied 
to  find  affixed  to  many  of  his  pieces,  dedicatory  epistles  to  Richelieu,  his 
niece  the  Duchess  D*Aignillon»  and  other  grandees  of  the  court,  com- 
posed in  a  strain  of  fulsome  adulation,  which  Dryden  could  scarcelr 
have  surpassed.  A  hard  condition,  too  frequently  imposed  by  fortune 
on  indigent  genius.  For  the  dedication  of  "  Cinna "  to  M.  de  Mon- 
tauron,  Corneille  was  said  to  have  received  the  large  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand pistoles,  accompanied,  however,  with  considerable  obloquy;  so 
much  so,  that  praises  of  this  kind,  furnished  upon  specific  terms,  were 
called  thenceforward,  dedications  ^  ia  Morthiuron,  **  It  is  always 
possible/'  says  M.  Guizot,  "  to  determine  by  the  nature  of  the  homage 
which  Corneille  pays,  the  amount  of  the  reward  he  received  for  it ;  and 
the  excessive  character  of  his  eulogies  will  never  prove  anything  but 
the  excess  of  his  gratitude.*'  Even  on  the  death  of  Richelieu,  he 
smothered  up  bis  resentment  of  injuries,  under  the  consciousness  of 
obligation,  in  these  ingeniously  turned  lines  :  — 

<^  Qit^cm  parte  mal  ou  bten  du  fmneiix  Cardino], 
Mft  prose  ni  me*  vers  nVn  diront  JAinat»  rien  : 
II  m*a  fftic  irop  de  bien  pour  en  dire  du  mal ; 
II  m*ft  fait  trop  de  mal  potir  en  dire  du  blen.^* 

After  the  triumph  of  the  «Cid,"—**  Horace,*'  "Cinna,"  "  Polyeucte," 

and  *•  Fompee,"  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  carried  the  reputation 
of  Corneille  to  its  highest  pinnacle.  In  **  Rodognne  "  and  "  Hera- 
clius/*  there  was  scarcely  any  perceptible  descent,  although  the  plot  of 
the  latter  is  so  intricate  and  involved,  that  it  requires  a  second  and  even 
a  third  perusal,  with  undivided  attention,  before  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
unravelled.  In  the  "  Menteur/'  he  far  exceeded  his  earlier  efforts  in 
comedy.  This  superiority  arises  less  from  the  actual  mcrils  of  the  plaj, 
than  from  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  more  natural  than  the  others,  and 
the  leading  character  taken  from  the  scenes  of  every- day  life.  At  the 
age  of  forty-seven,  Corneille,  beginning  to  fancy  his  reputation  with  the 
public  was  on  the  decline,  from  the  cold  reception  of  **  Pertharite," 
determined  to  give  up  writing  for  the  «tage.  "  It  is  just/'  he  says, 
*^  that,  after  twenty  years  of  labour,  I  should  begin  to  perceive  that  I 
am  growing  too  old  to  continue  in  vogue  ;  I  take  leave  of  the  public 
before  they  entirely  take  leave  of  me.*'  It  would  have  been  well  for 
bis  literary  reputation  if  this  resolve  had  been  irrevocable,  but  after 
six  years  of  retirement  he  returned  to  his  vocation,  with  diminished 
powers,  and  evident  symptoms  that  his  lamp  of  poetic  inspiration  was 
burning   low.     Perhaps   he  had   a  more   powerful  incitement   in    the 

•  Sciid^ry,  Boii- Robert,  Clarerut,  and  a  hoit  of  die  umall  frv  of  literary  pre- 
tendenit  hqw  forgotten,  ende»voured  for  a  timu  to  preserve  the  balance  of  pahlic 
opinion  ;  but  CornviUe,  by  the  unaided  stiperiority  of  hit  tatenta,  was  able  to  van* 
quiib  the  perverted  tante  of  hii  age,  the  com^>ptition  at  hU  rival*,  und  the  envy  of 
the  all -potent  minitter. 
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lifMSur?  of  worldly  affairs  and  the  want  of  momy,  thati  even  in  the 
Itmenng  encouragenieDt  of  Foiiquet.  When  Boileau  congratulated  him 
on  the  success  of  bis  tragedies,  and  the  glory  he  had  gained  thereby ; 
•  Ytm"  answered  Comeiile,  "  I  am  satiated  with  glory,  and  famished 
for  OMHiey/*  In  "  Nicoraede "  and  **  Sertorius,"  there  are  passages 
still  worthy  of  his  name,  *♦  Othon  "  contains  one  speech  which  will 
alwaf  ^  continue  to  be  quoted,  and  even  '^  Agcsilas  "  has  a  scene  which 
could  not  easily  have  been  written  by  any  one  else.  The  general 
inferiority  of  the  last-named  play,  followed  by  **  Auik/'  written  respec- 
tirely  at  the  ages  of  sixty  and  ^ixtytwo,  drew  from  the  satiric  pen  of 
Boileau  this  cutting  epigram,  which  M.  Guizot  has  inserted  in  a  note, 

"  Aprcs  rAgeailoa,— Heljwi ! 
Mait  ftp  reft  I'Attila — HolA.** 

C<krneiUe,  unwarned  by  failure,  continued  to  write  up  to  seventy,  to 
th«  tioaTailing  regret  of  hia  honest  admirers,  the  satisfaction  of  hia 
•iwaue«»  and  the  detriment  of  his  fame.  He  reached  the  almost 
fHliiiircbal  age  of  seventy-eight,  in  a  state  of  melancholy  despondency* 
with  a  total  incapacity  and  aversion  to  business  of  every  kind,  and 
finally  expired  on  the  1st  of  October,  1684,  having  survived  the  loss  of 
hia  faculties  for  nearly  a  yijar.  Remarkably  distinguished  in  these 
liarticubrs  from  Shakspeare,  who  died  suddenly  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  fifty-two,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  bodily  health  and  intel- 
lectttal  energy,  and  whose  latest  productions  are  ranked  among  his 
best,  Racine,  who  succeeded  Corneille  by  the  legitimate  inheritance 
of  kindred  ability,  volunteered  the  office  of  eulogist*  and  Voltaire,  by  a 
aimilar  right,  became  the  commentator  of  their  iHuatrious  predecessor* 
If,  in  some  touches  of  refinement,  in  a  more  cultivated  style,  and 
minutely  delicate  strokes  of  the  pencil,  they  smrpassed  their  model  and 
teacher,  let  It  not  be  forgotten  that  the  first  praise  is  due  to  the  master 
who  leads,  rather  than  to  the  scholars,  who,  through  his  labours  and 
esample,  have  improved  the  path  to  excellence.  They  derived  advan^ 
tagte  from  his  faults  while  they  drew  inspiration  from  his  genius, 
leftnuog  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  one  tsource,  what  to  avoid,  and 
how  to  amend.  In  the  brilliant  youth  of  the  disciple,  the  former 
achievements  of  the  aged  preceptor  are  frequently  and  unjustly  for- 
gotten. The  first  hardy  pioneer  who  forces  a  passage  through  a 
nHKintain,  untrod  before,  has  accompli  shed  a  feat  of  greater  diSiculty 
Ukan  the  followers  in  his  train,  who  have  rendered  the  rugged  opening 
siDooth  and  agreeable. 

The  private  character  of  Corneille  appears  to  have  been  honest, 
0iinple»  and  generally  unassuming^  with  certain  occasional  inequalities  of 
teioper,  from  which  human  nature  is  never  exempt.  His  actions*  are 
to  he  found  in  the  history  of  his  works.  The  live^  of  poets  and  scholars 
are  usually  barren  of  incident,  separated  from  the  bustling  scenes  of  the 
worldr  and  removed  from  the  arena  of  dangerous  ambition,  Cervantes 
ttid  Camoens  form  eminent  exceptions.  Each  were  gallant  warriors, 
viAtting  distant  lands,  and  braving  wounds  and  captivity  in  the  course  of 
flnitiury  service.  Calderon,  too,  **  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth/*  and 
Lope  de  Vega»  on  the  loss  of  his  first  wife,  sought  cousoUtion  in  the 
perils  of  the  Armada.  Corneille  created  and  embellished  heroes  with 
his  pen,  and  makes  them  dilate  loftily  on  the  duties  of  chivalry  and  the 
laws  of  honour,  but  he  bad  no  fiery  spark  in  his  own  composition^  and  held 
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it  quite  unnecessary  to  illustrate  his  theory  by  personal  example. 
challenged  by  Scudery,  out  of  spleeti  at  his  superior  popularity,  he 
r(*jected  the  appeal  to  arms  with  pliilosophic  coiUempt,  and  replied  to 
the  rhodomontades  of  his  anjgnry  rival  by  a  sarcasm.  •*  There  is  no 
necessity,"  said  he,  **  for  knowing  how  much  nobler  or  more  valiant  you 
may  be  than  myself,  in  order  to  judge  how  far  superior  the  *  Cid  "  is  to 
the  *  Amant  Liberal  ''  (one  of  Scudery's  worst  comedies), 

Corneille  reformed  much  that  wai^  rude  and  defective  in  the  dramatic 
tasle  of  his  country,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  break  through  the  tram- 
mels of  the  unities,  within  which  ihe  French  stage  has  been  invariably 
restricted.  He  acknowledges  them  as  indiapenaable,  in  this  short  but 
emphatic  sentence  in  his  "Essay  upon  Dramatic  Poetry  : ''  "  II  faut 
observer  les  unites  d'action,  de  lieu,  et  de  jour ;  personne  o'en  doute." 
This  rule,  so  distinctly  admiued  by  Corneille,  continued  binding  on  the 
tender  Racine,  the  fiery  Crebillon,  and  the  elegant  Voltaire. 

*•  La  Mottts"  says  Voltaire,  **  a  man  of  wii  and  talent,  but  attached 
to  paradoxesi  has  written  tn  our  time  against  the  doctrine  of  the  unities, 
but  that  literary  heresy  met  with  no  success;  had  Shakspeare  been 
equally  bigoted  lo  scholastic  rules »  we  should  have  had  no  *  Macbeth** 
*  Midsummer's  Nigln*s  Dream/  •  Tempest,*  or  *  Lear/  Dennis,  in  hit 
celebrated  criticis>m  on  *  Caio,*  which  Dr.  Johnson  gives  at  full  length 
in  his  'Life  of  Addison,'  shows,  with  unanswerable  truth,  the  absurdity 
of  confining  the  action  of  a  play  to  one  particular  place.  Dennis  was  « 
snarling,  waspish  animal,  full  of  crotchets  and  absurd  prejudices,  but  in 
this  he  is  right.  In  •  Cato/  the  scene  is  laid,  with  scrupulous  attention 
to  the  unities,  in  the  great  hall  of  Cato^s  palace  at  Utica.  Here  the 
conspirators  meet  to  lay  their  plots,  and,  says  Dennis,  *  How  could  they 
be  such  fools  as  to  select  the  most  unfitting  place  in  the  world  to  diacuRS 
a  matter  which  involved  their  heads?'  But  let  no  one  suppose  that 
this  absurdity  occurs  in  *  Cato  '  alone.  The  tragedies  of  Corneille  and 
Racine  afFord  examples  enough  that  the  authors  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  violate  the  laws  of  probability  and  common  sense,  in  order  to 
adhere  to  those  of  Aristotle,  In  *  Cinna,*  ho  and  Maximus  conspire 
in  the  Emperor's  cabinet,  and  there  Amelia  shouts  forth  her  resolution 
to  assassinate  him  ;  and,  to  make  the  matter  more  glaring,  Cinna  is 
quite  aware  of  their  egregious  folly,  for  he  says, 

*  AmiA,  dans  ce  palaia  on  pent  noiia  tcnuter  ; 
Et  nmis  parluns  |>put-etre  avec  imp  d^imprtidenoe, 
Dntift  II  n  lieu  si  mal-  propre  k  not  re  conftdeuce/  *' 

Corneille  and  Racine  may  be  distinguished  as  the  Homer  and  Virgil 
of  France.  The  former  was  deficient  in  tenderness,  in  dramatic  con- 
struction, and  m  the  art  of  moving  the  passions ;  but  he  surpassed  in 
grandeur,  in  distinct  identity  of  character,  and  in  the  power  of  saying 
much  in  a  few  words.  In  refinement,  in  delineating  the  passion  of  love 
truthfully,  and  in  harmony  of  versification,  Racine  is  unequalled,  Cor- 
neille injured  his  fame  by  writing  too  much  and  too  long.  He  suffers 
more  by  comparison  with  himself,  than  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with 
any  other  writer.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  **  Cid**  and 
«*  Pertharite,"  or  **  Stirena,"  could  proceed  from  the  same  source. 
Critics  of  his  own  nation,  headed  by  Vokaire^  have  condemned  more 
than  twenty  of  his  dramas,  and  confined  his  claims  to  superior  excel- 
lence, to  half  a  dozen.  No  foreign  reader  is  likely  to  verify  or  refute 
this  censure,   as  either  course  would   entail  the   necessity  of  perusing 
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f|o   ao   eo<L     We  caaool  entirely  ag^ree  with  M.  Guizot,   in   the 
DiKKl   he   has  adopted   from  earlier  authorities,  thai  the  h*^roes  and 

nes  of  Coroeille  ar^  Greeks  and  Romans,  Indians  or  Spaniards, 
according  to  the  ago  and  country  in  which  they  are  placed.  To  u**  they 
atill  appear  indtgenou^ly  Parisian,  although  less  palpably  one  family 
ihan  ihoae  of  Racine  and  Voltaire. 

Tbe  French  are  fond  of  coroparing  Corneille  and  Shakspeare,  We 
are  fully  alive  to  the  merits  of  the  great  foreign  writer,  and  have  no 
vtih  ta  depreciate  from  national  partiality  ;  but  we  cannot  see  how  the 
oomparboQ  can  hold  good,  except  in  the  one  point,  that  each  was  a 
ntster  in  his  art,  and  looked  upon  as  a  foundation-stone,  on  which  the 
ttrudure  of  dramatic  excellence  has  been  subsequently  erected.* 
|T1k}  credit  of  Corneille  rests  exclusively  on  his  tragedies,  while  bis 

lies  are  obsolete.  That  of  Shakspeare  is  so  equally  poised  between 
the  two,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  from  which  he  has  derived  the 
gretleat  share  of  his  renown*  He  vibrates  from  one  to  the  other,  like 
GiiTiek,  wht-n  claimed  by  the  contending  Muses  tn  Sir  Joshua's  pic- 
tltrs.  Cameille  confined  himself  strictly  to  classic  rules.  Shakspeare 
tf«aled  them  with  sovereign  disregard  Of  Corneille  s  thirty* two 
dfiaima,  not  more  than  four  or  live  retain  possession  of  the  stage.  Of 
8bait0peare*s  thirty-six,  above  three-fourths  are  in  requisition,  and 
seldom  fail  to  prove  attractive  when  adequately  represented.  The 
recent  success  of  *'  King  John  **  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  affords  a 
m^norable  corroborative  instance.  The  most  devoted  worshipper  of 
Comrtlle,  if  called  upon  to  select  a  trial  Fpecimen  of  his  characteristic 
excellence,  would  in  all  probability  pause  upon  the  torrent  of  reproaches 
with  which  Canville  overwhelms  her  brother,  thus  provoking  him  to 
murder,  when  he  returns  victorious  from  the  combat  with  the  Curatii  in 
•hich  her  lover  has  been  slaughtered.  Those  who  have  witnessed 
Rachel  in  this  agony  of  passion,  will  not  easily  forget  the  effect  she 
prodoced,  by  a  ninst  extraordinary  union  of  iulellectual  intensity,  and 
phytical  execution^  We  subjoin  the  speech  entire  for  the  purpose  of  a 
distinct  paralteL 

*^  Rome,  VuDique  objet  de  mon  ressentizoent  1 

Home,  &  qai  vient  ton  bnu  d'immoler  iiaon  amiini  1 

Rdini,  qui  t^  v^  oaltre,  et  que  ton  ca-ur  adore  ! 

Roma,  enfin  qae  je  hais  pareequ^^tle  t^honore  1 

Puitacnc  tous  tm  voisins  enst*rnl>le  conjur^i| 

Sapper  sea  fondeamena  encore  mal  assures  ; 

Et  ii  ce  u*eit  aisex  de  toute  ritalie. 

Que  1 'orient  contre-eUe  a  ]\>cdcteiit  i*allie  ; 

Que  cent  peuples  uaia  dra  bouts  de  Tuniren, 

I'ataent  pour  la  detruire,  et  lei  monti  et  let  men  ; 

Qu*elle  m^Goe  >ut  soi  renverae  sea  murailles^ 

Ee  de  sea  proprea  maioa,  dediire  sea  entrailka  1 

Qua  le  oourrtmx  du  Cial  atlum^  par  cnea  vceuxy 

Faste  pleuToir  sur  elle  un  deluge  de  faux  ! 

Puiiae  je  de  met  yeuz  y  voir  totnbre  ce  food  re, 

Voir  ics  roaiaont  en  oendre,  et  tes  lauriera  en  poudre. 

Voir  le  dernier  Romatn  a  ton  dernier  soupir, 

Moi  teul  en  ctre  la  caute^  et  mouiir  de  p1ai»ir." 

Let  us  now  request  our   readers  to  turn  to  the  curse  which   Lear 

•  The  French  point  lo  the  illuttriooa  name  of  Pierre  Corneille,  tu  affording  to 
Urn  luaiory  ol  tlieir  theatre^  the  rotghty  landmark  which  Shaktpearc  gives  to  our 
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hitrlfl  on  hh  daughter  Goticril,  and  read  or  recite  that  tremendous 
iiDprecalion  immediately  after  the  other.  Here  are  two  masterly 
passages  from  mighty  spirits,  in  tbe  same  vein,  each  illustrating  a 
similar  effect  of  human  feeling  under  circumstances  of  harrowing  ex- 
citement. Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  eitpress  our  individuat 
opinion  as  to  which  of  the  two  the  palm  of  superiority  should  bo 
awarded. 

^<  Hear,  nature,  hear  ;  dear  goddess,  hear  1 
Suspend  iby  purpose  if  thou  didat  intend 
To  make  thi*  creature  fruitful  ! 
Into  her  womb  convey  sterility  ! 
Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  iucreiise  : 
And  from  her  derogate  body  never  aprin|f 
A  babe  Co  bouour  her  !     If  she  luust  teem, 
Create  her  child  tif  spleen  ;  that  it  may  live 
And  he  a  thwart,  disnattir'd  tofmetit  to  her  I 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkle*  in  her  brow  of  youth, 
Willi  cadent  tears  fret  chaniiela  iQ  her  ebeekt  ; 
Turn  all  her  motlier'n  pains  and  benefits 
To  laughter  and  C4jniompt  ;  that  she  may  feel 
Hoiv  shariMfr  than  a  serpeut*a  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  tliankJewi  child  ! — Away,  away  !  ** 

The  final  division  of  M.  Guizot's  work  is  occupied  by  very  interestiag 

details  respecting  Chapelain,  Kolrou,  and  Scarron,  three  conteniporari< 
of  Corneilfe,  whose  productions  are  Httle  familiar  to  the  generality  of 
readers.     Chapelain  devoted  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  the  compositioal 
of  twelve  cantos  of  a  poem  on  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  which  met  with] 
so  litile  encouragement,  that  he  never  published  the  conclusion-  Rotrotil 
possessed  the  greatest  talent  of  this  triumvirate,  but  the  name  of  Scarroni 
h    better    known    and    remembered,    from    his    having  been   the    firsti 
husband  of  Madame  de  Main  tenon  ;  from  his  constitutional  humour,! 
interminable  facelice^  and  excellent  digestion,  which   bade   de6ance  toj 
physical  suffering  and    poverty ;    and  from   his   *^  Roman    Comique/* 
and  **  Virgile  Travesti/'  which  may  still  be  looked  over  and  laughed  all 
in  spite  of  their  incongruous  extravagance.     On  dosing  the  volume,  wel 
feel  convinced  that  our  ancestors^  two  hundred  years  ago,  were  mor 
easily  amused  and  instructed  than  are  the  present  generation  :  and  that ' 
the  influence  of  the   **  Belles   Lettres "   on  society,  is  rapidly  fading 
before  the  spread  of  utilitarian  doctrines,  and  the  reiterated  discovery  of 
gold  diggings.     Whether  this  revolution  has  improved  the  social  system 
or   increased  the  happiness  of  the  human  family,  is  a  question  more 
easily  discussed  than  decided,  and   opening  too  many  arguments  to  be 
entered  on  within  the  limits  of  a  restricted  article. 
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HiGU  mmoD^  the  sculptured  heroes  tn  the  Walhalla  at  Munich  standi 
English  Alfred.  The  Germans  claim  him  as  of  their  race,  and  take 
pride  it\  honouring  him  accordingly.  No  such  memorial  has  been  raised 
to  him  in  the  island  which  gave  him  hirth, — which  he  rescued  from 
KAvage  invaders,  and  which  owes  to  him  her  centuries  of  happiness  and 
glory.  And  now  it  h  to  a  German  pen  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
best  biography, — for  the  only  good  biography  that  exists  of  the  English 
King,  whom  all  nations  have  agreed  to  designate  **  Alfred  the  Great ;  '* 
•nd  vhom  our  ancient  chronicles  speak  of  by  the  still  nobler  titles  of 
♦*  Alfred  the  Truth-teller"  and  "  Alfred,  England  s  Darling." 

A  creditJible  effort  has  been  made,  within  the  last  few  years,  to  repair 
file  txngmteful  neglect  of  modern  England  towards  the  greatest  and  the 

.best  of  her  ancient  rulers.  On  the  25lh  of  October,  1S49,  being  the 
Umusandth  anniversary  of  the  birth^day  of  Alfred,   there  was,   at  the 

-^Ijige  of  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  a  gathering 
of  mofte  than  twenty  thousand  homagers  to  Alfred*s  memory.  It  was 
ihen  and  there  resolved  to  publish  a  Jubilee  edition  of  the  writings  of 

.  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  King,  with  notes,  illustrations,  and  an  historical 
tuemoir,  as  the  most  fitting  testimonial  of  the  affectionate  reverence 
^ilh  which  he  was  regarded  by  those  who  were  then  assembled,  and  as 
the  most  efficient  means  of  awakening  the  same  feelings  in  others.  Two 
numbers  of  this  Jubilee  edition  have  appeared  ;  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  belie?«  that,  when  completed,  it  will  do  honour  to  its  conductors. 
Bat  a  separate  biography  of  Alfred  will  even  then  be  a  desirable  vo- 

,  lume ;  and,  therefore,  Mr,  Wright  (who,  aa  one  of  our  most  eminent 
Anglo-Saxon  scholars  is  a  member  of  the  committee  for  bringing  out 
the  Juhtlee  edition)  has  done  well  in  translating  Dr.  Pauli's  work,  and 
ptadog  it  within  the  reach  of  the  English  reader. 

Dt,  Pauli  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  he  planned  and  commenced  the 

.biograpby  of  King  Alfred,  while  he  was  at  03d"ord,  in  the  November  of 
the  revolutionary  year  1848.  The  work  was  continued  at  inlervala 
during  the  two  eventful  years  that  followed.  The  author  s  mind  was 
full  of  anxious  reflections  on  the  perilous  and  troubled  state  of  his 
German  fatherland,  and  he  found  consolation  in  tracing  the  records  of 
the  sufferings  and  victories  of  Alfredt  and  in  contemplating  the  high 
moral  position  which  he  occupies  in  the  organic  development  of  free 
England. 

It  would  indeed  be  impossible  to  find  in  any  history,  either  ancient, 
naodem,  or  mediaeval,  a  nobler  instance  of  courage  sublimed  by  sense  of 
duty  when  all  hope  seemed  lost,  than  the  struggle  maintained  by  Alfred 
In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  against  the  victorious  Danes*  Dr.  Pauli 
truly  itates  that  the  country  wait  saved  by  Alfred  alone. 

**  After  the  Daa«9f  setting  <Mit  from  Olouccscer,  had  extended  lUeir  inroad* 
fteftliar  wputh^  aft^r  ttie  raliaiit  defenders  of  Cynwith,  of  whofte  fate  we  utifortu. 
aatdy  hear  ooUiing  more,  bad  captured  the  Nortliern  Banner,  and  wlule  the 


•  The  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  by  Dr.  Pauli, 
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,  vk*  were  vomIj  raoDBtcd,  rode  through  aX\  the  West  Suron  dUtrirtv, 
J  the  inhihttBOtt^to  mbmit  to  their  muthority,  there  wa»  ttill  one  mnn 
who  voaU  not  ji«U,  aBdVho  vhhdrpv  from  the  f^i|^ht  of  his  friends  «s  he  did 
firaaitlMftof  his  foes;  this  nan  was  Alfred,  the  king  witliout  a  crown,  tiut  still 
9hB  goaviiaB  aad  prOMcfior  <if  Ui  kingdom.  If  in  the  momefit  wbea  every thmg 
diMi  lui  him^  ht  kdkd  gjmai  vp  thst  trust  in  God  in  which  he  had  dnil)'  and  hnurljr 
eserciaed  himatlf  tkrow^m  long  aeries  of  trials ;  if,  in  hit  df!«pair,  he  had  «cni|^ht 
aad  ieoad  death ;  or  if  w  had  nSB  oonnted  upon  the  pitf  of  the  perjured  heathens 
and.niidrr  the  matH  fhToanhle  eirramsiance»,died,  perhaps,  like  the  Jtist  King  of  the 
lieroaas«  a  pioos  pilgrim  in  Borne,  then,  with  him,  had  perished  altio  the  thmight 
that  EogluMl  mtvt  remaia  troc  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  original  British  inha- 
hltanti  wmild  nrrer  have  sared  Christiamtf ;  nor  would  the  monks,  who,  after 
the  dettroetion  of  their  monastrieft,  wandered  ahont  separately  as  fugitives  through 
the  country,  or  settJed  as  bermiu  in  solitary  wastes,  have  produced  by  their  preach- 
ing, any  impreftiion  on  the  minds  of  the  rude  bubanans,  who,  brought  up  in  the 
midst  of  ooUl  and  itonn,  itill  remained  attached  to  their  grand  and  terrible  giMls 
of  Ai|;ard  and  ValhoL  On  the  spou  formerly  dedicated  by  the  Saxons  to  the 
now  extinct  worship  of  Woden,  hlockd  stained  ncrifiora  would  oooe  more  have  l>een 
fleered  up  to  Odin  and  tu  Tbitr.  Now  loo,  that  ica  leaden  and  teachers  had  disap- 
peared or  lost  their  power,  the  Christian  popolalion,  reduced  to  a  state  of  submis- 
sion, would  have  begun  by  aljandoniug  themsdves  to  many  a  remnant  of  their  old 
superstition,  to  which  their  hearts  still  dang,  and  gradually  giving  up  the  blessings 
of  their  oonversion,  turned  onoe  more  to  the  altars  of  the  faUe  gc^  on  which  their 
ooDqnerora  Bcriieed. 

*'But  Alfred  still  lived ;  and  with  him  the  dee|>-roo4ed  oonsoiousnesSy  that  be 
had  been  selected  by  a  kind  Providence  to  be  the  defender  of  hit  people,  the 
champion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  croes,  and  the  tariour  and  upholder  of  the  Saxon 
race.  Animated  by  this  convection  alone,  he  was  enabled  to  repress  every  thought 
that  arose  in  his  heart,  ooncerning  merely  his  own  safety,  and  that  of  those  who 
were  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  bv  the  tiei  of  blood  or  of  fidelity.  At  the  moment 
of  his  Qtraoat  need,  when  lie  saw  his  country  laid  waste,  and  his  people  deserting 
bim«  and  bending  beneath  the  yoke,  his  sure  eye  pointed  out  the  spot  in  which  he 
mijtrht  conceal  himself,  and  whence,  with  a  few  followers,  he  might  issue  forth  to 
resume  the  interrupted  strifen. 

^Accompanied  by  a  very  few  (bUower%of  whom  Athelnoth,  the  Ealdorman  of 
those  parts,  is  the  only  one  mentioned,  he  sought  a  refuge  in  the  pathless  and  un- 
fruitful country  of  the  Sumorsietas,  in  the  midat  of  marshes,  standing  water, 
rushes,  and  brambles^  where,  at  that  period,  agriculture  had  scancely  J>egim  t4i 
dispute  the  possession  of  the  soil  with  the  wilderness.  He  was  followed  tty  bis 
wife  and  children,  and  perhaps  by  hts  mother-in-law,  his  fister,  and  the  rvmaimng 
members  of  the  royal  hoiixe  of  W'essex,  who  patiently  suSTcred  with  him  every 
privation  and  every  hardship. 

*'  There  is  one  fact  which  recurs,  at  intervals,  in  the  history  of  tlie  world, 
namely,  that  the  deliverance  of  a  whole  kingdom,  and  the  expulsion  of  foreign 
conqueror!^,  proceeds  from  some  remote  province,  from  some  barbarous  and  iropaM- 
able  district.  On  the  narrow  mountain  ridge  of  the  Asturtas  did  Pelayo,  the  last 
sdon  of  the  Ooths  and  the  wonder- encircled  hero  of  Spain,  pave  the  way,  imme- 
diately after  the  fall  of  his  fieople,  for  the  liberation  of  the  peninsula  frtim  the 
MooTi,  although  that  Hlieratton  wajfi  not  completely  effected  for  seven  centuries 
afcerward.%.  From  the  eastern  limits  of  Prussia  fiipst  resounded  the  cry  to  armi 
which  was  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  Napoleon^s  hostn  from  Germany.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  chet-ring  fact  when,  after  the  lapse  of  centuriea,  a  grateful  people 
remembers  ihb  district  whence  its  pre^r^'atioti  from  a  great  ditnger  proceeded,  and 
which  wfts  the  cradle  of  its  liberty.  It  is  for  this  reason  tli.it,  at  the  present  day 
when  Alfreil  is  menttoned  in  conjunction  with  his  suifertngs  and  his  acts,  the 
£ngli«]imnn  still  fondly  directs  the  stranger's  attention  to  the  remote  county  of 
Somerset/* 

After  describing  the  campaigns  in  whtcli  Alfred  recotiqiiored  Wesscx 
from  llie  Danes,  and  made  the  invaders  who  retained  their  fsettleraents 
in  East  Anglia  and  Northiimbcrland  acknowledge  his  sn|>remacy,  Dr, 
Pfluli  proceeds  lo  consider  his  mode  of  governmeni,  and  now  he  **  rc^- 
tained  by  an  advanced  stale  of  civilization,  what  he  bad  conquered  by 
the  aword."     Thia  section  forms  one  of  the  mosi  valuable  parts  of  the 
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work.  The  Germati  biographer  points  out  well  the  spirit  in  which 
Alfred  exerted  himself  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  happier  aod  a  stronger 
gOTemmeDt  for  times  to  come,  than  he  coutd  hope  to  see  estahlUhed  in 
bis  owD  lifetime.  Alfred's  attention  was  earnestly  directed  to  two  great 
objects:  to  improve  the  administration  of  justice, — and  to  educate  the 
ristng  gyneraiiou  of  his  subjects.  Even  in  the  present  age  some  of  his 
refomiA  might  well  be  re-introduced.  Our  country-gentlemen,  who 
lort  10  SMumc  the  office  of  magistrates  (but  who  seldom  give  them- 
ftlfM  the  trouble  to  learn  the  laws  which  they  venture  to  administer), 
Bl%ht  take  a  salutary  warning  from  Alfred's  rebuke  to  those  among  his 
JQ^e^  who  erred  from  ignorance  of  the  law.  His  biographer  (quoting 
iQO^t  literally  the  words  of  the  old  chronicler)  says  of  the  King  ; — 

^  il«  w«s  mcirv  tiiicerr  tjian  any  one  elie  ia  the  whole  country  iu  his  endearours 
mce  true  i&nd  cN|uit«Me  cIeci«ionA,  and  to  ixinrer  justice  upon  tlf  poor  and 
I,  ft*  well  aa  the  rich  and  powerful.     Therefore  he  exnniined  every  ded«ioii 
m  taken  in  ftjiy  one  o{  his  dietrict  cotirts  &»  to  whether  ii  was  ju»t  or  nut. 
Hi  AvflMntlj  iummoned  the  judgeft  to  hi*  prejence,  and  examined  them  himself; 
aai  W  oHen  cauaed  rv^irttt  on  such  matters  to  he  made  him  hv  mme  faithful  officer 
b  liOtt*elioht.     tltn  prim-ipal  ot»ject  was  to  ditiooirer  whether  an  iiijuttice  had 
roBifititted  from  ignorance  or  ertl  intention,  from  attachment  or  fear  and 
atred,  arereu  from  mercenary  motives.     It  sometimes  happened  that  the  Judges 
lanlmttted  their  i|cnorauce,  hut  Alfred  then  earnestly  represented  to  them  their  folly, 
* ' ;  •  I  wonder  at   your  great  ruifhnei«  that  you  who  have  heen  apiminted  by 
I  myself  to  the  office  and  dignity  of  wise  men  should  have  entirely  neglected 
Wrours  and  artion*  of  the  wise.     Therefore  either  resign  your  temporal 
*  ar  exercise  yourselveit,  as  I  desire^  the  more  sealouslv  in  the  study  of  wis- 
^•'     In  this  maiiner  many  cftrla  and  high  oflicers  frequently  went  away  and  en- 
avoufed  in  their  old  age  to  retrieve  what  they  had  neglected  in  their  youtb.'^ 

It  is  pcrliaps  m  the  cliaracter  of  a  diffuser  of  knowledge,  and  a  pro- 
linoter  of  education,  that  Alfred  shines  roost  brightly*  Such  a  character 
Lt»  noble  in  any  age»  hut  amid  the  darkness  and  barbarism  of  the  ninth 
ICrntury  it  is  peculiarly  mark  worthy.  It  shows  a  man  in  advance  of  the 
pint  of  hij»  age,  and  endeavouring  to  raise  his  agCj  instead  of  merely 
Ititjg  to  lead  it.     Dr.  Pauli  well  aays : — 

**  But  notKiQ^  ai  the  present  day,  mcdtes  <^r  satisfaction  in  a  liigher  degree 
i  iIm  ftoi>ounti  we  read  of  what  Alfred^  inspired  by  the  same  noble  enthusiasm, 
1  by  the  ft.ime  feUow-lal>ou rem,  effected  for  the  intellectual  iaiprovement 
kyiiwii.  The  KiuK*ft  own  words,  in  hi*  cele^>rttted  preface,  are  the  dearest  evi- 
mee  un  tliii  hend.  His  wish  is  Hhat  the  whole  body  of  froebom  youth  in  his 
Jo^^doiii  whri  pi»GiH<.'ji^  the  means,  may  be  obliged  to  learti  as  long  a«  they  have  to 
icet*<i  Co  noothiT  hu%i liens,  until  they  can  read  Euglit^h  writiug|ierfectlyi  atid  thi-u 
it  tJMwie  who  !»fe  dedniitt'il  to  learning  and  the  servii;e  of  the  church,  Imj  instructed 
'  T'  vsc  are  ijolden  weirds,  such  as  were  nirely  pronounced  by  a  great 
lie  Ag«s,  and  not  to  l)«  met  with  apou  nutil,  «it  a  fur  later  period, 
f  T»'         L  u ltd  with  similar  energy  by  tlie  Heforiiiert  of  the  Church." 

Tbe  wordt  which  Dr.  Pauli  here  partly  qnote««  are  to  be  found  in 
Ufred'b  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  **  Pa:storal  of  St,  Gregory," 
i§ed  by  the  king  to  his  friend,  Bishop  Wulfsige,  They  deserve 
aing  A  little  more  in  detaiU  The  original  has  bet-'U  frequently 
1 ;  it  may  be  found  in  the  notes  to  Mr,  Wright's  own  "  Memoir 
of  Alfred,*  in  the  **  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria,"  vol*  i,  p,  30 7* 
King  Alfred  reminds  the  biahop  of  the  superior  ttate  of  Warning  that 
had  exiflted  in  Eugland,  before  the  Danish  invasion.  He  tells  him  of 
hi«  tboughlUj- — 

"  How  people  abroad  came  hither  to  thia  laud  in  search  of  wladoin 
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and  leachingj  and  bow  we  now  roust  seek  wisdom  and  teaching  froni 
abroad^  or  be  utterly  destitnte,"  Tbe  King  then  speaks  of  the  ruin  of 
learning  in  England,  and  tbe  ignorance  in  which  he  found  even  the 
clergy,  at  the  commencement  of  hia  reign.  He  then  proceeds  ihus^ 
"  To  God  Almighty  be  thanks,  that  we  now  have  any  in  tbe  station  of 
teachers;  therefore  I  bid  thee  that  thou  do,  as  I  believe  thou  wilt; 
that,  even  as  thou  disposest  thy  worldly  goods  as  often  as  thou  raayest, 
even  so  do  thou  dispense  and  spread  the  wisdom  which  God  has  given 
thee,  wherever  tboo  mayest.  Think  what  kind  of  piioishment  will  come 
to  us,  respecting  ihia  world,  if  we  have  neither  cherished  wisdom  our- 
selves, nor  left  it  to  other  men.  We  have  loved  only  the  name  of  being 
Christians,  and  very  few  tbe  duties*** 

The  King  then  speaks  of  the  example  of  his  ancestors,  who  **  loved 
wisdom,  and  through  it  obtained  weal,  and  left  it  to  us.  Here  people 
may  yet  see  their  path,  but  we  cannot  follow  after  them."  Then,  after 
nlluding  lo  the  example  of  the  learned  men  of  other  nations,  who  trans- 
lated the  law  of  God  into  their  own  tongues,  he  finally  proposes  to  his 
friend,—"  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  better,  if  you  think  so,  that  we  also 
take  some  books,  which  seem  most  needful  for  men  to  understand,  and 
translate  them  into  that  language  that  we  can  all  understand,  and  cause, 
as  we  very  easily  may  with  God's  help,  if  we  have  quiet  times,  that  all 
ihe  youth  that  is  now  in  the  English  nation  of  freemen,  such  as  have 
means  to  maintain  themselves,  may  be  put  to  learning,  while  they  are 
wanted  for  no  other  em  ploy  men  t^  till  at  first  they  can  read  well  what  is 
written  in  the  English  tongue.  Afterwards  let  people  teach  further  in 
the  Lalin  tongue,  those  to  whom  they  wish  to  give  more  learning,  and 
to  ordain  to  higher  degree." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Alfred  himself  was  chiefly  self-educated, 
and  that  he  had  persevered  in  his  studies,  amid  the  vicissitudes  and 
toils  of  war,  amid  the  pangs  of  frequently- recurring  illness,  amid  all  the 
harassing  cares  of  his  royal  ofScc  ;  and  that  be  had  done  so  with  no 
motive  of  worldly  rew^ard  or  display,  but  because  he  loved  knowledge 
much  for  its  own  sake,  and  loved  it  still  more  as  enabling  bim  to  do  his 
duty  more  completely  towards  his  Creator^  and  towards  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

A  hook,  which  at  all  worthily  exhibits  the  life  and  character  of  such 
a  man,  is  a  good  book  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Dr.  Pauli's  volume 
is  decidedly  m.  We  could,  perhaps,  have  wished  for  more  animation 
in  some  of  its  pages ;  but  it  is  accurate,  it  is  earnest ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  it  omits  no  material  fact  that  is  known  of  the  career  of  *'  The 
bright  star  in  tbe  history  of  mankind,*'  as  Herder  has  truly  designated 
King  Alfred,  Dr.  Pauli  believes  the  old  Saxon  life  of  Alfred,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Bishop  Asser,  to  be  genuine,  and  nses  it  accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Wright  differs  from  his  author  on  this  point;  but  Dr, 
Pauli  has  the  very  high  aiilhority  of  Kcmble  on  bis  side,  and  we  be- 
lieve him  to  he  right. 
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ouBj  who  knows  what  it  is  afler  listening-  to  a  solid  lecture,  or 
miier  encturing  a  long  colloquy  on  business  witti  a  worthy  man,  to  enjoy 
an  hours  conrers^ation  with  a  clever  and  accomplished  womnn,  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  pleasure  which  Miss  Purdoe's  volumes  will  give 
hiiDt  aAer  he  has  burdened  his  brains  with  some  of  the  regular  histo* 
rical  productions  of  our  learned  lords  of  the  creation.  Women  are  in- 
eomparably  the  best  biogfraphers ;  especially  when  the  subject  of  the 
biography  is  a  woman.  They  have  a  vivacity  and  a  dramatic  power  sur- 
pufting  those  of  the  sons  of  Adam.  They  appreciate  details  better  than 
we  do;  they  hunt  out  more  inquisitively,  and  group  more  effectively  the 
thousand  little  nothings,  that  make  np  the  something  (and  often  the 
ereTythtDg)  of  life^  for  princesses  and  queens,  as  well  as  for  ordinary 
QiOiTtals*  They  are  at  least  our  equals  in  depicting  great  catastrophes, 
wheo  the  number  of  figures  on  the  canvas  is  small,  and  when  the 
feelings  of  Individuals,  rather  than  great  national  impulses,  are  to  be 
displayed.  They  beat  us  out  and  out  in  anatomising  the  secret  springs 
of  action,  and  in  tracing  the  p€tty  jealousies  and  vanities^  the  desireSj 
the  hopes,  and  the  feari,  that  so  often  have  been  the  originating  causes 
of  the  most  important  vicissitudes  in  the  history  of  states  and  empires. 

Miss  Paxdoe  excels  in  all  these  qualidcations  for  a  biographer,   and 

•he  is  moreover  free  from  the  besetting  weakness  of  some  lady-writers 

'  lady* lives,  which  leads  them  into  violent  political  disquisitions,  not  at 

1  required  by  their  subject;  and  which,  we  venture  to  add,  are  not 

actly  suited  to  their  capacity. 

The  life  of  Marie  de  Medici s  is  a  subject  which  could  hardly  fail  of 
Iglmp  interesting,  even  in  Icm  skilful  hands  th^in  those  of  Miss  Pardoe. 
Wm  first  arc  introduced  with  her  to  the  gay  and  dissipated  court  of 
Henri  Quatre*  in  whom  she  found  a  remarkably  faithless  husband, 
even  considering  the  lax  morality  of  the  age.  The  fends  between 
Queen  Marie  and  Madame  de  Verncuil,  who  was  Henri*s  principal 
favourite  after  the  death  of  La  Belle  Gabrielle,  fill  many  an  animated 
page,  which  is  only  saddened  by  reflections  on  the  cruel  injustice  to 
which  poor  Queen  Marie  was  subjected^  and  the  exceeding  shabbiness 
with  which  the  chivalrous  Henri  could  behave,  when  his  selfish  passions 
tpted  him.  After  his  death  Marie  appears  as  Regent;  and  then 
the  strange  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  her  Italian  favourites, 
Concini,  afterwards  Marechal  d'Ancre,  and  his  wife,  who  came  to 
France  a8  Leonora  Galigai  in  the  train  of  Marie  de  Medicis.  After 
that  period  the  bitter  series  of  persecutions  commences,  which  Queen 
Marie  was  destined  t4>  undergo  from  her  son,  the  saturnine  Louis  XflL, 
and  bis  favourites  De  Luyues  and  Richelieu.  An  infinite  number  of 
episodes  are  introduced  in  the  narrative,  each  of  which  illustrates  the 
character  and  the  career  of  some  of  the  di^linguished  personages  of  tlie 
period  ;  and  we  believe  that,  independently  of  the  interest  which  at- 
tache* itself  to  the  narrative  of  the  chequered  fortunes  of  Marie  de 
"  "edicis  herself,  every  part  of  the  book  will  be  found  attractive  to  the 

iiUory  reader,  as  well  as  to  the  more  regular  student. 

We  aelect  as  favourable  specimens  of  Miss  Pardoc's  powers,  part  of 

*  Life  of  Marie  de  iMedidS}  by  31i9»  Pardoe. 
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her  deBcription  of  the  great  catastrophe  in  the  fortutiea  of  Queen  Marie^ 
when  Louis  XIII.  and  his  favourite  De  Liiynes  destroyed  the  Concinis, 
and  completely  overthrew  the  domination  ^hich  Marie»  as  regent,  had 
exercised. 

De  Lnynes  and  the  young  king  had  arranged  everything  for  the  as- 
sabsiuation  of  the  marechal,  without  the  suspicionB  of  their  vicltniy  or  of 
the  queen-mother  having  been  awakened.     Miss  Pardoe  remarks, 

**  There  is  tomething  sinf^l&rly  appalling  in  jdl  the  drcumstancefl  which  formed 
the  prelude  to  thiii  eon tem plated  tragedy*  Hitherto  the  Queen-mother  had  created 
dangart  for  herself — ^had  started  at  flhadowii — and  distruHted  even  those  who  $ou|;hi 
to  lerve  her;  while  her  ftcin,  silent,  uituriiine^  and  inert,  had  patiently  tubmitted 
to  the  indignities  and  inaulta  which  had  been  heaped  upon  him,  a»  though  be  were 
either  uncuDseious  or  reckless  of  their  extent ;  and  the  Italian  adyenturer  had 
bmved  his  enemies,  and  appeared  to  defy  fate  itself.  Now,  however,  when  the 
blow  was  about  to  be  struck  ;  when  the  ball  and  the  blade  were  alike  ready  to  do 
their  deadly  office,  all  the  prineipul  personages  in  the  bloody  drania  had  suddenly 
asaunied  new  charaeters^  Alarie  slept}  tlie  boy- King  bad  become  the  head  of  a 
conspiracy;  and  the  Marechal  d''Ancre^  enriched  and  ennobled  beyond  tlie  wildest 
dreams  of  his  ambition^  was  prepiiriiig  to  quit  the  country  of  his  adoption,  and  to 
seek  rest  and  peace  in  his  own  land.  Another  munth,  perhaps  another  week,  antl 
he  would  hcive  left  Fmnee,  probably  for  ever. 

^<  History  presents  few  such  anomalies  ;  and  it  appears  scaroeJy  credible  tliat  so 
ill-organized  a  plot^  hatched  moreover  tinder  the  very  eyes  of  those  who  were  to 
becotne  ita  victims,  aod  revealed  to  upwards  of  a  seore  of  persons,  many  of  whom 
were  incited  to  join  it  from  merely  venal  motives,  should  ever  have  attained  ita 
accomplishment.  The  fiut  hud,  however,  gone  forth;  and  the  unforttiuate  Condni, 
whose  trngical  fate  compels  sj^mpathy  despite  all  bis  faults,  entered  the  court  of  the 
Louvre  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  April,  1617»  there  to  meet  his 
death. 

**  An  hour  or  two  after  dawn  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  royal  bedcliamlier 
aunounced  thftt  the  King  having  been  indisposed  throughout  the  uight,  the  great 
gates  of  the  Louvre  were  to  remain  closed,  and  the  public  excluded,  in  order  that 
hii  BJajesty  might  not  be  disturbed.  This  order  did  not,  however,  alfect  the 
Marechal  d'Aucrt-j  as  he  was  no  sooner  seen  to  approach^  fallowed  by  a  numerous 
retinue  of  gentlemen,  and  attended  by  several  of  his  friends,  than  the  bolts  were 
withdrawn,  and  he  was  permitte*!  to  pass  the  Iwirrier,  which  was  initantjy  rc^cloaed, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  greater  number  of  hts  suite.  A  man  who  had  been  stationed 
over  the  gate  then  waved  his  hat  three  times  above  his  bead ;  upon  which  VI try, 
who  hud  until  that  moment  been  seated  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  guard-room 
calmly  converging  with  the  offic'erson  duty,  immediately  rose,  and  drawing  hjs cloak 
closely  abotit  him,  hurried  down  the  staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  was  joined, 
aa  if  accidents  11  y^i  by  da  Ilallier  and  others  *>(  the  conspirators,  who^  apparently 
engaged  in  conversation,  slowly  approached  their  intended  victim.  Among  the 
persons  who  surruunded  Concini  there  chanced  to  be  several  who  were  acxiuainted 
with  V'itry,  and  greatly  to  hU  annoyance  he  was  compelled  to  allow  the  marshal 
to  pasA  on  wh*lc  he  returned  their  greetings  ;  in  a  few  instants,  however,  he  again 
fotirtd  himself  at  liberty,  when  he  discovered  that  amid  the  crowd  he  had  lost  tight 
of  the  Itahan. 

^*  *  >Vhere  is  he  ?  *  he  inquired  hurriedly  of  one  of  his  confederates* 

*<  *  Vouder  j  '  was  the  reply  j  *  he  has  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  to  r&^d  a 
letter.* 

«« Vitry  bounded  towards  hfi  prey ;  and  as  Ck>ncini,  nbsorlKNl  in  his  occupation, 
still  rend  on,  he  felt  the  grasp  of  a  stmng  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  on  looking  up, 
he  saw  the  capuin  of  the  guard  standing  at  his  side.  Before  be  had  time  to 
inquire  the  meaning  of  this  alfroiit,  Vitry  had  already  uttered  the  ominous  words ; 
•  I  BJTest  you  in  the  King's  name.* 

"  ''  Arrest  me  !  ^  exclaimed  the  marechal  with  astonishment,  as  he  clutched  iha 
hilt  of  his  sword. 

»* '  Yes,  you  ;  *  replied  Vitry  haughtily  ;  tind  while  he  spoke  be  made  a  signal 
whicli  was  instantly  responded  to  by  the  jsimultaueniis  report  of  three  pisuibshoti. 
As  the  sounds  ceaaed  C'oneini  dropped  upou  bis  kiieeA,  and  fell  against  the  ttarapet  of 
tue  bridge  ;  several  weapons  were  then  thrust  iuto  hi»  b^idy  ;  and  finally  Vitry,  with 
wanton  and  revolting  cnielty.  gave  him  so  violent  a  kick  tbat  he  extended  hisbtxly 
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i  fiill  length  upon  the  paremenc^  where  it  wm  ImmedUtely  pilfered  of  every  anicle 

T  vulite  ;  timtmg  other  thinjut  diBinaful^  of  pr^^tit  price,  and  tioiet  oC  hand  to  a  lar^ 

mmnl  mtte  abetract«d  frgui  the  pockets  of  his  vest. 

»^  A  few  oC  hit  foUowert  endcMraureti  tu  iuter^Kjtte ;  but  in  a  «eootid  or  two  all 

raa  aver«  afid  ibej  wer«  warned  by  the  bystMnders  iQ^tantly  to  sheath  their  swards, 

ijHid  lo  beware  of  oppoeinic  the  orders  of  ihe  King*     They  bud  scarcely  had  time  to 

ij  thia  yddtng  when  Louifl  presented  himiieljf  at  the  window  of  a  doAec  joininff 

!  guard'fwotn*  to  which,  from  its  height,  he  was  obliged  to  be  lifted  by  31.  d'Or- 

•  j  ihens  by  the  hdirice  of  those  about  him,  the  young  King  npfH?nred  with  a 

»  upon  hia  face,  and  as  tlie  members  of  the  cabal  raised  a  cry  of*  Vive  (e  Roi !  ^ 

•hooi^d  ta  his  mptain  of  the  gnard :  *  I  thank  yoM,  Vitry  ;  now  I  am  really  a 

Then  showing  btmselff  sword  in  hand,  tuocesstvely  at  each  window  of  the 

he  cried  out  to  the  soldiers  who  were  posted  beneath  :  *  To  arms ! 


^lleniiwhile  Vltry,  by  the  direction  of  de  Luynes,  proceeded  to  the  hall  occiu 

\  by  the  body-guard  of  the  Queen-mother,  and  demanded  their  weapons,  whii-h 

r  jwfuacd  to  deliver  up  without  an  ejcpress  order  to  that  effect  from  their  own 

upon  which  the  Utter  were  commanded  in  the  name  of  the  King  to  with* 

f  their  men,  and  to  remain  in  the  ante-chaml>er  of  their  mistress.     The  royal 

I  th«n  took  poMCtfion  of  all  the  avenues  of  the  Louvre  ;  and  horsemen  were 

1  with  ioatructtona  to  travene  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  to  »pfu  Ise 

la  of  the  death  of  Conctnt.    A  denae  crowd  «oon  collected  in  ilie  court  of 

t  L0itvT«*>  and  ores  of  'Vive  te  Roi  I  *  retonuded  on  all  (tides, 

•*  A  murder  had  been  committed,  and  the  ovation  was  one  which  would  only  have 

|i£m««|  a  victory.     Louis  XIII.  bad  proclaimed  hiniiw^lf  a  King;  and  the  hand 

iih  which  he  grasped  his  sceptre  wai  steeped  in  blood,     Louis  '  Uie  Just ' — we 

1  lo  hi*  bapUamal  ap^HL-licttion  thiit  which  was  gravely  conferred  upon  him  on 

■km  by  both  clergy  and  laity — stood,  an  undisguised  attaaain  and  a  nturul 

9,  before  the  people  who  were  atioiit  to  be  subjected  to  his  rule," 


**  Bst  it  if  n^w  time  that  we  should  return  to  the  Queen-mother. 

^  AlmBed  by  the  report  of  fire-arms  within  the  boundary  of  the  palace,  Marie 
HIp  iMIela^  who  bnd  net  ^et  completed  her  toUettei  desired  Caterina  i^veggi  to 
tlifww  et|WA  one  of  the  windows,  and  to  demand  the  caute  of  so  singular  and  un- 
fmrAemMt  an  infraction  of  the  law.  She  wa»  obeyed :  and  the  Italian  waiting- 
WMBHi  no  tooncr  perceived  de  Vitry  advancing  beneath  the  apartments  of  her 
fgyml  mMtreu  than  the  imiuired  of  him  what  hud  occnrred. 

***  T'      ^^        *    '  irAncre  1ms  been  shot,*  whs  the  abrupt  reply, 

•»  »  Cjiterin*;  *•  and  by  whom  ?' 

•» '  *-;  ,,.»««:..  ,     H^ui  de  Vitry  composedly  i  *  and  by  the  command  of  the  King,* 

^'Madlan  ^ '  e<dairaeil  the  territiL^d  attendant;^  as  she  rushed  to  the  side  of  the 
Qiitli  moitiiTf  £  rM.  le  Mart'chal  haA  l^en  killed  by  order  of  his  Majesty.* 

**  Marie  de  Medlds  started  from  her  seat ;  her  cheeks  were  blendietl,  her  laps 
^uievrad.  tod  the  wmng  her  hands  convulsively,  an  the  gasped  out:  ^  I  have  reigned 
•vvi»  y^artL,     I  mutt  now  think  only  of  a  crown  in  heaven.* 

**  tier  aifendantsi,  KtupiBed  with  terror,  rapidly  gathered  round  her  \  ind  ere 
Im^  sh*  laamt  that  her  guards  hod  been  disarmed,  and  replaced  by  tho^  uf  the 
KIk  *h«  llttened  vaguely  U>  cat:h  snccewiTe  report,  and  paced  the  roum  with 
iBfU  biit  uncertain  uteps.  At  lengtli  she  exclaimed  vpWmently :  ^  I  do  not  regret 
lliat  my  son  ihonld  hare  taken  the  life  of  Cimcini,  if  he  believed  it  neceiisary  to 
ike  aafety  of  biti  kingdom;  but  hit  distrust  of  myself  in  concealing  such  a  project 
froiii  if^ge  ii  more  than  I  can  bear/ 

*^  \  first  vioknce  of  her  emotion  had  fubtided  the  sank  into  a  seat*  and 

wllia  ^iiL«|H-M  uitndft  and  drooping  head,  appeared  to  be  ahvorbed  in  deep  and  bitter 
llioOgltt ;  fof  •>  intefYalt  the  blood  mounted  to  her  bn>w  and  btiriied  there  fur  a 
Umm  ;  alier  whldi  she  again  b«:came  as  pale  na  asbe4,  and  as  motionless  as  a  corpse. 
» still  tn  thin  itttiiude  when  one  of  her  conttdential  tervants  imprudently 
I  her,  aM]  inqntred  how  the  melancholy  event  was  to  be  communicated  to 
1ia1#  d'Anrre  1  •  Perhaps.*  be  incautiously  suggested,  *  your  Majesty  will 
I  M  arquaint  her  with  it  yourself/ 

*M«H0  do  Medtds  suddenly  raised  her  liand,  swept  back  her  dishevelled  hair 
from  her  fae«,  and  fixing  her  flaahing  eyes  upon  the  ofTicioti*  gontli'mun,  pasMion- 
at«ly  rrtiluil  ^  I  have  other  things  to  attend  to  at  thiit  moment.  If  no  nne  van 
i»\\  i\v  that  her  hiijtband  bus  Wt-n  kille«l,  tct  them  iimj  U  to  her.   Let  me 

U9^*-  rat  the  uaiiie  ni  thu««  ptniple.     I  u4d  tliem  long  a^o  that  vheY  ^om\^ 
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do  right  fco  return  lo  liAiy,  V'ea  ;*  she  continued,  more  pariicularly  addresBing  Uie 
dfiwnger-Ducljesa  de  Guise,  the  Priocesa  de  Ointi,  and  the  olber  ladies  who  were 
standing  near  her ;  *  ihey  have  at  last  accomplished  my  niin  -  I  foresaw  it ;  I 
warned  tliem  ;  but  tbey  wouhl  i)r»t  he  cntiviiiced.  f  told  Coucini  that  he  had  do 
time  to  \m€,  but  with  his  habitual  »elf-iniffideTicy  be  decbred  repeatedly  that  th<* 
King  het^ame  more  courteous  to  hira  every  day.  I  was  not  deceived.^  however  ;  t 
charged  him  not  to  trust  to  appearances^  for  that  Louis  never  *aid  all  ho  thoug^ht : 
he  disregiirded  my  word*  ■  and  he  has  now  involved  me  hi  bis  own  dentruction**  " 

Perhaps  the  person  in  this  tragedy  with  whom  we  sympathise  the 
most,  h  Concilia  wife,  the  Marechale  d'Ancre,  to  whose  dreadful  fate 
Marie  de  Medicis,  absorbed  in  her  own  sorrows,  was  cruelly  indifterenL 
Madame  d'Ancre,  formerly  Leonora  Galiga'i,  was  tried  and  doomed  by 
a  packed  tribunal  to  suffer  death  for  treason  and  sorcery.  Miss  Pardoe 
thus  relates  the  closing  scenes  of  her  life. 

**  Whatever  might  have  been  her  faults  while  she  continuewi  the  faTcmrite  of 
fortune,  Leonora  Galig^uV  was  grand  in  her  adversity ;  ant!  one  of  her  judges  was  $o 
mueh  overpowered  by  his  conviction  of  her  innocence,  that  on  recollecting  the 
pledge  ivhich  he  hnd  given  to  de  Luynes  to  decide  upon  her  guiU,  be  fainted,  and 
was  carried  from  the  conrt.  When  accused  of  treason  against  the  stat^^  th« 
prisoner  replied  by  remiudin^  her  accusers  of  her  total  estrangement  from  her 
husband  duriug  the  last  two  years,  throughout  which  perioil  he  had  been  all- 
powerful  with  the  Queen-mother,  and  her  *}wii  consequent  loss  of  in6uetioe ;  and 
when  €pjes.tioncd  as  to  the  nature  of  tlie  sorcery  hy  which  she  had  so  long  govemM 
her  royal  mistress^  she  answered  that  it  was  simply  the  maji^c  exercised  by  a  strong 
ifiind  over  a  weak  one.  To  the  other  charges  she  responded  i^rith  equal  composure 
and  eonclysiveness ;  and  many  umung  them  were  of  so  puerile  a  chamcter  Uiat, 
despite  the  fearful  position  in  which  she  was  placed,  she  could  not  suppre&s  a  soults 
of  mi  ogled  pity  and  amusement. 

'^i^he  was  foredoomed,  however;  and  on  the  8th  of  July  the  sentence  wu 
pronouneeil.  It  waji  in  truth  a  frightful  one!  Both  the  bushand  and  the  wife 
were  declared  gntlty  of  Ihe-mnjtstc  divine  and  human ;  and  she  herself  was  cod- 
dcmned  to  lose  her  bead,  and  to  be  afterwards  burned  ;  their  house  was  to  be 
levelled  with  the  j^round  ;  their  property,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  all  that  tliey 
posscKsed  at  Rome  and  Florence,  was  to  be  ooufi*cated  to  the  crown  ;  and  their  son 
deprived  of  his  rank,  and  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  office  in  the  kingihtni. 

**  When  this  sentence  was  declared,  the  wretched  woman,  who  had  never 
anticipated  a  more  severe  fate  than  exile*  exclaimed  in  a  piteous  voice :  *  Oimd 
poveretta  !*  byt  shortly  recoveriug  herself,  she  resumed  the  samecahn  courage  which 
slie  had  previously  e^nnoed, 

^*  It  is  painful  to  reflect  upon  the  position  which  the  man|tiise  had  filled,  and  to 
see  her  thus  shaken  and  withered  hoth  in  mind  wnd  body  ;  abandoned  hy  the  pro- 
tectress, to  whom  she  had  clung  bo  long  and  so  confidingly ;  widowed  by  violence; 
separated  from  her  ouly  surviving  child :  and  compelled  to  drain  Iter  cup  of  bitter* 
ntx^  to  the  very  dregs.  Not  a  pang  whs,  however,  vohintarily  spnreil  to  her.  She 
might,  in  consideration  of  her  rank  as  the  wife  of  a  marshal  of  France,  and  out  of 
respeft  fur  the  Queen-mother,  of  whom  »lrie  bad  not  only  been  the  foster-sister,  but 
also  the  familiar  friend,  have  been  conveyed  to  the  plHce  of  execution  in  a  covered 
carriage,  and  thus  have  been  in  some  degree  screened  from  the  public  gaze  ;  hut  no 
such  delicacy  was  observed.  The  condemned  cart,  with  its  ghastly  faggot  for  a 
seat,  was  her  ordained  conveyance  ;  hut  her  step  did  not  falter  as  she  ascended  the 
vehicle  which  had  been  previcmsly  tenanted  by  the  vilest  and  most  degraded 
criminals.  Never  had  there  been  seen  so  dense  a  crowd  in  the  Piece  de  Grere  ; 
and  as  she  glanced  hurriedly  around,  unaware  of  the  pijpular  reaction  of  feeling, ^e 
cowered  for  an  instant  paoic-struck,  and  murmured  helplessly :  '  Oh,  what  a  mul- 
titude to  gaze  upon  a  miserable  woman  \ ' 

'*  Not  a  word,  not  a  gesture  of  vengeance  or  of  hate,  escaped,  however,  from  the 
populace.  Her  dejiortnient  had  lieen  s<i  dignified^  lier  courage  so  great,  her  piety  so 
jierfect,  that  those  who  were  once  her  bitterest  enemies^  looked  on  her  through  their 
tears. 

**  Her  head  fell— her  body  was  burned — and  her  ashes  were  scattered  to  the 
wind/' 
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Tbi  ease  of  M.  Libri  has  been  before  the  public  piece- meal :  some 
know  Ofie  foct,  ionie  another;  but  few  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
coinpanng  the  different  parts  of  this  extraordinary  procedure.  We  draw 
up  a  brief  enumemtion^  for  it  can  be  iiitle  more,  of  the  leading  points 
of  the  penecution,  and  of  the  defence.  But  we  shall  neither  frighten 
the  general  reader^  nor  exhaust  our  own  limited  space,  by  any  of  those 
liibbogrgphical  descriptions  which  the  pieces  of  this  controversy  abound  in, 

WiUiajn  Libri,  of  a  noble  Tuscan  family,  first  became  known  in  1 820 
by  ft  matberoatical  paper.  Shortly  afterwards,  at  twenty  years  of  age, 
lie  was  made  professor  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  bis  own  alma  mater. 
In  1924',  he  gained  high  reputation  at  Paris,  while  visiting  that  city, 
aa  well  by  mathematics  as  by  scholarship^  bibliographical  attainments^ 
Uil  power  of  conversation^  He  was  again  on  a  visit  at  Paris  during  the 
ntvolution  of  1830 :  and  on  his  return  to  Italy,  the  TuBcan  Govenunent, 
looking  upon  him  as  a  liberal,  desired  him  to  leave  the  country.  He 
iftnrned  to  France,  where  he  was  welcomed,  naturalized,  and  made  a 
BMRilier  of  the  Institute  in  1833,  with  several  professorial  appointments. 
From  1835  to  I8il»he  published  four  volumes  of  his  history  of  the 
maUieinattcal  sciences  in  Italy,  a  work  in  which  the  resources  of  the 
man  of  letters,  the  manuscript  hunter,  and  the  bibliographer,  come  in 
ftid  of  the  mathematician  more  largely  than  in  any  other  sustained 
history,  of  pur  century  at  least,  perhaps  of  any*  While  thus 
in  science,  M,  Libri  embarked  in  politics,  aided  the  party  of 
Louts  Philippe  by  his  writings,  opposed  the  Jesuits  both  in  their  French 
and  Italian  schemes,  and  was  more  than  once  marked  by  opposite 
joonali  for  a  proper  object  of  vengeance,  as  a  monarchist,  and  as  an 
Aisatrian  traitor  to  the  cause  of  Italy.  He  gained  the  particular  enmity 
of  the  Ecole  det  Chartes^  which  opposed  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  on 
Ilia  appointment  as  one  commissioner  to  examine  the  departmental 
libranea,  he  is  said  to  have  refused  to  act,  if  one  single  Hh^e  of  that 
•ehool  were  appointed  to  act  under  commission.  This,  as  we  shall  see, 
rnuit  be  noted. 

Some  little  time  before  the  Revolution  of  18i8,  rumours  were  set 
altout  tliat  M.  Libri  (who  was  well-known  as  a  book -buyer,  and  had 
sold  a  large  collection  at  Paris,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  manuscripts 
to  Lord  Ashbumham)  was  a  systematic  robber  of  the  public  libraries ; 
ool  ft  thief,  not  a  filcher  of  this  and  the  other  volumot  but  a  robber,  who 
bad  Iftken  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  francs*  Anony- 
mottj  rumours,  conveyed  to  M*  Boucly,  the  prociireur  du  rot,  produced  a 
report  from  him  to  the  garde  de$  iceaux^  staling  the  result  of  his  inquiries. 
Tna  existence  of  such  a  report,  at  or  before  the  disturbance  in  1848, 
became  known  to  several*  and  among  others,  to  M,  Terrien,  editor  of  the 
Hmiwnai,  and  therefore,  at  the  crisis  alluded  to,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful aieo  in  France.  This  man  put  into  M.  Libri's  hands  at  the  Institute, 
ft  aoUi  in  which,  after  allusion  to  the  report,  he  distinctly  threatened 

rpulftr  vengeance.  His  own  account  of  his  own  words  is, — Epar^nei 
Is  mciitt  Kouvelie  des  r^action^  qui  lui  rt'puffnent ;  nc  renez  plug  ^ 
tinttUui,  M,  Libri's  account  of  it,  supported  by  the  affidavit  of  an 
Itftlian  friend  to  whom  be  showed  it  in  going  hojue,  ii>  lliat  urif^t  VUvi  W^V 
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clause  was  added,  disparai^sez.  and  that  fir  Jes  reactions,  we  must  read 
fin  ^it  ces  acten  de  rindicte  populaire.  To  us  it  seems  that  the  two 
phrases  mean  much  the  same.  M.  Lihri's  friends  recommended  his  im- 
mediate  departure  :  and  he  came  to  England  in  March.  M.  Boucly's 
report  WM  soon  published  in  the  Moniteur,  and  M.  Libri  inimediatelv 
»et  himself  to  reply.  By  the  aid  of  some  of  his  papers,  forwarded  by  a 
fnend  immediately  after  his  hasty  flight  (which  papers  we  have  swn, 
as  we  have  all  documents  on  which  we  rely,  meaning  aU  we  quote  and 
many  more),  he  gave  so  complete  a  proof  of  the  negative  upon  all  the 
insmuations,  that  no  more  was  heard  of  this  document.  He  continued 
his  defence  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Falloux.  In  the  meanwhile,  hia  books 
and  other  eflccts  were  seized  at  Paris,  and  a  commission  of  experts  as 
they  are  called  (whether  the  word  be  derived  in  this  instance  from 
experim,  or  from  erpers^  the  reader  must  judge  for  himself),  was  named 
to  examine  them  ;  it  was  selected  from  among  the  cicces  of  the  Ecole  da 
Charter,  with  one  exception  :  and  some  months  afterwards,  this  one  ex- 
ception was  cashiered,  M.  Libri  affirms,  for  impartiality.'  These  experts 
made  their  report  in  April  1850,  and  (June  22nd)  M.  Libri  was  con- 
demned by  default. 

The  act  of  accusation ,  which  was  immediately  published  in  several 
different  forms,  is  a  curious  document  :  it  resembles  a  bad  article  written 
by  a  partisan  in  a  strong  party  review.     A  large  part  of  it  consists  in 
attacks  upon  M.  Libri's  presumed  line  of  defence,  and  upon  portions  of 
his  pamphlets:  but  we  shall  presently  see  more  of  it.     M.  Libri  took 
several  of  the  definite  points  and  replied  to  them  most  triumphantly. 
But  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  make  an  immediate  reply,  point  by 
point :  for  the  bibliographers^  to  whom  the  subject  was  familiar,  and 
whose  special  habits  were  necessary  to  form  a  judgment  t>n   all  the 
evidence,  were  convinced  of  M.  Libri's  innocence,  both  in  and  out  of 
France ;  while  the  French  Government  took  care,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
prevent  any  defence  being  published  or  introduced  into  France,  the  only 
country  in  which  defence  was  at  all  needed.     In  April  last,  however, 
the  lleoue  des  Deux  Mondes  ventured  to  insert  an  article  on  the  act  of 
accusation,  by  M.  Meriniee :  and  the  poignant  wit   of  this   masterly 
exposure  stung  very  deep.     The  judges  were  immediately  induced  to 
commence  proceedings  against  both  author  and  editor ;  and  the  experts 
made  a  reply,  and  M.  Alerimee  a  short  rejoinder  to  it,  in   the  next 
number.     Sentence  was  passed  (no  jury  being  now  allowed  in  such  cases) 
on  the  26th  of  May  :  the  gerant  was  fined  two  hundred  francs,  and  M. 
M6rim6o  one  thousand  francs,  with  fifteen  days'  imprisonment.     The 
judges,  in  passing  sentence,  lay  stress  on  M.  Merimee's  description  of  the 
act  of  accusation  as  a  romance  drawn  up  for  effect :  and  the  stress  thus 
laid  11  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  description,  which 
those  who  read  the  document  will  not  need. 

This  brief  abstract  will  enable  the  reader  to  connect  the  remarks  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  make  on  the  several  features  of  the  case.  And 
first,  as  to  the  undoubted  previous  unpopularity  of  M.  Libri.  We  have 
alluded  to  his  politics :  we  must  add  that  in  science  he  would  not  be  a 
Frenchman,  but  remained  an  Italian.  One  of  his  great  objects  was  to 
pboe  Italian  discovery,  which  the  French  historians  had  not  treated 
tairly,  in  its  proper  rank.     This  brought  him  into  continual  collision  with 

*  Hume  wera  fuixardetl  to  England  ;  others.,  so  B<M>n  as  it  was  thoi-ght  that 
oommunioatiou  was  no  longer  safe,  to  Al.  Libri^s  mother  at  Florence. 
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M.  Ara^  at  the  Institute  :  and  pergonal  enmity  waa  the  consequence. 
Thoae  who  know  French  science,  and  how  little  it  attends  to  history  and 
the  learning  which  aids  history,  will  guess  what  a  nuisance  nui&t  have 
been  the  presence  of  an  able  scholar  and  a  profound  mathematician,  with 
etferytliing  that  the  French  ignore  at  his  fingers'  ends,  carrying  the  fire  of 
n:iLSon  and  the  sword  of  reference  into  their  most  sacri'd  haunts ;  and, 
worse  stilly  the  firndl  shot  of  ridicule,  against  which  few  Frenchmen  have 
any  aimour.  When  they  were  establishing  showers  of  toads  by  second^ 
hand  citations  from  old  authors,  M.  Libri  went  to  the  originals,  and  got 
them  a  shower  of  ox4*n  upon  the  same  evidence  ;  maudit  Itulien  I  At 
the  same  lime  we  must  do  the  French  sav/jys  the  justice  to  say  that 
M*  Libri  is  a  very  warm  nationalist,  and  that  %ve  will  by  no  means 
his  having  been  always  in  the  right.  Neither  can  the  insi- 
I  about  stealing  books  t»e  traced  to  the  Insttlii/e:  we  suspect  that 
political  animosity  generated  this  slander,  and  a  real  belief  in  the  minds 
of  bad  men  that  collectors  always  steal,  and  that  the  charge  was  there- 
fore sure  to  be  true. 

Next,  we  shall  take  the  pretumption  to  be  derived  from  previous 
conduct.  Every  one  who  becomes  acquainted  with  M,  Libri  soon  learns 
Uial  Uie  restoration  of  Italian  fame  is  always  in  his  thoughts  ;  and  that, 
UlOQgil  learned  in  the  history  of  other  science,  his  interest  in  collecting 
it  thai  of  a  propagandist,  who  would  gladly,  at  his  own  cost,  if  he  could, 
furnish  every  large  library  with  the  means  of  verifying  Italian  history. 
We  are  to  believe  that  this  Italian  enthusiast,  of  whom  no  one  asserts 
that  he  ever  either  hoarded  money  or  spent  on  himself  any  large  portion  of 
the  handsome  income  which  his  French  appointments  gave  him,  robbed  the 
Frenoh  libraries  of  their  Italian  books,  and  tried  to  disperse  them,  for  the 
mere  acqiaiition  of  their  price.  For  w^e  are  to  note  that  M.  Libri 
ipectally  collected!  Italian  books,  and  the  thefts  charged  are  mostly  of 
lluil  kind  of  literature.  He  oftered  his  whole  collection,  books  and 
inanuacripts,  as  a  present  to  the  French  nation,  on  condition  that  they 
tliould  be  ktpt  together  and  called  by  his  name ;  which  was  refused. 
The  offer  waa  made  to  M-  Naudet»  of  the  Royal  Library  :  when  diffi- 
culttea  ar09e  as  to  the  stipulation,  M,  Libri  complained  to  M»  Guizot,  the 
tnoct  influential  of  the  ministry  in  literature,  then»  and  noiCf  his  firm 
frit!nd«  and,  we  need  hardly  add,  a  firm  believer  in  his  innocence.  M, 
0ut20i  remembers  the  whole,  and  not  only  certified  the  fact  to  the  editor 
of  an  EngUfh  journal  in  1 849,  but  gave  it  in  evidence  to  a  commission 
tent  from  Paris  to  examine  him,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  handwriting 
now  before  us. 

A  year  after  this,  the  framers  of  the  act  of  accusation  inform  ua,  that 
the  offer  never  went  further  than  an  after-diimer  conversation  with  an 
em^ilojtc  in  the  library,  and  suppress  entirely  the  evidence  of  M.  Guizot, 
wliile  making  an  assertion  which  that  evidence  contradicts.  This  piece 
of  glaring  bad  £euth  shows  that  the  indictment,  as  we  suppose  we  must 
call  it,  waa  diawn  up  by  men  who  cared  nothing  for  the  character  of  their 
country  abroad,  and  relied  upon  intimidation  at  home.  Honesty  being 
oai  of  the  que«tion^  and  second  best  policy  only  to  be  considered,  this 
mypttagion  was  necessary ;  for  who  could  believe  that  M.  Libri,  whose 
ICUtoDieii  b  admitted,  would  venture  to  place,  under  his  own  name, 
md  in  a  library  accessible  to  all,  ihc  fruits  of  a  systematic  abstraction 
from  (among  others)  the  very  library  in  which  the  exposure  was 
to  be   niade.     Further,  persons  employed   by  M.  Libri  to   arrange  Uia 
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tacK  I*  yi  duwAMg  tliem  to  pot  aside  all  booka  with  a 
(aai  evtrj  book-terer  meets  with  them  constantly)  that 
be  f  ^■■*''**^,  aad  ranand,  if  thqr  had  been  unJawfullj 
Tht  popen  ta  vhidi  we  hare  lefened  contained  the  following 
M.  LQn  iiiinis  the  keeper  of  the  Anenal  libnury  that 
hu  bccaaDe  poifed  of  a  cntain  Dio^ti  BiUe  bearing  the  stamp  of 
Bbvair;  the  aoswer  is»  that  oo  mch  book  ever  bdonged  to  the 
^  ,  h^  that  it  would  be  thankfiillj  leceiTed  eomme  pur  doH  ;  M. 
Libn  penists  in  the  ratormiimi^  and  the  libiarian  ends  by  thanking  him 
6r  hk  rftaart— 

We  now  eome  to  pcesumplioQs  farnidied  by  the  conduct  of  the  French 
goTCfnment  and  judicature.      The  pohlication  of  M.  fioucly's  lepott,  a 
mere  eoUeetian  of  fonnises  and  gratuitous  charges,  was  in  itself  a  simple 
act  of  fiwiiah  spite,  intended  prrhapB  to  damage  M.  Guizot,  by  leading  the 
worid  to  think  that  he,  in  whose  cabinet  it  ¥ras  found,  meant  to  suppress 
the  diazge  against  his  firiend ;  but  the  date  of  the  report  itself  answered 
this  at  ODoe.      M.  Libri  complains  of  many  irregularities  of  procedure, 
whidi,  supposing  them  really  to  hare  takoi  place,  would  produce  little 
cfiect  upon  an  English  read^.      Not  so,  however,  the  following.      Since 
his  fli^  to  Ei^jbnd,  he  has  made  application  after  application  to  be 
allowed  to  return  mk  bmily  promising  to  stand  his  trial  if  he  might  be 
free  himsdf  to  search  the  libraries  in  his  own  defence ;  those  libraries 
in  wluch,  as  since  prored,  books  he  was  charged  with  taking  were 
standing  at  the  moment  in  their  places.     These  applications,  repeatedly 
made  by  himsdf,  as  weU  as  by  Mr.  Panizzi*  and  others,  in  his  name, 
were  treated  with  contempt,  though  accompanied  by  medical  certificates 
of  a  state  of  health  whidi  would  not  bear  imprisonment.      He  even 
went  so  &r  as  to  o£kr  to  return,  if  the  confinement  prevMs  to  trial 
riiould  take  place  in  a  nuMom  de  sarUe^  the  regulations  of  which  permit 
audi  a  degree  of  intercourse  with  the  external  world  as  made  M.  Libri 
think  it  possible  that  he  might  be  enabled   to    superintend  his  own 
defence.     At  a  lat^  period,  he  ofiered  to  return,  bul  or  no  bail,  provided 
that  the  obvious  irregularities  of  procedure  should  be  fixst  declared  null 
and  void.     Nothing,  however,  would  do,  except  that,  after  some  eichteen 
months  or  two  years  of  imprisonment,  he  should  be  brought  to  trial  by 
his  unscrupulous  persecutors,  with  such  defence  as  he  could  construct 
while  shut  up,  and  not  allowed  to  see  the  libraries.     Add  to  this,  that 
such  of  his  pamphlets  as  were  detected  were  seized  at  the  custom-houaes, 
and  not  allowed  to  enter  France ;  that  the  Parisian  booksellers  did  not 
dare  to  offer  for  sale  such  as  they  received,  that  the  newspapers  would 
not  venture  to  insert  any  advertisement  firom  him,   and  that  a  Ju^ 
tFin9tructwn,  hearing  that  a  bookseller  had  a  letter  from  M.  Libri, 
which  he  was  trying  [to  get  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  sent  for  that 
bookseller,  made  him  give  up  the  letter,  and  (we  find)  was  perfectly  jus- 
tified by  French  law  in  so  doing.     We  do  not  know  which  is  worst,  such 
a  law,  or  the  illegal  augmentations  of  it,  which  M.  Libri  calls  infractions. 
But  we  strongly  recommend  M.  Libri  not  to  accept  any  offer  which  may 
henceforward  be  made,  whether  of  admission  to  bail,  or  of  annulment  of 

*  M.  Panizzi,  and  a  distinguished  literary  Frenchman,  severally  obtained  a 
promise  from  a  magistrate  high  in  office,  that  if  bail  were  not  allowed,  M.  Libri 
should  be  furnished  with  an  early  copy  of  the  charges.  When  this  magistrate  was 
reminded  of  his  promise,  which  had  not  been  kept,  he  replied,  «^  Je  ne  savaUpas  ee 
qu$j€  prvmelkM,^* 
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ngs.  He  has  struck  too  hard,  and  in  the  right  place ;  and  it  is 
peHVctly  passible  ihat  it  may  enter  the  heada  of  his  enemies  to  think 
that,  if  he  could  be  enticed  to  return  to  France  by  some  show  of  fairness, 
lull  couviction  might  be  fiecured  by  the  natbnahty  of  the  jury,  if  by  no 
worse  means.  We  think  we  hear  a  French  advocate  putting  it  strongly, 
but  not  quite  so  broadly,  that,  supposing  M.  Libri  not  guilty,  the  honour 
of  France  is  compromised  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  that  the  eyes 
of  their  countrymen  are  upon  them.  We  have  beard  of  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Institute,  who  declared  ihat  M,  Dupin  s  comparison  of 
the  breakwaters  at  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg  could  not  be  correct,  be- 
cause it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  France.  Pcrhapa  there  may  be  better 
logic  in  the  jury-box  than  in  the  Institute :  but  we  should  not  advise 
M.  Libri  to  rely  upon  it. 

On  the  day  we  write  this,  we  observe  that  the  Paris  "  Own  Correspon- 
dent **  of  a  literary  journal,  asks  why  M,  Libri  does  not  stand  his  trial, 
since  the  charge  is  not  political,  and  it  is  only  in  political  cases  tliat  the 
French  judges  show  scandalous  partiality.  Does  the  correspondent  think 
that  such  a  thing  exists  as  a  judge  who  has  a  definite  range  of  scandalous 
partialities?  He  may  rely  upon  it»  and  we  hope  at  least  M.  Libri  will 
rely  upon  it,  that  the  case  is  political  enough.  And  as  to  the  jiaive 
recommendation,  it  reminds  us  of  that  of  Mrs.  Bond,  who,  we  happen  to 
know  frum  good  authority,  did  not  invite  the  ducks  to  come  and  be 
killed,  but  simply  assured  them  that  she  never  showed  any  scandalous 
f»artiality  for  ducks  except  when  she  was  hungr)^ 

Of  the  conduct  of  the  cjjyerie  in  tlie  management  of  tlieir  imdertaking, 
we  liaini  something  from  the  declu rations  made  before  an  English  magis- 
trate by  M*  Libri's  servant.  This  witness  declares  that  during  the  time 
he  was  in  •prison  (where  he  was  detained  some  days,  and  then  dismissed, 
without  any  cause  assigned),  there  came,  as  he  was  informed,  an  indi- 
vidual with  the  keys  of  M.  Libri's  room,  who  entered  that  room  alone ^ 
mmained  there  some  time,  and  took  away  a  carton  of  papers.  And 
further,  that  the  tjperfi^  were  in  the  habit  of  removing  parcels  of  books 
and  papers,  and  bringing  back  parcels  of  books  and  papers,  without  any 
inventory  or  formality  of  any  kind.  That  they  did  this  so  carelessly, 
that  some  books  were  dropped  upon  the  stairs,  which  the  witness  picked 
up  and  forwarded  to  M.  Libri  in  England,  That  the  slips,  or  cartes^  on 
which  M.  Libri*8  mtnlfi^ue  was  made,  were  carried  away,  and  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  were  last;  which  ^L  Libri  has  since  ascertained 
otherwise.  The  dissatisfaction  of  M.  Chabaille,  the  only  member  of  this 
eomiuitsion  who  was  not  of  the  EcoU  des  Ckartes^  at  these,  and  other 
proceedbgs,  led  to  his  dismissal,  as  before  noted.  The  exjmis  may  be 
thankful  that  they  have  not  succeeded  in  convincing  unprejudiced  persons 
that  any  stolen  books  were  found  on  the  premises;  for  the  question  who 
put  thetn  there  would,  after  their  suspicious  proceedings,  have  been  one 
in  which  their  characters  would  have  been  as  much  concerned  as  that  of 
U.  Libri. 

When  M-  Libri  married,  in  1850,  he  made  over  all  his  property  in 
Paris  to  Madame  Libri,  who  thereby  acquired  a  right,  though  it  was 
under  seizune,  to  have  it  examined  and  inventoried.  Her  ex/)ert4  declared 
before  the  Ju<fe  de  paixy  that  they  did  not  findp  when  the  seals  were 
removed  for  them  by  the  Commissary  of  Police,  one  single  document 
e?!  ihe  right  of  M.  Libri  to  any  one  book  whatsoever.     Not  one 

bo  J  ,  binders,  or  auctioneers  bill ;  not  one  atom  of  coneft^QM^tvcj^ 
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relative  to  the  origin  of  any  of  the  books.  All  this  had  been  carried  to 
the  ^reffh^  that  is,  placed  under  stricter  detention,  and,  aa  was  found  bj 
books,  &c.  returned  from  thence,  without  any  inventory,  and  without  any 
mark  by  which  to  know  that  the  papers  were  truly  those  which  had  been 
seized.  Moreover,  five  out  of  twelve  thousand  slips  of  the  catalogue 
were  mi ssbg.  We  have  not  space  for  more  details  on  this  head* 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  determination  that  M.  Libn,  if  he  should 
make  up  his  mind  to  go  to  trial,  should  find  everything  which  could  help 
him  in  the  hands  of  justice  (the  word  to  be  pronounced  in  the  French 
way,  because  it  means  the  French  thing). 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  French  libraries,  what  between 
revolutionary  spoliation,  excessive  carelessness,  and  the  actual  depreda- 
tion which  the  said  carelessness  has  invited,  have  suffered  immense  losses. 
Every  book-buyer  knows  that,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  France  itself 
included,  books  with  the  stamp  of  French  public  libraries  abound-  In 
I8'%9i  M.  Libri  obtained  from  London  booksellers,  in  a  few  days,  eighty- 
two  such  volumes,  almost  all  French  property ;  and  from  Parisian  book- 
sellers one  hundred  and  twenty  more,  together  with  some  hundreds  of 
autograph  letters  from  public  places ;  all  which  he  forwarded  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  with  an  invitation  to  examine  how  they 
left  their  proper  places.  This  invitation  the  minister  thought  it  best  to 
decline  noticing,  M«  Paul  Lacroix,  the  celebrated  bibliographer,  best 
known  as  Bibliophile  Jacobs  who  has  interested  himself  warmly  in  M, 
Libri's  favour,  declares  that  insinuations  of  theft  are  very  often  made 
against  collectors  in  France,  It  is  of  some  consequence  to  note  that  this 
charge  against  M.  Ltbri  is  not,  then,  of  an  exceptional  character,  which 
becomes  very  grave  the  instant  it  ceases  to  be  laughable,  like  a  charge  of 
cowardice  against  a  military  man  ;  but  it  is  the  common  growth  of  the 
country  in  which  it  was  made.  Why  should  M.  Libri  be  thus  singled 
out  ?  He  was  «o^  singlvd  out  i  but  as  an  obnoxious  foreigner,  at  a 
moment  of  political  excitement,  the  favourite  mode  of  assailing  book- 
collectors  was  carried  to  greater  lengths  than  usual  against  him. 

One  principal  argument  of  the  experts  is  of  this  kind  ; — such  a  library 
has  lost  such  a  book ;  M*  Libri  sold  a  copy  of  that  edition  ;  now  M. 
Libri  steals  books ;  therefore  he  stole  that  book.  We  are  not  exagge- 
rating when  we  say,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  expert  logic  is  an  argument 
from  the  tacit  assumption  that  M.  Libri  is  a  book-stealer,  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  must  be  he,  and  not  another,  who 
stole  a  pailicidar  book. 

But  Uie  assumption  of  the  general  question  is  not  the  only  mistake.. 
The  following  new  figure  of  syllogism  has  been  used  : — Jack  lost  a  dog ; 
Tom  sold  a  cat ;  therefore  Tom  stole  Jack*8  dog.  In  several  cases  the 
editions  sold  by  M,  Libri  are  not  those  which  the  library  is  asserted  to 
have  lost.  In  seveml  cases  the  library  has  not  lost  the  book  at  alL  In 
eeyerol  cases  the  lost  book  has  been  found  in  other  hands.  Without 
attempting  too  much  of  bibliography,  we  can  briefly  recal  attention  to 
instances  firom  among  the  facts  which  are  before  all  the  world,  and  are 
not  denied,  and  from  among  those  of  which  we  are  ourselTes  cognizant, 
both  as  to  specific  and  as  to  insinuated  chaiges. 

1.  Books  which  have  never  k'f\  their  libraries  are  among  those  which 
M.  Libri  is  charged  with  :  witness  the  Petrarch  of  1475  and  other?, 
found  in  their  places  at  the  Mazarine  library  by  M,  Silvestre. 

The  experts  answer  that  they  never  went  to  the  shelves  themselves, 
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1i«l  coarideMd  aa  abient  every  hook  so  reported  apr^  det  minutiemet 

2^  Boolu  which  libraries  never  pos^esied  are  Bimtlarly  asserted  of,  as 
the  Seneca^  Rome,  1475,  which  the  Mazarine  Library  never  had,  though 
it  had,  and  ha»^  the  edition  of  Paris. 

3.  Books  which  are  in  other  hands  and  cannot  have  passed  through 
thott  of  M.  Libn\  are  imputed  to  him,  as  the  celebrated  book  of  Prom 
94r&f,*  which  all  the  world  can  see  in  the  King*a  Library  at  the  British 
Mmmsm^  where  it  has  been  for  thirty  years  at  least,  with  the  Mazarine 
iliwijp  upon  it  in  two  places. 

The  m^pertA  say  that  the  library  had  another  copy,  as  appears  by  a 
eniakgua  made  in  1813.  But  they  do  not  prove^  nor  even  assert,  that 
Ihb  CStakgue  was  made/h9»i  1^  iMJoks  :  and  M.  Libri  will  prove  that  it 
w«fl  mile  from  ihc  oU  catalc^iteM^  They  affirm  th&t  M.  Libri  bad  a  copy 
with  a  iitamp  effiMod.  It  is  very  possible ;  book-buyers  constantly  buy 
books  with  eifaced  stamps^ 

We  might  name  another  (but  we  will  not)  which  w^e  have  seei>,  and 
wbieh  M.  Libri  bought  in  LondoUi  with  the  Mazarine  stamp  upon  it, 
taking  care  to  have  the  seller's  attestation  to  all  necessary  points  :  it  is 
one  of  the  books  he  stands  dialled  with. 

4>  The  experts^  finding  such  papers  as  reports  made  to  the  Institute 
r  miO&g  tho«e  of  M.  Libri,  and  seeing  such  as  sold  in  his  sales,  aflinn  that 
idl  property  never  was  soid  before,  and  that  M,  Libri  must  have  stolen 
mtu     The  answer  is  a  reference  to  French  auction  catalogues,  vvhert: 
Hh  things  appear  In  bundles* 

5.  The  txpertf  descend  to  modes  of  insinuating  which  show  either  the 
_  iMMit  ignorance,  or  a  reliance  upon  their  countrymen  for  an  unlimited 
"W^y  ^^  ^^^  quality,  or  both.  The  character  of  the  act  of  accusation 
^  •»  wd]  ttppeans  in  one  case  that,  famous  as  it  has  become,  it  is  worth 
nHak  10  dwell  on  it.  A  book  bears  the  following,  in  stamped  letters 
••  3ibimikectr  S.  Jo  in  Ca9^Wi4si'  Placentia:,*'  meaning  that  the  book  once 
belonged  to  the  Convent  of  St.  John  of  the  Canals  at  Piacenza.  The 
eqpefti  liiit  make  this  S.  1 0^  though  who  the  hol^  ten  are  they  do  not 
WKf ;  had  it  been  elevetif  it  would  Iiave  been  more  intelligible.  But  they 
go  on  to  impute  this  stamping  to  M.  Libri,  with  the  intention  of  making 
it  alter  the  identity  of  the  book,  and  passing  it  off  as  a  book  printed  at 
Piaeenta.  But  fraud,  say  the  ejpperts^  does  not  think  of  everything  :  at 
the  C'Dd  of  the  b<jok  there  is  Venice,  Poor  eaptrrt^  !  did  they  not  knoiv 
thai  tfoy  one  who  has  ever  handled  two  dozen  old  books  leanis  to  look 
ml  the  md  to  see  the  place  of  printing?  And  did  they  think  that  that 
cnrfiy  M-  Libri  knew  no  better  than  to  stamp  the  name  of  a  library,  by 
way  of  altering  the  place  of  printing  ?  We  do  not  know  how  it  may  be 
.  in  Flanoe ;  but  with  us,  no  school-boy,  finding  the  book-plate  of  John 
nitli  of  Someton  pasted  into  a  work,  would  suspect  any  one  of  wanting 
to  eoneesl  tlie  ^t  that  the  book  was  printed  at  Totherton.     And  the 

*  "1  Mit  one.     M.Jybtiiul^  n^hen  in  England,  being  at 

Hie  ^  ,  thftt  if  he  ordered  a   niimbf^r  of  ibe  books  io  tht 

^  iihfkr J  \%f  \fv  uiouKNi  lo  iiiji],  xvxiin  among  those  which  M.  Libri  waR  cbarged  with, 

)  thndUl  #od   eiHe   ur  more    of   thi*  v^'piea    to    he  the   identical   copies  which 

EMfd  tli»  fPOimd  of  i)i«  churge.  This  hia  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  ivhidi 
toaks  had  bt«n  uken  Jiwrny,  !n  nli  time,  made  him  think  likely :  and  the  reault  of 
'  ibp  mearth  imi  the  discovery  af  the  book  nf  Pruverba  in  i^tieuion. 

f  It  Khutiid  be  CanalthuM,  The  eiperU  iuftist  on  it  that  there  ii  #,  fiot  pi  :  wliich 
only  dtowi  a  mistake  in  the  stamping, 
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poor  men,  thinking  they  had  a  glorious  catch,  end  with  De  teUfaiU  ne  u 
fimutent  pas,  Us  s'exposeftt  They  do  indeed,  they  expose  themselves 
much,  biit  their  interpreters  more.  These  men  are  named  Lalaane, 
Bordier,  and  Bourquelot ;  and  if  they  were  set  to  support  three  comers  of 
the  throne  of  Momus,  we  suspect  they  might  wait  many  centuries  for 
their  Kehama,  Their  bibliography  did  so  tickle  M.  Libri  and  M. 
Mtrimee,  paiticnlarly  the  invention  of  the  kol^  ten^  that  they  have 
dwelt  bnt  little  upon  the  nearly  equal  beauty  of  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  Piacenza.  Accordingly,  the  expetts^  in  their  answer,  are  only  too  glad 
to  keep  to  this  pointy  and  to  say  that  10  is  a  misprint.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
print which  they  have  allowed  to  go  into  all  the  journals,  and  into  their 
octavo  edition*  On  looking  again  at  their  answer,  we  see  an  ambiguity 
worthy  of  themselves.  They  do  not  distinctly  announce  a  misprint ; 
they  only  say  that  the  mistake  is  not  found  in  the  original  report  for- 
warded from  Montpellier;  perhaps  not,  but  MM,  ies  experts,  waa  it  not 
in  your  manuscript,  as  furnished  to  the  procureur  ? 

6.  After  reading  the  act  of  accusation,  we  saw  two  things  on  which 
we  thought  it  necessary  to  apply  to  M.  Lthri  for  explanation  ;  and,  we 
confess,  we  were  rather  afraid  we  should  have  to  note  them  (for  we  could 
not  suppress  them),  and  to  give  his  bare  word  in  answer,  which  word  we 
should  have  believed,  though  we  could  only  have  expected  our  readers  to 
suspend  their  opinion,  in  consideration  of  the  many  points  which  have 
been  fully  refuted.  It  is  stated  that  by  letters  himd  in  his  apartments, 
it  appears  that  M«  Libri  insisted  upon  secrecy  in  his  sale  of  the  manu- 
scripts to  Lord  Ashbumhara.  M.  Libri  referred  us  to  the  actual  an- 
nouncements of  that  sale,  which  (as  we  then  remembered)  appeared  m 
the  newspapers  at  the  tune.  And  he  added,  that  he  made  secrecy  a  con- 
dition of  the  negotiation^  because,  as  two  negotiations  had  edready  failed, 
one  with  the  British  Museum,  and  one  with  the  Royal  Library  at  Turin, 
he  waa  desirous  that  no  mere  nntucceuful  efforts  should  be  noised  about, 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  his  manuscripts.  As  soon  as  the  bargain  was 
made,  no  further  secrecy  was  attempted.  If  any  one  should  ask,  how 
eame  M.  Libri  to  be  selling  his  collections  at  all,  we  refer  them  to  the 
failure  of  hia  plan  for  establishing  an  Italian  Libri  coSedion  in  the  heart 
of  Paria- 

The  other  point  was  as  follows.  The  experts  affirm  that  they  found 
certain  leaves  from  manuscripts,  paged^  among  M,  Libri's  effects  \  and 
that  by  their  paging  they  were  enabled  to  trace  them  to  the  library  at 
Carpentras^  and  to  put  them  back  in  their  places.  M,  Libri  handed  us 
a  letter  from  ]\L  LauranSj  the  head  of  the  library,  beginning  thus :  "  M, 
,  Je  Comte,  ne  croyant  que  personne  puisse  faire  ici  Ies  extraits  <|ue  vous 
[  me  demandiez,  j'ai  pris  le  parti  de  voue  efivoyer  ks  /euillets,  que  vous 
[dcttries  fiiirc  copier  dans  Ies  manuscripts  de  Peiresc-  Je  n*ai  pas  troure 
aua  oeox  que  vous  m'aviez  indiques,  mais  comme  dans  ces  volumes 
beaueoup  de  ieuillets  manquent,  ou  sont  hors  de  leur  place,  j''ai  pris  le 
parti  de  vous  envoyer  tous  Ies  feuillets  separea  que  j'ai  pu  ramasser  ..." 

M»  Laurans  has  been  dead  some  years ;  but  the  experts  suspect  th© 

truth,  if  they  do  not  know  it.     They  call  on  M,  Merim^e  to  examme 

documents  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  persons  now  deceased 

with  the  most  minute  attention  ;  that  is,  they  insinuate  that  M.  Libn 

nild  and  would  forge  such  documents.     They  are  right  so  far  as  this, 

t  unless  they  do  con\ict  M.  Libri  of  forging  the  handwriting  both  of 

imd  and  the  living,  their  case  is  desperate. 


wntten  [ 

I  hands  of  M.  Librii  abomiding  both  in  c|uaiitity  and  q^yality,  can  have 

I  idea  of  the  J*ear  which  prevails  in  France  t>f  giving  testimony  in  favour 
of  a  person  under  the  government  ban.  The  noble-minded  men  who 
have  faced  the  danger,  Gidzot,  Paul  Lacroix,  Jubinal,  Merim6e,  Buloz 
(the  editor  of  the  Ritvue  des  Deux  Mondes),  Durand,  St.  Beuve  (of  the 
Institute),  and  others  dangerous  to  name»  are  brilliant  exceptions.  We 
must  add  Colonel  Pontecoulant,  the  well-known  writer  on  celestial  me- 
chanics, who  wished  to  publish  (but,  since  the  prosecution,  the  Revue,  itc, 
did  not  venture  to  insert  it)  the  declaration  made  to  him  by  the  librarian 
at  Montpellier»  that  M.  Ltbri  had  been  in  that  library,  alone,  for  hoursi 
by  day  and  by  night,  and  that  nothing  had  ever  been  missed :  wliicli 
declaration  the  librarian  was  afraid  to  make  public.  In  the  early  days 
of  this  accusation,  stress  was  laid  upon  M.  Libri's  possession  of  a  work 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Chartreuse  at  Grenoble,  but  it  soon 
became  known,  not  only  that  the  work  had  been  sold  to  Dr.  Commar- 
HMMit  of  Lyons,  but  that  Sommerard  had  cited  it  in  print  (or  rather  iu 
copperplate)  as  being  in  his  possession.  Dr.  Commarmont,  being  since  in 
England,  testified  to  Mr.  Panizzi  and  Mr,  Holmes,  of  the  Museum,  that 
he,  as  indeed  was  well  known,  had  sold  the  work  to  M.  Libri  :  but  he 
declined  to  put  it  in  writing ;  and  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  two 

ntlemen  is  that  he  dared  not. 

The  immense  number  of  charges  and  insinuations  made  defieB  enu> 
ion :  but  the  ignorance,  or  malice,  or  both,  displayed  in  the  main 
renders  it  unnecessary.  The  experts  appear  to  have  known  that 
Hfhsx  a  great  deal  of  mud  is  thrown,  some  of  it  has  a  chance  of  sticking. 

Our  space  and  our  patience  both  begin  to  fail  But  we  think  we  have 
done  enough  to  sJiow  that  M.  Libri  had  better  quietly  pursue  his  defence 
hire,  in  England,  than  trust  in  French  justice,  even  were  it  true,  to  use 
words  already  quoted,  that  it  is  only  in  political  cases  that  the  judges 
•how  ecandalouB  partiality.  He  is  respected  by  all  who  hww  him. 
Had  he  been  such  as  he  is  said  to  be,  would  he  not,  in  coming  among 
the  French^  have  flattered  their  national  vanity,  and  blinded  them  to  sus- 
picion by  securing  popularity  ?  Would  he  not  have  given  up  the  dead 
writers  of  his  own  country  to  secure  a  living  price  upon  their  abstracted 
writings?  Did  so  acute  a  man  do  nothing  in  science  but  raise  up  enemies, 
while  he  was,  bis  accusers  declare,  selling  thousands  of  pounds  worth  of 
public  property,  much  of  which  had  been  stolen  in  Paris  itself?  We 
should  find  these  questions  difficult  to  answer,  even  though  good  grounds 
of  suspicion  existed.  For  the  impression  which  the  case  will  create,  and 
is  creating,  against  the  literary  and  scientific  character  of  France,  we  are 
tincereiy  sorry :  we  wish  we  could  hope  that  a  firm  remonstrance,  on  the 
pari  of  those  who  teach  the  public  to  read  and  to  tJiink,  would  at  last 
abate  this  glaring  scandal.  Let  them  be  assured  that  the  verdict  of 
literature  throughout  Europe  will  be^  in  the  words  of  their  own  Daniels, 
De  teU/aiU  ne  se  dUaUent  /j<w,  Us  sexpment 

*^*  $liic«  the  above  was  tent  to  press,  public  attenrion  has  been  etimed  to  tlie 
t0m  tioav«fitioa  between  the  Fieueb  gorenuoent  aod  our  owti,  for  ibc  lurrL'nder  of 
penoaf*  There  seenu  moch  reftsoa  to  aitppo&e  that  twa  diiDftei,  at  Wast, 
weiv  directly  aimed  at  the  case  of  M.  Ldbri.  In  discusning  the  bill  for  giving 
MWfi-  to  carry  thb  o^nveDtion  into  effect,  the  Engbsh  tn«tiiicts  of  the  Housw  of 
Lofda,  pfiniouAly  to  the  Ahandoutnent  of  the  biU«  had  already  dealt  death  to  one  of 
r  Hft*Ftf^.  and  would  probahty  have  given  a  siinilttr  fate  to  the  other :  and  this 
without  an?  reference  to  the  ca»i;  of  Al,  Libri, 
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Perhaps,  if  we  search  history  through »  we  shall  not  find  amongst  its 
pagres  a  record  of  the  life  of  any  princess  who  underwent  so  many  vicia- 
situdes  as  the  Duchess  d' Augoulemo.  The  daughter  of  a  king-,  she  was 
old  enough  to  remember,  and  to  lament  the  fate  of|  her  illustrious  father 
and  mother,  and  her  youthful  aunt,  hurried  to  the  scaffold  by  a  set  of 
the  most  Heaven -defying  wretches  that  ever  outraged  and  astounded 
human  nature.  Menaced  with  the  same  fate,  and  while  detained  in  the 
prison  of  **  The  Temple,"  she  had  to  bewail  the  death  of  her  young 
brother,  too  probably  dismissed  by  poisun  to  the  other  world,  to  be  here- 
after a  witness  against  his  murderers.  Afterwards  married  to  her 
cousin,  she  saw  the  rise^  the  meteor  course,  and  the  declension  of  Na- 
poleon, Then  came  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  only  to  be  too  soon  withdrawn. 
Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba  and  landing  in  France  compelled  the  royal 
family  again  lo  seek  refuge  in  a  foreign  country.  From  thence  she  saw 
the  final  ruin  of  that  mighty  and  portentous  genius.  Some  years  of 
comparative  tjan(|uiHity  succeeded,  disluibed,  however,  by  the  murder  of 
her  brother-in-law,  the  Due  de  Berri»  and  destroyed  at  length  by  the 
second  French  Revolution.  Once  more  an  exile,  her  anxious  interest 
was  once  more  directed  towards  France,  She  had  now  to  watch  the 
career  of  her  cousin  of  Orleans,  "  the  Napoleon  of  peace,"  the  ast 
sagacious,  overreaching,  and  at  last  overreached  Louis  Philippe,  Shei 
/pi>  downfal.  The  third  revolution  had  arrived*  Shall  monarchy^ 
restored  ? — a  question  that  mu&t  have  made  the  heart  of  the  Duchess 
beat  wildly.  No.  Behold  a  second  republic.  Whelher  her  heart  sank 
at  that,  or  caught  at  a  reviving  hope,  we  know  not.  Had  she  lived — 
how  many  years  more  than  two  or  three  from  this  lime  shall  we  say  ? — 
what  other  change  might  she  not  have  witnessed  ? 

The  lamented  Authoress  of  this  work  died  before  she  could  he  grati- 
fied by  seeing  its  publication,  but  she  ban  left  us  that  for  which  we 
ought  to  be  grateful,  and  which  does  equal  honour  to  her  heart  and  her 
abilities.  It  is  nothing  to  say  that  we  find  here  a  more  minute  and 
painfully  interesting  description  of  the  snlferings  and  indignities  so 
sublimely  submitted  to  by  the  royal  family  while  confined  in  the  Temple, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  former  publication  ;  or  that  the  account  of  the 
several  pseudo-dauphins,  whose  pretensions  remind  us  so  strongly  of  our 
Lambert  Siranel  and  Perkyn  Warbeck,  and  the  *'  false  Demetrius'*  of 
Huasia,  adds  greatly  lo  the  attraction  of  the  work.  Its  real  merit  and 
value  are  to  be  found  in  the  beautiful  exposition  it  makes  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  heroine,  the  duchess.  Purified  in  the  furnace  of  sorrow  and 
of  suffering,  we  see  her,  exalted  by  these,  in  all  the  grace  and  dignity 
of  her  life  and  conversation ;  we  admire  the  modest  magnanimity  of 
her  thoughts,  we  respect  and  love  ihe  beneficence  of  her  acts.  We 
know  of  very  few  books  indeed  which^  written  by  a  ladji  and  relating 
the  saiut-like  lift-  of  a  most  illustrious  lady,  could  be  so  likely  to  capti- 
vate the  women  of  England,  not  because  the  subject  of  it  is  an  honour 
to  the  sex,  but  because  she  furnishes  such  an  instance  of  virtue,  piety, 
and  goodness  under  the  most  terrible  trials  and  afflictions,  as  make  her 
an  example  which,  once  seen  and  studied,  must  ever  be  religiously 
remembered. 
*   Filia  Dubriiia  ; 


Memoir  af  the  Dueh?^«  U'AogoQieoie.     By  th«  late  Mrs. 
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Portia- Prince,  Monday,  April  Ifl,  IB52. 
The  cdronAtion  of  Faustrn  I.  took  place  yesterday.     Thia  is  an  event 
ifhichp  of  course,   ha«  been  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest  by 
rouUitudes.     For  neveraJ  weeks  past  very  extensive  preparations  for  it 
hite  be««  visible  in  all  directions.     The  military  force  at  the  Capital 
had  been  greatly  abg^menied.     The  principal  nobility  of  the  empire  had 
anetnbled.      The  city  was  full   of  people.     It   is   supposed    that  there 
w^re  fVotn  fifteen  lo  twenty  thousand  t^trangfers  at  Portau-Prince.     An 
Imnieiite  tent,  capable  of  holding  probably  ten  thousand  persons^  had 
hmvfn  biallt  upon  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  decorations  of  which   were 
not  eompleted  as  late  as  Saturday  night,  the  1 7lh  instant.      This  tent 
«ms  constructed  and  ornamented   with  much  taste*     The  roof  of  the 
Dire  wu  a  curvature,  in  the  form  of  an   arch»  the  raflters  of  which 
wen*  ofnamented  with  rich  double  hangings,  and  the  sides  at  the  ba^e  of 
tbe  curvature  hung  with  wreaths  of  tri- coloured  (the  national  colours) 
tt)iestry»  richly  frinrred,  with  a  splendid  national  6ag  at  each  post.    This 
W§B  entered  from  the  west  by  a  plank  walk,  about  three  rods  wide,  ex- 
Imding  from  the  point  where  the  imperial  carriages  aud  those  of  the 
IMUISj  were  to  stop,  and  where  also  was  a  round  lent  of  considerable 
mgniUide,  bearing  on  the  top  of  the  centre-pole  a  very  large  silk  dag. 
Tbti  tent  appeared  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  ante-chamber  for  the  imperial 
Ismily,  as  also  for  the  courtiers  and  ladies  of  honour.     This  walk,  aa 
ftbo  the  entire   nave  and   the   escteusive    apartments    assigned    to    the 
AeOAtors^  representatives,  connuls,  and  commercial  gentlemen,  together 
with  tbv  musiciant*  gullery,  were  all  carpeted  with  blue  broadcloth,  such 
WM  ike  gtiTemment  uses  for  military  coats.     There  was  still  an  immense 
spioe  to  be  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  Imperial  guards  and  the  popu- 
MCR,  who  only  bad  the  green  grass  of  the  Champ  de   Mars  to  stand 
vpoa.     At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  tent  were  immense  bodies 
of  mititary  formed  in  a  hollow  square,  and  thus  protecting  the  whole 
male  on  every  side*     The  eastern  half  of  the  nave  was  elevated  about 
ttt«  led  from  the  ground,  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  Catholic  cha- 
|iet«  with  ft  richly  ornamented  altar  at  the  east  end;  a  prie-Dieu  (or 
desk  for  their  Majesties  lo  kneel  and  pray  upon),  all  covered  with  gold, 
t*XG4?pl  the  cushion,  stood  upon  the  north  side  not  far  from  the  altar ; 
the   south  side,    still  further  from   the  altar,    an    elevation 
to  represent  the  imperial  throne,   and  which  their  Majesties 
to  occwpy  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  ceremony.     The  seats 
placed  upon  ibia  elevation  for  the  use  of  their  Majesties  were  two  gold- 
plated  arm-chairs,  with  high  backs  splendidly  ornamented  at  the  top^  all 
ill  gold  work.     The  chair  of  the  Emperor  was  a  little  more  elevated 
than  that  of  the  Empress,  and  was  covered  with  an   elevated  canopy, 
ornamented  with  the  imperial  eagle  and  stars,  all  in  gold  work.     The 
chair  of  tho  Princesse  Impertale,  as  also  those  of  the  Emperor's  bro- 
I  tlierti  were  of  an  ordinary  kind,  and  were   placed  lower  than  those  of 
MAjtitiea.     Behind    the  prie-Dieu  were  also  two  chairs  of  the 
onjjbary  form,  but  thoroughly  plated  with  gold  and  cushioned  with  rich 
purpl#. 
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A  circumstance  somewliat  amuHing  happened  to  rae  the  day  before 
the  coronation,  1  was  taking  a  walk  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  luid 
took  the  fancy  to  go  and  see  the  imperial  tent*  I  entered  the  plank- 
walk|  where  1  met  a  friend,  with  whom  I  approached  the  entrance  of  the 
nave,  when  a  military  officer  told  me  that  it  was  too  late  to  go  in,  as  the 
workmeQ  had  commenced  their  labour.  But  after  a  few  moments  he 
said  to  mcj  **  Go  in."  1  bowed  and  stepped  in.  My  friend  told  roe 
afterwards  that  he  overheard  this  officer  say  to  his  comrades,  that  he 
had  done  well  to  let  me  go  in,  for  very  likely  I  might  be  one  of  the 
family  I  He  was  probably  from  the  mountains  and  rather  green »  and 
judged  that»  because  1  was  a  foreigner,  I  was  very  likely  a  prince  and 
therefore  of  necessity  connected  with  the  imperial  family  I 

A  salute  at  sunset,  and  fire-works  in  the  evening,  announced  the 
approaching  festival  All  was  hustle  and  preparation.  The  consul*  and 
other  classes  specially  invited^  were  requcBted  to  be  prettent  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  As  early  as  two  o'clock  the  military  forces  were  in 
movement,  and  there  was  little  chance  for  sleeping  more,  I  arrived  on 
the  gronnd  at  six  o'clock  and  found  already  a  large  body  of  people  pre- 
sent. The  apartment  assigned  to  the  commercial  men  and  to  untitled 
strangers  was  so  full  that  I  feared  to  enter,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
heat,  I  therefore  passed  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  tent  and  placed 
myself  near  the  balustrade  in  the  pit,  which  was  as  yet  hut  little  occu- 
pied. This,  however,  was  a  step  which  I  had  occasion  bitterly  to  regret 
afterwards.  After  standing  about  an  hour,  the  guards  entered  and  the 
crowd  pressed  in  upon  me  so  closely  that  1  was  in  a  very  serious 
condition — hardly  room  to  stand,  and  perhaps  a  greater  difficulty  to 
leave. 

After  about  another  hour  the  clergy  entered,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
ahow^  of  their  gaudy  system.     I  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  my  legs  and  back,  I 
that  I  should  not  be  kept  standing  much  longer ;  bgt,  alas  I  another  hour 
passed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor.     The  Empress,  with  a  tiara  ' 
upon  her  head,  appeared  first,  under  a  very  highly  ornamented  canopy* 
Her  dress  was  of  cream-coloured  satin,  richly  ornamented   with    gold  i 
lace,  fringe,  and  other  trappings  to  correspond.     The  Emperor  appeared 
with  the  crown  upon  his  head,  as  if  he  would  show  the  clergy  of  Rome  j 
that  he  was  not  dependent  upon  them  for  the  privilege  of  wearing  it. 

But  to  return.  About  9  o'clock  the  Emperor  appeared.  Cries  loud 
and  long  of*'  Vive  TEmpereur  I'*  and  the  excitement  consequent  upon 
seeing  a  crown  for  the  first  time  in  my  Ufe>  made  me  forget  for  a  short 
time  my  fatigue.  He  walked  also  under  a  canopy.  He  carried  the 
Fcpptre  in  his  right  hand,  which  was  so  long  that  when  standing  upon 
the  floor  ihe  eagle  that  surrounded  the  top  was  higher  than  his  head. 
In  his  left  hand,  also,  he  carried  another  sceptre  of  nearly  the  same 
length,  but  having  no  eagle  upon  it.  As  I  am  but  a  simple  republiciint 
I  suppose  I  shall  not  be  held  responsible  for  not  knowing  intuitively  the 
meaning  of  all  these  monarchical  insignia*  I  must  say  that  he  looked 
very  well,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  crown  sits  as  well  over  hia 
chubby  and  cheerful  face,  as  it  would  over  the  long,  roonatached  and 
dastardly  visage  that  the  painters  give  to  Louis  Napoleon.  The  Em- 
peror's dress,  or  rather  (to  forget  for  a  moment  the  crown)  that  portion 
of  it  which  covered  the  lower  part  of  his  humanity,  was  embroidered 
pumps,  apparently  of  white  satin,  ornamented  with  golden  star* ;  a  tunic 
of  light-coloured  satin,  richly  adorned  with  gold  lace,  tinselled  fringe. 
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he,  and  renching,  fringe  and  all,  nearly  to  hia  feet ;  a  purple  mantle, 
ricblj  Ml  with  golden  stars,  and  surmounted  iwith  an  ermine  cape  of 
grekt  beauty. 

Thus  attired,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  mounted  the  steps  to  the  I 
ehapel,  and  adirancing  to  tbe  altar,  placed  their  crowns  upon  their />n>* 
X)t^tf,  except  that  the  Empress  kept  the  wreath,  said  to  he  studded  with 
diamonds,  upon  her  head,  after  which  they  seated  thetnselves  at  their 
j^e-Diru,  The  services  were  now  fully  commenced.  These  I  need 
not  describe,  as  they  were  such  as  are  common  in  Catholic  churches  on 
similar  occasions*  And  for  myselfi  not  being  able  any  longer  to  see 
tbm  Majei^lies*  seated  at  their  prie-DieUt  on  account  of  the  great 
mraiber  of  courtiers  that  thronged  the  chapel^  1  began  to  think  very 
t^ouj^ly  again  of  my  fatigue,  and  concluded  that  I  must  seek  some  way 
«f  changing  my  position.  Finally,  at  about  10  o'clock,  having  already 
tlood  four  hourft  constantly,  I  worked  my  way  through  the  crowd, 
«od  succeeded  to  get  outaide  of  the  tenL  I  now  made  my  way  to 
the  other  side,  and  after  some  effort^  succeeded  in  reaching  the  mer- 
rhantd'  quarters.  Here  for  some  time  I  was  labouring  in  fruitless 
attempts  to  see  their  Majesties,  when,  at  near  1 1  o'clock,  I  obtained  a 
»cat  upon  a  balustrade,  where  I  obtained  a  view  of  their  Majesties"' 
heads,  they  being  still  seated  at  their  prie-Dieu,  The  service  seemed 
excessively  long,  and  multitudes  were  desirous  of  seeing  it  come  to  a 
dote,  when,  to  our  great  relief,  at  11  o'clock,  they  rose  from  their  seats, 
proceeded  to  the  altar^  where  the  Emperor  received  his  crown  from  the 
bands  of  the  Vtcar-Oeneral,  and  placed  it  upou  his  own  head,  as  also 
tbe  tiara  of  the  Empress,  which  he  placed  upon  her  head.  The  Em- 
Mfor  did  not  seem  entirely  at  his  ease  with  the  crown  upon  his  head. 
It  Itemed  rather  heavy,  and  he  occasionally  raised  his  hand  to  steady 
tl.  They  were  now  conducted  in  state  to  the  throne,  where,  after  being 
properly  seated,  the  Empress  at  the  right  of  his  Majesty  and  the  Frin- 
Cf*s  etfU  lower,  the  Imperial  mantle  spread  over  the  back  of  the  Empe- 
ror** chair,  the  sceptres  in  his  hands,  he  now  received  extraordinary 
cbeer«t  loud  and  long,  of  "Vive  TEmpereur  I  "  Thus  the  preliminaries 
and  the  great  act  itself,  of  the  coronation,  have  been  somewhat  minutely 
described.  1  need  not  describe  in  detail  the  ceremonies  which  suc- 
c(«eded  ;  ibeir  rising  up  and  sitting  down,  the  obeisance  of  the  cour- 
tiers, of  the  masiies,  the  meaning  of  which  was  probably  poorly  under- 
utood  even  hy  those  who  chanted  them,  nor  of  several  other  et  ceteraa  of 
les«»  importance,  which  filled  up  the  lime  until  1  $2  o'clock,  when  tbeir 
3raje«»ties  retired. 

There  were  also  very  many  other  things,  which  may  be  considered 
■a  matter  of  course  in  such  ceremonies,  of  which  I  have  made  no 
OlMltlODi  such  a*«  the  frequent  discharge  of  cannon,  the  martial  music 
from  hundreds  of  fifes,  drums,  cymbals,  horn?*  and  trumpets,  brass 
btndif  tinging  of  the  choir,  as  also  the  music  from  great  numbers  of 
▼ialbis  accompanied  with  bass,  »irc.  The  Imperial  family  now  entered 
ibe  Imperial  carriage,  drawn  by  eight  light-coloured  horses,  and  scatter- 
tog  money  among  the  crowd,  they  made  their  way  to  the  Imperial 
Palace. 

Brilliant  fireworks,  with  other  demonstrations  of  great  joy,  occupied 
ihe  masses  during  the  evening.  We  understand  there  is  to  be  a  ce*- 
Mtion  of  business  for  eight  days,  accompanied  with  extraordinary 
demonstrations  of  puldic  joy- 
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TO    EVA, 


DAtJeHTCR   OF   FEROU8    HOEE^   CRtEPTAtX    OF    GLEK    GOIL. 
A  Literal  Translation  from  the  Irish, 

[CoRHACK  Fail  was  tlie  favourite  bard  of  O^C^han,  Prinoe  of  Bnimond* 

Tradition  states  that  he  wus  a  Nplendid  muslciati^  but  one  of  the  worftt-tempei^ 
irentlcrni*!!  that  ever  laid  a  finger  upon  wire.*  His  sudden  exit  from  the  stage  of 
life  would  aJTortl  prosumptiVe  evidence  of  his  beiiii|fir  a  tnie  brother  of  the  genut 
irritabUt^  as  he  wits  struck  dead  with  a  middiopue^f  by  a  chief  with  whom  he 
intwliMi  a  question  of  precedency.  Click  O'Niel  settled  the  disputed  point  and 
pugfiKctous  bard  together  with  one  home  thrust,  thus  saving  the  Colle^  of 
Arms  some  trouble,  and,  us  a  fashionable  auetiooeer  would  term  it,  opeuiog  the 
laureatcship  to  general  cum  petition.] 


You  tell  me,  htdy,  to  forget — 

A  word  so  brief  is  lightly  spoken — 

My  siio  of  love  for  aye  is  set, 

As  forideAt  dream  is  soonest  broken. 

Call  mine  mad  love!     In  sober  vein 

Who  ever  flung  his  peace  away  ? 

Will  heart  that  owns  a  hopeless  flameT 

Let  hand  thrill  lover *b  roundelay  ? 


*Tii  true  in  Deamond's  royal  keep, 
Clnnmore^s  stout  thane  has  praii^ed  my  song. 
Did  this  light  touch  Ivreak  mu9ic*8  sleeji,:^ 
Who  would  not  join  the  dancer- throug  ? 
And  when  beside  the  Red  Chief's  bier. 
This  hand  evoked  death*s  parting  wail. 
What  eye  withheld  the  tribute  tear, 
Cold  to  the  «pell  of  Cormack  Fail  ? 


All  ^s  past !     The  dull  tnook  preaches  pence— 
The  nun  responds  ii*  abbess  sage— 
Ijet  miser*s  grasp  hi  a  gold  Cdibratie, 
Afije  toy  with  youth,  youth  fundle  age, 
liet  the  8un*s  radiance  beam  on  nighty 
The  stormy  north  yield  summer's  smtle. 
Then  I  '11  forget  the  Justrous  light 
Of  Eva's  glance  id  loue  Claugoii ! 


•  The  Iritth  harp  is  strung  with  wire. 

f  The  midtliogug  was  the  dagger,  or  rather  dirk,  used  formerly  in  Ireland. 
The  only  specimen  of  this  ancient  weapon  that  the  writer  ever  saw,  was  one  found 
in  a  peat*moss  by  some  peasants  employed  in  searching  for  timber.  It  was  about 
I  he  length  of  a  carbine  bayonet,  and  hafted  with  deer-horn. 

Half  the  murders  in  which  the  old  legends  of  the  country  abound  are  attributed 
to  the  middiogne^  which  uppear*,  like  tlie  ItuHan  stiletto,  to  have  been  the  favourite 
weapon  for  assassination  purposes.  A  retainer  of  the  author — an  old  man  who 
was  a  professed  otter  killer — used  to  f right eu  the  servants  with  deeds  of  hlixid  per- 
petrated by  this  desj^enite  tooU  He  fre<juently  spoke  of  one  that  he  had  seen  when 
a  boy — he  was  then  over  ninety — and<,.  as  he  would  have  deponed  on  corporal  oath, 
its  keenly  tampered  blade  would,  with  ^a  school  hoy's  blow,  have  passed  easily 
through  a  dollar.  The  Otter  Killer  told  me  the  story  so  frequently,  that,  hud  he 
lived  a  few  y^rs  longer^  I  should  have  become  a  true  believer  at  last* 

^  Literal  translation  from  the  original. 
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AoATtii  BfijiuFoiT;  <m,  Family  Fbidb. 

Wi  are  sorry  that  no  earlier  opportwiity  presented  itself  of  reviewing 

thifi  novel.     We  had  (and  still  have)  such  a  pleasurable  remembrance  of 

i  work  by  the  same  authoress,  entitled  "  Pique,"  that  we  were  curious  to 

mt  how  she  had  acquitted  herself  in  a  second  performance.     We  have 

§^,  and  now  we  give,  in  brief,  the  result  of  our  discoveries  in  the 

to  which  the  authoress  has  been  pleased  to  conduct  us. 

We  must  confess,  that  it  is  a  very  long  time  since  tico  volumes  of  a 
novel  could  operate  such  an  enchantment  upon  us.  Characters  forcibly 
dmrni ;  scenes  vigorously  and  impressively  delineated ,  above  all,  a  plot 
which,  though  full  of  myster)%  was  also  fufl  of  interest — how»  we  thought, 
is  this  to  end  ?  The  writer  must  perforce  approve  herself  an  admirable 
artist  who  can  educe  the  probable,  or  even  the  possible,  out  of  so  tangled 
a  §110111 ;  who,  out  of  such  various  &nd  exciting  materials  as  she  has  been 
agitating  us  withal,  can  supply  us  with  a  conclusion  which  our  sober 
leaaon  may  approve.  Our  mind  misgave  us.  We  felt  inclined  to  say, 
^Rth  Hamlet, 

^^F  '*  MTbither  would*it  thou  lead  mo  ?    Speak !  1 11  ^  no  further ;  ** 

I     wad  yet,  so  potent  was  the  spell,  that  we  were  constrained  to  pursue  this 
I      novel  to  the  end. 

Shall  we  confess  that  we  have  been  disappointed]  If  so,  let  not  the 
authorecs  of  '^Agatha  Beaufort ''  be  discoiutiged.  She  has  shown  a  very 
power  of  engaging  the  interest  of  a  reader  and  of  excitmg  his 
and  it  remains  with  herself  whether  she  is  to  do  anything 
gftmt  or  no.  She  must  labour ;  but  cliiefiy  she  must  labour  at  the  con- 
struction of  a  plot;  the  rest,  to  her,  will  be  comparatively  easy*  **  Finis 
coronat  opus  '* — the  end  crowns  the  worL  But  in  "  Agatha  Beaufort  " 
it  it  not  io.  We  await  with  some  impatience  another  essay  from  this 
lady,  when  we  predict  that  we  shall  see  aometliing  which  it  will  give  us 
hapiaoess  indeed  to  praise. 

MsMotaa  akd  Rbsolutionb  op  Adam  Grasiis  of  Mossciur,    By  the 
Author  of  •*  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Margaret  Maitknd." 

We  have  read  this  work  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  \vhich  we  are 

happy  to  acknowledge,  and  with  some  pain  which  we  are  sorry  to  be 

obuged  to  express.     The  author  has  acquired  no  ordinary  amount  of 

popularity  by  his  (or  her?)  **  Margaret  Maitland,*'  '* Caleb  Field/'  and 

other  works  which  it  has  not  been  our  fortune  to  read ;  and^  no  doubt, 

bearing  in  mind  the  talent  we  have  Just  seen  displayed  in  the  novel 

nder  our  notice,  and  perfectly  willing  to  believe  that  the  preceding 

&rks  we  have  referred  to,  contained  an  equal  portion  of  ability,  we  are 

altogether  surprised  that  they  should  have  attracted  a  g^reat  deal  of 

etition. 

"  Adam  Graeme  **  we  recognise  not  only  considerable  inlent,  but 

hing  that  looks  very  like  genius*    His  "  Memoirs  and  Resolutions" 

strongly  interest  us,  in  spite  of  certain  drawbacks^  upon  which  we  shall 

remark  presently,  and  which — we  must  take  leave  to  observe — would 
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have  effectually  swamped  any  otlier  writer  of  less  sterling  ability.  Of 
Adam  Graeme,  Lilias  and  lier  daughter  of  the  same  name,  Mary 
BtichanaB,  William  and  Hope  Oswald,  and  other  characters,  what  are- 
we  to  say  ?  It  ia  impossible  not  to  listen  to  them  when  they  speak,  or 
to  go  along  with  them  when  they  act,  or  to  sympathi/^e  with  them  when 
they  suffer.  For  a  time  they  exercise  a  kind  of  spell  over  us;  but  the 
power  of  the  enchanter  weakens  the  longer  he  waves  his  wand,  and  at 
length  we  awake — aud  what  do  we  discover  ? 

Wc  discover  that,  spite  of  the  sun  that  shines  upon  them,  the  dew 
that  falls  upon  them,  the  atmosphere  that  invests  them,  uone  of  the 
characters  are  powerfully,  distinctly,  or  naturally  drawn — that  they  are 
not  genuine,  bomi  fiik  transcripts  from  real  life,  or  idealized  represen- 
tatives  of  humanity.  They  interest,  but  da  not  affect  us,  and  they 
interest,  not  so  ranch  for  themselves  as  for  what  the  author  somelimes 
so  finely  says  of  them.  After  reading  this  novel,  and  putting  our 
critical  cap  upon  a  head  somewhat  confused  by  this  legerderoain  style 
of  literature,  we  could  not  forbear  exclaiming,  **  O  I  for  one  hour  of 
Jane  Austen  I " 

Had  we  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  powers  of  the  author  of  this 
work,  we  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  our  while  to  say  what  we 
have  done,  or  to  add  what  is  immediately  to  follow.  It  is  very  far  from 
our  intention  to  assert  what  is  as  distant  from  our  belief,  that  this  author 
is  incapable  of  drawing  characters  with  energy  and  force,  with  strictness 
and  truth ;  but  he  has  been  misled  into  a  notion — or  rather,  we  suspect, 
he  has  misled  himself  into  a  conviction — that  a  work  is  nothing  unless 
there  be  a  great  deal  of  fine  writing  in  it,— a  fatal  delusion  which,  when 
it  enters  and  clouds  the  brain  of  genius,  provokes  to  an  attempt  at 
originality  of  style.  Hence  it  is  that,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  **  pure 
well  of  English  undefiled,"  the  experimental  enthusiast  lowers  his 
bucket  into  waters  which  are  soon  discovered  to  be  the  waters  of  Lethe, 
The  author  of  this  style,  or  rather,  this  way  of  writing,  was  not  the 
first  to  introduce  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  very  generally  adopted, 
and  threatens  to  maintain  its  footing  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  true, 
the  varieties  of  these  outlandish  forms  of  composition  arc  as  numerous 
as  their  professors:  they  do  not  seek  to  imitate  one  another,  but,  whilst 
there  is  a  general  resemblance  amongst  them,  they  all  agree  to  write  of 
the  commonest^  as  of  the  strangest  things,  in  the  most  uneomroon  man- 
ner imaginable. 

It  is  hard  to  define  or  to  describe  the  mode  of  operation  by  these 
writers.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  one  of  its  chief  pecu- 
liarities cannot  fait  of  instant  detection.  An  almost  equal  degree  of 
promioence  is  given  to  every  event,  great  or  small.  In  this  particular 
it  reminds  us  of  Pre-Rapliaelitism  in  art,  in  which  a  dock  leaf  is  as 
carefully  considered,  and  is  held  to  he  as  important  to  a  picture  oj 
a  drowning  Ophelia.  In  like  manner,  the  varying  Pushes  on  the 
face  of  a  girl  of  fourteen,  are  as  minutely  described  as  the  agony  of 
a  deserted  and  broken-hearted  lover.  Another  trick  of  this  school  (a 
school  in  utter  independence  of  a  master)  is  to  impart  life  to  inanimate 
objects.  A  gable-end  nods  and  beckons  to  yon  ;  the  creaking  hinges  of 
a  door  are  fraught  with  solemn  meanings,  and  a  comer  cupboard  hat  a 
world  to  say  for  itself  and  its  old  china.  **  Adam  Graeme,"  speaking  of 
a  river,  says  : — ''  I  like  it  for  its  humanity,  for  all  the  light  and  all  the 
darkness,  and  the  winds  that  tonch,  and  the  rains  that  flood  it ;  for  its 
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beginniog  and  for  its  end.     1 1  pleases  me  to  give  it  life  and  uttcraocej 
and  think  it  humsD,  like  mys«UV* 

Kow,  we  say,  of  this  species  of  writing,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Hugh 
Evant, — "Why,  it  is  affectations,"  and  deeply  do  we  regret  that  an 
aaUtor,  who  has  spoiled  many  beautiful  thoughts  and  lovely  sentiments 
by  a  penistetice  in  it,  should  ever  have  sanctioned  by  his  authority 
•uch  barbarous  taste.  We  implore  him,  as  he  values  that  true  reputa- 
tion which  he  may  easily  acquire,  to  desist  from  it ;  to  put  it  away 
altogether.  It  is  not  poetry,  it  is  not  passion,  hut  it  is  puerility.  One 
of  these  days  we  may  see  a  great  work  from  the  author  of  "  Adam 
Gruiiie»^  if,  flinging  from  him  with  disdain  this  paltry  disguise^  he  will 
but  0tane  forth  as  a  man. 


Th»  Fortttnbs  of  Kblly  O'Dwybr. 

This  is  not  one  of  those  pictures  of  **  rollicking"  Irish  life  with  which 
the  writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  of  Mr.  Charles  Lever  have 
made  us  familiar.  But  it  is  none  the  worse  for  that ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  U  a  great  thing  to  say  of  this  author,  that  he  has  dared  lo  be  original 
til  the  face  of  precedents  which  seem  to  have  fixed  in  the  English  mind 
a  belief  that  they  represent  wholly  and  entirely  the  Irish  character. 

Kelly  O'Dwyer  is  an  autobiography.  The  hero  is  the  son  of  a  sn^all 
farmer,  and  partly  from  choice,  and  partly  from  a  domestic  necessity, 
be  leiates  his  home,  and  enterH  into  the  service  of  several  families  in 
]>ublin  and  its  vicinity.  Of  these,  and  of  their  doings,  he  gives  us  so 
ainutely  particular  an  ai^count,  that  we  cannot  but  think  he  has  been 
reoonliDg  bis  own  experiences,  a  belief  heightened  by  the  style  which, 
refined  by  reading  and  a  later  experience,  still  appears  to  smack  of  the 
pedantic  village  schoolmaster,  between  whom  and  Kelly  0*Dwyer*3 
teber  mch  a  Damon  and  Pythias  friendship  had  been  so  long  main- 
There  are  some  capital  scenes  in  thin  novel — scenes  the  like  of  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Irish  writer  of  fiction.  What  can  be 
better  than  the  race  which  the  father  of  Kelly  O'Dwyer  undertakes 
agthiet  Rose  Dillon,  in  order  to  gain  that  audacious  young  beauty's 
band — or  the  scene  at  the  hotel  with  Sir  Charles  W^eldci  or  the  eccen- 
iricitiee  of  the  music-mad  Mr  Hammerton  ? 

Tbere  ia  aomething  true*  unmistakably  genuine  in  Kelly  O'Dwyer. 
There  it  no  reduplication  reduplicated  of  our  old  friends  Major  O'Fla* 
herty  ind  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger ;  but  we  have  a  Mr.  St.  George  and  a 
Sir  Charles  WeWe;  and  where,  in  any  other  Insih  novel  do  we  find  a 
real  Irisb  gentleman, — particularly  a  tfounf^  Irish  gentleman  ? 

There  is  such  an  impress  of  reality  on  this  work ;  the  circumstaneea 
juid  the  characters  are  so  new  and  yet  so  probable,  and  the  style  is  so 
entirely  that  which  a  living  Kelly  O'Dwyor  would  have  employed,  that 
it  isk  hard  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  veritable  autobiography  or  not» 
If  the  latter,  the  author  has  shown  no  common  power  of  delineating 
character  from  a  special  view  of  it ;  and  if  he  has  suited  his  style  to  his 
subject,  we  honour  him  for  having  braved  the  criticiam  of  those  (and  in 
our  days  they  are  not  a  few)  who  were  the  abomination  of  Fielding,  and 
who  with  hyper-snobbish  superciliousness  condemn  every  plain  picture 
of  life  aa  *^  low,  demnied  low.^* 
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Maby  Sraham*     By  Mrs.  Grey,  Author  of  ♦*  The  Gamblcr«  Wife/* 
Loodon^  1852. 

The  success  of  the  '*  Gambler's  Wife"  was  such  as  to  insure  a  wel- 
come for  every  subsequent  work  by  the  jrame  author.  But,  whttst 
success  sometimes  stimulates  lo  more  careful  exertion,  it  as  frequently 
betrays  to  negligence  and  haste.  We  are  happy  to  record  of  Mrs, 
Grey  that  she  has  not  suffered  herself  lo  be  misled  into  the  belief  that 
she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  up  her  pen.  write  at  score,  o|>en  her 
ear«,  and  receive  a  shout  of  public  approbation.  She  has  carefully 
studied  her  plot  and  her  characters^  and  has  turned  oat  ber  work  in  as 
high  a  8t4ite  of  finish  as  she  was  capable  of. 

*'  Mary  Seahara**  is  the  story  of  a  young  lady  of  twenty-one,  who, 
about  to  enter  fashionable  life,  is  warned  against  the  temptations  and 
allurements  of  the  great  world  by  Mr.  Temple,  the  young,  interesting. 
and  noble -minded  clergyman  of  her  native  parish  in  Wales,  whose  hand 
she  has  just  declined,  because  she  never  cculd  have  thought  of  loving 
a  man  who  had  inspired  her  wiib  so  much  reverence,  and  of  whom  she 
never  could  have  deemed  herself  worthy. 

She  proceeds  on  a  visit  to  her  cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Burgh. 
Here  she  is  introduced  to  a  fascinating  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Eugene 
Trevor,  who  had  made  a  transient  impression  on  her  heart  some  few 
years  before.  This  Trevor  soon  gains  an  absolute  mastery  over  the 
affections  of  this  pure-minded  girl,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  for  the  first 
time  acknowledges  the  influence  of  a  fervent  and  virtuous  passion. 
They  are  about  to  be  married^  when  the  gentleman  urges  that  there  are 
imperative  reasons  why  the  marriage  must  be  delayed  for  a  year.  This 
year  Is  followed  by  two  or  three  more,  during  which  Mary  Seaham  has 
incidentally  learned  what,  if  it  does  not  effectually  open  her  eyes,  very 
considerably  rarifies  the  **  blear  illusion"  that  had  obscured  them.  At 
length  comes  the  eclairdssement^^ 

«'-  The  goda  are  just,  and  of  our  pteasani  nofli 
Make  iuttmnienu  to  scxiurge  us." 

This  Eugene  Trevor,  the  polished,  the  tender*spokenj  the  alluring^  in 

one  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  that  ever  kept  low  company,  rattled  a 
dice-box,  or  committed  forgery.  Taking  advantage  of  a  brain-fever 
under  which  his  elder  brother  was  suffering,  he  had  him  conveyed  to  a 
mad-house,  from  which,  however,  he  escaped^  B:t>ing  no  one  knew  whi- 
ther, whilst  his  younger  brother  induces  the  father  to  leave  him  all  the 
personalty,  and  to  make  him  guardian  of  the  estate  after  the  old  man*s 
death,  the  elder  brother,  so  grievously  wronged,  is  Mr.  Temple, 
whose  warnings  had  not  been  suiBciently  borne  in  mind.  At  length, 
**  fiat  justitia  ruat  rascalt''  and  Mrs.  Grey  pours  forth  her  phial  of 
poetical  justice  with  a  will.     But  we  must  not  reveal  the  (UnouemetiL 

This  is  a  very  excellent  uovel>  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  a  general 
favourite.  Jt  is  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  so 
charming  a  creature  as  Mary  Seaham  ;  and  Eustace  Trevor,  the  noble, 
the  generous,  the  forgiving,  is  drawn  with  an  earnestness  which  shows 
that  Mrs.  Grey  has  thrown  her  whole  heart  into  the  character.  The 
old  miserly  father  is  capitally  delineated.  The  writing  and  the  tone  of 
the  novel  are  worthy  of  the  subject  :  in  a  word,  the  reading  of  it  will 
prove  not  only  very  pleasant  but  profitable. 
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Amy  Paul,     A  Tale. 

ITiU  is  the  story  of  two  girb,  Barbara  and  Amy  Paul,  who,  while 
,ig€i  children,  are  left  orphans  under  the  care  of  a  grandlather*  The 
~  eld  g^entleman  is  found  murdered  one  evening  in  his  back  parloor,  nor 
U  the  murderer  discovered.  The  destitute  orphans  are  adopted  by  a 
benevolent  Mr.  Ell,  the  keeper  of  a  toy-Bhop  near  Golden  Square^  but 
aAer  a  few  years  are  claimed  by  a  rich  uncle,  who  had  returned  from 
abroad.  Mr.  Paul  causes  his  ntecen  to  be  well  educated^  and  in  due 
tUM  they  join  him  at  an  estate  he  had  bought  in  Ireland.  Here  Mr. 
E1t>  fond  of  bin  adopted  children,  and  having  relinquished  his  shop, 
finds  bis  way,  settling  himself  in  the  neighbourhood. 

All  this  occurs  before  the  opening  of  the  story.  At  its  commence- 
meni  we  find,  in  addition  to  the  nieces,  Reuben  Leigh  a  member  of 
Mr.  PauFs  household.  This  young  man,  affianced  to  Barbara  Paul, 
had,  in  his  iofancy,  been  rescued  by  Mr,  Paul  from  shipwreck  at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  his  own  life,  and  had  been  brought  up  as  his  son. 

Reuben  Leigh  having  gone  on  a  voyage  on  his  adopted  falher*s  busi- 
ness* a  new  character  appears  upon  the  scene.  Mr.  Simon  Burge  visits 
bis  former  friend  Mr.  PauL  He  is  no  welcome  visitor.  It  is  clear 
there  is  some  mystery*  He  falls  in  love  with  Amy  Paul,  and  compels 
the  uncle  to  recommend  his  pretensions.  The  girl  hears  enough  to 
assure  her  that  it  will  be  the  best  thuig  for  her  uncle's  happiness  that 
she  should  consent.  But  the  lover  encounters  a  resolved  enemy  in 
Barbara,  the  elder  sister,  whereupon  he  tells  the  sisters  plainly  that  it 
was  their  uncle — ^thuir  dear  kind  uncle  who  had  educated  and  tended 
ihrm  an  a  parent— who  had  murdered  their  grandfather.  He  cannot 
deny  the  charge^  and  his  nieces  at  once  leave  bim.  Burge  also  goes 
about  his  busiue&s. 

On  the  retora  of  Reuben  Leigh,  the  heart-broken  Mr.  Paul  unfolds 

e  whole  case  to  his  adopted  8on.  Burge  and  Patil  had  been  intimate 
maaociates  in  years  gone  by,  and  both  were  gamesters.  During  a  season 
of  urgent  necessity,  Burge  had  indligated  Paul  to  rob  Mr.  Weld  (the 
grandfather),  who  was  known  to  carry  valuable  diamonds  about  his 
person.  He  enters  the  house  of  the  old  man  and  attempts  to  do  so^  but 
encountering  resistance,  he  strikes  an  unlucky  blow,  never  designed  to 
be  fatal,  which  deprives  his  victim  of  life.  Seized  with  remorse,  he 
flies.  On  his  voyage  from  his  native  country,  the  vessel  is  wrecked, 
when^  seeing  an  infant  who  must  inevitably  perish  unless  some  great(?r 

isistancc  than  the  mother  can  render  be  afforded^  it  occurs  to  the 
wretched  man  that,  can  he  but  save  a  life,  it  will  prove  a  compensation 
for  the  life  taken  away.  He  succeeds,  and  has  brought  up  the  child^ 
and  is  penitent,  and  has  since  lived  a  most  virtuous  life. 

His  adopted  son  hears  this  revelation  with  pain  and  astonishment, 
but  (is  it  because  he  has  lately  discovered  his  rich  relations  ?)  he  wastes 
very  little  time  in  a  decision  upon  the  ca^e.     He  abandons  the  miserable 

tan,  seeks  and  liuds  prosperity  elsewhere,  marries  his  Barbara,  and  no 

lubt  goes  to  churchy  thinking  himself  (the  author  is  of  the  same  per- 

n)  a  sincere  and  unstumbling  follower  of  his  Divine   Master,  who 

tied  no  such  doctrine.     We  are  sure  we  shall  carry  the  sentiment 

of  the  reader  along  with  us  when  we  pronounce  this  Reuben  Leigh  a 

despicable  fellow* 

Bitt  if  this  author  could  invent  what  would  in  other  hands  form  a 
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most  interesting  story,  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  working  it  out  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  some  just  thoughts,  felicitous  illustrations,  ingenious 
and  pretty  fancies  in  the  book ;  but  all  the  characters  talk  and  seem  to 
cry  out  at  every  sentence  *<  Author  I  Author  !"  Each  and  all  indulge 
in  a  sort  of  pragmatical  mouthing  which  is  equally  ludicrous  and  offensive. 
There  never  were  two  such  girls  as  Barbara  and  Amy.  The  man  who 
could  endure  their  society  for  half  an  hour  would  enjoy  the  perusal  of 
Kant's  philosophy  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  amongst  the  macaws. 
The  attempts  at  humour  here  and  there  are  innocent  twaddle. 

Woman's   Lifb;   ob,  The  Trials  of  Capbicb.      By   Emilie  Carlen. 
Author  of  "  The  Rose  of  Tisleton." 

All  that  we  have  to  say  to  the  public  with  regard  to  this  work  is  con- 
veyed in  the  recommendation  we  offer  to  that  potent  judge  to  read  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  Emilie  Carlen  is  the  most  popular  novelist  of 
Sweden,  and  justly  so ;  our  respected  friends*  (Mary  and  William 
Howitt))  assertion  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  They  are  naturally 
solicitous  for  the  fame  of  their  friend,  Frederika  Bremer,  whose  beau- 
tiful tales  Mrs.  Howitt  was  the  first  to  make  us  acquainted  with,  and 
doubtless  they  believe  that  their  favourite  bears  away  the  palm.  Private 
partialities  are  proverbially  blind ;  but,  were  they  not  so,  they  must  not 
be  suffered  to  stand  in  the  way  and  obstruct  the  progress  of  superior 
merit.  Let  it  be  shown  (but  it  cannot  be  shown)  that  Miss  Bremer 
has  ever  told  such  a  story  as  this  of  ^  Woman's  Life,"  has  ever  drawn 
such  characters  as  Uncle  Janne,  Helmer,  Edith,  and  Count  Hermann, 
and  we  will  give  way  without  grudging  or  reluctance.  Meanwhile,  we 
assert — and  let  it  be  controverted  if  it  can — that  "Woman's  Life"  is  the 
very  best  novel  that  was  ever  written  by  Swede,  whether  man  or  woman. 
We  not  only  do  not  fear — we  doubt  not  the  decision  of  the  reader. 


NOTICE. 

"  The  Memoirs  of  a  Man  of  the  World"  will  be  continued  in  our 
next  number. 
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WITH   A   POHTBAIT. 

Titsjic  are  satne  men  ^ho  have  done  so  much  for  the  advanceaieiil^ 

iciilar  braticbcs  of  knowledge,  that  their  names  have   become^ 

iblv  blended  with  them,  and  the  biography  of  an   iiiJividual*! 

ipj     '     "    '  V  of  an  invention    or  a  science.      For  instance,  a*| 

lUst  embrace  a  tlii^sertation  on  mathematics;  and  i 

'©1  iht:  lilt-  of  Watt  is  tantamount  to  a  treatise  on  the  steam-' j 

en^fiue.     In  n  !»irnibr  way  ihp  name  of  Francis  Jetfrey  is  associatcU  withJ  I 

an  ibn^  rnt  Uterature;  and  the  consideration  of  hiaTj 

ebsn*  "h  leads  to  reflections  on  the  rise  and  pro*' 

grew  u^  uft,  and  on  the  strong  inftuence  which  Reviewarl 

now  t  >  ,.•  intellectual  character  of  the  age,  both  as  regards^l 

eonliibators  and  re$iders.  y\ 

t^r/mi^^lM*iiahIy  there  had  been  reviews  before  **The  Edinburgh"! 

as  Loril  Worcester's  and  Newcomen*!*  steam-engineVhaijJ 

r  Watt.     But  Lord  Cockbnrn  is  perfectly  right  in  say— 1 

ion  of  "'The  Edinburgh*  was  an  entire  and  instant*! 

1^  tiiat  the  public  had  been  accustomed  to  in  that- ] 

Perhaps  the  best  testimony  to  the  co  ni  platen  ess- 

MHt  to  the  right  of  JcttVey  to  bo  considered  the  founder  I 

^'f  perioilical  literature,  is  the  **  Literaiy  VctenuV'  Mrjl 

dij  t^iJinburgh  man,  and  a  cnntemporan,'  of  Jeffrey  and  of  his*] 

origioal  oontrihutons  bvit  not  connected  with  him — and  in  fact  rather] 

'  with  thr  rliijuc^  of  his  local  antagonists,    Mr-  Gillies  describes  T 

rsrt^r  of  "The  Edinburgh  Review''  as  lieing  the  most  original 

n^d  among  us.     He  adds:  f —  1 

1  i  ■  [>aradoxical      But  in  phiin  truth  the  conception  of  I 

MH^Mvvicw  which  should  not  only  take  its  rank  in  the  standard  [ 
Wm  of  the  day,  but  should  hve  in  after  years  to  be  referred  ta 
equal  pleasure  and  profit,  was  so  bold  and  novel  that  ihe  term 
m\  may  most  justly  be  applied  to  it.  Up  to  the  year  1802  what 
pitittil  abortions  were  our  so-styled  reviews!  The  object  of  their] 
authors  was  to 'give  an  account  of  the  books;'  and  the  notion  that 
upon  every  occasion  there  should  be  a  sjwciul  drifl  to  contend  for,  an 
opportunity  caught  and  iniprovcd  for  benetiting  llie  cause  of  literature, 
or  jicditics,  or  morals,  or  science,  by  placing  the  subject  in  a  new  light, 
secrned  never  once  to  have  entered  into  the  calculations  of  our  self- 
complacent  editors.  W^e  had.it  is  true,  our  'English  Review/  our 
•Monthly  Review,'  onr  'Critical  Review,'  our  *  British  Critic,'  and 
other  such  trash,  of  which  it  is  ditlicult  to  imagine  that  the  sale  could 
remunerate  for  the  exj>enses  of  paper  and  print,  and  vet  up  to  the  year 
1802»  the  delectable  productions  above  named  were  m  this  department 
our  best !  With  such  chunning  examples  before  them,  und  without 
anv  l*etter,  did  Sydney  Smith  originate,  and  Jeffrey  with  unexampled 
iaieiitjft  Afid  perseverance  uphold  and  realize^  the  plan  of  a  critical  jour« 


t 


•  **  Life  of  Lrttrd  Jeirrey,**by  Lord  Ct)ckt»urii. 

♦  Menioin  uf  a  Liu'rary  VeMsran,  vol.  i.  p.  IWif, 
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nal,  which  should  aflord  a  contrast  the  mast  det^ntiined  and  prononcc 
to  all  such  precursors,  and  ol' which  the  inlluence  should  f>ermanently 
survive,  even  in  cases  where  the  works  that  gave  rise  to  its  discussions 
and  arguments  became  no  longer  attainable,  Wt  ha«l  drifted  away  into 
oblivion/* 

It  is  to  he  remembered  also,  that  the  existence  of  "  The  Edinburg;h  " 
was  the  direct  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  other  great  pericHlical, 
"The  Quarterly,"  which  was  started  in  1809  by  Scott,  Southey.  Gifiard 
and  others,  with  the  avowed  puri>o&e  of  comiterocting  the  inlluence  of 
** The  Edinburgh.*'  So  also,  m  1817,  ** Blackwood's  Magazine*'  WM 
launched  on  the  same  principle,  and  with  the  more  especial  view  of 
fonuing  a  local  rival  to  the  great  organ  of  the  Northern  Whigs.  The 
examples  thus  set,  and  the  favour  with  wbich  the  public  was  found  to 
regard  periodicals  of  vigour  and  entertainment,  led  to  the  estabhsh* 
ment  of  the  numerous  other  *'  Reviews,"  "Magazines,"  "Miscellanies,** 
&c.,  that  now  flourish  among  us ;  that  give  employment  to  so  large  a 
portion  of  tbe  literary  talent  of  the  age ;  and  from  which  tlie  great 
majority  of  our  educated  classes  form  their  literar)^  opinions  almost 
entirely,  and,  to  a  ver}'  great  extent,  their  |>oUticBl  opinions  also. 

Sydney  Smith  bad  given  us  in  the  preface  to  his  works,  an  amusing 
sketch  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  first  production  of  "The 
lidinburgh  Keview ;"  and  Lord  Cockburn  supplies  us  with  a  full  and 
clear  narrative  of  its  origin  and  early  progress.  Sydney  Smith  unques- 
tionably started  the  idea :  and  Brougham,  Horner  and  others  of  the 
remarkable  circle  of  bigbly-gilled  young  men  then  gathered  together 
in  the  Scotch  metropolis,  cooperatej  actn'ely  with  Jeffrey  in  carrying 
the  witty  English  clergj^man^s  idea  into  execution.  But  Lord  Cock- 
burn  justly  claims  for  JelTrey  the  merit  of  being  the  real  founder  of  Uie 
new  periodical.     He  truly  says,  that 

**  If  tlio  resit  wlio  first  planned  this  work  had  been  left  to  their  own  inejcperienire, 
they  wouhl  prohably  bave  \ieen  at  a  loea  huw  to  prweed.  But  thej  plainly  leunt 
upon  Je&reyj  who  bud  not  merely  lieeri  L-ngragcd  in  the  study  of  criiidam  all  bii 
life,  but  had  reduced  hia  itudy  to  priictice.  He  bad  already  got  sereral  papers 
publicbed  in  the  existing  journalu.  Some  of  them,  thouj^b  not  R|>edfied,  are  aJludeil 
to  in  bis  letters,  but  (ao  far  a*  I  know)  only  three  of  them  can  be  authenticated. 
Two  of  tiienri  are  on  Whi ten's  *  Etyraoiojftcon  Magnum,*  which  were  published  tu 
June  and  Jnly^  itM>2,  in  the  '  Monthly  Review/  He  describes  theiie  in  a  lettftr  to 
bii  brother  (Ut  August,  1802).  a^i  ■■  too  elaborate,  hut  quite  sound  in  srgUDMUit.* 
The  third  wa«  a  di^cuiaion  of  *  Tbahiba,'  which  he  sent  to  that  journal  befor«  the 

*  Edinburgh  Review'  was  nMo!ved  upon,  tbuugh  by  some  ancJdent  it  wa*  not  pttb- 
liffhed  there  till  November,  which  was  !^uh8e<)uent  to  the  appearance  of  hii  article  on 

*  Ttialaba'  in  the  Edinburgh.  Uis  having  written  these  papeni  wa»  known  to  hia 
frtendK,  whot  though  he  was  not  at  iimt  their  formal  editor,  leaut  cnainly  on  his 
eatperienoe  and  wisdom/* 

Tl»c  first  numbers  were  brauglit  out  by  the  knot  of  friends  who 
plarted  the  work,  without  nny  one  t>f»tng  recognized  as  the  responsible 
editor.  But  Jeifrey  did  the  real  editorial  labour ;  and  he  was  soon 
installed  in  regular  editorial  ofRce,  which  he  held  for  twenty- seven  years, 
w^hen  (^in  .Tune  1829)  he  resigncil  that  post^  on  obtaining  a  legal  dig- 
nity»  which  he  thought  (as  we  believe  erroneously)  incompatihle  with 
his  editorship  of  a  periodical.  Ilis  biographer,  on  reaching  this  part  of 
Jcftrey*B  life  ahly  reviews  the  reviewing  career  of  the  great  reviewer. 
The  list  of  contributors  to  ''  The  Edinburgh "  during  JeflFrey  s  presi- 
dency, which  he  cites  (vol  i.  p.  300)  is  truly  splendid ;  hut  Lord  Cock- 
bum  rightly  insists  on  the  paramount  importance  of  Jeffrey  hinnself, 
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fmUfmm  rcfjular  contributor,   but  stiil  more  as  the  guiding  spirit  of 
Uie  great  machine. 

*<  Jeflrey't  vilue  ma  Editor  was  incalculable.  He  had  uat  only  lo  r«vise  aitd 
anmnge  cncfa  Dumber  after  ici  parts  were  brought  together,  but  (tefore  h&  got  this 
lengthy  hcy  like  any  other  pernon  in  that  situatinn,  had  much  difhcylc  mid  delicate 
work  to  perfonn.  He  bad  to  discover,  and  to  train,  authors  ;  to  disi«m  what  truth 
and  the  wihHe  mind  required  ;  to  suggest  suhjecta  \  to  reject^  and,  more  olfensive 
itilU  to  inpfore,  coatributions ;  to  keep  down  absurdities  ;  to  mfuse  spirit  ;  to 
ffcite  the  timid  ;  to  repress  violence  ;  to  soothe  jealonsiea  ;  to  quell  mtttitiics  ;  to 
^■ilth  tfawi ;  mud  all  this  in  the  morning  of  the  reviewing  day,  before  experfenco 
ImA  ^MB^jkl  editor*  conriliatory  firmnesa,  and  contributors  reasonable  submission. 
Uedlreeiod  and  controlled  the  elements  he  presided  over  with  a  master's  judg- 
■ant.  There  was  not  one  of  his  asaociates  who  could  have  even  held  these 
ita  tofeiher  for  a  single  year.  The  merit  of  getting  so  many  writers  to 
the  erdinary  jeakmjiea  of  authors  and  of  parties,  and  to  write  invisibly,  and 
it  the  Hme  of  individual  and  avowed  publication,  in  the  promution  of  a 
made  up  of  unconnected  portions,  and  assailed  by  such  lierce  and  vaHous 
boatkUty^  it  due  to  him  entirely.  He  acquired  it  by  his  capacity  of  discussing 
almoH  any  subject,  in  a  oonciliatory  spirit,  with  almost  any  author  ;  by  the  wis- 
dom srith  which  his  authority  was  exercised  ;  by  the  infusion  of  hh  pursonal  kind- 
OCH  ijsto  hie  elBcial  intercourse  ;  and  his  liberal  and  gentlemanlike  deme^inour. 
laierior  to  these  ezceHendes,  but  still  important,  was  his  dexterity  in  revifting  the 
wrtttoga  of  <ithers.  Without  altering  the  general  tone  or  diaracter  of  the  compofii- 
l&«l»,  be  had  great  skill  in  leaving  out  defective  ideas  or  words,  and  in  m  aiding 
the  origittal  by  lively  or  graceful  touches,  that  reasonable  authors  were  su  rprised 
aad  diarmed  on  seeing  how  much  better  they  looked   than  they  thought  thev 


It  is  on  these  grounds,  it  is  on  account  of  the  inimciK^t'  importuncc  of 
tiic  fotmciation  of  "The  Edinburgh  Review/*  ami  ou  account  of  JefTi'ey 
being  its  founder,  that  wc  C4in  adopt  the  words,  with  which  Lord  Cwk- 
bum  commences  these  volumes,  and  teniis  **  Francis  JeffreVi  the 
l^atest  of  British  critics."  If  we  viewed  Iiira  as  a  mere  writer^  we 
orrtainly  could  not  apply  to  hhn  such  a  very  higli  eulngy,  though  we 
Mhr  admit  the  iTrillinncy*  the  good  sense,  and  the  ploasingness  of  many 
of  tlie**  Selected  Contributions,"  which  he  republished  a  few  years  before 
his  dcmtb, 

Jeffrey's  literary  labours,  though  constant  and  anxious,  formed  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  mental  wear  and  tear  which  he  throve  under  for 
many  years.  He  was  in  large  practice  at  the  Scotch  bar;  and  those 
who  saw  him  among  the  leaders  of  the  Parliament  House,  and  iioted 
tbe  conscientious  accuracy,  with  which  he  had  always  preparetl  his  legal 
IfgusDent^  and  marshalled  the  facts  of  his  cases,  naturally  wondered 
wh^n  and  how  he  contrived  to  accumulate  his  stores  of  geiteral  know- 
M^  to  elaborate  his  literary  productions*  and  to  give  both  lo  his  own 
*n<r  to  the  papers  of  others  ui  "The  Edinburgh,'*  that  high  yoYiAi  for 
which  his  Review  was  ever  remarkable  *  This  wonder  Mas  increased 
b)'  tlie  fact  that«  instead  of  giving  his  evenings  to  solitude  and  i^tudy,  he 
was  to  be  seen  coutinuallv^  the  gayest  of  the  gay  among  the  festive 
cticles  of  Edinburgh.  Lortl  Cockbuni  s  account  of  Jeffrey's  early  years 
gives  the  clue  to  this  ap])areut  mystcr\%  Jeffrey's  literary  successes 
wete  (as  all  literary  successes  must  be)  the  results  of  hard  work.  But 
JeAey  had  done  his  hard  work  early.  At  an  age,  when  he  had  no 
idnuiers  to  cheer  him  on  ;  when  in  fact  his  boyish  efforts  to  obtain  dis- 
tiselian  had  proved  rather  mortifying  failures,  Jeffrey  went  through  a 
ooime  of  intellectual  labour,  sucu  as  few  men  perform  during  their 
whole  lives,  and  of  which  he  reaped  the  ample  l>enefit  in  after  years, 

•  See,  QiUies,  voU  I  p.  302, 
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The  lists  of  authors  read  l>y  him   in  very  early  youth  (and  which  Lord 
Cockbum  cites  from  his  jrmniuls)  are  remarkably  ample.     And  he  waa 
not  a  mere  reader,     lie  Iraiued  himself  as  a  thinker,  and  as  a  wrtte^ 
the  same  time.     Lord  Cockbum  remarks — 

*t  Ti>  thiise  who  only  knew  Inrn  in  his  Tnatiirity,  there  was  nothing  more  proraU 
nent  in  tlie  character  of  hia  intellect  than  its  quicknesB.     He  *eemed   to  inrcnt;| 
argument,  and  to  ponr  out  vieivx,  and   to  arrive  at  conclusions,  instinctively. 
Preparntioti  was  a  thing  with  which  it  was  thought  tliat  ao  claatic  a  spirit  did  not  { 
require  to  be  enaimhered.       Nevertheless,   quick  though    he   undoubtedly  wiw,  I 
no  slow  mind  was  ever  aided  by  steadier  iudu#try.     If  there  he  anything  ridu»ble  | 
in  the  history  of  his  progress,  it  seems  to  me  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  example  of 
meritorious  labour  which  his  case  exhibits  to  young  men^  e^'ea  of  the  highest  talent. 
If  he  had  chosen  to  he  idle,  no  youth  would  have  had  a  stronger  temptation  nra  I 
better  excu!«e  for  that  habit ;  because  hiit  natnral  vigour  made  it  easy  for  hito  ia>  \ 
iccomplish  far  more  than  hts  prescribed  taski*  resjvectably,  without  mtich  trouble^  I 
and  with  the  additional  applause  of  doing  them  off  hand.     But  his  early  paMtoit  ; 
for  distinction  was  never  «eparated  from  the  conviction,  that  in  order  to  obtain  it, 
he  must  work  for  it. 

*••  Accordingly,  from  his  very  bovhood,  he  was  not  only  a  diligent,  but  a  very 
systematic  student ;  and  in  particuW^  he  got  very  early  into  the  invaluable  b;tNt  i 
of  accompanying  all  his  pursuits  by  collateral  composition;  never  fi^r  the  sake  of 
display,  but  solely  for  his  own  culture.     The  steadiness  with  which  tliis  almont  I 
daily  practice  was  adhered  to,  would  be  sufficiently  attested  by  Uie  mass  of  hit  I 
writings  whieh  happens  to  be  preserved  ;  thnugh   these  l>e  obviously  only  smtiUiJ 
p4jrtions  of  what  he  mtiKt  have  executed.     There  are  notes  of  lectures,  ci 
translations,  abridgments,  speeches,  criticisms,  tales,  poems,  &c. ;  not  otw  of  | 

done  from  accidental  or  moment»ry  impulse,  but  all  wrought  out  by  perseve 

and  forethought,  with  a  view  to  hiii  own  improvement.     And  it  is  now  interest{n_ 
Co  observe  bow  very  soi>n  he  fell  into  that  line  of  criticism  whicJi  afterwards  waflj 
the  business  of  his  life.     Nearly  the  wb»le  of  tiis  early  original  prose- writingi  t 
of   a  critical   character;    and  this  iuclinatioti  toward!^  anulysis  and  appreciatioitl 
was  so  strongs  that  nlninst  every  one  of  his  compositions  closes  by  a  critidBm  on^ 
liim»elf.** 

It  is  ui  I  questionably  to  this  early  assiduous  self-culture  in  composi- 
tion that  JetTrey  owed   the  remarkable  grace,  which  distinguishes  hiti 
as  a  letter-writer.     The  second  volume  of  Ijord  Cockhnnrs  pnblicatinii| 
consists  of  selections  from  JctTrey^s  corres|K>ndence ;  and  we  think  that' 
we   never  met  with  a  better  collection  of  specimens  of  epistolary  skilL 
We  will  Cite  two  instances.     One  is  from  a  letter  from  Jeffrey' to  his 
brother  in  America  on  the  ditterence  between  English  and  Americaf^H 
scenery.  ^B 

"  Would  you  tike  to  know  what  old  Enghuid  is  like  ?  and  in  what  it  most  dif- 
fers from  America?  Mnutly,  1  think,  in  the  visible  memorials  of  antiquity  with 
which  it  is  overspread  ;  the  stiperior  beauty  of  its  verdure,  and  the  more  tasteful 
and  happy  stute  and  diHtribution  of  its  woods.  Everything  around  you 
historicaff  and  leads  to  romjiniic  or  interesting  recollect  ion  a.  Grey-grown  ( 
towers,  ciithedmls,  ruined  abbeys,  castles  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  in  all  i 
of  decay^  from  those  th[tt  are  inhabited  to  those  in  whose  moats  ancient  trec«  are 
growing,  and  ivy  mantling  over  thtnr  mouldered  fragments.  Within  sight  of  this 
bonne,  fnr  instance,  tbere  are  the  renutins  of  the  palace  of  Hunsden,  where  Queei 
Eti)uilK'tl]  passed  her  diildhoiKl,  and  Theobalds,  wliere  King  James  had  his  huntr 
tng'seat,  and  the  Hye-hinute,  where  Enmbald's  plot  was  laid,  and  which  is  stif 
occupied  by  a  malster — such  is  the  permanency  of  habits  and  professions  in  thi 
ancient  country.  Then  there  are  two  gigantic  oak-ttumps,  with  a  few  frealll 
branches  still,  which  are  said  to  have  been  planted  by  F^dward  the  Thirxl,  and 
massive  stone  bridges  over  ht%y  waters ;  and  churches  that  look  as  old  as  Chrii- 
tianity  ;  and  beautifnl  groups  of  branchy  tree«  ;  and  a  verdure  like  nothing  else  in 
the  univerne  ;  and  all  the  cottages  and  lawns  fragrant  with  sweet-briar  and  violets, 
and  glowing  with  purple  lihics,  and  white  elders  ;  and  antique  villages  sontterinA| 
round  wide  bright  greeTis  ;  with  old  trees  and  ponds,  and  a  maasive  pair  of  oake 
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ppttcrved  from  the  days  of  Alfred.  With  you  everytfaiitg  !■  new,  and 
f,  uid  mngiiJAr,  and  witliiJ  rather  frail,  nHght,  and  peri^able ;  nothing  «oft 
I  indlow  and  yenerablc^  or  that  looks  aji  if  it  would  ever  l^ecnme  so.  I  will  not 
teU  you  about  Scotland  after  thiK.  Jt  has  not  these  charactere  of  ancient  weaith 
and  pupuUtion,  but  beauties  of  another  kind  which  you  must  come  and  i»eu/* 

The  same  letter  conUim  tJie  following  rather  satirkol  tlescrlptioii  oJ' 
ftO  EugUsh  lady  : — 

'^  Have  you  any  idea  what  sort  of  thing  a  truly  elegant  Enf^lish  waniafi  of 
faahUm  is  ?  I  suspect  not ;  for  it  ift  not  to  be  leen  almotic  out  of  England,  nnd  I  do 
not  know  Fery  well  bonr  lo  describe  it.  Great  t]uietnea»^  simplicity,  and  delicacy 
dfniaonera,  with  a  certain  dignity  and  setf-possession  that  putsi  vulgsirity  out  of 
tnontenmmx^  and  keeps  presutnpuon  in  awe  ;  a  singularly  sweet,  isofc,  and  rather 
hw  voice^  with  remarkable  elegance  and  ease  of  diction  ;  a  perfect  taste  in  wit 
aad  manners  and  conversaiion,  hut  no  loquudty^  and  rather  languid  Apints  ;  a 
sort  of  indolent  disdain  of  display  and  accompb^hnients  •  an  air  af  great  giind- 
mlOfe  and  kindneu,  with  hut  tmi  often  some  heartleAanes«,  duplicity^  and  am bi. 
tioB.  Thete  are  some  of  the  traits,  and  such,  I  think,  as  would  moat  strike  an 
Amm^am,  Vou  would  think  her  rather  cold  and  spiritless  ;  but  she  would  predo- 
■ilMIt^  over  ymi  in  the  long  run  ;  and  indeed  is  a  very  bewitching  and  dangerous 
amtOf*^  more  seductive  and  graoefuJ  than  any  other  in  the  world  ;  but  not  better 
nor  hftppier;  and  I  am  speaking  even  of  the  very  l>est  and  most  perfect.  Wc  have 
ily  gif  load,  fooliah  things,  good  humoured  even  in  the  highest  SfX*iety/* 

Hi»  letter  lobis  sister  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  is  exquisitely 
'autiful ;  and  intleed  the  general  effect  of  Ihcse  volumes  is  to  give  tis 
very  favourable  opinion  of  Jeffrey's  jiersoiial  chaiacter.  Thai  lie  was 
ngli-principled,  honourable,  anil  a  staunch  friend,  wc  could  have  easily 
ima^ne<li  Ik? fore  we  read  Lord  GockljunrM  work  ;  hut  we  certainly  did 
uot  expect  lo  find  the  Francis  J etlrey,  who  has  been  called,  not  inaptly, 
tbeSyUa  of  reviewing,  so  affectionate,  sc>  f^ntle,  so  deticately  generous, 
so  kindly  cons^iderate  of  the  feelings  of  all  around  him,  as  these  volumes 
prove  him  to  have  been. 

The  narrative  of  JeflVej's  nuhlic  life,  of  his  advancement  by  the 
Whigs  to  the  jK>st  of  Lord  Acfvocate,  of  his  entrance  into  ParliaTuent, 
of  his  share  in  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  of  his  final  promo- 
tion as  Lonl  Jeffrey  to  tiie  Scotcli  judicial  bench,  is  ably  given  by 
Lord  Cockbum;  many  parts  of  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  jpeneral  histo- 
rical  intere^it  and  value.  The  only  fault  that  we  ba\  e  to  find  w  ilh  Lord 
CockKum  is,  that  he  1ms  been  too  sparing  of  the  exercise  of  \m  own 
jiowt?rs  a5  a  writer.  A  full  description  of  the  literary  and  political 
ctdtbrities  of  Edinburgh  Iialfa  century  ago  would  have  found  a  natural 
place  in  the  biography  of  Francis  Jeflrey;  and  Lord  (^ockbuni  has 
tantalized  us  by  showing  how  admirably  he  could  have  written  it,  had 
lie  been  so  raintled.  lie  introduces  a  few  port  rails,  which  are  master- 
pieces.  Those,  in  particular,  which  he  gives  of  Harry  Dundas,  and  John 
tlerk  of  Lldin,  are  etjual  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  our  languatre, 
"  Uogeth»:r,  Lort!  Cockburn's  volumes  are  among  the  most  agreeaEle 
nistructivi?  ones  that  have  appeared  for  a  long  time  past:  and  the 
TV  censure  which  we  have  Ijecn  obliged  to  pass  on  him,  is  to  a  great 
extent  u  compliment.  How  few  liiographers  are  there  of  whom  it  can 
be  Mud  that  tney  have  given  the  reader  too  liltlr^  and  not  far  too  much 
of  their  own. 
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WOMAN  S  LIFE.* 

GiVTJN  the  dramaiu  personm,  and  the  first  fifty  pages  of  a  novel,  to 
find  out  the  whole  plot !  In  most  cases  there  is  not  a  young  lady  who 
is  near  of  age,  who  could  not  work  out  this  problem  with  accuracy.  Great 
tlicn  is  the  relief  when  we  come  across  a  novel  in  which  the  beaten 
track  is  forgotten,  and  the  hand  of  genius  traces  a  way  of  its  own,  be* 
stowing  a  freshness  and  a  novelty  which  cannot  fail  to  delight. 

*' Woman's  Life"  abounds  with  incidents  of  a  probable  and  natui 
sort,  is  lilkd  with  characters  nicely  and  even  subtly  discriminated  and  til 
made  the  vehicle  of  a  high  and  noble  moral,  showing  the  influence  an4j 
redeeming  powers  of  character,  Erailie  Garten  has  a  beautiful  and  chastt] 
fancy,  and  writes  with  a  delicacy  and  purity  which  are  not  inconsis' 
with  considerable  power* 

The  heroine  Edith  ia  the  very  creature  of  caprice,  smiling  and  weepi 
alternately,  coquettish  and,  till  her  trials  commence,  frivolous.     HeJ 
whom  we  take  to  be  the  abiding  character  of  this  novel,  is  a  man  of  tli 
highest  and  beat  character,  and  aa  nature  points  out  that  one  mode 
progression  is  by  antagoniam,  he  is  enamoured  of  the  capricious  fairy  who 
for  the  largest  part  of  the  novel  leads  him  a  sad  life.     Edith's  mother^ 
Madame  Sternfelt,  is  opposed  to  the  match,  and  although  she  does  ni 
prevent  it,  still  she  leaves  the  newly-married  couple  without  her  blessii 
or  any  portion  of  her  money*     And  here  commences  the  great  interest 
the  story,  which  is  worked  out  with  tenderness  and  grace.     After  many' 
trials  purging  away  the  dross  of  Edith's  character,  she  becomes  a  motheT» 
and  in  this  new  relation  of  her  life,  her  charactcT  is  raised  and  perfected* 

'*  And  Nature  then  unlock  ml  with  her  ivreet  fxnile 
The  i*y  ImmtT  *>f  "  her  **  hearty  iind  "  »he 
*^  Keturued  imtci"  ber  *'  firat  humanity.** 

Uncle  Janne  is  a  capital  picture*  We  see  his  kindly  features,  and  are 
charmedxby  his  simple  truthful  manners.  The  good  old  man,  whose  lovft 
of  Edith  is  never  quenched  even  in  her  most  capricious  days,  is  rewarded 
at  last  and  nearly  succumbs  to  his  mighty  happiness,  when  he  finds 
Edith  an  altered  and  a  better  character* 

Helmer,  however,  is  probably  the  most  finished  and,  excepting  uncle 
Janne,  the  best  sustained  character  ;  in  dependence  independent,  and 
in  his  greatest  poverty  bearing  himself  with  an  honorable  pride.  Of  all 
the  mordants  employed  for  fixing  character,  there  is  none  hke  adversity; 
and  the  greatest  of  our  poets  from  Shukspeare  downwards,  have  lavished 
the  charms  of  their  genius  in  illustrating  the  ennobling  effects  of  this  trial- 
fire  upon  a  well-toned  mind.  Helmer  passes  through,  not  unscathed  for 
he  is  man,  but  finally  victorious ;  and  he  carries  with  him  the  best  and 
purest  sympathies  of  the  reader. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  gi\ing  even  a  sketcli  of  tlie  plot  that  we 
may  not  anticipate  the  interest  of  the  reader.  It  is  not  a  deep,  nor  a 
dark  one,  but  quite  effective  in  its  shnplicity.  It  was  evidently  the 
object  of  the  autlior  tu  render  mere  plot  subservient  to  the  exposition  of 
character,  in  which  latter  branch  of  tlie  novelist's  ai't  lies  the  great 
strength  of  Emilie  Carle n. 

*  By  Bmliw  C&rleD.     3  volt. 
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No,  VL-MONTCALM. 

Tbb  French  philosopher  and  poet  ChateaubriEnd^  at  the  close  of  the 
eloquent  narrative  of  hia  "  Travels  in  North  Ameiica,"  gives  expression 
to  the  painful  feelinga  that  d\mg  to  him,  when  forced  to  dwell  on  the 
uamet  of  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  when  the  old  mapH  displayed  to 
hiro  the  extent  of  the  ancient  French  dominion  in  America,  He  mused 
KrrrowfuUy  on  the  evil  doom  by  which  France  lost  a  trans-Atlantic 
vmptre,  which  might  now  be  to  her  a  source  of  inexhaustible  prosperity. 
He  truly  «ays:  "From  Acadia  and  Canada  to  Louisiana,  from  the 
moulh  of  the  St  Lawrence  to  that  of  the  Mississippi,  the  territories  of 
New  France  surrounded  what  originally  formed  the  confederation  of  the 
thirteen  United  States,  The  other  states,  the  district  of  Colombia  and 
Michigan,  North-west  Missouri,  Oregon,  and  the  Arkansan  territories, 
belonged,  or  would  have  belonged,  to  U8,  as  they  now  belong  to  the 
United  States,  by  the  cession  of  the  English  and  Sj^aniards,  our  first 
heiri  in  Canada  and  in  Louisiana,  More  than  two-thirds  of  North 
Amenca  would  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  France,  .  .  ,  We  once 
here  vast  countries  which  might  have  offered  a  home  to  the  ex- 
of  ©or  population,  an  important  market  to  our  commercej  a  nursery 
I  our  navy.  Now,  we  are  forced  to  confine  in  our  prisons  culprits  con- 
nned  by  the  tribunalsi  for  want  of  a  spot  of  ground  whereon  to  place 
bcie  wretched  creatures.  We  are  excluded  from  the  New  World,  where 
llhe  human  race  is  recommencing.  The  English  and  Spanish  languages 
erve  to  express  the  thoughts  of  many  millions  of  men  in  Africa,  in  Asia, 
Tin  the  South  Sea  Isknds,  on  the  continent  of  the  two  Americas;  and  we, 
t  liidinlierited  of  the  conquests  of  our  courage  and  our  genius^  hear  the  lan- 
'_  of  Racine,  of  Colbert,  and  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  spoken  merely  in 
i  ftw  hanileta  of  Louisiana  and  Canada,  under  a  foreign  away*  There  it 
iins^  OS  though  but  for  an  evidence  of  the  reverses  of  our  fortune,  and 
f  errors  of  our  policy.  Thus,  then,  has  France  disappeared  from  North 
rAmerica,  Uke  those  Indian  tribes,  with  which  she  sympathized,  and  some 
^  ^f  the  wrecks  of  which  I  have  beheld/** 

The  Frencliman  of  the  present  age,  who  thus  mourns  over  the  glorious 

douiUiione  in  the  Western  World  which  might  have  been  his  country's, 

kaifiy  at  least  cunsole  himself  by  the  reflexion,  that  it  was  not  through 

^•ny  want  of  individual  heroes  among  her  sons,  that  France  lost  those 

fiuT  landsf  and  vfOM  deprived  of  so  bright  a  future,     England^s  triumph 


*  Ch»teaubriiiiiil,  voh  OL  p.  468.  S«e,  too,  Wiurburtoo*^ ' 
vol  i.  p.  13, 
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over  her  in  tbeir  struggle  for  **  the  magnificent  prize  of  supremacy  in 
America,"  was  caused  by  the  difference  between  the  systems,  on  which 
the  colonies  of  these  two  great  European  states  were  founded  and  ruled. 
In  the  government  of  the  French  trans- Atlantic  possessions  the  spirit  of 
centralization  prevailed  in  the  fullest  intensity ;  while  among  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  the  system  of  local 
self-government  was  more  vigorously  developed  than  in  any  other  region 
of  the  globe.  Unquestionably  in  America,  as  elsewhere,  the  communi- 
ties of  Teutonic  race  showed  collectively  the  superiority  of  that  race 
over  the  Celtic  in  the  qualities  that  are  requisite  tor  successful  coloniza- 
tion. But  if  we  were  to  mete  out  our  admiration  of  the  various  Euro- 
pean settlers  in  the  New  World  by  individual  specimens  of  ability  and 
energy,  there  is  no  nation  that  would  have  a  higher  claim  to  our  praise, 
than  that  which  produced  Cartier,  Charkroix,  Champlain,  De  Salles,  De 
CourceOes,  Frontenac,  La  Galissoniere,  and  fluallyt  *'tbe  wise  and 
chivalrous  *"  Montcalm,  the  last  and  the  best  of  the  Paladins  of  France 
beyond  the  western  wave. 

Montcalm  had  fallen  upon  evil  days.  As  he  was  bom  in  1712  and 
died  in  1759,  the  whole  of  his  life,  except  his  early  infancy,  was  com- 
prised in  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  the  most  disgrace* 
ful  and  disastrous  period  in  the  history  of  modem  France.  Coarse  licen- 
tiousness, imbecile  favouritism,  sordid  prodigality,  and  apathetic  disregard 
of  duty,  stigmatised  the  court ;  and  the  noblesse,  who  monopolized  alt 
military  and  civil  commands,  in  general  but  too  faithfully  imitated  the 
vices  of  their  sovereign,  A  few  brilliant  exceptions  are  discernible  ;  and 
no  name  shines  more  purely  than  that  of  Montcalm,  the  representative 
of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestry,  whose  glories,  won  in  happier  times, 
he  eclipsed  by  the  high  qualities^  w^hich  he  displayed  in  tlie  darkest  season 
of  temptation,  difficulty,  and  distress. 

Louis  Joseph,  Marquis  de  Montcalm  de  St.  Veran,  was  bom  at  the 
cluiteau  of  Candiac,  near  Nismes,  in  1712-  He  had  an  elder  brother,  who 
was  renowned  as  a  youthful  prodigy  of  learning,  and  who,  like  many 
other  youthful  prodigies,  died  in  childhood  of  a  disease  of  the  brain.  The 
two  brothers  were  educated  by  Dumaa,  under  whom  the  future  defender 
of  Canada  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  classics,  and  a  fondness  for 
literature,  which  distinguished  him  throughout  life ;  and  which  would 
probably  have  given  him  celebrity  as  a  writer  and  a  scholar,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  rank  and  social  station  had  not  devoted  him,  while 
atill  young,  to  a  military  career 

He  soon  attracted  notice  in  the  French  armies  both  for  bravery  and 
intelligence*  Ever  forward  to  meet  danger,  he  received  three  wounds  at 
the  battle  of  Placentia,  and  afterwards  aufiered  still  more  severely  at  the 
battle  of  Exilles,  In  17l-(>,  when  this  last-mentioned  engagement  was 
fought,  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  was  colonel  of  a  r^ment  of  infantry, 
and  he  there  received  a  lesson  which  he  afterwards  turned  to  good 
account,  of  how  useless  the  valour  of  the  l>est  troops  may  prove  against 
fortified  lines,  though  held  by  a  very  inferior  force,  if  the  defenders  are 
judiciously  commanded.  His  regiment  in  that  campaign  formed  part  of 
the  army  of  Dauphin^  with  which  I  he  Comte  de  Bellciale  endeavoured 
to  penetrate  into  Piedmont.  On  the  Gth  of  July,  Belleisle  assaulted  the 
entrenchments,  with  winch  the  Piedinontese  had  strengthened  the  pass  of 
Exilles.  The  French  columns  advanced  gallantly  in  three  attacks,  but 
were  each  lime  driven  back  with  heavy  loss;  though  sucii  was  the  devoted 
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▼alour  with  which  the  assaults  were  made,  that  some  of  the  Ffench  sol- 
dief«t  who  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  batteries^  sprang  into  the  enenriY*s 
linet  through  the  embrasmres  in  the  fortifi cation,  when  the  Piedmonlese 
eaJinoiiB  recoiled  after  a  discharge.  Enraged  at  these  reptilses,  the  Cotnte 
dt  BeUeisle,  (to  whom  a  marshal  s  baton  had  been  promised  if  he  could 
force  his  way  into  Piedmont,)  collected  the  officers  of  his  army,  formed 
them  jjito  a  single  column^  and  placing  himself  at  their  head,  with  the 
Frencli  colours  in  his  hand,  led  them  on  in  person  to  a  last  desperate 
eharg«.  Rusliing  forward  ihroygh  a  lire  that  thinned  their  ranks  at  every 
step,  this  cohort  of  French  nobility  came  sword  In  hand  upon  their  shel- 
tered foes*  Though  wounded  by  a  musket-ball  as  he  advanced,  Bolle- 
iite  planted  the  French  standard  within  the  Piedmontese  lines,  and  was 
tearing  down  the  palisades,  when  he  was  run  through  with  a  bayonet. 
Unable  to  force  their  way  forward,  and  unwilling  to  retreat,  the  greater 
part  of  his  officers  were  killed  around  him,  Montcalm  was  one  of  the 
few  that  escaped.  He  was  wounded*  and  had  fallen,  but  was  borne  back 
by  tome  of  his  surviving  comrades  to  the  French  position. 

On  recovering  from  the  effects  of  this  dreadful  day,  Montcalm  returned 
la  active  service ;  and  continued  to  distinguish  himself,  as  he  gradiiully 
roie  in  rank  in  the  French  armies,  in  Italy  and  in  Germany.  In  175(>, 
be  waa  a  field-marshal ;  and  tn  that  year  he  received  the  perilous  honour 
of  being  nominated  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  (orces  in  North 
Ametica,  and  being  entrusted  with  the  mission  of  striving  to  rescue 
Canada  from  the  English, 

The  amplitude  of  the  dominion  which  the  French  once  held  in  North 
Amorica,  of  New  France,  as  it  was  termed,  has  already  been  described 
tn  the  words  of  Chateaubriand.  But  a  single  glance  at  the  map  is  more 
convincing  than  the  most  eloquent  and  copious  description*  On  looking 
at  the  chart  of  the  eastern  coast  of  America  below  the  barren  limits  of 
the  Arctic  circle,  the  broad  estuary  of  the  St»  Lawrence  iixes  the 
attention.  Passing  inland  along  the  line  of  this  mighty  river  in  a  south* 
wcrterly  direction,  by  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  thence  through 
Irfowcr  and  Upper  Canada,  we  reach  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  the 
two  first  of  the  remarkable  chain  of  lakes,  or  rather  of  inland  seas, 
hich  belt  round  the  habitable  districts  of  the  New  World  as  far  as  the 

ighbourhood  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  of  the  great  river  that 
ills  its  waters  from  the  precincts  of  Lake  Superior  for  two  thousand  five 

mdred  miles  from  north  to  aouth,  till,  flowing  tlirough  Louisiana,  thi-y 
fill]  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  France  claimed  to  possess,  and  actually 
had  Of|;Bnixed  the  colonization  of  the  whole  of  the  territories  that  farm  the 
basin  of  the  St*  Lawrence  and  the  magnificent  valley  of  the  Missistippi.* 
She  had  founded  llie  city  of  New  Orleans  on  the  embouchure  of  the  last 
of  th«9e  rivers,  and  the  cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  on  the  most  com- 
manding Biles  of  the  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Round  New  Orleans 
*hc  had  colonized  a  district,  which  she  had  named  after  her  Grand 
Mnnarque,  Louisiana :  but  on  the  line  of  the  great  northern  river  she  had 
founded  the  far  more  important  settlements  of  Canada ;  and  had  also 
rolonir '->  ' -"-^  Breton  and  Acudia,  which  gave  the  apparent  command  of 
the  ♦:  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  her  Louisianian  settlement  gave  her 

tiiai  oi  iu^  uiisiiiatippi. 

Ucf  wiaeit  ttfttccmen  had  urged  on  the  Court  of  Versailles  the  cxpe- 

*  **  La  vmUte  du  MituiiiBrppt  e^t  ik  tout  prendre  tn  plua  nin|;iiiiiqtic  di'rnrttn*  que 
aif  Jaioais  yrep^nt  pour  ThubitJitiou  di;  l*ljuiumc/'— Dk  TucuyEviLLa, 
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dieo€y  of  forming  a  line  of  fortifications  throughout  the  interm^ate 
space  between  Canada  and  Louisiana^  and  aJso  of  sending  oat  ten 
thousand  French  peasants  to  fonn  settlements  under  the  shelter  of  these 
fortifications  along  the  shores  of  the  most  southerly  of  the  great  lakes, 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  western  affluents**  This 
bold  and  wise  project  was  slighted  by  the  home  govern ment ;  but  the 
able  men,  who  commanded  in  Canada  for  France,  did  much  for  its 
realization.  French  agents  penetrated  almost  every  part  of  the  vast 
wilderness  of  the  North  American  continent,  endeavouring  to  conciliate 
the  good-will  of  the  native  tribes,  or  at  least  to  direct  their  enmity 
against  the  Enghsh,  Fortified  posts  were  built  wherever  there  seemed 
the  faintest  hope  of  mamtaiuing  them ;  and  the  sublime  zeal  of  the 
French  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  was  perverted  in  aid  of  the  unparal- 
Itfkd  physical  energy  and  adventurous  dsuring  of  the  Canadian  hunteni,+ 
in  order  to  lay  the  seeds  of  French  influence  throughout  the  upper  half 
uf  the  New  World,  and  to  accumulate  overwhelming  resources  for  the 
invasion  and  ultimate  ruin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlements  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Atlantic. 

There  were  two  districts  over  which  the  French  rulers  of  Canada 
especially  sought  to  secure  their  grasp,  for  the  purpose  of  war  against  the 
English  colonies.  These  were  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  territory 
inmiediately  round  Lake  Cliamplain  and  Lake  George.  Here,  again,  the 
worst  map  is  more  emphatic  tlian  the  best  verbal  description.  It  will 
he  seen  that  the  river  Ohio  {which,  before  its  junction  with  the  river 
Monongahela,  is  called  the  Alleghany)  rises  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Luke  Erie ;  that  its  course,  though  winding,  is  generally  in  a  south- 
western direction ;  and  that  it  falls  into  the  Mississippi  after  flowing 
nearly  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  command  of  the 
upper  line  of  this  river,  added  to  that  of  the  southern  coasts  of  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario^  would  have  placed  the  colonies  of  New  York,  Pen- 
sylvania,  and  Virginia,  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  French  ;  not^ 
indeed,  necessarily  as  the  victims  of  immediate  conquest,  but  as  exposed 
to  such  continued  inroads  and  devastations,  that  their  subjection  must 
ultimately  have  been  certain. 

Against  the  more  north-easterly  of  the  English  colonies,  the  states  of 
New  England,  the  French  organized  another  system  of  attack,  by  seek- 
ing to  establish  themselves  along  the  small  lakes  called  Lakes  Champion 
and  George,  which  stretch,  in  a  line  from  north  to  south  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Montreal,  nearly  to  the  river  Hudson,  along  the 
hack  of  the  most  important  New  England  Slates.  The  forts  of  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point  were  considered  the  keys  to  the  possession  of 
this  line  of  attack.  The  other  line  of  attack  (by  the  south  of  the  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ohio)  was  principally  secured 
by  Fort  Oswego  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario*  of  Fort 
Niagara  near  the  celebrated  waterfall  l>etween  Ontario  and  Erie,  and 
Fort  Du  Quesne  (now  Pittsburg)  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  point  where  the 
Alleghany  unites  with  the  Monongahela. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  anticipated  paths  to  the  conquest  of  New 
England  by  New  France,  might  be  trod  in  the  other  direction ;  and  that, 
if  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  gained  the  ascendancy,  Canada  might  be  thus 
assailed  and  subdued  by  these  very  lines  of  operation.   Moreover  the  same 
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•  ««  §4X3  Witrburton'tt  ^*  CoQtiiie»t  of  Canada,"  vol.  ii,  p,  24. 
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gjhHioiai  eiltmry  of  the  St  Lawrence,  that  give  the  meatis  of  receivitig 
into  the  heurt  af  the  Canadian  territory  the  commerce  and  the  arrned  suc- 
ooors  of  the  mother^coimtry,  might  also  bring  home  to  Canada  liostile 
fleeti  uid  annies,  if  tlie  naval  power  of  France  should  be  humbled  by  a 
Eumpeftn  rival ;  though  tbe  strong  fortress  of  Louisburg  in  Cape  Breton, 
ai  Ihe  very  entrance  of  the  St.  Lawrenee,  was  a  powerful  protection  to 
Quobtc ;  and  the  position  of  Quebec  itself  was  so  strong,  that  it  might 
hmwe  been  fairly  hoped  that  no  hostile  annament  advancing  from  the 
Atlantic  could  capture  it,  or  could  ever  penetrate  in  front  of  its  batteries 
into  tlie  interior  of  Canada, 

The  conflict  between  the  English  and  French  races  in  America  had  been 
lofig  and  chequered  ;  but  the  balance  of  advantage  and  of  resources  for 
iiirlher  struggles  was  decidedly  against  France,  when  Montcalm  received 
tbe  dangerous  dignity  of  military  commander  of  Canada,     When   the 
glTiiUt  YTBT  of  the  Spanish  succession  was  terminated  in   Europe,  some 
dauaee   were  added   to  the    Treaty   of  Utrecht,  by  which   Louis  the 
Fourteenth  **  ceded  away  for  ever,  with  ignorant  indifference,  the  noble 
province  of  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  the  inexhaustible  fisheries  of  Newfound- 
land, and  his  claims  to  the  vast  but  almost  unknown  regions  of  Hudson's 
Bay."     The  forty- three  years,  that  followed  1713,  had  been  partly  times 
of  open  war ;  and  they  had  always  been  times  of  active  real  hostility 
between  the  French  and  English  in  America,  even  when  the  two  nations 
were  nominally  at  peace.     In  the  midsummer  of  1756,  the  first  year 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  English  had  experienced  several  disasters, 
but  on  the  whole  they  were  gaining  the  mastery  over  the  French  in 
Americo.     Dradshaw's  defeat  on  the  Sth  of  July,  17^3,  had  caused  the 
BritiAh  arms  to  recede  for  a  time  from  the  Ohio.     But  Oswego,  the  most 
iaiportant   post   on   the  line  of  operations   from  Canada  towards   the 
Mmaiippi,  was  in  English  iiands :  and,  on  the  line  of  Lake  Champlain 
anrd  Loke  George,  Sir  William  Johnson,  at  the  head  of  the  militia  of 
Ibe  New  England  States,  had  gained  considerable  advantages,  and  had 
established  and  garrisoned  two  forts,  named  Fort  Wilham   Henry  and 
Fort  Edward.     The  number  of  regular  European  troops  collected  in  the 
English  colonies,  far  outnumbered  those  in  Canada :  and,  above  all,  the 
difference  between  the  population  of  Canada,  and  that  of  the  English 
€<>bnic«,  was  such  as  to  throw  fearful  odds  into  the  scale  against  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  uphold  the  fleur-de-Iys  of  France  against  the  flag  of 
Old  England  in  the  New  World.     The  whole  number  of  the  habitaiis  of 
Canada,  when   Alontcalm  arrived  there,  did  not  amount  to  sixty  thou- 
sand.    The   population    of   the   thirteen    English   colonies   exceeded   a 
mtUiofi  and  a  quarter.     The  difference   in  wealth   and  resources  was 
tf«D  i^reater.*     The  French  monarchy  had  transplanted  to  Canada  her 
Mimplad  and   corrupting   feudal    institutions.     Agriculture    languished 
among  th^  se%neuiB  and  vassal-peasants.     All  commerce,  and  nearly  all 
lada  were  monopolised  by  companies  and  individuals,  who  bought  their 
priinlfgeft  by  bribes  to  the  royal  mistresses  and  favourites  at  Versailles  i 
and  then  sought  to  enrich  themselves  by  practising  the  most  iniquitous 
Guilds  and  peculations  upon  the  unhappy  colonists.     There  was  no  self- 
gQTtnmieiiU     The  administrative  power  of  the  im[K-rial  country  intru- 
•iftiy  reflated  all  local  business,  even  of  the  most  trivial  chaiacter,  and 
•*  cnunpcd  individual  energy  by  tlie  constraining  force  of  centralisation." 

*  See  WttrburtoHy  vol*  ii.  p.  IM, 
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How  completely  intellectual  activity  among  her  coloBisis  was  discouraged 
by  France,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  there  was  not  permitted 
to  be  a  aingle  printing-press  in  Canadoi  during  the  whole  period  thai 
the  province  wtia  under  French  authority. 

On  the  other  hand  the  rival  English  colonists  had  thnTen  under  the 
salutary  neglect  o(  the  mother  country*  Entirely  self-governed  in 
'all  local  matters,  and  for  many  years  little  interfered  with  in  the 
management  of  attairs,  which  would  seem  to  fall  more  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  imperial  power ;  self-rely ing,  well-educated,  laboriously  in- 
dustrious, and  energetic  in  commercial  as  well  as  in  agricultural  pursuit*, 
the  Anglo-Americans  possessed  far  superior  elements  of  military  strength 
to  those  that  existed  in  Canada,  though  less  compactly  organized,  and  far 
less  easy  to  unite  for  the  systematic  operations  of  a  campaign. 

Earnest  intreaties  had  been  sent  from  Quebec  to  Paris  for  assistance, 
in  what  was  now  felt  to  be  the  decisive  struggle  between  the  French  and 
English  races  in  America.  With  all  its  faults  the  French  court  cannot 
be  denied  the  praise  of  having  generally  selected  men  of  eminent  ability 
to  fill  the  stations  of  high  command  in  its  provinces  ;  and  it  was  from  hit 
reputation,  not  only  for  courage  and  military  skill,  but  for  general  intel- 
lectual capacity  and  energy,  that  Montcalm  now  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  armies  in  Canada,  The 
Marquis  de  Vandreuil  was  at  this  time,  and  continued  to  be,  governor- 
general  of  the  province ;  the  relative  positions  of  him  and  Montcalm  being 
not  dissimilar  to  those  of  our  o^vn  governor-general  and  commander-in- 
chief  in  India  at  the  present  time. 

Montcalm  took  with  him  to  America  five  veteran  regiments  of  the 
French  army,  some  of  which  had  already  been  under  his  command,  and 
all  of  which  he  brought  to  Canada  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  equip- 
ment and  efficiency.  He  arrived  at  Quebec  at  the  end  of  July,  and 
remained  there  only  a  few  days  to  refresh  his  troops,  and  make  himself 
master  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Canada,  and  of  the  position  and  probable 
plans  of  the  enemy's  forces.  At  this  time  the  English  held  Oswego  with 
about  fourteen  hundred  regular  troops*  Lord  Loudon  and  General  Aber- 
cromby  were  at  Albany  on  the  Hudson  with  the  main  force  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  soldiers,  partly  British  and  partly  provincial.  From  that 
point  the  English  army  could  move  either  upon  Oswego,  or  upon  Lake 
Champlain,  An  Ejigliah  force  under  General  Winslow  was  already  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  lake,  and  threatened  the  forts  of  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga,  which  the  French  held  upon  its  shores.  Montcalm  resolved 
to  strike  an  effective  blow  upon  the  English  power  at  one  of  its  two 
advanced  points,  before  support  could  be  given  from  Lord  Loudon^s  central 
but  more  remote  army.  Oswego  was  Montcalm's  mark ;  but  he  first 
made  a  rapid  journey  to  Ticonderoga,  improved  its  defences,  and  assured 
it  as  far  as  possible  from  capture,  while  he  concentrated  the  chief  part  of 
the  French  force  upon  Oswego.  Returning  rapidly  from  Ticonderoga,  he 
collected  at  Montreal  the  veteran  regiments  that  he  had  brought  from 
France,  and  a  considerable  force  of  the  Canadian  militia.  With  these  he 
marched  to  Fort  Frontenac,  (now  Kingston)  near  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  5th  of  August  mustered  his 
European  and  Canadian  troops,  and  also  a  large  force  of  confederate 
Indian  warriors. 

The  co-operation  uf  the  native  tribes  was  eagerly  sought  both  by  the 
French  and  the  English  in  their  struggles  for  ascendancy  in  America. 
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Tthm  Indijuis  were  useless  against  regular  troops  in  an  encounter  in  a  fair 
'  Md,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  bring  them  under  elective  discipline, 
*  %a  check  their  ferocious  and  faithless  cruelty^  But  they  were  formid- 
aU#  combatants  in  the  irregular  warfare,  which  necessarily  formed  a  main 
psMt  of  a  contest  carried  on  amid  the  primieval  wildernessea  and  forests 
of  North  America.  The  French  far  surpassed  the  English  in  the  skill 
witli  which  they  ingratiated  themselves  with  the  Red  Men  of  the  New 
World  ;  and  Montcalm  was  peculiarly  eminent  for  the  ascendancy  vvhich 
he  acquired  over  the  native  warriors.  The  personal  description  vvhich  is 
giTen  of  Montcalm,  might  at  first  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  less 
fitted  to  become  popular  among  the  dignified  chiefs  and  braves  of  the 
Indian  iritjes,  than  among  the  ranks  of  his  own  mercurial  countrymen. 
He  is  described  as  "small  in  stature,  rapid  in  conversation,  and  of  rest- 
lots  mobility.**  •  But  his  courage,  his  remarkable  power  of  enduring 
prirations  and  fatigue,  the  cheerful  readiness  with  which  he  set  the  ex- 
mmple  of  facing  every  necessary  danger,  and  beanng  every  hardship,  the 
ikiU  which  he  showed  in  concealing  his  plans  from  the  enemy,  the 
enei^tic  celerity  with  which  he  dealt  his  blows,  and  the  adroitness  with 
Hf Kieh  he  withdrew  from  the  counter-blows  that  were  aimed  at  him,  soon 
CBSittd  him  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  native  allies;  and  no  other 
EiirDpean  general  ever  was  so  well-aided  by  the  Red  Men,  as  was  Mont- 
G^m,  not  only  during  the  successes  of  the  first  years  of  Ms  command,  but 
also  during  the  reverses  and  difficulties  of  the  latter  portion  of  his 
American  career. 

On  Uie  5th  of  August,  1756,  Montcalm  reviewed  at  Frontenac  the 
Ibuce  with  which  he  designed  to  capture  Oswego  \  on  the  9th  he  had 
placed  a  division  of  his  army  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  British 
petition  without  his  approach  having  been  discovered  ;  and  on  the  l$th 
he  had  his  whole  force  assembled,  and  opened  his  lines  against  a  small 
Ibrt  which  the  British  had  raised  near  Oswego,  as  an  advanced  work  for 
iii  defence.  On  the  13th  the  small  fort  was  captured,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th,  Montcalm  had  battered  down  part  of  the  walls  of 
Otwego  itself:  the  English  commander  and  many  of  his  men  had  fallen 
beoeath  the  superior  fire  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  remainder  of  the  garri- 
mm  surrendered.  Two  English  regiments  thus  became  Muntcalm's  pri* 
•oners ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  cannons,  six  vessels  of  war,  a  large 
flotilla  of  barks,  which  had  been  collected  on  the  river  close  to  the  fort, 
three  ehi^ts  of  gold,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  provisions  and  military 
stOTBA,  were  also  the  fruits  of  this  enterprise. 

The  Indian  nations  had  looked  on  the  existence  of  a  European  fort 
at  Oswego  with  peculiar  jealousy  and  ill-will ;  and  in  order  to  secure 
th<?ir  friendship,  Montcalm  had  the  sagacity  to  forego  the  immediate 
•dfanUge  of  placing  a  French  garrison  at  the  spot ;  and  caused  the 
remains  of  the  defences  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground. 

T  lid  success  raised  high  the  military  reputation  of  France  in 

the  -\  ^^  .  ild :  and  Montcalm  signalized  the  following  year  by  an  equally 
brilliant  achievement.  Lord  Loudon,  the  English  commander  in  Ame- 
lieat  resolved  to  make  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  in  Cape  Breion,  the  great 
operation  of  the  campaign  of  1757.  Montcalm  watched  in  grim  expec- 
latic^n,  until  Loudon,  by  drawing  away  tlie  flower  of  the  British  forces  to 
Ihlt  distant  enterprise,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  on 

•  Banerorfi  <•  Hittory  of  tht  American  Revolution,'*  vol  f.  p.  271. 
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the  advanced  poflts  of  English  power  near  Lake  George,  like  that  which 
he  had  dealt  them  near  Lake  Onlario.  Colotiel  Monro  held  Fort  William 
Henry  with  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men,  and  General  Webb  had  a 
force  of  four  thousand  more  at  Fort  Edward  nearer  to  the  New  England 
States.  Montcalm  determined  to  surprise  and  capture  Fort  W^illiani 
Henry.  He  suddenly  collected  the  warriors  of  thirty- three  Indian  tribes, 
and  his  French  veterans,  with  heavy  ordnance  and  stores  for  a  siege,  at 
Ticonderoga,  and  thence  moved  rapidly  southward  on  his  intended  prey. 
"It  had  been  a  season  of  scarcity  in  Canada.  But  smali  stores  were 
collected  for  the  army.  They  must  conquer  speedily  or  disband.  *  On 
such  an  expedition/  said  Montcalm  to  his  officers,  '  a  blanket  and  a  bear- 
skin are  the  warrior's  couch.  Do  like  me  with  cheerful  good-wilL  The 
soldier's  allowance  is  enough  for  us/ ''  * 

Enabled  by  the  zeal  of  his  troops  and  his  Indian  allies  to  drag  a 
flotilla  of  canoes  and  boats  across  the  neck  of  land  between  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  Lake  George,  and  to  traverse  unobserved  the  northeni  part  of 
the  last  lake,  Montcalm,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  brought  bis  full  force, 
amounting  to  eight  thousand  men,  close  upon  Fort  William  Henry; 
and  on  the  6th  the  trenches  had  been  dug  and  the  besieging  batteriej 
opened.  Monro  and  his  garrison  resisted  for  two  days  bravely :  hut 
their  anlmunition  began  to  fail :  Webb  refused  to  march  to  their  as- 
sistance,  and  on  the  9th  of  August  they  capitulated.  Fort  Williani 
Henry,  like  Fort  Oswego,  was  levelled  to  the  earth.  The  news  of  its 
fall  reached  Lord  Loudon  in  Capo  Breton,  and  recalled  him  from  hit 
ineflicient  o}>eration8  against  Louisburg  to  defend  New  York.  The 
downfall  of  the  British  power  in  America  was  thought  by  many  to  j 
imminent  ;t  and  though  Montcalm's  means  were  inadequate  for  folio 
up  Ills  SUCCLS3  by  a  regular  invasion  of  the  English  colonies,  he 
their  whole  landward  frontier  with  flame  and  desolation.  And  numer- 
ous bands  of  Canadians  and  Indians  in  the  French  alliance  made  inces 
sant  inroads  into  the  territory  of  Qyary  British  settlement,  from  New 
Hampshire  and  MassachuBets  round  to  the  Carol inas* 

But  tliough  thus  triumphant  in  the  field,  Montcalm  felt  his  strength 
gradyally  diminishing,  and  knew  too  well  how  inadequate  were  the 
resources  of  Canada,  against  those  which  the  English  in  America  still 
possessed  against  him*  Montcalm*s  entcrprizes  and  the  incessant  border- 
warfare  called  nearly  the  whole  serviceable  male  population  of  Canada 
away  from  the  labours  of  agriculture,  A  scarcity  of  com  and  other  pro- 
visions was  the  inevitable  result.  In  a  dispatch  written  by  Montcalm  lo 
the  French  ministry  in  February  1758,  the  victorious  general  «ayai  **  I 
shudder  when  I  think  of  provisions.  The  famine  is  very  great.  In  spite 
of  all  our  success.  New  France  needs  peace,  or  sooner  or  later  it  must 
fiill;  such  are  tho  numbers  of  the  English,  such  the  difficulty  of  our 
receiving  supplies."  He  was  urgent  in  his  entreaties  for  reinforcements 
in  troops,  artillery,  and  munitions  :  but  the  government  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour  (as  Sismondi,  with  just  indignation,  terms  the  French  go- 
vernment of  that  time)  gave  itself  no  trouble  about  the  fate  of  Canada; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  government  had  passed,  in  1737, 
into  the  energetic  hands  of  the  elder  Pitt,  whose  favourite  project  was 
the  destruction  of  the  French  power  in  America,  and  who  employed  the 
vast  resources  of  England  fearlessly,  unsparingly,  and  pertinaciously  for 
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the  eomplete  conquest  of  Canada.  Yet  for  one  year  more  did  the  geniuii 
of  Montcalm  delay  that  event;  and  the  year  1758  was  marked  by  the 
most  brilliant,  though  it  was  the  last  of  his  victories. 

Three  expeditions  were  undertaken  by  the  British  this  year  in  Ame- 
fica.  Loui»bui|(  was  attacked  by  a  formidable  armament  from  England. 
A  force  of  fifteen  thousand  regular  Bdti&h  troops  and  five  thousand  pro> 
ftfiaals  was  formed  in  Philadelphia  under  General  ForheSf  and  destined 
to  Cf^ure  Fort  Ihi  Quesne,  and  sweep  the  French  from  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  :  while  the  largest  European  army  yet  seen  in  the  New  World  was 
eoUected  at  Albany,  under  General  Abererombie,  and  designed  to  con* 
qucr  thd  French  forts  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  and  advance  by 
Lake  Champlain  into  Canada.  Montcalm  knew  this  to  be  the  most 
foftnidable  of  the  blows  levelled  at  his  province  ;  and  he  determined  to 
meet  it  in  person.  Abercrombie  set  his  army  in  motion  early  in  July, 
and  rvaehed  the  north-western  shore  of  Lake  George  a  little  to  the  south 
of  Tieonderoga.  He  had  fifteen  thousand  men,  more  than  six  thousand 
of  whom  were  regular  British  troops.  Montcalm  had  not  more  than 
three  thousand  French  soldiers,  and  about  five  hundred  Canadians.  But 
he  KtDimhtfed  the  day  of  Exilles,  and  fortified  a  position  in  front  of 
Tieonderoga  with  an  earthen  breastwork  and  a  tliick  abattis  of  felled 
tTMft.  Abercrombie  made  no  attempt  to  turn  his  line,  byt  sent  the  Bri- 
tilfa  infantry  forward  to  storm  tlie  centre  of  Montcalm's  position,  with 
tlial  |irodigaitty  of  valour  and  parslmoniousness  of  ekill,  which  have  too 
oHen  caused  English  blood  to  be  lavished  like  water. 

N«T«r  was  that  more  cruelly  the  case  than  at  Ticonderoga  on  the  8th 
of  July,  1758.  As  the  British  regiments  struggled  amid  the  felled  trees 
that  formed  the  front  of  the  French  position*  Montcalm's  men,  admirably 
poeted  behind  the  breastwork,  shot  them  down  by  hundreds.  Hour  af^er 
r  did  this  scene  of  butchery  continue ;  the  obstinate  courage  of  the 
\Uh  only  serving  to  increase  the  carnage.  At  last  the  attacking 
mns  in  their  confusion  fired  upon  each  other ;  hopeless  disorder 
ftOewed,  and  finally  Abercromby  s  splendid  army  fled  in  utter  rout, 
k«Tiiig  no  less  than  1 950  killed  and  wounded,  while  Montcalm's  little 
forte  only  lost  5E)0. 

This  TOtory  gave  Canada  safety  for  the  year  along  the  line  of  the 
lakety  but  on  the  other  two  scenes  of  warfare,  the  English  were  successful. 
Louiiburg  and  Fort  Du  Quesne  were  taken :  and  it  wtLs  known  that 
Fitt  wiereselved  to  renew  the  attack  on  Canada  in  the  next  year  with 
•till  luger  florees,  led  by  abler  and  bolder  g^enerals.  Abandoned  by  the 
ncndl  government,  Montcalm  prepared  to  do  his  duty  to  the  laist,  and  in 
ID  hit  own  words^  "resolved  to  find  a  grave  under  the  ruins  of  the 
colony.* 

Though  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  which  he  was 
left  to  maintain,  and  certain  that  he  must  inevitably  be  crushed  sooner  or 
later  by  the  enemy,  Montcalm  found  consolation  in  the  thought,  that  the 
eooqnett  of  Canada  would  eventually  prove  a  more  injurious  blow  to 
SagUnd  herself  than  to  France.*  He  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee  and 
faetell,  that  as  soon  as  the  English  colonists  in  America  were  relieved 
from  tlie  preesure  of  a  hostile  French  powder,  they  would  feel  themselves 
indqiisident  of  English  protection,  and  that  their  revolt  against  England 
would  be  the  speedy  result  of  that  feeling.     Montcalm  made  this  remark- 
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able  prediction  only  a  few  days  before  his  own  death »  and  v/hen  he  kaeW 
himself  to  be  a  doomed  man.  Like  tlie  prophecy  of  the  dying  Hector, 
the  prediction  of  tlie  falling  defender  of  Canada  was  speedily  and  com- 
pletely realised.  The  surrender  of  Comwallis  at  New  York  followed 
within  twenty*tvvo  years  of  the  victory  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec. 

The  great  events  of  the  Canadian  campaign  of  1759,  the  genius,  the 
glory  and  the  death  of  Wolfe,  are  too  familiar  to  English  readers  to  need.j 
recapitulation  here.  But  the  historians  of  Anglo-Saxon  race,  who  dwelll 
with  pride  on  the  achievements  of  our  own  general,  concur  also  in  merited 
eulogies  on  the  calm  intrepidity  and  ready  skill  with  which  Montcalm 
encountered  his  heroic  antagonist^  and  delayed  the  fall  of  Canada  during 
many  a  week  of  fluctuating  warfare. 

Of  the  three  English  armies  which  assailed  Canada  in  1759  two  were 
so  far  kept  in  check,  that,  though  they  gained  advantages,  they  were 
unable  to  reach  Quebec,  and  co-operate  in  its  reduction.     And,  had  the 
third  English  army  been  commanded  by  an  ordinary  general,  that  also 
would  have  been  baffled  by  the  skilful  tactics  of  Montcalm,  and  com- 
pelled at  the  approach  of  winter  to  retire  from  the  uncaptured  walls 
of  the  Canadian  capital.     Even   against  the  genius  and  gallantry   of 
Wolfe*  Montcalm  long  maintained  the  advantage,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
July  gave  him  a  severe  repulse  in  an  attempt  made  by  the  English  to  I 
storm  the  French  lines  at  Montmorenci.     When  at  length  Wolfe  suc- 
ceeded in   placing  his  army  on  the  heights  of  Abraliam  above  Quebec,! 
Montcalm  led  his  feeble  force  to  tlie  desperate  effort  to  disludge  thel 
English  (by  which  alone  the  city  coidd  be  saved)  with  as  mudi  im-| 
petuoua  valour,  as  he  had  previously  shown  coolness  and  caution.     But  I 
the  result  of  the  encounter  between  Wolfe's  veterans  and  *'  Montcalm's  J 
five  weak   French   battalions   mingled  with   disorderly  peasantry''  (aflj 
Wolfe  had  truly  described  them)  could  not  be  doubtful     Montcalm  waa  I 
stiTick  by  a  musket-ball  early  in  the  action ;  but  he  continued  to  cheer  j 
on  his  men  who  fought,  and  to  rally  those  who  fled,  till  he  received  a  j 
second  bullet,  beneath  which  he  fell  mortally  wounded.     He  was  borne  1 
back  into  Quebec  by  his  %ing  army ;  and  his  wounds  were  examined.  J 
The  surgeon  at  once  pronounced  that  he  had  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  I 
hours  to  live.     **  So  much  the  better/*  he  replied,  **  for  I  shall  not  liva  1 
to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec."     He  gave  some  military  advice  to  thel 
officers  who  were  near  him  ;  and  on  being  questioned  further  by  Be 
Ramsay  (who  was  next  in  command)  abt^ut  the  defence  of  the  city,  he 
replied,  "1  commend  the  honour  of  France  to  your  hands.     For  myself,  i 
my  time  is  verj^  short,  and  I  must  devote  it  to  God."     He  passed  accord*  j 
ingly  the  last  hours  of  his  existence  in  earnest  prayer,  and  in  receivingi 
from  his  chaplain  the  last  offices  of  religion.     At  five  in  the  morning  < 
the  1 4th  of  September,  17^9  (the  day  after  the  battle  of  Quebec), 
away  the  spirit  of  Montcalm,  a  hero,  whom  France  may  proudly  ranfcj 
with  her  St,  Louis  and  her  Chevalier  Bayard. 
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*<  Ah,  human  heiirtu  are  strangely  cast, 
Time  ftofteni  grief  and  pain  ; 
Like  reed«  that  shiver  in  the  hlatt, 
They  bend  to  rise  again. 

*'  But  »he  in  silence  liuwed  her  head, 
Tt»  none  her  sorrow  would  impart; 
lilarthV  faithful  aniu  eadme  the  dead. 
And  hide  for  aye  her  broken  heart  1 


S.  M. 


OtJR  man  James  came  to  me  to  request  the  loan  of  one  of  the  horses, 

^to  attend  a  funeral.     M —  was  absent  on  business^  aiid  the  horses  and 

he  ]iiao*«  time  were  both  greatly  needed  to  prepare  the  land  for  the  fail 

I  demurred ;  James  looked  anxious  and  disappointed  ;  and  the 

of  the  horse  was  at  length  jf ranted,  but  not  without  a  strict  iajunc- 

I  tion  that  he  should  return  to  his  work  the  moment  the  funeral  was  over, 

[He  did   not  come  back  until  late  that   eveniug.     I   had  just   fini.^hed 

pj  tea,  and  was  nursing  ray  wrath  at  his  staying  out  the  whole  day, 

ioen  the  door  of  the  room  (we  had  but  one,  and   that  was  sliared   in 

I  common  with  the  servants)  opened,  and  the  delinqueut  at  last  appeared. 

iMe  bung  up  the  new  English  saddle,  and  sat  down  by  the  blazing 

llbeuth  without  speaking  a  word. 

"  Whmi  detained  you  so  long,  James  ?  You  ought  to  have  had  half 
an  »cre  of  land*  at  least,  ploughed  to-day*" 

"  Verra  tme,  mistress.  It  was  nac  fau'to"'  mine.  I  had  mista*en  the 
hour.  The  funeral  didna'  come  in  afore  sun-down,  and  1  cam'  awa' 
directly  it  was  ower." 

"  Was  it  any  relation  of  yours  ?*' 

**  Na,  na,  jist  a  freend,  an  auld  acquaintance,  but  nane  o'  mine  ain 
kin.     I  never  felt  sare  sad  in  a'  mv  life,  as  I  ha'  dune  this  day.     I  ha* 
I  the  clods  piled  on  mony  a  heici,  and  never  felt  the  saut  tear  in  my 
TiTtn.     But«  puir  Jeanie  !  puir  lass.     It   was  a  sair  sight  to  see  them 
iJirown  doon  upon  her.** 

My  curiosity  was  excited ;  I  pushed  the  tea-things  from  me,  and 
told  Bell  to  give  James  his  supper, 

**  Noething  for  me  the  night.  Bell — -I  canna'  eat — my  thoughts  will  a* 

rtn  on  that  puir  lass.     Sae  young — sae  bonnie,  an'  a  few  months  ago  as 

blythe  as  a  lark,  an*  now  a  clod  o*  the  earth*     Hout  we  maun  all  dee 

nhen  our  ain  time  comes ;  but,  somehow,  I  canna*  think  that  Jeanie 

ought  to  ha*  gane  sae  sune.'* 

'*  Who  it  Jeanie  Bums  ?     Tell  me,  James»  something  about  her." 
In  compliance  with  my  request*  the  man  gave  me  the  following  story, 
wbh  J  could  convey  it  tu  his  own  words,  but  though  I  can  perfectly 
■difitaad  the  Scotch  dialect  when  spoken,  I  could  not  write  it  in  its 
log  simplicity  :   that  honest,  truthful  brevity,  which  is  so  cha- 
Ctenstic  of  this  noble  people.     The  smooth  tones  of  the  blarney  may 
atter  our  vanity,  and  please  us  for  the  moment ;  but  who  places  any 
confidence  in  those  by  whom  it  is  employed.     We  know  that  it  is  only 
VOL*  xxxiu  I* 
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uttered  to  cajole  and  deceive^  and  when  tlie  novelty  wears  off,  the  repe- 
tition awakens  indignation  and  di^g^tii^t ;  but  who  mistrusts  the  blunt, 
straightforward  speech  of  the  land  of  Burns — for  good  or  ill,  it  strikes 
home  to  the  heart, 

"  Jeanie  Burns  was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  t»hoemakerj  who 
gained  a  eomfortable  living  h}^  his  trade  in  a  small  town  in  Ayrshire^ 
Her  father^  like  herself,  was  an  only  child,  and  followed  the  same  voea- 
lion,  and  wrought  utider  the  same  roof  that  his  father  had  done  before 
bim»  The  elder  Burns  had  met  with  many  reverses,  and  now  helple&s 
and  blind,  was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  his  son.  Honest 
Jock  had  not  married  until  late  in  life,  tliat  he  might  more  com- 
fortably provide  for  the  wants  of  his  aged  parent.  His  mother  had 
been  dead  for  some  years.  She  was  a  meek,  pious  woman,  and  Jock 
quaintly  affirmed,  *  That  it  had  pleased  the  Lord  to  provide  a  better  in- 
heritance for  his  dear  ankl  mither  than  his  arm  could  win,  proud  and 
happy  as  he  would  have  been  to  have  supported  her  when  she  was  no 
longer  able  to  work  for  him/ 

**  Jock's  paternal  love  was  repaid  at  last ;  chance  threw  in  his  w*ay  a 
cannieyoutig  last*,  bailh  guid  and  bonnie  :  they  were  united,  and  Jeanie 
was  the  sole  fruit  of  this  marriage.  But  Jeanie  proved  a  host  in  her- 
»elf»  and  grew  up  the  best  natured,  the  prettiest,  and  the  roost  indus- 
trious lass  in  the  village,  and  was  a  general  favourite  both  with  young 
and  old.  8he  helped  her  mother  in  the  houi?e,  bound  shoes  for  her 
father,  and  attended  to  all  the  wauts  of  her  dear  old  grandfather, 
Saunders  Burns  ;  who  was  so  much  attached  to  his  Utile  handmaid, 
that  he  was  never  happy  when  she  was  absent. 

"  Happiness  is  not  a  flower  of  long  growth  in  this  world  ;  it  requires 
the  dew  and  sunhght  of  heaven  to  nourish  it,  and  it  soon  withers,  re- 
moved from  its  native  skies.  The  cholera  visited  the  femote  village. 
It  smote  the  siroiiy^  man  in  the  pride  of  his  strength,  and  the  matron  in 
the  beauty  of  her  prime;  while  it  spared  the  helpless  and  ihe  aged,  the 
infant  of  a  few  days,  and  the  parent  of  many  years.  Both  Jeanie*s 
parents  fell  victims  to  the  fatal  disease,  and  the  old  blind  Saunders  and 
the  youn^^  Jeanie  were  left  to  fight  alone  a  hard  battle  with  poverty  and 
grief.  The  truly  deserving  are  never  entirely  forsaken.  God  may 
afHict  them  with  many  trials,  but  he  watches  over  them  still,  and  oflen 
provides  for  their  wants  in  a  manner  truly  miraculous.  Sympathising 
friends  gathered  round  the  orphan  girl  in  her  hour  of  need,  and  ob- 
tained for  her  sufficient  employment  to  enable  her  to  support  her  old 
grandfather  and  herself,  and  pro  .ide  for  them  the  common  necessaries 
of  hfe. 

**  Jeannie  was  an  excellent  sempstress,  and  what  between  making 
waistcoats  and  irousers  for  the  tailors,  and  binding  shoes  for  the  shoe* 
makers,  a  business  that  she  thoroughly  undersiood,  she  soon  had  her 
little  hired  room  neatly  furnished,  and  her  grandfather  as  clean  and 
spruce  as  ever.  When  she  led  him  into  the  kirk  of  a  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, all  the  neighbours  greeted  the  dutifid  daughter  with  an  approving 
smile^  and  the  old  man  looked  so  serene  and  happy  that  Jeanie  was 
fully  repaid  for  her  labours  of  love. 

**  Her  industry  and  piety  ofien  formed  the  theme  of  conversation  to 
ihe  young  lads  of  the  village.  •What  a  guid  wife  Jeanie  Burns  will 
mak','  cried  one,  *  Aye/  said  another,  'he  need  na  complain  of  ill- 
fortin,  who  has  the  luck  to  get  the  like  o'  her.' 
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An'  »he  's  sac  bonnie,'  would  Willie  Robertson  add  witli  a  sigh 
}l  would  na*  covet  tbe  wealtb  o'  the  hale  world  an  she  were  mine,* 

•'  Willie  wa5  a  fine  active  young  man,  who  bore  an  excellent  character, 
and  his  comrades  thought  it  very  likely  that  Willie  was  to  be  the 
fortunate  man. 

"  Robertson  was  ihe  youngest  son  of  a  farmer  in  ihe  neighbourhood. 
He  had  no  land  of  his  own,  and  he  was  one  of  a  very  large  familv. 
From  a  boy  he  had  assisted  his  father  in  working  the  farm  for  their 
common  maintenance ;  but  after  be  took  to  looking  at  Jeanie  Darns  at 
kirk,  instead  of  minding  his  prayers,  he  began  to  wish  that  ho  had  a 
homestead  of  his  own,  which  he  could  ask  Jeanie  and  her  grandfather 
to  sliare,  *'  He  made  his  wishes  known  to  his  father.  The  old  man  was 
pnidenU  A  marriage  with  Jeanie  Burns  offered  no  advantages  in  a 
pecuniary  riew.  But  the  gir!  was  a  good  honest  girl,  of  whom  any  man 
might  be  proud.  He  had  himself  married  for  love,  and  had  enjoyed 
great  comfort  in  his  wife. 

«i  t  Willie,  my  lad,'  be  said,  *  I  canna'  gi*e  ye  a  share  o'  the  farm*  It 
ts  ower  sma*  for  the  mony  mouths  it  has  to  feed.  I  ba'e  laid  by  a  little 
•illcr  for  a  rainy  day,  an'  this  1  will  gi'e  ye  to  win  a  farm  for  yerseU  in 
the  woods  o'  Canada.  There  is  plenty  o'  room  there,  an*  industry 
brings  its  ain  reward.  If  Jeanie  Burns  lo'ea  you,  as  weel  as  yer  dear 
tniiher  did  me,  she  will  be  fain  to  follow  you  there,* 

•♦Willie  grasped  his  father's  hand,  for  he  was  too  much  elated  to 
speak ^  and  he  ran  away  to  tell  his  tale  of  love  to  the  girl  of  his  heart, 
Jennie  had  long  loved  Robertson  in  secret,  and  they  were  not  long  In 
settling  the  matter.  They  forgot  in  their  first  moments  of  joy  that  old 
Saunders  had  to  be  consulted,  for  they  bad  determined  to  take  the  old 
man  with  them.  But  here  an  obstacle  occurred  of  which  they  had  not 
dreamed.  Old  age  is  selfish,  and  Saunders  obstinately  refused  to  com- 
ply with  their  wishes.  The  grave  that  held  the  remains  of  bis  wife  and 
§on  was  dearer  to  him  than  all  the  comforts  promised  to  him  by  the 
impatient  lover*  in  that  far  foreign  land,  Jeanie  wept — but  Saunders, 
deaf  and  blind,  neither  heard  nor  saw  her  grief,  and,  like  a  dutiful  child, 
the  breathed  no  complaint  to  him^  but  promised  to  remain  with  him 
until  his  bead  rested  upon  the  same  pillow  with  the  dead. 

**  This  was  a  sore  and  great  trial  to  Willie  Robertson,  but  he  consoled 
himself  for  his  disappointment  with  the  tliought  that  Saunders  could  not 
live  long,  and  that  he  would  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  his  Jean,  and 
bmve  ererytbing  ready  for  her  reception  agaifjst  the  old  man  died. 

**•!  was  a  conjoin  of  Willie's,*  continued  James,  *  by  the  mither'a 
•idep  Knd  he  persuaded  me  to  accompany  bim  lo  Canada.  We  set  sail 
iho  first  day  of  May,  and  were  here  in  time  to  chop  a  small  fallow  for  a 
fall  crop.  Willie  Robertson  had  more  of  ibis  world's  gear  than  I,  for 
his  father  had  provided  bim  with  sufficient  funds  to  purchase  a  good 

lot  of  wild  land,  which  be  did  in  tbe  townahip  of  M ,  and  I  was  to 

work  with  him  on  shares.  We  were  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  that 
place,  and  we  found  the  work  before  us  rough  and  bard  to  our  heart's 
oontent.  But  Willie  bad  a  strong  motive  for  exertion --and  never  did 
man  work  harder  than  be  did  that  first  year  on  hi^  bush-farm,  for  t  he 
lore  of  Jeanie  Burns/ 

**  We  built  a  comfortable  log- bouse,  in  which  we  were  assisted  by 
ihe  fow  neighbours  we  had,  who  likewise  lent  a  hand  in  clearing  ten 
we  had  chopped  for  fall  crop. 
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'^  All  this  time  Willie  k<?pt  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  Jeanie 
Bums*  and  he  used  to  talk  to  me  of  her  coming  out,  and  his  future 
plans,  every  night  when  our  work  was  done.  If  I  bad  not  loved  and 
respected  the  girl  niysel*  I  should  have  got  unco'  tired  o'  the  suhject. 

"  We  had  just  put  in  our  first  crop  of  wheat,  when  a  letter  came 
frora  Jeanie  bringing  us  the  news  of  her  grandfather^a  death.  Weel  I 
ken  the  word  that  W^illie  spak'  to  me  when  he  closed  that  letter. 
*  Jamie,  the  auld  man  is  gane  at  last — an',  God  forgi'e  me,  1  feel  loo 
gladsome  to  greet,  Jeanie  is  willin  to  come  whenever  I  ha'e  the 
means  to  hring  her  out,  an',  hout  man,  I  'm  jist  thinkin*  that  she  winna' 
ha'e  to  wait  lang/ 

"  Good  workmen  were  getting  very  high  wages  ju8t  then,  and  Willie 
left  the  care  of  the  place  to  me»  and  hired  for  three  months  with  auld 
S^iuire  Jones.  He  was  an  excellent  teamster,  and  could  put  his  hand 
to  any  sort  of  work.  When  his  term  of  lervice  expired  be  sent  Jeanie 
forty  dollars  to  pay  her  passage  out,  which  he  hoped  she  would  not 
delay  longer  than  the  spring. 

"He  got  an  answer  from  Jeanie  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  but 
she  thought  that  her  voyage  might  he  delayed  until  the  fall.  The  good 
woman,  with  whom  she  had  lodged  since  her  parent's  died,  had  just  lost 
her  husband,  and  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  she  begged  Jeanie 
to  slay  with  her  until  her  daughter  could  leave  her  service  in  Edin- 
burgh and  come  to  take  charge  of  the  house.  This  person  had  been  a 
kind  and  steadfast  friend  to  Jeanie  in  all  her  troubles,  and  had  helped 
her  nurse  the  old  man  in  his  dying  illness.  I  am  sure  it  was  just  hke 
Jeanie  to  act  as  she  did.  She  had  all  her  life  looked  more  lo  the  com- 
forts of  others  than  to  her  ain.  But  Robertson  was  an  angry  man 
when  he  got  that  letter,  and  he  said,  *  If  that  was  a'  the  lo*e  that  Jeanie 
Burns  had  for  him,  to  prefer  an  auld  woman's  comfort,  who  was 
naething  to  her,  to  her  betrothed  husband,  she  might  bide  awa*  as  lang 
as  she  pleased,  he  would  never  trouble  himser  to  write  to  her  again/ 

"  I  did  na*  think  that  the  man  was  in  earnest,  an'  I  remonstrated  with 
him  on  his  fo!ly  an*  injustice.  This  ended  in  a  sharp  quarrel  at  ween 
us,  and  I  left  him  to  gang  his  ain  gale,  an'  went  to  live  with  my  uncle, 
who  kept  a  blacksmith's  forge  in  the  village. 

"  After  a  while,  we  heard  that  Willie  Robertson  was  married  to  a 
Canadian  woman — neither  young  nor  good-looking,  and  very  much  his 
inferior  in  every  way,  but  she  had  a  good  lot  of  land  in  the  rear  of 
his  farm.  Of  course  I  thought  that  it  was  all  broken  off  with  puir 
Jeanici  and  I  wondered  what  she  would  spier  at  the  marriage. 

**  It  was  ear!)"  in  Jime,  and  our  Canadian  woods  were  in  their  first 
flush  o'  green — an'  how  green  an*  lightsome  they  be  in  their  spring 
dress — when  Jeanie  Burns  landed  in  Canada.  She  travelled  her  lane  up 
the  country,  wondering  why  Willie  was  not  at  Montreal  to  meet  her  as 
he   had  promised  in  the   last  letter  he  sent  her.     It  was  late   in  the 

afternoon  when  the  steam-boat  brought  her  to  C ,  and,  without  waiting 

to  ask  any  questions  respecting  him,  she  hired  a  roan  and  cart  to  take 

her  and  her  luggage  to  M *     The  road  through  the  bush  was  very 

heavy^  and  it  was  night  before  they  reached  Robertson's  clearing,  and 
with  some  difficulty  the  driver  found  his  way  among  the  logs  to  the 
cabin-door 

♦*  Hearing  the  sound  of  wheels,  the  wife,  a  coarse  ill-dressed  slattern, 
came  out  to  see  what  could  bring  strangers  to  such  an  out-o'-the-way 
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i  ihat  late  hour.  **  Puir  Jeanie  I  I  can  weel  imagine  I  he  fluUer- 
mg  o'  her  heart  when  she  spier*d  of  the  woman  for  ane  Willie  Robertson, 
aud  asked  if  he  was  at  harae  ?  * 

**  *  Yes»*  anifwered  the  wife  gruffly,  *  But  he  is  not  in  from  the 
fallow  yelp— you  may  see  him  up  yonder  tending  the  blazing  logs/ 

•*  \lliile  Jeanie  was  striving  to  look  in  the  direction  which  tbe  woman 
pointed  out,  and  could  na*  see  through  the  learn  that  blinded  her  e*e, 
tbe  driver  jumped  down  from  the  cart,  and  asked  the  puir  girl  where 
he  should  leave  her  trunks,  as  it  was  getting  hie,  and  he  must  be  off? 

**  •  You  need  not  bring  these  big  chests  in  here/  said  Mrs*  Robert- 
wotif  •  I  have  no  room  in  my  house  for  strangers  and  their  luggage.' 

**  *  Your  house  1 '  gasped  Jeanie,  catching  her  arm,  'Did  ye  na' 
tell  mo  that  he  lived  here? — and  wherever  Willie  Robertson  hides 
Jeanie  Burns  sud  be  a  welcome  guest.  Tell  him,'  she  continued, 
trembling  all  ower,  for  she  told  me  afterwards  that  there  was  something 
in  the  woman's  look  and  lone  that  made  the  cold  chills  run  to  her 
h«ttrt,  *  tliat  an  auld  friend  from  Scotland  has  jtst  come  ofif  a  lang 
wemrisofne  journey  to  see  him/ 

•**  You  may  speak  for  yourself  I '  cried  the  woman  angrily,  *  for  my 
husband  is  now  coming  down  the  clearing/ 

The  word  husband  was  scarcely  out  o*  her  mouth  than  puir  Jeanie 

II  as  one  dead  across  the  door-  step. 

The  driver  lifted  up  the  unfortunate  girl,  carried  her  into  the 
eabm,  and  placed  her  in  a  chair,  regardless  of  the  opposition  of  Mrs. 
Hobertson,  whose  jealousy  was  now  fairly  aroused,  and  who  declared 
that  the  bold  huzzie  should  not  enter  her  doors. 

"It  was  a  long  time  before  the  driver  succeeded  in  bringing  Jeanie 
to  herself,  and  she  had  only  just  unclosed  her  eyes  when  Willie  came  in, 

"  '  Wife/  he  said,  •  whose  cart  is  this  standing  at  the  door,  and  what 
do  these  people  want  here?* 

•*  •  You  know  best,'  cried  the  angry  woman,  bursting  into  tears;  *that 
eretiure  is  do  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  if  she  is  suSered  to  remain 
liere,  I  will  leave  the  house/ 

*' '  Forgi*e  me,  gude  woman,  for  having  unwittingly  offended  ye/ 
said  Jeanie,  rising.  *  But,  merciful  Father  I  how  sud  1  ken  that  Willie 
RoberUon,  my  ain  Willie,  had  a  wife?  Oh,  Willie!'  she  cried,  cover- 
ing  her  face  in  her  hands  to  hide  all  the  agony  that  was  in  her  heart. 
'  1  ha'  come  a  lang  way,  an*  a  weary  to  see  ye,  an'  ye  might  ha'  spared 
me  the  grie/ — the  burning  shame  o'  this.  Farewell,  Willie  Robertson, 
I  will  never  mair  trouble  ye  nor  her  wi*  my  presence,  but  this  cruel 
deed  of  yours  has  broken  my  heart!' 

*  She  went  away  weeping,  and  he  had  not  the  courage  to  detain  her, 
or  say  one  word  to  comfort  her,  or  account  for  his  strange  conduct ; 
yet,  if  I  know  him  right,  that  must  ha'  been  the  most  sorrowfu'  moment 
m  hiA  life. 

**  Jeanie  was  a  distant  connexion  of  my  uncle's,  and  she  found  us 
out  that  night,  on  her  return  to  the  village,  and  told  us  all  her  grief* 
My  aunt,  who  was  a  kind  good  woman,  was  indignant  at  the  treatment 
sne  had  received  i  and  loved  and  cherished  her  as  if  she  had  been  her 
own  child. 

••  For  two  whole  weeks  she  kept  her  bed,  and  was  so  ill  that  the 
r  despaired  of  her  life  ;  and  when  she  did  come  again  among  us, 
colour  had  faded  from  her  cheeks,  and  the  light  from  her  sweet 
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blue  eyes,  and  she  spoke  in  a  low  subdued  voice,  but  she  ocver  spoke 

of  him  as  the  cause  of  her  grief. 

"  One  day  she  called  me  aside  and  said — 

"  *  Jamie,  you  know  bow  1  lo'ed  an*  trusted  him^  an*  obeyed  bis  ain 
wishes  in  corain*  out  to  this  strange  country  to  be  bis  wife.  But  'tis  all 
over  now,'  and  she  pre.^sed  her  sma*  hands  tightly  over  her  breast  to  keep 
doon  the  swelling^  o*  her  heart.  *  Jamie,  I  know  now  that  it  is  a'  for 
the  best ;  I  lo'cd  hira  too  weel — mair  than  ony  creature  sud  lo  e  a 
perishing  thing  o'  earth.  But  I  thought  that  he  wud  be  sae  glad  an' 
sae  proud  to  see  his  ain  Jeanie  sae  sune*  But,  oh ! — ah,  weel  ! — I 
maun  na  think  o'  that ;  what  I  wud  jist  say  is  this/  an*  she  took  a  sma' 
packet  fra'  her  breast,  while  the  tears  streamed  down  her  pale  cheeks, 
*  He  sent  me  forty  dollars  to  bring  me  ower  the  fea  to  him — God  bless 
him  for  that,  1  ken  he  worked  hard  to  earn  it»  for  he  loVd  me  then — 
I  was  na*  idle  during  his  absence.  I  had  saved  enough  to  bury  my 
dear  auld  graudfatheri  and  to  pay  my  ain  expenses  out,  and  I  thought, 
like  the  gude  servant  in  the  parable,  I  wud  return  Willie  his  ain  with 
interest ;  an*  I  hoped  to  see  him  smile  at  my  diligence,  an'  ca*  me  his 
boonie  gude  lassie.  Jamie,  1  canna*  keep  this  siller,  it  hes  like  a  weight 
o'  lead  on  my  heart.  Tak'  it  back  to  him,  an*  tell  hira  fra*  me,  that  1 
forgi'e  him  a*  his  cruel  deceit,  an'  pray  to  God  to  grant  him  prosperity, 
and  restore  to  him  that  peace  o'  mind  o'  which  he  Ims  robbed  mo  for 
ever/ 

*'  1  did  as  she  bade  me.  Willie  looked  stupified  when  I  delivered 
lier  message.  The  only  remark  he  made,  when  I  gave  him  back  the 
money,  was,  *  1  maun  be  gratefu',  man,  that  she  did  ua  curse  me/  The 
wife  came  in,  and  he  hid  away  the  packet  and  slunk  off.  The  man 
looked  degraded  iu  his  own  eyes,  and  so  wretched,  that  1  pitied  him 
from  my  very  heart. 

**  When  I  came  home,  Jeaaie  met  me  at  my  uncle  s  gate.  '  Tell 
me/  she  said  in  a  low  anxious  voice,  '  tell  me,  cousin  Jamie,  what  passed 
atween  ye.     Had  he  nae  word  for  me  ?  * 

*•  *  Naething,  Jeanie,  the  man  is  lost  to  himser^  to  a'  who  anee  wished 
him  weel.     He  is  not  worth  a  decent  body's  thought/ 

«*  She  sighed  deeply,  for  I  saw  that  her  heart  craved  after  some  word 
fra*  him,  but  she  said  nae  mair,  but  pale  an'  sorrowfu*,  the  very  ghaist  o' 
her  former  sel*,  went  back  into  the  house, 

*'  From  that  hour  she  never  breathed  his  name  to  ony  of  us ;  but  we 
all  ken'd  that  it  was  her  love  for  hira  that  was  preying  upon  her  life. 
The  grief  that  has  nae  voice,  like  the  canker- worm,  always  lies  ne*est 
to  the  heart.  Puir  Jeaiiie  I  she  held  out  during  the  simmer,  but  when 
the  fall  came,  she  just  withered  aw  a'  like  a  flower,  nipped  by  the  early 
frost!  and  this  day  we  laid  her  in  the  earth. 

*«  After  the  funeral  was  ower,  and  the  mourners  were  all  gone,  I  stood 
bi^side  her  grave,  thinking  ower  the  days  of  ray  boyhood,  when  she  and 
I  were  happy  weans,  an*  used  to  pu*  the  gowans  together  on  the 
heathery  hills  o*  dear  auld  Scotland.  An'  I  tried  in  vain  to  under- 
■Ian  the  mysterious  providence  o'  God,  who  had  stricken  her,  who 
Itemed  sae  gude  and  pure,  an^  spared  the  like  o'  me,  who  was  mair 
deservin*  o*  his  wrath,  when  I  heard  a  deep  groan,  an'  1  saw  Willie 
Koberlson  standing  near  me  beside  the  pve. 

»*•  Ye  may  as  weel  spare  your  grief  noo,  said  I,  for  I  felt  hard 
tuwartU  him.  *  an'  ri-joice  that  the  weary  is  at  rest/ 
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"  •  ll  was  1  murdered  her,*  said  he,  *  an'  the  thought  will  haunt  me 
to  my  !a«»l  day.     Did  she  remeraber  roe  on  her  death  bed  ?' 

*••  Her  ihoughrs  were  only  ken'd  by  Hira  who  reads  the  secrets  of  a' 
beftrU,  Willie.  Her  end  was  peace,  an'  her  Saviour*s  blessed  name  was 
the  last  sound  upon  her  lips.  But  if  ever  woman  died  fra'  a  broken 
hettrt«  there  she  lies/ 

** '  Oh,  Jeatiie  I '  he  cried,  '  mine  ain  darling  Jeanie  I  my  blessed 
lummiel  I  was  na*  worthy  o'  yer  love^ — my  heart,  too,  is  breaking.  To 
bring  ye  back  aince  mair,  I  wad  lay  me  down  an'  dee/ 

"  An*  he  flung  himsel*  upon  the  grave  and  embraced  the  fresh  clodji, 
and  greeted  like  a  child. 

*'  When  he  grew  more  calm,  we  bad  a  long  conversation  about  the 
and  truly  I  believe  that  the  man  was  not  in  his  right  senses  when 
_  ►  mirried  yon  wife ;  at  ony  rate,  he  is  not  lang  for  this  warld ;  he  has 
fTFtted  the  flesh  afT  his  baneii,  an'  before  many  months  are  ower,  his  heid 
will  lie  as  low  as  puir  Jeanie  Buma*s." 

While  I  was  pondering  this  sad  story  in  ray  mind,  Mrs.  II —  came  in. 
*•  You  hare  heard  the  news,  Mrs.  M —  ?  " 
I  looked  inquiringly. 

•'  One  of  Clark's   little   boys  that  were  lost  last  Wednesday  in   the 
roods  has  been  found.'* 
*"  This  is  the  first  1  have  heard  about  it.     How  were  they  lost  ?  '* 
"Oh,  'lis  a  thing  of  very  common  occurrence  here.     New  settlers* 
l^ho  arc  ignorant  of  the  danger  of  going  astray  in  the  forest,  are  always 
IV log  their  children  lost.     This  is  not  the  tirst  instance  by  many  that 
have  known,  having  myself  lived  for  many  years  in  the  bush.     I  only 
ponder  that  it  does  not  more  frequently  happen. 

•*  These  little  fellows  are  the  sons  of  a  poor  man  who  came  out  this 
tmuner,  and  who  has  taken  up  some  wild  land  about  a  mile  back  of  us, 
rards  the  plains.  Clark  is  busy  logging  up  a  small  fallow  for  fall 
,  on  which  his  family  must  depend  for  bread  during  the  ensuing 
VCttr;  and  he  is  so  anxious  to  get  it  ready  in  time,  that  ho  will  not  allow 
mmielf  an  hour  at  noon  to  go  home  to  his  dinner,  which  his  wife  gener* 
ally  sends  in  a  basket  to  the  woods  by  his  eldest  daughter. 

'  Last   Wednesday   the  girl   had   been   sent   on    an    errand    by  her 

ft04her,  who  thought,  in  her  absence,  that  she  might  venture  to  trust 

be  two  boy«  to  lake  the  dinner  to  their  father.     The  boys  were  from 

fcYcn  to  five  years   old,  and  very  smart  and   knowing   for  their  age. 

^They  promised  to  mind  all  her  directions,  and  went  off  quite  proud  of 

the  task,  carrying  the  basket  between  them. 

'*  How  they  came  to  ramble  away  into  the  woods,  the  younger  child 
i«  ti)o  much  stupified  to  tell ;  and  pcrhiips  he  is  too  young  to  remember, 
anight  the  father  returned,  and  scolded  the  wife  for  not  sending  his 
aner  aa  usual ;  but  the  poor  woman  (who  all  day  had  quieted  her  fears 
iith  the  belief  that  the  children  had  stayed  with  their  fitther),  instead 
'paying  any  regard  to  his  angry  words,  demandeilj  in  a  tone  of  agony, 
what  had  become  of  her  children  ? 

'  Tireti  and  hungry  as  Clark  was,  in  a  moment  he  comprehended  their 
Bger,  and  started  off  in  pursuit  of  the  boys.     The  shrieks  of  the  dis- 
1  woman  soon  called  the  neighbours  together,  who  instantly  joined 
in  the  seiirch. 

•*  It  was  not  until  this  afternoon  that  any  trace  could  be  obtained  of 
tbc  lo»t   children,    when    Brian,   the   hunter,   found  the  youngest  boy. 
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Johnnie,  lying  fast  asleep  upon  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  fifleeu  mileft 
back  iu  the  bush." 

**  And  the  other  boy  ?  " 

*'M1U  never,  I  fear,  be  heard  of  again/'  said  she.  "  They  have 
searched  for  him  in  all  directions  and  have  not  discovered  him*  The 
story  little  Johnnie  tells  is  to  this  effect.  During  the  first  two  days  of 
their  absence,  the  food  they  had  brought  in  the  basket  for  their  father's 
dinner,  stistained  life ;  but  to  day  it  seems  that  the  little  Johnnie  grew 
very  hungry,  and  cried  continually  for  bread.  William,  the  elder  boyi 
he  says,  promised  him  bread  if  he  would  try  and  walk  further ;  bat  his 
feet  were  bleeding  and  sore,  and  he  could  not  stir  another  step,  William 
told  him  to  sit  down  upon  the  log  on  which  he  was  found,  and  not  lUir 
from  the  place  until  he  came  back»  and  he  would  run  on  until  he  foand 
a  house  and  brought  him  something  to  eat.  He  then  wiped  his  eyes, 
and  bade  him  not  to  be  frightened  or  to  cry,  and  kissed  him  and  went 
away. 

**  This  is  all  the  little  fellow  knows  about  his  brother;  and  it  is  very 
probable  the  generous  hearted  boy  has  been  eaten  by  the  wolves.  The 
Indians  traced  him  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  banks  of  a  stream, 
when  they  lost  his  trail  altogether.  If  he  had  tailen  into  the  water, 
they  would  have  discovered  his  body,  hut  they  say  that  he  has  been 
dragged  into  some  hole  in  the  hank  among  the  tangled  cedars  and 
devoured. 

** Since  I  have  been  in  the  country,"  continued  Mrs*  H — ,  "I  have 
known  many  cases  of  children,  and  even  of  grown  persons,  being  lost  in 
the  woods,  who  were  never  heard  of  again.  It  is  a  frightful  calamity 
to  happen  to  any  one,  and  mothers  cannot  be  too  careful  in  guarding 
their  children  against  rambling  alone  into  the  hush.  Persons,  when 
once  they  lose  sight  of  the  beaten  track,  get  frightened  and  bewildered 
and  lose  all  presence  of  mind  ;  and  instead  of  remaining  where  they  are, 
which  is  their  only  chance  of  being  discovered,  they  plunge  desperately 
on,  running  hither  and  thither,  in  the  hope  of  getting  out,  while  ihey 
only  involve  themselves  more  deeply  among  the  mazes  of  the  interminable 
forest, 

"  Two  winters  ago,  the  daughter  of  a  settler  in  the  remote  township 
of  Dummer,  where  my  husband  took  up  his  grant  of  wild  land,  went 
with  her  father  to  the  mill,  which  was  four  miles  from  their  log  shanty, 
and  the  road  lay  entirely  through  the  bush.  For  a  while  the  girl,  who 
was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  kept  up  with  her  father,  who  walked 
briskly  ahead  with  his  bag  of  corn  on  his  back,  for,  as  their  path  lay 
through  a  tangled  swamp,  he  was  anxious  to  get  home  before  night. 
After  a  time  Sarah  grew  tired,  and  lagged  a  long  way  behind.  The 
man  felt  not  the  least  apprehensive  when  he  lost  sight  of  her,  expecting 
that  she  wonld  soon  come  up  with  him  again.  Once  or  twice  he  stopped 
and  shouted,  and  .she  answered,  *  Coming,  father;  *  and  he  did  not  turn 
to  look  after  her  again.  He  reached  the  mill— ijaw  the  grist  ground» 
resumed  his  burthen  and  took  the  road  home,  expecting  to  meet  Sarah 
by  the  way.  He  trod  the  path  alone,  but  still  thought  that  the  girl, 
tired  of  the  long  walk,  had  turned  back,  and  that  he  should  find  her 
safe  at  home, 

*  You  may  imagine,   Mrs.  M — ,   his  consternation  and   that  of  the 
family,  when  they  found  that  the  girl  waa  lost. 

"  It  was  now  dark,  and  all  search  for  her  was  given  np  for  the  night 
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as  Hopeless.     By  day-break  the  next  mornings  the  whole  settletnent, 

which  was  then   conKned  to  a  few  lonely  log  tcDements  inhabited  by 

.Contish  mtnersy  were  roused  from  their  sleep  to  assist  in  the  search. 

The  loen  turned  out  with  guns  and  arms,  and  parties  started  in  dif- 

t  dirtfctioDs.     Those  who  first  discovered  the  girl  were  to  fire  their 

which  was  to  be  the  signal  to  guide  the  rest  to  the  spot.     It  was 

long  before  they  found  the  object  of  their  search  seated  under  a 

tree,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  path  she  had  lost  on  the  preceding  day. 

'•  She  had  been  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  some  wild  berries  to  leave 

tlie  road,  and  when  once  in  the  bush  she  grew  bewildered  and  could  not 

d  her  way  back.     At  first  she  ran  to  and  fro  in  an  agony  of  terror 

finding  herself  in  the  woods  all  alone,  and  uttered  loud  and  frantic 

but  her  father  had  by  this  time  reached  the  mill  and  was  out  of 

og. 

With  a  sagacity  beyond  her  years  and  not  very  common  to  her 
la^s,  instead  of  wandering  further  into  the  labyrinth  which  surrounded 
ler,  she  §flt  down  under  a  large  tree,  covered  her  face  with  her  apron^  said 
Lord's  Prayer — the  only  one  she  knew — and  hoped  that  God  would 
~  lior  falher  bock  to  find  her  the  moment  he  discovered  that  she  was 

"  When  night  came  down  upon  the  dark  forest  (and  oh  how  dark 
night  is  in  the  woods  I),  the  poor  girl  said,  that  she  felt  horribly  afraid 
of  b4<iDg  eaten  by  the  wolves  which  abound  in  those  dreary  swamps. 
Bui  she  did  not  cry,  for  fear  they  should  hear  hen  Simple  girl  1  she 
did  not  know  that  the  scent  of  a  wolf  is  far  keener  than  his  ear,  but 
bat  was  her  notion,  and  she  lay  down  close  to  the  ground  and  never 
raised  her  head,  for  fear  of  seeing  something  dreadful  standing 
IVeside  her,  QDtil  overcome  by  terror  and  fatigue  she  fell  fast  asleep,  and 
'  did  not  awake  until  roused  by  the  shrill  braying  of  the  horns  and  the 
tlioiila  of  the  party  who  were  seeking  her/' 

**  Wlmi  a  dreadful  situation  !  I  am  sure  that  I  should  not  have  had 
the  courage  of  this  poor  girl,  but  should  have  died  with  fear." 

**We  don't  know  how  much  we  can  bear,  Mrs,  M— >  until  we  are 
^tned.  This  girl  was  more  fortunate  than  a  boy  of  the  same  age,  who 
Imas  lost  in  the  same  township,  just  as  the  winter  set  in.  The  lad  was 
at  by  his  father,  an  English  settler,  in  company  with  two  boys  of  his 
i  ag«S  lo  be  measured  for  a  pair  of  shoes.  George  Desne,  who  fol- 
ed  ibe  double  employment  of  farmer  and  shoemaker,  lived  about 
^ three  mHes  from  the  clearing  known  by  the  name  of  the  English  line. 
I  After  the  lads  left  the  clearing,  their  road  lay  entirely  through  the  bush. 
[Bat  tt  was  a  path  they  had  often  travelled  both  alone  and  with  their 
l|MreiiU,  and  they  felt  no  fear. 

•*  There  had  been   a  slight  fall  of  snow,  just  enough  to  cover  the 

b  ground,  and  the  day  was  clear  and  frosty.      The  boys  in  this  country 

Ifldwayt  kail  with  delight  the  first  fall  of  snow,  and  they  ran  races  and 

slid  OTer  alt  the  shallow  pools  until  they  reached  George  Desne's  cabin. 

•*  He  measured  young  Brown  for  a  strong  pair  of  winter  boots,  and 

the  boys  went  on  their  homeward  way,  shouting  and  laughing  in  the 

glee  of  their  hearts. 

•*  About  halfway  they  suddenly  missed  their  companion,  and  ran 
back  nearly  a  mile  to  find  him.  Not  succeeding  in  this,  they  thought 
that  he  had  hidden  behind  some  of  the  trees,  and  pretended  to  be  lost, 
in  order  to  frighten  them,  and  after  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
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and  receiving  no  answer,  tbey  determined  to  go  home  without  him. 
They  knew  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  road,  and  that  it  was 
still  broad  day,  and  that  he  could  easily  find  his  way  home  alone* 
When  his  father  inquired  for  George,  they  said  that  bo  was  coming, 
and  went  to  their  respective  homes* 

'*  Night  came,  and  the  lad  did  not  return,  and  his  parenta  began  to 
be  alarmed  at  hiss  absence,  Mr*  Brown  went  over  to  the  neighbour- 
mg  cabins,  and  made  the  tads  tell  him  all  they  knew  about  his  son* 
They  described  the  place  where  they  first  missed  him :  but  they  con- 
cluded that  he  had  either  nir)  liome  before  them,  or  gone  back  to  spend 
the  night  with  the  young  Desnes,  who  had  been  very  urgent  for  hira  to 
fttay.  This  account  pacified  the  anxious  father*  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing he  went  to  Desne*s  himself  to  bring  home  the  boy,  but  the  lad  had 
not  been  there. 

**  His  mysterious  disappearance  gave  rise  to  a  thousand  strange  sur- 
mises* The  whole  settlement  turned  out  in  search  of  the  boy,  Hia 
steps  were  traced  from  the  road  a  few  yards  into  the  bush,  and  entirely 
disappeared  at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree.  The  moss  was  rubbed  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  but  the  tree  was  lofty,  and  the  branches  so  far  from 
the  ground,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  any  boy,  unassisted,  to 
have  raised  himself  to  such  a  height.  There  was  no  track  of  any 
animal  all  around  in  the  unbroken  snow,  no  shred  of  garment  or  stain 
of  blood, — that  boy*s  fate  will  ever  remain  a  great  mystery,  for  he  was 
never  found." 

'^  He  must  have  been  carried  up  that  tree  by  a  bear,  and  dragged 
down  into  the  hollow  trtink,'^  said  I. 

**  If  that  had  been  the  case,  there  would  have  been  the  print  of  the 
bear's  feet  in  the  snow*  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  boy  is 
dead,  though  it  is  more  than  probable.  I  knew  of  a  case  where  two 
boys  and  a  girl  were  sent  into  the  woods  by  their  mother  to  fetch  home 
the  cows.  The  children  were  lost;  the  parents  mourned  them  for  dead, 
for  all  search  for  them  proved  fruitless,  and  after  seven  years  the 
eldest  son  returned.  They  had  been  overl^iken  and  carried  off  by  a 
party  of  Indiana,  who  belonged  to  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  islands  in  Lake 
Huron,  several  hundred  miles  away  from  iheir  forest*home.  The  girl, 
as  she  grew  into  woman,  married  one  of  the  tribe ;  the  boys  followed 
the  o^;cupatton  of  hunters  and  tishers,  and  from  I  heir  dress  and  appear- 
ance might  have  passed  for  the  red  sons  of  the  forest.  The  eldest  boy, 
however,  never  forgot  the  name  of  his  parent,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  lost,  and  took  the  first  opportunity  of  making  his  escape^ 
and  travelling  back  to  the  home  of  his  childhood. 

«*  When  he  made  himself  known  to  his  mother,  who  was  a  widow, 
but  still  resided  upon  the  same  spot,  he  was  so  dark  and  Indian-like, 
that  she  could  not  believe  that  he  was  her  son,  until  he  brought  to  her 
mind  a  little  incident,  that,  forgotten  by  her,  had  never  left  his 
memory. 

**  Mother,  don't  you  remember  saying  to  me  on  that  afternoon, 
*  Ned  J  you  need  not  look  for  the  cows  in  the  swamp,  they  went  off 
towards  the  big  hill.' 

"  The  delighted  mother  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  exclaiming,  *  Vo«tt 
say  truly,— you  are  indeed  my  own,  ray  long  lost  son  !  *  " 
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A  TRITE  ACCOUNT  OF  A  FOOLISH  FROLIC, 

It  was  a  bright  May  morning.     The  fiuii  would  intrude  in  epite  of 

the  window-blind.     It  was  nearly  eight  oVlock  and  **  falsely  luxurious  " 

|as  Thomson  obierve*  in  a  rhapsody  on  early  rising  which  he  wrote 

bed).  I  showed  no  dispoaition  to  leave  my  couch,  nor  should  I  at  the 

iitiie  have  asked,  as  Goethe  did  when  dying,  for  ''  more  light.''     So  I 

neiely  turned  my  head  to  the  wall,  and  was  falling  asleep  fast,  when 

here  caxn^  the  usual  matutinal  knocking  at  the^door,  and  the  servant  (or 

'  slavey**  as  we  always  termed  her)  let  my  boots  fall  heavily  on  the  oul- 

nde,  and  then  asked,  in  a  tone  wiiich  always  appeared  to  me  peculiariy 

riiutulting, — **  Are  you  going  to  chapel   this  morning,  sir  ?  "     **  No,"  I 

Implied,  in  a  very  firm  manner,  and  as  if  I  derived  some  secret  consolation 

~  om  the  thought  that  the  *'  slavey ''  wiahed  me  to  do  so,  and  that  I  was 

bcrefore  opposing  and  disappointing  the  fondest  desire  of  tier  heart. 

There  was  something  very  decisive  in  the  tone  in  which  I  had  uttered 

he  monosyllable,  for  though  she  was  wont  on  some  occasions  to  repeat 

tihe  knock  and  remind  me  that  I  had  specially  enjoined  her  to  call  me^ 

Imnii  taid  that  I  must  be  In  chapel  next  moniing,  she  now  walked  straight 

l|^way  from  my  door  down  the  passage,  and  before  she  had  descended  the 

liiaircase»  I  was  dreaming  that  I  was  arraigned  before  a  grave  Synod  of 

ons  in  the  common  room,  and  for  "  my  open  defiance  of  college  disci- 

fline  manifested  by  non-attendance  at  chapel/'  rusticated  for  a  tenn. 
loroer  soys  dreams  come  from  Jove  ;  if  so,  1  wish  Jupiter  had  favoured 
line  with  some  vision  more  beatific  than  a  glimpse  of  the  Olympus  of  the 
Lcommon  room,  with  its  frowning  potentates  trying  an  unfortunate  mortal 
iBui  these  troubled  dreaminga  did  nut  atHict  me  as  long  as  they  did  John 
jBunymn^  and,  therefore,  my  account  of  them  may  be  much  more  brief;  for 
Ijust  as  I  had  commenced  a  most  forcible  appeal  to  the  head  of  the  house, 
[who  was  sitting  on  this  glaring  etise  of  undergraduate  insubordination, 
Ihcrc  came  another  thuiideri[ig  knock  at  my  door,  and  I  was  cut  short  in 
6U0  of  the  best  sentences  that  in  the  history  of  oratory  has  ever  been 
I  it»it*rrupted. 

'  Ome  and  breakfast  with  me,  old  fellow,"  shouted  Walter  Henring- 

jliani  in  stentorian  tones.     It  was  in  vain  that  I  murmured  something 

I  sbout  being  **  seedy,"  and  turned  on  my  pillow.     **  Jump  up,  lazy/'  was 

I  the  merciless  reply.     An  immediate  attempt  to  pull  off  counterpane  and 

I  blanket  followed ;  and  on  making  an  effort  to  keep  my  bed -clothes  on 

I  me,  my  robust  friend,  who  had  already  been  to  morning  chapel,  and  was 

f  determined  not  only  soon  to  Iiave  his  own  breakfast,  but  to  compel  me  to 

I  join  him  in  it,  took  a  firm  hold  of  my  wrist  and  drew  me,  amid  many 

yproteitations  that  I  would  get  up  immediately,  fairly  out  of  bed.     He 

!  then  sprang  laughing  oui  of  the  roomp  followed  by  a  Wellington  boot,  the 

first  missile  I  could  sei/e^  and  which  in  my  fury  I  had  levelled  at  him. 

Th«  "  telum  imbelle  sine  ictu  "  struck  against  the  door  which  slammed 

afUi  him,  and  rebounded  into  a  large  tub  of  cold  water  placed  in  the 

comer  for  mj  accustomed  morning  ablution.  This  accident  might  have  still 

more  incensed  a  man  witli  a  less  abundant  supply  of  sho€*leather  than  I 
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possessed  ;    but   I  belonged  to  the  class  of  (evin^/ii^ec  *Axaio{)  well- 

greaved  Grecians  spoken  of  in  the  Iliad.  A  bootmaker  in  the  town,  who 
had  at  first  supplied  my  freshman  wants,  had,  at  the  end  of  six  months. 
Bent  in  his  *^' little  account ;"  and  on  my  showing  no  disposition  to  defray 
it,  asked  for  an  order.  Of  course  I  gave  him  one.  He  called  at  the  end 
of  the  next  month,  when  I  gave  him  another*  His  visits  for  some  time 
were  monthly,  and  he  received  an  order  on  each  occasion.  They  became 
more  fretjuent,  and  every  fortnight  I  added  to  my  increasing  stock  a  pair 
of  gaudy  patent-leathers  or  Wellingtons,  His  calls  became  hebdomadal, 
and  rather  than  defray  his  "  little  account "  now  swollen  to  a  very  large 
one,  I  continued  to  order  "  every  variety  of  boot  and  shoe," 

Hence  my  bedroom  and  half  my  study  were  ornamented  with  a  goodly 
ai-ray ;  and  I  soon  selected  from  my  infinite  stock  a  dry  pair,  which,  after 
my  lustrations  and  decorations,  were  completed  to  my  satisfaction,  I 
drew  on,  and  walked  into  my  sitting-room,  where  friend  Henringharo 
was  amusing  himself  by  drawing  a  caricature  of  my  tutor  at  the  bottom 
of  a  long  page  of  Latin  prose,  which  I  had  copied  very  carefully  the 
evening  before.  **  I  wish  you  M  be  quiet,  old  fellow,"  I  meekly  observed. 
**  I  sliall  have  to  copy  that  again  for  Sincox,"  Henringham  uttered  a 
brief  condeirination  of  Sincox,  which  it  is  needless  to  repeat,  and  re- 
minded me  that  I  could  pay  young  Sniggs,  the  confectioner's  apprentice, 
to  copy  it,  and  then  renewed  his  invitation  to  breakfast.  **  Stapledon 
and  Travers  are  both  coming,  and  we  are  to  have  a  team  afterwards. 
Come  along."  "  I  can't  show  in  quad»"  I  said,  "  1  *ve  not  been  at  chapel 
for  some  mornings,  and  I  must  *  put  on  an  aeger,*  and  a  doctor,  too,  or  1 
shall  get  rusticated*     You  had  better  bring  Stapledon  and  Tra%^erB  here.** 

This  matter  was  soon  settled.  I  ordered  in  a  supply  of  beefsteak*, 
fricassee  chicken,  sausages,  &c.,  adequate  to  the  appetite  of  any  six  or 
eight  bargemen.  l^Iy  guests  soon  arrived,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
substantial  provender,  under  which  the  table  groaned,  was  consumed 
with  great  appetite  by  my  three  friends  and  their  invalid  host  We 
next  adjourned,  weeds  in  mouth,  and  coats  and  rugs  over  our  arm, 
to  the  stable-yard  of  Cheesle,  with  whom  we  had  most  of  UB  long 
accounts,  where  we  ordered  a  team  in  which  the  celebrated  mare  Fanny 
was  to  be  the  leaden  A  "  cad  '*  was  sent  to  Travers'  rooms  in  college 
for  his  comet-a- piston,  and  after  smoking  another  weed,  and  drinking  two 
bottles  of  bitter-beer  with  Cheesle,  while  the  team  was  in  preparation, 
a  stable-boy  took  the  aforesaid  leader  Fanny  a  mile  out  ot  the  town, 
and  Henringham  took  the  ribands  and  we  ascended  the  trap.  We  drove 
gaily  outj  pluming  ourselves  much  on  the  fact*  that  the  majority  of  our 
acquaintance  were  at  this  moment  at  lecture,  and  a  few  agonizing  in  the 
schools.  How  the  sun  glittered  on  the  tranquil  pinnacles  and  spires  we 
were  fast  leaving  behind  us ;  and  when  we  crossed  the  bridge,  and  paid 
the  turnpike,  and  put  on  the  celebrated  leader  Fanny  a  few  hundred 
yards  farther  on,  Henringham  cracked  his  whip,  Travers  gave  a  blast 
with  his  comet,  and  away  we  went  at  a  beautiful  pace,  and  the  world 
all  before  ua.  "  Where  to  choose  "  we  felt  but  little  difficulty,  for  over 
fifteen  miles  of  true  qmet  English  landscape,  we  determined  to  drive  to 
a  country  town,  where  we  could  get  a  very  good  dinner,  and  possibly  have 
a  lark.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  frolic  might  be,  such  a  line  day,  and 
luch  a  good  team,  and  such  jolly  fellows  of  one*8  own  **  set,"  and  a 
whole  day  away  from  chape!,  and  hall,  and  lectures,  aye,  and  even  wme 
parties,  was  no  small  luxury  in  itself. 
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We  buted  our  hones  once— ourselves  very  frequently — wliile  tlie 
Bteady  decrease  in  the  cigars  of  our  well-filled  cases  was  terrific,  Travers 
played  stunning  polkas  and  waltzes  on  tlie  coniet ;  Stapledon  sang  a 
Mfig  with  a  chorus,  in  which  we  all  joined.  Henringham  made  the 
wheeler  do  his  work,  and  not  leave  all  to  Fannyt  by  ar>  occasional 
application   of  the   whip»  which   process   he   termed  "  unbuttoning  l^is 

istcoat,"^and  I  said  as  many  good  things  as  is  my  wont.     We  were 
'  in  each  village  by  the  barking  of  curs,  the  shouting  of  small  boys, 

id  tlie  smiles  of  barmaids,  houBemaids,  and  scullery* maids.     A  very 
party  we  were,  and  a  very  pleasant  drive  we  had. 

Arrived  at  Beadenham  on  the  Hill,  with  no  particular  incident  save 
that  of  Henringham's  weD-nigh  driving  the  mare  Fanny  into  the  gaudy  and 
tempting  window  of  a  confectioner  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  we  put  up  our 
hones>  ordered  dinner,  strolled  about  the  town,  played  a  game  of  billiards 
on  a  very  bad  table,  against  the  antiquated  cushions  of  which  the  balls 
with  a  heavy  thump,  and  rolled  slowly  away  a  few  inches,  and  the 

th  of  which  T ravers  tore  aa  he  was  violently  attempting  a  canon,  which 
lie  declared  he  could  make  a  certainty  on  his  father's  table  in  the  country, 
TiBvers  was  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  who  was  a  county  magis- 
tmte,  a  man  of  some  thousands  per  annum,  and  therefore  of  some 
consideration,  and  he  was  a  trifle  fond  of  talking  of  the  governor's  bil- 
liard table,  and  the  governor's  stud,  and  the  governor's  cellar  **Solvun- 
tur  risu  tabular,"  I  shouted,  as  we  all  burst  out  laughing  at  the  small 
rent  made  by  the  end  of  our  friend's  cue,  T ravers  was  in  a  tremor ;  he 
did  not  fancy  the  notion  of  paying  the  usual  line  for  such  a  mishap. — 
The  bell  was  rung,  shouts  of  "  marker  "  raised,  and  a  seedy  individual, 
who  appeared  immediately  connected  with  the  useful  art  of  cobbling, 
reipoiided  to  our  cries,  and  appeared  apron -clad,  and  sole  in  hand,  to  per- 
wmate  proprietor  and  marker  alike.  He  pointed  out  to  U9,  with  amiable 
candour,  many  other  scars  in  the  aged  cloth,  and  demanded,  with  some 
apparent  (e:Lt  of  being  deemed  rapacious,  the  sum  of  half-a-crown  aa  a 
rt>muncration  for  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  table.  This  atonement 
ebeerfully  made,  we  returned  to  the  hotel  to  dinner;  that  meal,  though 
it  WW  not  late,  and  we  had  breakfasted  on  beef-steaks,  we  were  not 
iMiilied  to  make  light  of.  A  long  drive  on  a  fine  day,  with  a  steady 
eonmnption  of  cigars  to  aid  and  abet  digestion,  gave  our  appetites  a  keen 
edfe^  and  Travers  played  his  knife  and  fork  with  more  assiduity  and  per* 
faapt  more  success,  than  he  had  performed  on  his  cornet. 

We  consumed  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine.  A  bottle  of  the  landlord's 
hock,  one  of  his  pale  sherry,  and  another  of  his  best  and  rather  fruity 
port,  were  imbibed  in  very  equal  proportions  and  with  some  rapidity* 

Travern,  after  the  first  course,  of  which  he  had  partaken  voraciously, 
rallied  on  bis  supposed  toss  of  appetite,  and  his  general  depression 
W  the  accident  on  the  billiard-table.  He  was  counselled  to  aval!  himself 
of  a  refreshing  process  sometimes  adopted  at  the  feasts  of  Aldennan 
•Gobblei  to  stand  up  a  little,  and  let  the  waiter  bring  him  a  cool  chair. 

e  bore  our  raillery  with  the  equanimity  of  a  philosopher,  and  sat  in 
eating  hard. 

'<  Potiquam  prima  quie«  epuliet,  meoMeque  reraotB,^* 
Travert  walked  into  the  balcony,  and  with  his  coniet  blew  a  blast  so 
loud  and  dread,— 

«A  Were  ne'er  prophetic  lounds  so  ftiU  of  woe,*' 
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md  IImii  eoauneoeed  tummis  waltaat  and  poDuu  wluch  he  had  already 
plaj«d  mofv  than  osce  doling  the  mormog's  driTe.  This  nolse^  for  to 
call  it  mtuk  might  be  incorrect »  and  the  spectacle  of  Qurdelves  lounging 
in  cfaaixi^  and  indid^ng  in  ao  AinericaQ  altitude  of  legs  as  we  smoked  our 
c^an,  was  mSxietit  ta  attract  a  laiga  proportion  of  the  children  of  the 
town  in  the  sticei. 

*«  Let  *s  ha^  a  scramble,"  ii^gnded  Hemingham,  and  the  proposition 
waa  iinme£ate1y  agreed  to.     Five  diilUf^  was  forthwith  entrusted  to 
the  waiter,  who  was  charged  to  famig  m  from  some  of  the  neighbouring 
Aiof^  the  whole  sum  in  half-pence.     The  copper  returned,  we  did  not 
Stoop  to  the  gentish  and  barbarous  practice  of  heating  it,  and  having  no 
particular  taste  for  torture,  and  intent  only  on  getting  up  a  crowd  or 
scramble,  we  proceeded  to  throw  the  half-pence  in  their  cold  and  normal 
condition  among  the  assembled  juT^les.     The  crowd  gradually  increased, 
the  scrambles  were  frequent  and  Tehement^  and  our  laughter  quite  pro- 
portionate to  the  tumbles  and  scufSes  below.     When  the  vast  sum  was 
well-nigh  expended,  Stapledon,  who  was  a  great  orator  at  the  University 
Debatii]^  Club,  must  needs  make  a  speech  to  the  multitude*     *^  Shy  us 
some  more  coppers,'*  shouted  a  small  boy,  who  had  been  perhaps  the 
most   successful  in  the  struggles  for  w^th«  and  whose   avarice  was 
excited*     "  You  shan't  have  another  scramble'*  was  the  firm  reply  of  the 
mob-orator,  "  unless  you  hear  me/'    This  restored  silence,  and  Stapledon 
proceeded  in  a  mock-heroic  str^n,  to  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  a 
copper  currency,  and  to  praise  the  old  English  pastime    of  scrambles. 
He  then  indulged  in  a  general  eulogy  of  popular  institutions  and  demo* 
cracy,  and  concluded  by  seiaing  me  by  the  arm,  dragging  me  forward, 
and  introducing  me   as   Mr.   Feargus  O'Connor.     Whether   the  adult 
spectators  in  the  crowd  saw  through  the  joke,  or  the  junior  scramblers 
did  not,  I  was  welcomed  with  loud  cheering,  to   which  I  responded  by 
taking  off  my  hat  and  bowing  profoundly  to  my  audience.     "  Shy  us 
soma  coppers,"  oguin   cried  the  avaricious  small  boy,  but   a  hand  was 
placed  on  his  mouth,  and  silence  again  restored.     I   spoke  to  them  <m 
the  subject  of  the  income  tax,  with  which  I  said  they  must  all  doubtless 
be  well  acquainted  (cries  of  ere!  ere!)*  I  commented  with  severity  on  the 
injury  done  to  each  and  all  of  them  by  direct  taxation,  and  denounced  it 
as  dangerous  to  liberty,  invidious,  and  inquisitorial  (intense  excitement 
among  the  mgged  rascals,  who  knew  nothing  about  the  income-tax,  and 
certainly  had  never  paid  it),     I  bmnched  off  into   matters  if  not  quite 
gennane  to  the  subject,  at  any  rate  connected  with  political  economy 
in  general.     There  seemed  a  slight  impatience,  and  as  I   concluded  a 
peroration,  which  had  often   brought  down   the  house  at   the  Debating 
Club,  a  chimney-sweep,  who  was  evidently  a  wag,  and  was  standing  a 
little  apart  from  the  nmss  of  scramblers,  audibly  articulated  **  Walker!** 
at  which  observation  the  crowd  laughed  immoderately.    I  felt  that  I  was 
pro  tern,  beaten;  but  niy  taxed  ingenuity  suggested  a  retort,  and  as  the 
laugliler  subaided,  I   leant  over  the  balcony,  and  w  ith  my  hand  to  my 
ear,  that  I  might  tlie   better  catch  his   reply,  asked  with  much  gravity 
and  earnestness,  pointing  to  him,  **  Wliat  observation  had  fallen  from 
ih\ii  (fenileman  in  mournm^T*     A  roar  of  laughter  ensued,  loud  cheers 
were  given,  and  the  silenced  chimney-sweep  slunk  off,  and  we  embraced 
the  triumphant  moment  for  hurling  the  fevv  remaining  coppers  among  the 
rabble,  and  retiring  from  the  balcony. 

"  Bravo,  old  fellow,**  exclaimed  my  three  friendsj  •*  remember  and  put  a 
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eliifiiiiey* sweep  into  the  crowd  to  interrupt  youi  the  first  lime  you  speak 
[Ml  the  hustings/' 

We  now  deteimined  on  starting.  It  was  debated  over  a  small  bowl 
of  putich«  whether  we  should  drive  back  to  the  great  Univei*sity,  or  pro- 
ceed to  Stoking,  a  large  county  town,  where  a  lark  was  more  pi*acticab!c 
than  here.  I  strongly  advocated  the  latter  plan  ;  Henrinp^ham  was  sent 
to  report  on  the  condition  of  our  horses,  and  as  he  was,  by  the  aid  of  the 
punch,  very  fresh  himself,  he  came  hack  to  us  without  even  visiting  the 
Me,  and  declared  they  were  so,  and  that  Fanny  looked  "  clipping."  My 
P^Jitpositiou  waa  therefore  carried  nem,  con.  We  paid  our  bill,  got  into 
our  trap,  and  drove  away,  playing  the  comet  and  shouting  in  answer  to 
tJi^  cheers  of  tlie  grateful  scrauiblers,  still  in  a  state  of  uproar  outside 
llie  inn.  As  we  drove  along  I  ofi'ered,  much  elated  by  the  success  of  our 
mob-speeches  at  Bead  en  ham,  to  bet  ten  pounds  that  I  would  preach  at 
I  Btiy  disaenting  chapel  in  Stoking,  or  speak  at  any  meeting  convened  on 
mny  tubject  whatever,  whenever  I  might  be  permitted  to  do  so.  This 
was  thought  rather  impracticable,  but  a  lark  of  some  sort  we  were  deter- 
mined to  have,  and  by  the  time  we  had  i*eBched  Stoking  we  had  matured 
it.  A  large  Chartist  meeting  in  the  principal  square  of  the  town,  to  be 
held  within  balf-an-hour  after  our  arrival,  was  the  scheme  approved  of 
by  all 

We  put  up  our  dog-cart  and  horses,  and  on  learning  the  place  where  the 
Borough  members  addressed  their  constituents  we  determined  on  making 
use  of  this  locale*  We  now  divided  into  two  parties,  and  went  the 
round  of  the  public  houses,  where  we  drank  a  little  beer  and  gave  a  great 
dcaJ  to  everybody  in  the  tap-room,  and  informed  them  that  some  gentle- 
men from  Manchester,  who  w^as  passing  through  Stoking,  had  determined 
to  address  the  inhabitants  in  the  principal  square.  This  done  we  met 
and  proceeded  to  the  chosen  spot.  A  tew  stragglers  had  already  made 
Uiesr  way  to  the  offora*  The  difficulty  now  was  how  to  secure  an 
eminence  from  which  to  harangue  the  many-headed,  Travers,  who 
happened  to  be  a  nephew  of  one  of  the  M.P.s  for  the  place,  showed 
us  a  house  with  a  balcony  from  which  his  uncle  ahvays  apoke  at  the 
elections;  but  added  that,  although  not  known  in  the  tap-rooms  when 
km  had  helped  to  advertise  the  meeting,  he  could  not  make  liiniself  con- 
aous  by  appearing  before  the  multitude,  that  he  would  mingle  with 
ttie  listeners  where  he  could  benefit  us  far  more  than  by  speaking,  **  for,*' 
added  he,  (and  I  think  it  is  the  only  quotation  1  ever  heard  him  make)  *'l 
am  no  orator  as  Brutus  is,"  pointing  to  Stapledon.  This  arranged^  our 
nejct  difficulty  was  to  settle  who  should  attempt  to  procure  the  use  of  the 
balcony  from  the  inmates  of  the  house  which  it  adorned.  I  agreed 
to  take  this  weighty  matter  in  hand,  on  condition  that  Henringham  should 
ip«&k  first.  Now  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  we  condescended  to  ask  this 
boon,  it  might  be  denied  us,  and  that  there  would  be  a  greater  chance  of 
succeeding  if  we  took  possession  of  this  proud  eminence  and  apologized 
afterwards,  if  necessary.  When  I  reflect  that  it  was  a  quiet-looking 
house,  the  ground  floor  a  shop,  and  the  upper  rooms  let  out  as  lodgings, 
1  cannot  but  think  the  determination  a  somewhat  bold  one,  but  my 
Tvputation  was  at  stake.  I  had  been  the  chief  promoter  of  this  insane 
frolic,  and  I  had  undertaken  this  part  of  the  business.  I  therefore 
walked  with  my  two  Chartist  colleagues  deliberately  up  to  the  door,  A 
maid-servant  was  washing  the  passage  :  I  was  not,  therefore,  compelled 
to  knock,  but  requested  her  with  an  air  of  authority  to  show  us  up 
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t*  iht  bakonj.  Tbe  utooisked  tlaTey  lulmiitted  in  silence,  and  we 
wsze  labered  op  a  £^t  of  sUin,  through  a  weU-fumished  ntting-room 
(in  wtdeii  IbctimaLelT  fer  oi  there  was  no  <me)  into  the  much  desired 
TosttUi,  aaj  we  ckaed  the  fi>l£ng-doofB  bdiind  us.  Our  appearance 
v»  a  Bcnal  lor  the  Hzaggjets  in  the  square  to  crowd  more  closely  before 
tiie  baoae,  anl  we  were  of  coarse  immediatdy  pmnted  out  by  Travers  as 
the  ex{KCUd  oiaton.  We  took  off  our  hats  and  waTod  them.  This 
eSched  a  fiunt  d>eer  and  that  attracted  a  few  more  to  the  gathering 
cfowd  which  was  beooming  respectably  numerous.  It  now  became 
Henringham*s  duty  to  open  the  psoceedings,  and  though  he  did  not  quite 
I  the  abQity  whidi,  in  the  case  of  Aldbiadcs, 


^  Had  nacd  kirn  from  a  rnartmum's  fiue 
To  foren  ncn  ani  guide  the  state,** 

he  addressed  himself  to  his  oratorical  task,  with  almost  a^  much  tact  as 
he  had  diown  that  momii^  in  sarii^  the  confettioner^s  bow-window 
finom  the  impetuoaty  of  the  leader  Fanny.  He  i^Mlogized  (or  being  the 
first  to  speak,  stated  that  he  was  the  humblest  of  the  triumvirate,  spoke 
of  Sla(»kdon  and  myself  to  the  crowd,  as  Mr.  Montgomery  of  Manchester 
and  Mr.  Lincohi  of  Leeds.  Here  we  of  course  took  off  our  hats,  bowed, 
and  woe  of  course  dieered.  He  described  us  as  true  patriots,  men  in 
whose  breasts  the  sacred  fire  of  freedom  burned  brightly,  &c,,  and  men- 
tkmed  that  we  were  on  our  way  to  London  to  attend  certain  public  meet- 
ings, but  had  embraced  the  opportunity  afibrded  by  a  stay  of  a  lew  hours 
to  sfKak  to  our  fellow-countrymen  of  Stoking  on  their  political  rights  and 
privileges.  He  concluded  by  introducing  to  them  a  gentlemen  whose 
name  they  doubtlessly  knew  well  (loud  cheers),  Mr.  Lincoln  of  Leeds. 

It  should  perhaps  be  here  remarked  that  Stapledon,  or  the  well-known 
Mr.  Lincoln  of  Leeds,  was  at  the  "  Shout  and  Stammer  Debating  Club" 
in  the  L^niversity,  one  of  the  {notectionist  rhetoricians,  and  great  praise  is 
due  to  him  for  the  ease  with  which  he  took  the  other  side  of  the  question 
at  so  short  a  notice.  Ernest  Jones  himself,  or  the  eccentric  senator  whom 
I  had  personated  when  I  confounded  the  chimney-sweep  at  Beadenham, 
could  not  have  uttered  a  more  savage  attack  on  all  things  existing 
in  church  and  state  than  did  this  youtliful  Tory  expectant  of  a  laige 
living.  He  made  a  violent  onslaught  on  the  aristocracy  and  the  Bishops, 
and  in  speaking  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  informed  his  audience 
that  that  mitred  despot  enjoyed  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  a  year 
wrung  from  the  blood  and  bones  of  the  labouring  classes.  (Terrific 
excitement.)  He  was  proceeding  to  show  with  great  fluency  that  our 
altars  should  be  hurled  down  and  the  throne  uprooted — when  I  heard 
the  folding-door  behind  me  open,  and  a  small  dapper  man,  of  red  visage, 
and  corpulent  figure,  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  and  beckoned  me  into 
the  room.  I  endeavoured  to  affect  perfect  composure  and  coolly  at- 
tempted to  close  the  folding-door  in  his  face  as  expressive  of  my  disregard 
for  his  interruption  and  my  general  contempt  for  himself  His  countenance 
became  at  this  so  ghastly  pale  with  rage,  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  my 
wrist  with  such  firmness  that  I  thought  it  advisable  to  retire  for  a 
moment  with  him  into  the  room.  We  looked  steadily  at  each  other  in 
silence  for  a  few  moments  when  he  gasped  out, 

"  Sir,  this  is  an  indecent  intrusion  ! " 

"  Indecent  intrusion  I "  I  repeated,  merely  to  gain  time  for  a  reply,  and 
then  quietly  inquired  of  him  whether  it  was  not  an  inn. 
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i  *•  An  inn,  tir.     It  is  the  reaideuce  of  two  maiden  ladies,'* 

'  •*  You  're  joking,**  i  repli«?d  pleasantly  :  **  tins  is  an  inn.     Why,  don*t 

the  membcra  alvrayg  addrefla  their  constituents  from  this  balcony  1 " 
"  Vcf,  sir,  the  members  do ;  but  who  are  you,  sir  ? " 
"  Mr*  Montgomery  of  Manchester/'  J  answered. 
**  I  eui't  help  that,  sir/*  said  he,  seemingly  satisfied  with  the  logical 
character  of  hia  retort. 

**  Nor  can  I,''  was  my  bland  rejoinder.     My  suavity  infuriated  him. 
•*  The  two  ladies  to  whom  this  room  belongs  are  hiding  in  the  garden  ; 
vi:  made  their  house  the  most  notorious  in  Stoking.     1 11  make  you 
leave  oflT^  I  wilL     Stop  your  friend,  sir.** 
"  I  will/'  I  observed.  **  when  he  *s  done," 
''  l>Qa*t  try  to  be  witty/'  he  retorted  ;  "  stop  him  at  the  end  of  his 


■•  Veiy  well,-  laid  L 

W#  listened,  looking  at  each  other,  and  as  Stapledon  concluded  a  long 
MJed  with  the  »omewhat  well-known  words,  **  Liberty,  Equality, 
FMefnilyi*'  the  mob  cheered*  and  he  began  his  next  sentence* 

"  Vou  have  not  stopped  him/'  said  the  little  man. 
No,**  I  remarked,  "  he  *s  bo  fluent,  I  can't." 

You  *re  chaffing,  sir."  he  cried  in  a  fury ;  **  I  'II  fetch  the  authorities/* 
nd  be  flung  himself  out  of  the  room  without  hearing  a  remark  I  made 
to  the  e^Bct  tliat  I  would  be  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Soon  after  iiia  exit  Stapledon  finished  his  harangue  and  invited  me  to 
mddwm  my  fellow- citizens  and  fellow-countrymen,  Slc,  and  this  1  at 
mM  to  do.  By  this  time  the  crowd  was  immense  ;  the  doors 
win4DW9  of  nearly  all  the  houses  in  the  square  op»en.  I  am  gifted 
w  I'nt  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  called,  in  his  1 

»ge  Bentinck,'"  a  **  fine  organ,"     I  spoke  at  the  top  of 
mv  voic9  a»d  made  myself,  I  believe,  audible  everywhere.     In  a  some-  i 

what  more  moderate  tone  I  seconded  much  of  what  "had  been  said  by  Mr.  \ 

Uncebi  of  Leeds,  and  discussed  as  loudly  and  fluently  as  1  could  tlie 
iteome  tax,  national  education,  cheap  bread,  imiversal  suflVage,  and  the 
l^ll^t*  J  was  approaching  my  peroration  when  there  was  a  slight  move 
in  the  balcony*  ajid  Henringham  coming  l)ebind  me,  said.  "  Cut  it  short,  ^ 

old  feUow,  the  peelers  are  on  the  stairs.''  I  hastened  to  my  conclusion  ; 
made  Isteneas  of  the  evening  and  want  of  time,  excuses ;  and  we  retired 
amid  cheers  from  the  balcony  into  the  room.     Here  stood  two  burly  I 

pofieemen  and  the  corpulent  little  man»  his  visage  again  rubicund  from 
hii  excftions  in  fetching  ^*  the  authorities/' 

**  You  9ught  to  be  look  up  for  this  here,  you  ought/'  observed  one  of 
Hie  two  officers  in  blue.  I 

•*  Yo«  'd  better  try  it,**  said  Henringham,  who,  inasmuch  as  he  stood  I 

u  feel  one,  and  was  stout  and  active  in  proportion  to  hia  height,  would,  | 

I  fear,  in  his  then  state  of  excitement,  have  rejoiced  to  wind  up  the  aflair  i 

by  a  stand* up  fight  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  terrified  maiden  ladies.  1 

I  thought  this,  on  many  grounds,  inadvisable,  so  interfered. 

**  You  *ve  no  just  cause  for  arresting  us  "  1  said  ;   "  if  you  do  we  *ll 
"  ourselves  to  the  last,  and  if  n'e  fail,  the  crowd  beluw  will  certainly 
us.     You  *ve  no  right  whatever  to  do  so.     This  is  the  place  where 
the  meinbert  speak  at  the  election," 

At  this  TfcuTTence  to  my  old  aigtiment,  the  fat  little  man  grew  furious, 
and  commenced  an  harangue  to  the  two  policeman  at  the  beginning  of 
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which  Stapled  on  set  off  down  stairs,  and  Henringham  and  I,  ann-in-arm, 

followed,  walking  at  a  digniiied  pace.  Whether  the  little  man  proceed- 
ed with  his  address  to  the  authorities,  or  died  on  the  spot  iulfocatcd  with 
rage,  I  know  not,  and,  aimnge  to  say,  have  never  since  called  to  inquire. 
Suffice  it  that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Montgomery  and  tlieir  colleague  de- 
parted through  the  applauding  multitude  towards  the  railway  station,  as 
if  hastening  by  the  next  train  to  the  metropolis  on  their  political  mission. 
They  soon  doubled  round  to  the  hotel  where  the  dog-cart  had  been  put 
up,  and  where  friend  Travera  received  them  with  roars  of  laughter  and 
shouts  of  congratulation.  A  general  shaking  of  hands^  and  much  patting 
of  each  other's  back  ensued  ;  then  came  a  tankard  of  cider-cup^-cigan 
were  lighted,  and  away  went  the  wheeler  and  more  celebrated  leader 
Fanny,  under  the  guidance  of  that  *' non  auriga  piger"  Henringham. 
Thanks  to  Cheesle,  of  long-credit  notoriety,  who  never  supplied  bad 
horses  to  men  who  paid  well,  they  reached  their  college  just  as  the  big 
clock  in  the  big  quadrangle  struck  the  midnight  hour.  They  all  showed 
next  morning  in  chapel  as  if  nothing  whatever  had  happened — but  at 
wine-parties  and  breakfast-parties  during  the  next  week  the  geoeral  sub- 
ject of  conversation  was  the  Chartist  meeting  at  Stoking, 

The  affair,  of  course,  got  into  the  county  papers,  and  the  exaggerations 
were  amusing  enough.  It  was  gravely  asserted  by  one  journal,  that  we 
"  had  scaled  the  balcony  of  the  house,  in  spite  of  the  moat  courageous 
efforts  of  the  inmates''  to  resist  us. 

Had  this  matter  been  planned  beforehand,  it  would  have  been  leas 
excusable,  and  would  in  all  probability  have  failed.  To  the  fact  of  it« 
being  done  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment  and  excitement,  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  port  and  punch-bowl  it  owed  its  success,  and  is  also  on 
that  ground  less  culpable.  The  gravest  censor  will  scarcely  call  it  more 
than  a  foolish  frolic — and  all  must  admit  that  it  is  very  superior  to  such 
ponderous  practical  jokes  as  nipping  off  bell-handles,  wrenching  off 
knockers,  or  taking  down  signboards*  And  this  **lark"  has  a  moral  in 
it ;  which  listen  to,  ye  smaller  Cleons,  Catilines,  and  Cobbetts  af  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Sheridan  offered  to  lay  a  wager  that  he  would  address  a  mob  at  an 
election  so  as  to  elicit  loud  and  frequent  cheers  by  the  use  of  three  such 
words  as  *'  liberty— reform — revolution  ;  *'  while  the  connecting  terms 
which  were  to  link  these  popular  and  promising  phrases  should  be  arrant 
gibberish,  and  as  unintelligible  as  hocus  pocus  or  Abacadabra.  And 
three  undergraduates  can  boast  that  they  well-nigh  created  an  uproar  in 
a  considerable  county  town,  and  deceived  the  larger  portion  of  their 
audience  by  a  familiar  use  of  the  hack  phrases  and  slang  expressions  of 
that  cant  of  liberalism  by  which  crowds  are  cheated  into  the  belief  thai 
noise  is  elo<juence  and  fluency  patriotism. 
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In  tbe  abore  lines  Horace  amusingly  describes  the  ^rave  hosplLa1it,y 
sbown  by  tbe  Mtts  ru^ticus  towards  his  old  frteiid  tbe  Mm  ttrhanit4% 
the  ftmht  being  beld^  we  are  given  to  understand,  in  **paupere  cavo/* 
flituftted  on  a  rugged  mountain-sside.  During  tbe  entertainment  the 
converi^ation  turned  upon  the  vanity  of  mundane  aflP^irs^,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  death  to  all,  whether  bipeds  or  quadrupeds  \  the  moral  ap- 
pearing with  the  dessert ;  that  it  behoves  rat^,  as  well  as  men,  to  be 
jolly,  under  whatever  circumsUnces  they  may  happen  to  be  placed.  On 
Uking  leave,  tbe  city  beau  returned  the  compliment  of  the  invitation, 
and  bis  country  friend  trotted  off  with  hira  to  enjoy,  as  well  as  he  might, 
the  contrast  to  hia  own  humble  apartments, 

**  la  ttM^ufilete  doroo— rubro  ulii  cocco 

Tiucta  BUper  lectoa  eauderet  vestit  eburiio»/* 

Wbether  other  such  murine  fea^^ts  have  taken  place  since,  or  whether 
tbe  London  murei  are  given  to  the  same  hospitality  towards  their 
brethren  as  their  predecesisors  of  Italy  exercised,  1  know  not ;  but  I  do 
know,  and  we  all  know,  that  there  are  many  representatives  of  this 
noble  and  ancient  family  in  London,  whose  habits  and  modes  of  living 
(though  we  don't  of^en  read  notices  of  their  soirees  and  entertainments 
in  tbe  columns  of  the  *'  Morning  Post  '*)  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
point  out  to  ua,  that  if  we  only  look  we  may  find  something  to  admire 
and  reflect  upon,  in  the  humblest  works  of  the  muniScent  Creator. 

But  to  our  subject  :  — 

There  are  two  kinds  of  rats  known  in  Great  Britain,  the  black  rat 
and  tbe  brown  rat.  The  black  rat,  or,  as  it  h  sometimes  called,  the 
old  English  rat,  does  not  seent  to  be  an  aboriginal  occupier  of  the  Brtt- 
tab  iMJiK  The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  by  Genner,  in  his  **  Historta 
Animalium/'  published  at  Zurich,  about  the  year  1587.  It  is  probable 
Uial  it  was  introduced  into  this  country  from  France;  the  Welsh  name 
for  it  being  to  this  day,  **  Llyoden  Ffrancon  " — **  the  French  mouse;'* 
and  I  am  moreover  given  to  understand,  on  good  authority^  that  it  still 
abounds  in  the  barns  and  granaries  scattered  throughout  Normandy. 
il  is  of  a  jet  black  colour,  and  when  compared  with  the  brown  rat  is  a 
comparatively  slight  and  feeble  animal.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this 
circumstance  that  the  species  has  become  more  and  more  scarce,  till  at 
the  present  day  there  are  but  few  individuals  remaining.  There  is  a 
on  record  to  prove  that  the  Norway  rat  ia  the  principal  agent  in 
tbe  extirpation  of  the  black  rat  Some  years  ago  a  rat-catcher  shut 
up  together  in  a  cage  the  result  of  bis  day's  work,  consisting  of  several 
dozen  rats,  of  both  species,  and  put  them  away  carefully  for  the  night, 
their  intended  fate  being  to  afford  sport  to  their  employers'  dogs  the 
next  morning.      What  was  bis  astonishment  when  be  came  to  fetck 


l^S  BAT^  oe '. 


^  imi  wawt  bac  bnnnt  ca^  nwmiam^ !  tliese  cannibals  having 


TW  uack  nc  v  wii  be  aiii  by  p&renakgirts  to  have  the  organ  of 
jiynm  aore  IzIIt  ^ev^riopeii  dtan  tbe  brsn  ral»  for  he  delighteth  not  in 
krv  Hgrn,  «c&  m  aeibn.  p«-«ici|.  fcc  tat  lies  chieflj  in  the  ceilings 
abd  vaiBicott  ia  hosKS,  ani  ok  m^t-hm&n  onder  the  ridge-tiles,  and 
beluiMi  the  raltcn,  and  ms  aloop  the  ade  platei.  Advantage  may  be 
taken  of  this  habit ;  for  the  lurtat  vmj  to  caldi  him  ia  to  place  snares 
of  thin  viie,  fixed  open,  on  the  hcoHM  or  rafters  which  he  is  in  the 
halnt  of  traTersng.  Into  the»  he  will  thrust  his  head,  and  struggling 
to  escape,  will  throw  hiasrif  off  the  heiB,  aad  ther^  beeooie  strangled 
in  the  wire  bj  his  own  weight. 

It  is  a  general  notion  that  there  are  nnny  Uack  rats  still  remaining 
ID  the  vast  dty  of  sewers,  undemeach  the  hooaes  and  streets  of  London, 
bat  the  author  of  *'  London  Lahoor  and  London  Poor  "  tells  us  other- 
wise. **  One  man,  who  had  ww^cd  twelve  years  in  the  sewers  before 
flushing  was  general,  told  mt  he  had  never  seen  bat  two  black  (or  old 
English)  rats."  His  eridcoce,  however,  goes  to  prove  that  they  are 
not  quite  eitinct  He  sa3rB,  *«  In  my  inqoiries  as  to  the  sale  of  rats  (as 
part  of  the  live  animals  desk  in  by  a  class  in  tbe  metropolis)  I  ascer- 
tained, that  in  the  older  granaries,  where  there  were  series  of  floors, 
there  were  black  as  well  as  brown  rats ;  <<  Great  black  fellows,"  said  one 
man,  who  managed  a  Bermondsey  granary,  *'  as  would  frighten  a  lady 
into  asterisks  to  see  of  a  sudden." 

I  have  been  informed,  that  a  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  halnt  of 
crossing  London  Bridge  early  in  the  morning  some  years  ago,  fre- 
quently saw  whole  cdlonies  of  black  rats  out  on  the  mud  banks  by  the 
river  side,  at  low-water ;  lately,  however,  they  have  all  disappeared,  killed 
roost  probably  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  Norway  rats,  from  the 
largo  granaries  and  store-houses  that  have  sprung  np  near  the  bridge. 

The  other  species  of  rat,  now  so  universally  known,  and  so  unjustly 
esteemed  a  pest  by  all,  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  come  from  Nor- 
way, and  is,  therefore,  called  (but  wrongly)  the  Norway  rat  This  is  a 
strange  mistake  ;  for  it  would  imply  that  this  animal  was  aboriginal  in 
that  country ;  whereas,  in  fsLCt,  at  the  time  when  the  name  was  first 
applied  to  it,  it  was  not  even  known  to  exist  there.  How  this  mistake 
arose  we  know  not,  except  from  the  fact  that  there  exists  in  Norway  a 
little  animal,  not  unlike  a  rat,  called  a  lemming,  described  in  a  treatise 
entirely  devoted  to  it  by  the  celebrated  Danish  historian  and  antiquary, 
Worroius,  about  the  seventeenth  century.  This  may  be  the  origin  of 
the  name;  but,  however,  it  made  its  appearance  in  Paris  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  England  not  many  years 
earlier.  It  is  now  agreed  by  most  naturalists  that  it  is  a  native  of  India 
and  Persia ;  that  it  spread  onwards  into  European  Russia,  and  was 
thence  transferred  by  merchant- ships  to  England  and  elsewhere. 

This  species  of  rat  having  nearly  exterminated  the  black  rat,  has 
multiplied  in  the  course  of  years  to  a  fearful  extent,  and  has  taken  sole 
possession  of  every  haunt  and  lurking-place  where  he  can  be  warm 
and  dry,  and  at  the  same  time  find  food  in  abundance.  It  is  a  curious, 
but  nevertheless  well-ascertained,  fact,  that  wherever  there  is  a  good 
habitat  for  a  rat,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  a  rat  will  be.  The  inmiediate 
occupier  may  be  slain,  but  in  a  few  days  the  favourite  spot  will  be  found 
out,  and  taken  possession  of  by  another  rat,  who  will  in  his  turn  meet  the 
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sAiDe  fiite  as  his  predecessor,  and  will  be  succcedcHl  by  another  deluded 
vtetim,  wlio  18  doomed,  ^is  the  doctors  would  say,  '*  lo  be  laken  as  before/* 
Tb^  rat  18  a  most  iirict  ob^rver  of  the  law  *^  be  fruitful  und  mul- 
tiply r  for  Madame  la  Ratte  is  generally  in  an  interesting  condition 
thrice  a-year,  and  on  these  occasions  she  does  not  look  forward  to 
nursing  one  helpless  little  individual,  but  thirteen  or  fifteen  small  un- 
fortunAte*.*  Such,  indeed,  is  the  amazing  fecundity  of  thi«i  aniraalj  that 
ihcy  would  soon  overrun  the  whole  country,  and  reader  all  our  attempts 
lo  destroy  them  fruitless,  had  they  no  enemies  to  lessen  their  numbers. 
But  this  baneful  increase  is  happily  counteracted,  not  only  by  numerout 
foes  MMBoog  other  antmab,  but  by  their  destroying  and  eating  each  other. 
The  same  insatiable  appetite  that  impels  them  to  indiscriminate  carnage, 
al»o  incites  the  strongest  to  devour  the  weakest,  even  of  their  own 
kind ;  and  a  large  male  rat  is  as  much  dreaded  by  its  own  species,  as 
Uie  most  formidable  enemy- 
Mr.  Gibbons,  a  most  intelligent  and  civil  rat-catcber,  residing  in  the 
Broadway^  Westminster,  informs  me  that  the  rat  will  breed  every  seven 
weeks,  and  that  the  female  will  begin  to  have  young  ns  early  as  fourteen 
weskaold.  He  has  one  now  in  his  possession  of  this  age,  who  has  eight 
joixiig  ooe^,  and  likely  soon  to  have  another  family.  The  rat  in  ques- 
tioa  Is  a  cross  between  the  old  British  black  rat  and  a  white  rat,  which 
he  turned  out  in  a  place  where  he  knew  the  black  rat  still  existed.  In 
a  few  weeks  he  caught  a  young  one,  of  a  pie-bald  colour — viz.  a  beauti- 
ful jet  black  and  a  pure  white,  plainly  deuoling  its  parentage.  By  cross- 
breeding with  the  offspring  of  this  rat,  he  has  obtained  some  remark- 
ftbiCt  and  very  curious  piebald  varieties,  which  are  perfectly  tame,  and 
bc«r  handling.  One  of  them  is  now  sitting  on  the  writer's  table  wash- 
tug  sod  cleaning  himself  with  his  little  white  paws,  Mr.  Gibbons 
informs  me,  that  in  a  litter  of  rats,  the  boars  predominate  in  number 
over  the  sows.  In  a  litter  of  eight,  there  were  only  two  females,  in  a 
littar  of  eleven  only  three.  He  supposes  this  very  justly  to  be  a  pro- 
ttaion  of  Nature  to  keep  down  the  breed, 

Mr.  Shaw,  of  rat-catching  notoriety,  informs  ns,  in  a  little  book  on 
the  rat,  that  **  his  little  dog  Tiny,  under  six  pounds  weight,  htis  destroy- 
ed  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- live  rats,  which,  had  they 
b«?ii  permitted  to  live,  would,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  have  produced 
oae  ^usand  six  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions  one  hundred  and 
Btoety  thousand  two  hundred  living  rats  1  '^ 

During  summer  the  rat  resides  chiefly  in  holes  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
ponds,  and  ditches ;  but  on  the  approach  of  winter  they  visit  the  farm- 
houses, and  enter  the  com-ricks  and  barns,  where  they  devour  much  of 

•  <.....  ^..^ »;...,  .i,.  fibove,  the  autlior  has  had  practical  demonitration  of  the 
a;  htr  propAgMing  its  ipccics.     In  cleaning  out  the  cage  wfaefe 

a  ii  five  rau,  of  variegaied  colours^  all  of  which  ar«  perfectly 

tatuit,  liver  io  p«aice  and  harmofiy^,  he  felt  MNiiethijig  among  the  bay,  warm  and  toft; 
Ml  tdihig  it  carefully  out,  it  proviMl  to  be  a  little  tiny  rat,  hairlesA  and  eyeless,  but 
tMVttthelets  endowed,  like  a  biped  baby,  with  the  full  and  audible  use  of  iu  infant 
iBQCk  On  hearing  its  crief*  the  mother— a  beautiful  tnow- white  rat,  upon  wbo*0 
b«a3  maternal  cares  we»  pressing  at  the  early  ago  of  eight  weeks^ru»hed  forward, 
aiMl  ivtaiDg  her  tcreBming  infant  between  her  teeth,  hastily  ran  oS  with  it.  Vjnm 
fWther  emninatioo,  ten  other  younic  iimooeDts  were  fotind  carefully  paclied  up  in 
ih*  eocitef  of  a  cigar-box,  whic&  had  bf!cii  placed  in  the  cage  for  the  uee  of  the 


\y  in  general,  hut  which  had  been  kiudlv  vacated  hy  the  other  couslderato 
fata  Sn  favour  of  the  lady  who  was  literally  iu  tiie  straw.  The  owner  is  happy  to 
aoiwunoe  that  tb«  mothar  and  her  little  familv  4t«  all  doing  wall* 
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tbe  corn,  and  damage  more  Uiao  ihej  consume.  They  are  very  food 
of  ibe  pig-stys»  ruoning  about  among  the  pigs,  picking  up  the  leavings 
of  tbe  oatmeai  out  of  tbe  troughs,  and  even  nestling  down  near  to  the 
warm  body  of  tbe  fat  unwieldly  porkers,  whose  obese  sides  make  not 
bad  pillows  for  bis  impudence — tbe  rat. 

On  one  occasion »  when  a  bcy^  I  recollect  secretly  borrowing  an  old* 
fashioned  flini  gun  from  the  bird* keeper  of  tbe  farm  to  which  I  had  been 
invited.  I  ensconced  myself  behind  the  door  of  tbe  pig-sty,  determined 
to  make  a  victim  of  one  of  the  many  rata  that  were  accustomed  to  disport 
themselves  among  tbe  straw  that  formed  tbe  bed  of  the  farmer*s  pel 
bacon-pigs.  In  a  few  minutes  out  came  an  old  patriarchal -loo  king 
rat,  who,  having  taken  a  careful  survey,  quietly  began  to  feed.  After 
a  long  aim,  bang  went  tbe  gun — I  fell  backwards,  knocked  down  by  the 
recoil  of  the  rusty  old  piece  of  artillery.  1  did  not  remain  prone  long,  for 
I  was  soon  roused  by  the  most  unearthly  squeaks,  and  a  dreadful  noise 
as  of  an  infuriated  animal  madly  rushing  round  and  round  tbe  sty.  Ye 
gods  !  what  bad  I  done  ?  I  bad  not  surely,  like  tbe  tailor  in  the  old  song 
of  the  •*  Carrion  Crow,'" 

<^  Shot  and  mitsed  mv  mark. 
And  shot  tbe  old  sow  right  bang  thnmgli  the  heart.'* 

But  I  had  nearly  performed  a  similar  sportsman -like  feat.  There  was 
poor  piggTt  tbe  blood  flowing  in  streamlets  from  several  small  punctures 
in  that  part  of  bis  body  destined,  at  no  long  distant  period,  to  become  ham, 
in  vain  altempting,  by  dismal  cries  and  by  energetic  waggings  of  bis  curly 
lajl,  to  appease  tbe  pain  of  tbe  charge  of  small  shot  which  bad  so  un« 
oeramoDiously  awaked  htm  from  his  porcine  dreams  of  oatmeal  and  boiled 
potatoes.  But  where  was  tbe  rat?  he  bad  disappeared,  unhurt ;  the 
buttocks  of  tbe  unfortunate  pig,  the  rightful  owner  of  the  premises*  had 
received  tbe  charge  of  shot  intended  to  destroy  the  daring  intruder. 

To  appease  piggy's  wrath  *  I  gave  him  a  bucket-full  of  food  from  the 
bog-tub;  and,  while  be  was  thus  consoling  his  toward  self,  wiped  off  the 
blood  from  the  wounded  parts,  and  said  nothing  about  it  to  anybody ; 
no  doubt,  before  this  time,  some  frugal  housewife  has  been  pu2zled  and 
astonished  at  the  unwonted  appearance  of  a  charge  of  umall  shot  in  the 

centre  of  the  breakfast  ham,  which  she  procured  from  Esquire  M , 

of  S —  Berks. 

The  frequenters  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Regent's  Park,  may, 
if  tho  room  be  quite  quiet,  and  tbe  sun  warrPi  observe  numerous  rats 
in  the  den  of  the  rhinoceros,  I  have  frequently  watched  them  playing 
about,  and  running  backwards  and  forwards  over  his  thick  armour-like 
hide,  as  he  lies  basking  in  the  pleasant  sunshine.  He  evidently  thinks 
them  quite  beneath  bis  notice,  for  be  makes  no  eflForts  to  drive  them 
away,  beyond  occasionally  flapping  his  great  ear  when  they  tickle  him 
in  any  tender  part.  They  eotne  to  the  rhinoceros*  house  for  the  same 
purpose  that  they  go  to  the  pig-sty,  vis.,  to  get  what  they  can  from  the 
leavings  of  iheir  superiors. 

The  rats,  when  hard-pressed  for  food,  are  not  particular  as  to  what 
they  eat.  In  extremities  they  will  attack  and  devour  human  flesh. 
An  instance,  corroborating  this  fact,  came  to  my  personal  knowledge 
and  inspection  about  Christmas-tirac  1851*  The  body  of  an  unfor- 
tunate pauper,  whose  frame  was  emaciated  to  the  last  degree  by  famine 
and  want,  was  brought  lo  one  of  the  theatres  of  anatomy  in  London  for 
dissection.     When  the  corpse  was  placed  on  the  table,  it  was   found 
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thtft  the  whole  of  the  lips  and  parts  of  the  ears  were  wanting^;  in  the 
place  of  ihe  eyeballs  were  empty  sockets;  the  parts  also  covering  the 
pahiii.r  surface  of  the  fingers  were  gone,  only  the  bones  and  nails  being- 
left.  Besides  this,  marks  of  teeth  were  visible  on  varions  other  parts  J 
of  the  body.  How  came  all  this  roiililation  about  ?  what  had  caused 
this  i^mrful  disfiguremeut  ?  Upon  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  this 
poor  victim  of  starvation  had  been  taken  in  from  the  streets,  friendless 
and  unknowD,  into  a  workhouse — ^there  he  had  died,  and  had  been 
carried  to  the  dead-house  previous  to  removal  to  the  disMecting-room. 
The  rat«  (for,  living-  in  a  workhouse,  we  may  suppose  that  they,  too, 
did  Dot  g-et  loo  much  to  eat)  had  found  out  the  corpse,  and  in  tbe  space 
of  one  night  had  committed  all  this  havoc»  devouring  the  most  tender 
pftita  of  the  body;  at  least,  I  suppose  they  had  found  the  parts  that 
•ere  missing  the  most  dainty  morsels,  for  the  marks  of  their  sharp 
teeth  showed  that  they  had  had  a  taste  of  nearly  every  other  part  of 
the  body.  After  ibis  event,  means  were  taken  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
ihe  rats  into  the  dead-house ;  and  a  similar  case  has  not  since  occurred. 

Rats,  however,  will  sometimes  attack  live  men,  though  in  this  case 
fear,  and  not  hunger,  is  their  motive.  Mr.  May  hew  writes  as  follows  : 
— "  About  that  time  a  troop  of  rats  flew  at  the  feet  of  another  of  my 
mformants  (one  of  tbe  men  who  work  in  tbe  London  tewers)  and  would 
have  no  doubt  maimed  him  seriously,  '  but  my  boots/  said  he,  *  stopped 
the  devils/  ♦  The  sewers  generally  swarm  with  rats,'  said  another  man,  *  I 
mot  away  from  era,  I  don't  like  em.  They  in  general  gets  away  from  us  ; 
bat  to  ease  we  comes  to  a  stunt  end  where  there  is  a  wall  and  no  place 
fi^  Vm  to  get  away,  and  we  goes  to  touch  *em,  they  fly  at  us.  They  're 
»ome  of  'rm  as  big  as  good-sized  kitten.**.  One  of  our  men  caught  hold 
of  one  the  other  day  by  the  fail,  and  he  found  it  trying  to  release 
iUelft  and  the  tail  slipping  tbrotigh  his  fingers;  so  he  put  up  his  left 
hand  to  stop  it,  and  tbe  rat  caught  hold  of  his  Soger,  and  the  man  'i 
got  an  arm  now  as  big  as  his  thigh/  " 

Rats  are  very  fond  of  warmth,  and  will  remain  coiled  up  for  hours 
in  any  snug  retreat  where  they  can  find  this  very  necessary  element 
of  their  existence.  The  following  anecdote  well  illustrates  this  point  : 
— a  Fellow  of  C.  C.  C.  Oxford,  who  has  since  attained  a  high  position 
in  the  church,  many  years  ago,  on  arriving  at  his  rooms  late  one  night, 
found  that  a  rat  was  running  about  among  the  books,  behind  the  sofa, 
wider  the  fender,  and  poking  his  nose  into  every  hiding-place  he  could 
find.  The  gentleman,  being  sttjdionsly  inclined,  and  wishing  to  set  to 
work  at  hk  books,  pursued  bim,  armed  with  the  poker  in  one  hiind,  and 
a  large  dictionary,  big  enough  to  crush  any  rat,  in  the  other,  but  in 
viin ;  Mr.  Rat  was  not  to  he  caught,  particularly  when  such  "  Arma 
SchoL&fttica  ^  were  used. 

No  sooner  had  the  studies  recommenced  than  the  rat  resumed  his 
gambols,  squeaking  and  rushinj^  about  the  room  like  a  mad  creature ; 
the  battle  was  renewed  and  continued  at  intervals,  to  the  destruction  of 
all  studies,  till  quite  a  late  hour  at  night,  when  the  pursuer,  angry  and 
urearied,  retired  to  his  adjoining  bedroom  ;  though  he  listened  atten- 
tively, he  heard  no  more  of  the  enemy,  and  soon  fell  asleep.  In  the 
morning  he  was  astonished  to  find  something  warm  lying  on  his  chest ; 
carefully  lifting  up  the  bed-clothes  he  discovered  his  tormentor  of  the 
preceding  night  quietly  and  snugly  ensconced  in  a  fold  of  the  blanket, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  bodily  warmth  of  his  two-legged  adversary. 
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These  two  lay  looking  daggers  at  each  other  for  some  minutes,  the  one 

unvriUhig  to  leave  his  warm  berth,  the  other  afraid  to  put  bis  hand  out 
from  ymder  the  protection  of  the  coverlid^  particularly  as  the  stranger'^ 
aspect  was  anything  but  friendly*  and  hifl  Uttle  sharp  teeth,  and  fierce 
little  black  eyes  seemed  to  say,  "  Paws  off  from  me,  if  you  please." 

At  length  remembering  the  maxim  that  "  discretion  is  the  best  pArt 
of  valour/'  the  truth  of  which  I  imagine  rats  understand  as  well  as 
most  creatures,  he  made  a  sudden  jump  of  the  hed|  scuttled  away  into 
the  next  room,  and  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  afterwards. 

This  love  of  warmth  brings  many  rats  out  of  the  sewers  to  take  their 
siestas  in  the  large  hair  warehouses  in  Lambeth,  They  only  eooie  in  the 
day^  and  decamp  at  night,  probably  m  quest  of  food.  They  have  made 
runs  up  on  to  the  floors  where  the  hair  is  placed  to  dry,  and,  finding  a  nice 
soft  bit^  roll  themselves  up  into  quite  a  ball ;  the  outside  of  which  h 
horse-hair,  the  nucleus  a  live  rat.  The  boys  connected  with  the  estab- 
blishmcnt  have  found  this  out,  and  go  feeling  among  the  hair  wiUi  their 
bands.  The  moment  they  come  on  a  lump  harder  than  the  rest,  they 
pounce  upon  it  without  fear,  for  the  rat  cannot  bite  through  his  thick 
self-made  great  coat,  they  then  rush  off  to  a  tub  of  water  and  shake 
poor  Mr.  Rat  out  of  his  hairy  (not  downy)  bed  into  the  merciless 
element,  when  he  is  soon  drowned. 

Let  us  here  pause  for  a  moment,  and  see  whether,  with  all  his  bad  qtia- 
lities,  we  cannot  find  some  good  trait  joined*  and  something  to  admire  IQ 
the  construction  of  his  body,  as  adapted  to  his  very  peculiar  mode  of  life. 

The  rat  is  one  of  the  most  despised  and  tormented  of  created  animab; 
he  has  many  enemies  and  very  few  friends ;  wherever  he  appears  his  life 
is  in  danger  from  men,  dogs,  cats,  owls,  &c<,  who  will  have  no  mercy  on 
him.  These  perpetual  persecutions  oblige  him  to  be  wary  in  his  move- 
ments, and  call  for  a  large  amount  of  cunning  and  sagacity  on  his  part, 
which  give  his  little  yharp  face  a  peculiarly  knowing  and  wide-awake 
appearance,  which  the  most  superficial  observer  must  have  notic^. 
Though,  poor  creature,  he  is  hated  and  killed  by  man,  his  sworn  fop» 
yet  he  is  to  that  same  ungrateful  race  a  most  useful  servant,  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  scavenger;  for  wherever  man  settles  his  habitation, 
even  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  there*  as  if  by  magic, 
appear  our  friends  the  rats*  He  quietly  takes  poseession  of  the  out- 
houses, drains,  ikc,  and  occupies  himself  by  devouring  the  refuse  and 
filth  thrown  away  from  the  dwelling  of  his  master  (under  whose  floor, 
as  well  as  roof,  he  lives) ;  this  refuse,  if  left  to  decay,  would  engender 
fever,  malaria,  and  all  kinds  of  horrors,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
children  of  the  family,  were  it  not  for  the  uDremitting  exertions  of  the 
rats  to  get  rid  of  it,  in  a  way  no  doubt  agreeable  to  themselves,  namely, 
by  eating  it.  Let  us  take  an  example.  The  sewers  neighbouring  a 
connected  series  of  slaughter-houses,  as  Newgate  Market,  Whitechaoel, 
Clare  Market,  &c.,  are  often  nearly  choked  up  with  offal  and  the  foul 
refuse  of  animal  matter,  swept  into  them  by  the  careless  butchers.  It 
may  be  imagined  what  fearful  maladies  would  arise  from  this  putrid 
mass  if  it  were  allowed  to  stay  there  neglected.  How  is  this  evil  result 
prevented  ?  Why,  by  the  poor,  persecuted  rats,  who  live  there  m 
swarms,  and  devour  every  morsel  of  concentrated  cholera  as  it  comes 
down  to  them,  profiting  thereby  themselves  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
houses  who  reside  above  their  haunts. 

An  old  book  ou  natural  history  thus  describes  the  rats  ]ier6onil 
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•*  The  eyes  are  large  and  black  ;  the  tail  is  covered  with 
minuta  9ca]ea,  mixed  with  a  few  short  hairs^  and  the  general  figure  is 
diagmtiiig'.'*  Now  this  very  tail,  ugly  as  it  may  appear^  is  mentioned 
by  the  great  Cuv^ier  as  one  of  the  first  things  that  struck  hh  mind,  as 
demoostmiog  the  bounty  of  the  Creator  towards  the  humblest  of  his 
cwmgM»  in  adapting  their  bodily  formation  to  the  pecnliar  mode  of  life 
which  he  intended  them  to  enjoy.  We  all  admire  the  wonderful  con- 
struction and  admirable  working  together  of  the  numeroua  muscles  of 
the  human  hand  and  forearm ^  yet^  says  Ctivier,  **  there  are  more 
miwdei  in  a  rat's  tail,  than  there  are  in  that  part  of  the  human 
eoooamy  we  admire  so  much.'* 

The  tat)  is  indeed  a  most  useful  appendage  to  the  rat,  it  is  composed 
of  A  chain  of  small  bones,  with  the  multitude  of  muscles  above-mcn- 
tJoned  to  move  them,  **  The  minute  scales  and  few  short  hairs''  cover 
ti.  Thus  constructed  it  becomes  prehensile,  as  in  the  tails  of  many 
motikcys  and  lemurs ;  in  fact,  a  sort  of  hand  to  the  rat,  by  means  of 
which  be  is  enabled  to  crawl  along  the  tops  of  railings,  and  along 
narrow  ledges  of  walls,  balancing  himself  by  it,  or  entwining  it  /ound 
the  projecting  portions  of  the  difficult  passages  along  which  his  course 
Uet.  By  means  of  it,  too,  he  is  enabled  to  spring  up  heights,  otherwise 
jnidcanaiblei  using  it  on  these  occasions  (like  the  kangaroo)  as  a  lever, 
or  rather  as  a  projectile  spring.  When,  moreover,  the  delicious  oil  or 
aweict  wine  lies  beneath  his  reach  in  the  long- necked  bottle,  his  ever 
useful  tail  serves  him  in  good  turn ;  he  dips  it  into  the  coveted  fluid,  and 
tbeo  enjoft  the  reward  of  his  sagacity,  and  says  to  himself,  as  be  licks 
it  Dp* — **  What  *s  a  rat  without  a  tail  ?  '* 

TIm  rat  ia  admirably  armed  and  equipped  for  the  peculiar  mode  of 
Hfe  whicii  he  is  ordained  to  lead.  He  has  formidable  weapons  in  the 
siispe  of  fofiT  amall,  Kong,  and  very  sharp  teeth,  two  of  which  are  diied 
ID  the  upper,  and  two  in  the  under  jaw.  These  are  formed  in  the  shape 
oC  A  wedge,  and  by  the  following  wonderful  provision  of  Nature,  have 
aiiisjri  ft  ^Rc  sharp  cutting  edge.  On  examining  them  carefully,  we 
§ai4  ibal  the  inner  part  is  of  a  soft  ivory-like  composition,  which  may 
be  easily  worn  away^  whereas  the  outside  is  composed  of  a  glass-likc 
mmmtUn  which  is  excestJTely  hard.  The  upper  teeth  work  exactly  into 
ibe  oader,  so  that  the  centres  of  the  opposed  teeth  meet  exactly  in  the 
ttet  of  gnawing ;  the  9oh  part  is  thus  being  perpetually  worn  away, 
while  the  bard  part  keeps  a  sharp  chisel-like  edge;  at  the  same  lime  the 
teath  grow  up  from  tJie  bottom,  so  that  as  they  wear  away  a  fresh 
supply  is  ready.  The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  is,  that,  if  one 
of  Uie  teeth  be  removed,  either  by  accident  or  on  purpose,  the  opposed 
Itfoth  will  continue  to  grow  upwards;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  to  grind 
it  awmy*  will  project  from  the  mouth  and  be  turned  upon  itself;  or  if  it 
be  an  under*tooth,  it  will  even  run  into  the  skull  above.  There  is  a 
preparation  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  which 
well  illustrates  this  fact.  It  is  an  incisor  tooth  of  a  rat,  which,  from  the 
OMiie  above  mentioned,  has  increased  its  growth  upwards  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  has  formed  a  complete  circle  and  a  segment  of  another  ; 
the  diameter  of  it  is  about  large  enough  to  admit  a  good  sixed  thumb. 
It  is  accompanied  by  the  following  memorandum,  addressed  by  a  Spanish 
pnrst  to  .Sir  J.  Bankf^,  who  presented  it  to  the  Museum.  ''  1  send  you 
all  extraordinary  tooth  of  a  rat.  Believe  me  it  was  found  in  the 
Njuareth  garden  (to  which  order  1  belong) ;  I  was  present  when  the 
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throtigHoat  the  live-long  ni^ht.  The  old  lady  lay  in  bed  with  the  candle 
alight,  pale  and  sleepless  with  fright,  anon  muttering  her  prayers,  anon 
determined  to  fire  off  the  rusty  old  bluoderbuss  that  hung  over  the 
Forney-piece.  At  last  the  morning  broke,  and  the  cock  began  to  crow; 
«*  now,**  thought  she,  '*  the  ghosts  must  disappear ;  **  to  her  infinite 
reh'ef  the  noise  really  did  cease^  and  the  poor  frightened  dame  adjusted 
her  night- cap  and  fell  asleep.  Great  preparations  had  she  made  for  the 
next  night;  farm  servants  armed  with  pitchforks  slept  in  the  house;  the 
maids  took  the  family  dinner-bell  and  the  tinder-box  into  their  room; 
the  big  dog  was  lied  to  the  hall-table  ;  then  the  dame  retired  to  her 
room,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  sit  up  in  the  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  keeping  a 
drowsy  guard  over  the  neighbours'  loaded  horse-pistols,  of  which  she 
was  almoat  as  much  afraid  as  she  was  of  the  ghost  in  the  cellar. 

Sure  enough  her  warlike  preparations  had  succeeded  ;  the  ghost  was 
oniatnly  frightened;  not  a  noise,  not  a  sound,  except  the  heavy  snoring 
of  the  bumpkins,  and  the  rattling  of  the  dog's  chain  in  the  hall  could 
be  bftttrd*  She  had  gained  a  complete  victory ;  the  ghou  was  never 
bcftrd  again  on  the  premises ;  and  the  whole  affkir  was  soon  forgotten. 
Souse  weeks  afterwards  some  friends  dropped  in  to  take  a  citp  of  tea, 
md  talk  over  the  last  piece  of  gossip  ;  among  other  thing!*  the  wine  was 
mentioned,  and  the  maid  sent  to  get  some  from  the  cellar.  She  soon 
returned,  and,  gasping  for  breath,  rushed  into  the  room^  eiclainrmgi — 
*'  *Tis  all  ponti  wwi'afii;  "  and  tttre  enough  it  was  all  gone,  **  The  ghost 
baa  taken  it," — not  a  drop  was  left,  only  the  empty  cask  remained,  the 
tide  of  which  was  half  eaten  away,  and  marks  of  sharp  teeth  visible 
round  tJie  rugged  margins  of  the  new-made  bung-hole. 

Tbif  discovery  fully  accounted  for  the  noise  the  ghost  had  made, 
wbicb  caufied  so  much  alarm.  The  aboriginal  rats  in  the  dame's  cellar 
had  found  out  the  wine,  and  communicated  the  joyful  news  to  all  the 
other  rats  in  the  parish  ;  they  had  assembled  there  to  enjoy  the  fun, 
and  get  very  tipsy  (which,  from  the  noise  they  made,  they  probably 
laeeeeded  in)  on  this  treasured  cask  of  uine  ;  having  cjuite  a  fiimily 
p«Hy  they  had  finished  it  in  two  nights,  and  having  got  ail  they  could, 
like  wise  rats  returned  to  their  respective  homes,  perfectly  unconscious 
that  their  merry-making  had  nearly  been  the  death  of  the  rightful 
funier  and  *' founder  of  the  feasl.'^  They  had  first  gnawed  out  the  cork, 
ind  got  as  much  out  as  they  could ;  they  soon  found  the  more  they 
drsok  the  lower  the  wine  became.  Perseverance  is  the  motto  of  the 
imt,  to  they  set  to  work  and  ate  away  the  wood  to  the  level  of  the  wine 
igttn,  Thb  they  continued  till  they  had  emptied  the  cAsk  ;  they  then 
amit  have  got  into  it  and  licked  up  the  last  drains,  for  another  and  less 
^^reotble  smell  was  substituted  for  that  of  wine. 

t  may  add,  that  this  very  same  cask,  with  the  side  gone  and  the 
nirki  of  the  rats*  teeth,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  writer. 

RilSy  like  meUi  being  kindly  disposed,  often  give  information  of  good 
llliBgt  lo  others,  which,  alas  I  may  prove  in  the  end  to  be  the  destruc- 
tion both  of  the  informers  and  the  informed,     I  give  a  case  in  point. 

A  country  gentleman  was  much  annoyed  by  a  colony  of  rats  which 
hid  settled  in  hi^  cellars,  and,  though  he  caught  f^veral  of  them  in 
tnps,  yet  he  never  could  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  them  entirely.  At 
Ust^  knowing  well  the  habits  of  the  animal,  he  determined  on  destroying 
the  whole  colony  at  one  grand  coup.  He  therefore  procured  a  large 
boi,  and,  having  half  filled  it  with  meal,  sat  himself  down  in  the  cellar 
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by  the  side  of  it,  concealing  his  pergon  under  some  sacks,  and  leaving  only 
a  spy-hole  for  his  eyes.  The  rats  soon  began  to  poke  their  noses  out  to 
reconnoitre,  timidly  at  6rst,  but  soon  they  became  hold  enough  to  eat 
the  meal  sprinkled  aboiit^  cautiously,  however,  keeping  one  eye  upon  the 
mysterious  bundle  in  the  corner. 

The  next  night  he  repeated  the  same  plan  of  action.  The  rats  this 
time  were  bold  enough  to  get  into  the  box  by  means  of  little  ladders 
placed  for  them.  One  of  them  came  first,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  plentiful 
feast  of  meal,  and  he  was  soon  joined  by  many  hungry  companions* 

On  the  fourth  night,  however,  it  was  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
their  proceedings ;  by  this  time  the  rats  had  beo-ome  quite  bold,  and 
had  spread  the  news  far  and  wide  of  their  good  fortune,  so  that  there 
was  a  large  assembly  of  them  in  the  box,  greedily  devouring  the  remains 
of  the  meal,  unsuspicious  of  the  fate  that  awaited  them  at  the  hands  of 
the  apparently  innocent  individual,  of  whom  they  liad  now  lost  all  fear. 

Mistaken  creatures  I  up  rose  the  executioner,  and  down  went  the  lid. 
The  rats  became  prisoners  under  a  padlock,  with  strong  oak  boards 
between  them  and  liberty.  The  next  morning  the  box  and  its  living 
contents  were  lifted  into  the  yard,  and,  at  signal,  launched  into  a  horse- 
pond.  It  swayed  to  and  fro,  kept  half  under  water  with  poles  by  two 
men,  and  the  many  little  bubbles  of  air  escaping  from  the  chinks  of  the 
box,  told  ptaiuly  of  tbe  death-struggles  of  the  little  quadrupeds  within. 

At  length  all  was  quiet.  The  colony  of  rats,  which  had  possessed  the 
cellar  for  so  many  generation  a,  was  no  more.  Their  holes  were  filled 
up  with  mortar  mixed  with  glass,  uutii  a  new  generation  should  arise  to 
meet  the  same  fate  in  some  future  meal-box* 

There  is  another  curious  instance  of  rats  losing  their  lives  in  quest  of 
food,  which  has  been  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend.  When 
the  atmospheric  pump  was  in  use  at  the  terminus  of  the  Croydon  Uaj|> 
way,  hundreds  of  rats  lost  their  lives  daily.  The  unscientific  crcaturtft 
used  in  the  night  to  get  into  the  large  iron  tubcj  by  exhausting  ttie 
air  from  which  the  railway  carriages  were  put  in  motion,  their  objedl 
being  to  lick  off  the  grease  from  the  leather  valve,  which  the  engineers 
of  the  line  were  so  anxious  to  keep  air-tight.  As  goon  as  the  air*pump 
was  put  to  work  for  the  first  morning  train,  there  was  no  resisting,  and 
out  they  were  sucked  all  dead  corpses  [ 

The  rat,  though  uaturaljy  a  savage  creature,  is,  by  dint  of  kindoeas, 
capable  of  being  tamed  and  being  made  obedient  to  the  will  of  man. 
Some  of  the  Japanese  tame  rats  and  teach  them  to  perform  many  enter- 
taining tricks,  and  thus  instructed  they  are  exhibited  as  a  show  for  the 
diversion  of  the  populace. 

A  gentleman  travelling  through  Mecklenburg  about  forty  years  ago, 
was  witness  to  a  very  singular  circumstance  in  the  post-house  at  New 
Hargard,  After  dinner,  the  landlord  placed  on  the  floor  a  large  dish  of 
soup,  and  gave  a  loud  whistle.  Immediately  there  came  into  the  room  a 
mastiff,  a  fine  Angora  cat,  an  old  raven,  and  a  remarkably  large  rat, 
with  a  bell  about  its  neck.  They  all  four  went  Co  the  dit^h,  and,  with- 
out disturbing  each  other,  fed  together,  after  which  the  dog,  cat,  and 
rat  lay  before  the  fire,  while  tlie  raven  hopped  about  the  room.  The 
landlord,  after  accounting  for  the  familiarity  which  existed  among  these 
animals,  informed  his  guest  that  the  rat  was  the  most  useful  of  the  four, 
for  the  noise  he  made  had  completely  freed  the  house  from  the  other 
rats  and  mice  with  which  it  had  previously  been  infested. 
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But  capacity  for  becoming  tame  and  accustotncd  lo  the  presence  of 
nuui  is  not  confined  to  the  **  foreign eer*'  rats,  for,  from  the  following 
story,  it  appears  that  the  rats  of  England  are  equally  susceptible  of 
kindness.  A  worthy  whip  maker,  who  worked  bard  at  his  trade  to  sup- 
port ft  large  faxnlly,  had  prepared  a  number  of  strips  of  leather,  hy  well 
oiling  and  greasing  them.  He  carefully  laid  them  by  in  a  box,  but, 
stmnge  to  eay,  they  disappeared  one  by  one ;  nobody  knew  anything 
abfNit  them,  nobody  had  touched  them. 

However,  one  day,  as  he  was  fitting  at  work  in  his  shop,  a  large 
black  ratf  of  the  original  British  species,  slyly  poked  his  head  up  out 
of  m  hole  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  and  deliberately  look  a  survey  of 
tlie  whole  place.  Seeing  all  quiet^  out  he  came,  and  ran  straight  to  the 
boi  wherein  were  kept  the  favourite  leather  strips.  In  he  dived,  and 
quickly  reappeared,  carrying  in  his  mouth  the  most  dainty  morsel  he 
«0llld  find.  Off  he  ran  to  his  hole,  and  quickly  vanished.  Having  thuti 
i^nnid  out  the  thief,  the  saddler  determined  to  catch  him  ;  he  accordingly 
pvof^ped  up  a  sieve  by  a  stick,  and  put  a  bait  underneath ;  in  a  few 
wintlt^  out  came  the  rat  again,  smelling  the  inviting  toasted  cheese, 
tmd  forthwith  attacked  it.  The  moment  he  began  nibbling  at  the  bait, 
down  came  the  sieve,  and  he  became  a  prisoner.  Now,  thought  he, 
"  my  life  depends  upon  niy  behaviour  when  this  horrid  sieve  is  lifted 
up  by  that  twa-legged  wretch  with  the  apron  on,  who  so  kindly  cuts  the 
grrasy  thongs  for  me  every  day :  he  has  a  good-natured  looking  face, 
umI  1  don't  think  he  wants  to  kill  me*     I  know  what  I  will  do." 

Tll4>  saddler  at  length  lifted  up  the  sieve,  being  armed  wiih  a  stick 
rasdy  to  kill  Mr,  Rat  when  he  rushed  out.  What  was  his  astonishment 
to  see  that  the  rat  remained  perfectly  (|uiet,  and,  after  a  few  moments, 
to  walk  quietly  up  on  his  arm,  and  look  up  in  his  face,  as  much  as  to 
sa.y«  **  I  am  a  poor  innocent  rat,  and  if  your  wife  will  lock  up  all  the 
good  things  in  the  cupboard,  why  I  must  eat  your  nicely  prepared 
tiiongs;  rats  must  live  as  well  as  saddlers/'  The  man  then  said^  "  Tom, 
I  was  going  to  kill  you^  but  now  I  wonH ;  let  us  be  friends*  I  '11  put  you 
tome  bread  and  butter  every  day  if  you  won't  take  my  thongs  and  wax, 
and  leave  the  shopman's  breakfkst  alone  ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  come 
001  once  too  often  ;  there  are  lots  of  dogs  and  cats  about  who  won't  be 
so  kind  to  you  as  I  am  ;  you  may  go  now." 

He  then  put  him  down,  and  Mr.  Rat  leisurely  retreated  to  his  hole. 
For  a  long  time  afterwards  he  found  his  breakfast  regularly  placed  for 
kxm  at  the  mouth  of  his  hole,  in  return  for  which  he,  as  in  duty  bound, 
Hr^fTM*  quite  tame,  running  about  the  shop,  and  inquisitively  turning 
9/9m  everything  on  the  bench  at  which  his  protector  was  at  work.  He 
would  even  accompany  hira  into  the  stables  when  he  went  to  feed  the 
fOOijf  and  pick  up  the  corn  as  it  fell  from  the  manger,  keeping,  how- 
•vocy  a  respectablo  distance  frum  the  pony's  legs.  His  chief  delight  was 
lo  bask  in  the  warm  window  sill,  stretching  his  full  length  to  the  mid- 
4mj  nuu  This  unfortunate,  though  agreeable  habit,  proved  Ins  destruc- 
tioti,  for  one  very  hot  day,  as  he  lay  at  bis  ease  taking  his  siesia^  the 
to  the  bird'shop  opposite  espied  him  afar  o%  and  in- 
him  through  the  window.  The  poor  rat,  who  was 
,  awoke,  alas  I  too  late  to  save  his  life.  The  cruel 
Eld  took  him  into  the  road,  where  a  few  sharp  squeezes 
finished  him.  The  fatal  deed  being  done,  the  mur- 
fy\  blooding  victim  in  the  dusty  road^  and  with  ears  and 
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tail  erect,  walked  away  a»  ibouf  h  proud  of  hii  perfortnatice.     The  dog\ 

roaster,  knowing  the  history  of  the  rat,  bad  him  stuffed,  and  hi*  impaled 
skin*  with  a  stiver  chain  round  the  neck,  forms  to  this  day  a  band!kome 
addition  to  the  shop-front  of  the  bird-shop  in  Broinpton* 

Another  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  a  tame  rat  haa  come  to  my 
knowledge. 

Some  time  ago  the  driver  of  a  Bow  and  Stratford  omnibus  was  moving 
some  trusses  of  bay  in  his  hay-loft,  when»  anugly  coilc^d  up  in  a  comer, 
he  found  a  little  miserable-looking  rat,  whose  mamnia  having  carefully 
tucked  him  up  in  bed,  had  gone  out  on  a  foraging  expedition  to  find 
something  for  her  darling's  supper  The  little  fellow  being  of  a  re- 
markable piebaM  colour^  excited  the  pity  of  the  omnibus  man,  who  took 
him  up,  and  brought  him  home  to  his  family.  The  little  children  soon 
took  to  their  new  pet,  and  named  him  I  key,  afker  their  eldest  brother 
whose  name  was  Isaac,  The  little  creature  soon  grew  up  and  recipro- 
cated the  kindness  he  bad  received  by  excessive  lameness  towards  every 
member  of  the  family.  He  was  therefore  allowed  to  roam  about  the 
house  at  perfect  liberty.  His  favourite  seat  was  inside  the  fender,  or 
on  the  cleait  white  hearth,  but,  strange  to  say,  he  would  never  get  on  it 
unless  il  was  perfectly  clean.  On  one  occanion,  when  the  goodwife  waa 
cleaning  the  hearth,  she  gave  Master  Rat  a  push  ;  up  he  jumped  on  the 
hob,  and  finding  it  an  agreeable  reating-place,  there  he  stayed.  A*  the 
fire  grew  brighter  and  brighter,  so  the  hob  became  w*armer  and  wanner, 
till  at  last  it  became  unpleasantly  hot;  but  he  would  not  move  from  his 
perch  till  the  hair  on  his  legs  and  body  became  (|iiite  singed  with  the  heaU 

His  master  had  perfect  control  over  him,  and  made^  for  his  special 
benefit,  a  little  whip^  with  which  he  made  him  sit  upon  his  hind  legs  in 
a  begging  posture,  jump  through  a  whalebone  hoop,  drag  a  small  cart  to 
which  he  was  harnessed,  carry  sticks,  money,  &c*  in  his  mouth,  and 
perform  many  other  amusing  tricks. 

The  rat  perfectly  understood  the  meaning  of  the  whip,  for  whenever 
it  was  produced,  and  his  master's  countenance  betrayed  coming  wrath, 
in  fear  and  trembling  he  would  scamper  up  the  sides  of  the  room  or 
up  the  curtains,  and  perch  himself  on  the  cornice,  waiting  there  till  a 
kind  word  from  his  master  brought  him  down  again  hopping  about  and 
squeaking  with  delight.  In  these  gambols  of  mirth  he  would  run  so 
fast  round  after  his  tail,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
what  the  whirling  object  was-  At  night  he  would  exhibit  another  cat- 
like habit,  for  he  would  stretch  himself  out  at  full  length  before  the 
fire  on  the  rug,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  this  luxurious  way  of  warming 
himself.  This  love  of  warmth  made  him  sometimes  a  troublesome 
creature,  for  when  he  fouud  the  fire  going  out  and  the  room  be^ 
coming  cold,  he  would  creep  up  into  his  master's  bed,  and  try  to 
insert  his  little  body  under  the  clothes*  He  was  never  allowed  to 
remain  here  long,  but  was  made  to  dt»camp  as  soon  as  his  presence  was 
ascertained,  he  then  took  up  his  refuge  in  the  folds  of  his  master'* 
clothes  which  were  placed  on  a  chair,  and  of  these  he  was  allowed 
to  retain  quiet  possession  till  the  morning.  The  master  became  so 
fond  of  his  ral  that  he  taught  him  at  the  word  of  command,  **  Come 
along,  I  key,"  to  jump  into  his  great- coat-pocket  in  the  morning,  when 
he  went  out  to  his  daily  occupation  of  driving  the  'bus. 

He  did  not,  however,  carry  him  all  day  in  his  pocket,  but  put  htm 
in  the  boot  of  his  'bus  to  act  aa  guard  to  hii  dinner :  but  why  did  not  the 
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III  eat  up  bis  masters  dinner?  because,  as  said  the  mitn,  '^  I  always  gives 
btm  bb  belly -full  when  1  has  my  own  breakfast  before  starting."  The 
dinner  was  never  touched^  except  when  it  happened  to  consist  of  plum^ 
pudding..  This  I  key  could  not  resist,  bis  greediness  overcame  bis  sense 
of  rigbtf  and  be  invariably  devoured  the  plums,  leaving  the  less  dainty 
parts  of  the  repast  for  his  master.  The  rat  acted  as  a  famous  guard  to 
the  provisions^  for  whenever  any  of  the  idle  fellows  who  are  always  seen 
louDgiDg  about  the  public  houses  where  the  omnibuses  bait;  attempted 
to  commit  a  thefk,  and  run  off  with  the  bundle  out  of  the  boot,  Ikey 
would  fly  out  at  ihcm  from  under  the  straw^  and  effectually  put  to 
flight  the  robbers. 

At  night  be  was  taken  home  in  bis  master's  pockety  and  partook  of 
tlie  family  supper,  but  if  any  strangers  happened  to  be  present,  he  was 
taken  with  a  thy  fit,  and  in  spite  of  his  hunger  secreted  himself  till  they 
had  gone. 

His  teeLh»  after  a  time,  became  bad  and  worn  out,  and  the  children 
filkttng  this  out,  delighted  to  give  him  a  sort  of  hard  cake  made  of  treacle, 
called,  in  infant  parlance,  jumbles,  or  brandy-snacks  ;  of  these  Ikey,  in  bis 
younger  days,  was  very  fond,  but  now,  on  the  contrary,  they  gave  him 
much  trouble  to  masticate,  and  bis  perseverauce  and  rage  when  attacking 
the  said  brandy-snacks  caused  the  young  folks  many  a  hearty  laugh. 

This  rat  is,  1  believe,  still  alive  and  eojoys  good  health,  though  the 
weight  of  age  pressing  on  his  hoary  head,  requires  many  little  attentions 
from  bis  kind  and  tender-hearted  protectors. 

There  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with  the  habits  of  the  rat,  which 
warrantij  a  closer  observation  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  opportu- 
nity, it  is  the  emigration  of  rats*  It  appears  that  rats,  like  many  birds, 
fish,  Stc.j  are  influenced  to  change  their  abode  by  want  of  food  ;  by  neces- 
sity of  change  of  temperature ;  by  want  of  a  place  for  incubation,  where 
they  may  obtain  food  for  their  young ;  and,  lastly*  by  their  fear  of  man. 
A  Spanish  merchant  had  forestalled  the  market  of  Barcelona  lalberts 
mk  apocnlation  some  years  ago.  He  61!ed  his  warehouse  with  sacks  of 
llMm,  and  refused  to  sell  them  to  the  retail -dealers,  but  at  such  a  price 
aa  they  could  not  afford  to  give.  Thinking,  however,  that  they  would 
b«  obliged  to  submit  to  his  demand,  rather  than  not  procure  them  for 
lale,  he  persisted  in  exacting  his  original  price,  and  thus  lo»t  nearly  all 
his  treasure ;  for  he  was  informed  by  an  early  rising  friend,  that  he  had 
aecu,  just  before  sunrise,  an  army  of  rats  quitting  the  warehouse.  He 
immediately  went  to  examine  bis  sacks,  and  found  them  gnawed  in 
various  places,  and  emptied  of  above  half  their  contents,  and  empty 
ibella  of  filbertH  strewed  over  the  floor. 

Pennant  relates  a  story  of  a  burglarious  grand-larceny  troop  of 
rats,  which  nearly  frightened  a  young  lady  out  of  her  wits,  by  mis- 
taking her  chimney  for  one  leading  to  a  cheese- room.  She  was  sud- 
denly wakened  by  a  tremendous  clatter  in  her  bed-chamber,  and  on 
locking  up  saw  a  terrific  troop  of  rats  running  about  in  wild  disorder. 
She  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  throw  her  candlestick  at  them 
(timer  arTna  minietrat)  and  to  her  great  joy  she  found  that  they  speedily 
fieparted  by  the  way  which  they  had  entered  her  apartment,  leaving 
ooly  a  cloud  of  soot  over  the  room* 

Forty  years  ago,  the  house  of  a  surgeon  in  Swansea  was  greatly  in- 
fested with  rats,  and  he  completely  got  rid  of  them  by  burning  off  all 
the  hair  from  one  of  them  which  he  had  caught  alive,  and  then  allow- 
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■ig  k  to  rctnni  to  iu  hole.  It  was  said  tiisfc  he  never  afterwards  saw  a 
nt  OQ  his  premises,  eioepi  the  homt  sufferer,  which  on  the  following 
d^  returned,  aad  was  caoghft  in  the  same  trap  from  which  he  had  been 
bwl  josi  set  al  libertj.  I  soppose  thai  in  their  *^  Adrertiser,**  the  do- 
sciipuim  of  a  ghost,  and  a  notice  of  hannted  premises  was  given,  which 
caused  the  wh^  coIoot  so  onanimooslj  to  decamp. 

The  above  story  reasinds  me  of  a  corioos  nondescript  animal  from 
the  Torrid  Zone,  which  was  evhibited  some  years  ago  at  Yarmouth :  a 
giBlV  min  who  (onfortunately  for  the  showman  happened  to  be  a 
■atnralist)  paid  his  pomy,  and  went  in  to  see  it.  It  turned  out, 
though  the  owner  positiTdy  denied  the  fact,  to  be  a  large  bear,  with 
his  hair  dosdy  shaven  away,  except  in  sundry  places,  which  added 
mnch  to  the  grotesque  appearance  of  his  nude  person. 

Though  not  conadered  a  delicacy  by  English  palates,  the  rat»  never- 
theless, used  to  afibrd  a  dainty  dish  to  the  negro  slaves  of  Jamaica.  The 
slave-masters  did  not  often  ruin  themsdves  by  kmg  butchers'  bills  for 
meat  for  their  livii^  property,  so  that  the  poor  wretches  were  obliged 
to  set  their  brains  to  work  to  procure  animal  food  for  their  craving 
appetites.  They  caught,  and  afterwards  cocked  the  rats  in  the  follow- 
ing way,  as  described  by  the  Rev.  B.  Vemont  in  his  **  Early  Recollec- 
tions of  Jamaica.* 

He  writes  as  follows  :  ^  But  to  return  to  Inkle  (a  native  of  Congo, 
in  Africa,  who  was  em|4oyed  as  a  watdunan  over  a  coco  piece,  or  yam- 
ground).  His  larder  did  not  afford  many  delicacies,  and  when  the  oon- 
tmance  of  a  storm  detained  me  beyond  the  usual  hour  of  an  early 
dinner,  I  have  enjoyed  a  black  coco,  or  part  of  a  roasted  yam,  at  his 
expense,  and  to  his  apparent  gratification  ;  which  latter  was  not  dimin- 
islwd,  perhaps,  by  the  certainty  of  having  such  fovours  returned  in 
kind ;  for  I  blush  not  to  avow,  that  I  carried  to  him  many  a  salt  shad 
or  herriDg  to  season  his  vegetable  diet. 

"  The  most  pressing  case  of  hunger  never  carried  me  so  far  beyond 
the  prejudices  of  civilized  life,  as  to  induce  me  to  partake  of  roasted  rat, 
in  which  he  delighted.  His  method  of  catching  and  of  cooking  this 
vermin  deserve  notice.  It  were,  perhaps,  more  easy  for  me  to  make, 
than  to  describe  his  simple  but  efficient  trap.  It  consisted  of  a  small 
conical  basket,  to  which  was  fastened  in  the  wicker  work  outside  (run- 
ning from  the  apex  to  the  open  mouth),  a  tough  and  elastic  lanoe-wood 
stick,  three  or  four  feet  long,  with  a  stroi^  twine,  manufactured  by 
himself  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  attached  to  the  further,  and  smaller 
end.  In  order  to  set  the  trap,  the  stick  was  bent  into  a  bow ;  a  run- 
ning noose  being  formed  at  the  end  of  the  twine,  and  passed  through  an 
aperture  left  in  the  edge  of  the  basket  for  the  purpose.  This  noose  was 
carefully  spread  out  round  the  inner  edge,  and  concealed  under  the  rim. 
Below  the  noose  a  separate  piece  of  twine  was  fixed,  drawn  through  the 
basket  twice,  so  as  to  cross  at  right  angles,  and  firmly  secured  on  the 
outside.  In  order  to  reach  the  bait,  which  was  deposited  at  the  apex, 
the  rat  must  gnaw  through  these  cross  strings.  As  soon  as  they  gave 
way,  the  elasticity  of  the  bow  suddenly  and  tightly  drew  the  noose,  and 
the  rat  was  strangled.  These  traps  were  laid  upon  the  ground,  and 
seldom  failed  to  secure  the  prize,  which  was  prepared  for  the  table  in 
the  following  primitive  manner.  After  carefully  cleaning  the  inside 
and  cutting  off  the  tail,  the  body  was  impaled  on  a  long  wooden  skewer, 
and  turned  briskly  round  over  a  fierce  fire,  until  the  hair  was  completely 
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burnt ;  it  was  then  scraped  with  a  sharp  piece  of  wood,  until  free  from 
fbr,  and  of  a  rich  toasty  brown  colour;  and  finally,  the  end  of  the 
•kewer  was  stuck  into  the  ground,  inclining  towards  the  Bre,  where  it 
remained  sometimes  for  hour^,  with  an  occasional  chanofo  of  position, 
until  it  became  quite  dry  and  crisp,  and  thus  ready  for  the  evening 
toeaL  When  I  expressed  surprise  that  he  could  eat  such  food,  Inkle 
would  J^ly.  with  a  merry  grin,  •  Ki  ?  nyoung",  massa,  ratta  sweet, 
bearee?  If  nyoung  massa  nyam  ratta  one  limcj  no  more  him  nyam 
ralta  ebery  day,  hearee  T  —  The  French  are  right  who  say,  '  Ce  n*est 
que  \e  premier  pas  qui  coute  ;'  but  that  *  premier  pas '  in  rat-eatiog  I 
could  never  take. 

»*  Poor  Inkles  ingenuity  in  procuring,  and  afterwards  preparing,  his 
rejuut,  fully  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  saying, 
*  Ingent  iaveDtor  center/  ** 

There  is  a  third  kind  of  rat,  which  is  very  generally  distributed 
throughout  England,  whose  personal  appearance  is  well  known  to  most 
anglers,  it  is  the  **  water-rat,"  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  "  water- 
vole.**  This  little  animal  may  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  the 
beaver  (now  long  extinct)  in  the  British  isles.  He  is  entirely  aquatic 
in  Kb  habtis,  and  is  never  seen  except  by  the  water*side.  Upon  ex- 
amining hia  anatomy  we  shall  find,  that  he,  too,  is  constructed  with 
reference  to  the  mode  of  life  he  is  destined  lo  follow.  His  neck  is  very 
■hort,  his  bead  rounded  and  convex  above,  to  enable  him  to  swim  fast 
through  the  water;  his  fur  is  almost  waterproof,  being  composed  of  two 
•eU  of  hairs,  some  long  and  projecting,  others  «hort  and  thickly  set, 
together  forming  a  close  silky  pile,  which  effectually  resists  the  entrance 
of  the  water,  and  serves  to  its  owner  the  place  of  a  very  warm,  water- 
proof great  coat.  I  have  often  seen  the  water-rat  swimming  under 
water,  and  have  frequently  observed  that  he  appears  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  case  of  air,  in  fact  looks  like  a  large  air-bubble  swimming  along ; 
thi«  effect  is  produced,  I  imagine,  by  means  of  the  first  set  of  hairs 
above  mentioned.  The  air  which  he  lakes  down  with  him  on  plunging 
in,  would  naturally  escape  were  it  not  that  it  is  delayed  by  adhering  to 
these  long  quasi  reservoirs,  and  thus  renders  the  whole  body  more  buoyant 
than  it  otherwise  would  be.  The  tail  in  the  house-rat,  as  we  have  above 
mentioned^  serves  as  an  organ  of  balancing  and  prehension ;  in  the 
wmter*rat  it  is  so  modified  as  lo  become  a  sort  of  rudder  and  paddle ;  it 
is  much  rounder  and  more  taper,  being  slightly  compressed  towards  the 
tip»  to  afford  as  much  resistance  as  possible  to  the  water ;  acting,  in  tact, 
Ute  the  broad  end  of  the  oar,  as  used  by  fishermen  in  propelling  their 
boat  from  the  ftern-cnd. 

In  the  house- rat  the  ears  are  long  and  projecting,  so  placed  as  to 
catcli  the  smallest  sound  ;  what  would  be  the  use  of  such  ears  to  the 
water-rat  ?  they  would  only  be  in  his  way ;  accordingly  we  find  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  modification  and  adaptation  of  means  to  end«.  The  exter- 
nal ears  are  sliort,  and  rounded,  and  tntirely  concealed  in  the  /ttfj  over- 
lapped, moreover,  externally  with  extremely  soft  hairs.  As  though  this 
were  not  sufficient  protection  against  the  entrance  of  the  water,  the 
meatus,  or  aperture  of  the  ear,  is  capable  of  being  closed  up  entirely  by 
a  lb  in  angular  operculum;  this  admirably  designed  curtain  the  rat  is 
enabled,  when  he  plunges  below  the  water,  entirely  to  draw  across  the 
piaitage  of  llie  ear,  and  completely  exclude  the  element  in  which  he 
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■.  junjamum:  mmm  -mmssaain^  ^ai  the  water-rat 
imi^  5*:  wft-  «E  JBt  «Bi  svv;  iafah^  for  trout, 
«zr^  'MfL  x  aiK  i^iik.  OK.  JHt  JBtt  kis  line  across 
Tonmm^  a^  :«£  a  ne^  bbe  a  jbsl  at  ikoagh  the  fl j 
jff^  3K     mewaamc^  mt  lumc  iai  Ime  in  the 

r^^c     ^   SMfec  Si.  nM.  ibe  ivvn  kit  hand  to 

lb  a   IX  iiapg^     Jaraoii.  ns  ikii  proof,  that 

z:s  ]r   ir  a  -^57  flzrwrmBKir  aneedL  We  dropped 

-as  -  i*«if  111  ^  an;  *  iir  a  JuftujL    On  retnm- 

nzm  le  iranii  auoiL  n.  3t  a  aMfi  Acadful  tangle 

nisaismcaasky  imjoiMunc  tiun^*  mhgm  tke  line  hap- 
Y  jT^-  JEun  .  jiw  «£  air  imi^  kad  caught  in  his 
ts%  ai  iK  r:ni.  vasft  ;a«  iifciriain  kad  mistaken 
c  3ad  TarmZr  scvek  tike  iM^uijid  isk,  thereby 
F-^amoed  kaa^  mm  fike  kodj  of  the  nnfortunate 
oa  ;nc^r  fcrpcsed  al  boo^  so  soddenlj  and  un- 
to dK  skore. 
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A  PAIR  OF  ODD  FISH. 
^  Nature  tuuh  fnmed  ttTunge  fello^vi  ia  her  time.'*— Sbakspeaue. 

Thb  iDonotonoui  duties  of  my  apprenttceahip  were  relieved  by  many 
entertAining  subjects  for  humorous  obserration ;  and,  among  them,  the 
eccentricities  of  two  fellow-lal)Ourers,  in  the  practice  of  architectural  design, 
were  especially  noticeable  and  amusing.  Never,  perhaps,  were  two  such 
^d  fellows  coupled  as  a  pair;  for  they  were  direct  opposites  in  person, 
nuumeTSy  and  in  all  things,  excepting  only  in  respect  to  the  pursuit  which 
wia  conunon  to  both*  In  this  pursuit,  however,  they  differed  widely; 
for  the  ooe  was  an  architect  literary;  the  other  an  architect  iiieralfy, 
Tlie  one  dealt  with  books,  the  other  with  bricka.  The  one,  in  short,  was 
a  gentlemen  of  independent  means,  who  patronized  architecture  as  an 
amateur ;  the  olher  was  by  no  mearis  independent,  and  simply  practised 
the  science  for  pay.  From  motives  of  delicacy,  their  real  names  must 
not  yet  be  revealed.  I  shall  call  the  arcliitect,  Mr,  Snap ;  the  amateur, 
Mr.  Snorum-  The  architect  was  meagre  and  mercurial  m  figure  and 
movement ;  the  amateur  was  athletic  and  stately.  The  first  was  like  a 
twig ;  the  second  like  a  stalk.  Snap  was  fantastical  on  the  moat  solemn 
oocatioas;  Snorum  was  solemn  on  the  most  fantastical.  A  facetious 
fnend,  having  seen  them  both,  thus  extemporised  on  their  respective 
oddnesaee^  with  illustrative  action : — 

•'That  of  the  andiitect,"  said  he,  "  is 


^<  Trippy  and  «kippy, 

Maggy  and  waggy, 

Hoppy  and  croppy, 

Rappv  And  Snappy, 

Mddle-dediddJe, 

lAUk,Uh. 


AiUgr€tto, 


'  That  of  the  amateur  ia, 


**  Solemn  and  fttridy  ; 
Not  very  tidy  ; 
A  Bon  of  a  niix  o't  ; 
MogiU  and  Doq  Quixote; 
A  siioe  of  s  sad  man  ; 
A  Bpic«  of  a  mad  man  ; 
Pto-le-my— ho !  " 


Adoifip. 


I  begin  with  Snorum  the  amateur.  He  practised  limitless  designs 
ttpon  ptper  ;  for  the  printer  and  the  engraver  were  the  only  operatives 
wlio  gkve  publicity  to  the  issues  of  hia  knowledge  and  invention.  He 
was  a  classic  of  the  first  order,  speaking  both  literarily  and  architectu- 
rally ;  for  Demosthenes  was  hia  model  man  of  words,  and  Ictinus  hia 
model  man  of  things.  The  orations  of  the  one,  and  the  temples  of  the 
otii«r,  were  the  themes  of  his  mind's  entire  occupation.  IT  the  person  of 
Demoftbenet  was  equal  to  that  of  Snorum,  it  was  one  of  singular  dig- 
nity ;  for  the  latter  had  a  most  commanding  figure,  and  a  countenance 
which  Ftaxi teles  himself  must  have  failed  to  "cut  out"  —  except  in 


marble.  A  more  finely  **  chiselled  "  faee  I  have  never  seen.  His  voice, 
too,  had  all  the  elements  of  grandeur  in  its  tone  and  volume ;  and  his 
manner,  altogether,  would  have  been  most  impressive,  if  it  had  not 
been  largely  infected  with  a  Quixotic  peculiarity,  which  at  once  proved 
the  close  union  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  and  subjected 
him  to  the  just  application  of  a  well-known  quotation, — 

**  Some  deem'd  him  woodnms  wise,  and  Kime  believed  him  mad." 

He  carried  the  orations  of  the  great  Greek  in  his  head,  while  the  great 
volumes  of  "  Stuart's  Athens"  were  ever  open  on  his  table;  and,  as  he 
walked  up  and  down  hia  spacious  drawing-room,  spouting  from  the 
Philippics,  or  dilating  on  the  splendours  of  the  Acropolis,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  moving  form  he  presented  was  more  calculated  to  occasion 
awe  or  merriment.  He  took  snuff  on  a  scale  which  reduced  the  ordinary 
snuff-box  to  the  comparative  incapacity  of  the  smallest  vinaigrette* 
When*  therefore,  he  went  from  home,  he  carried  a  vast  round  papier- 
madke  porte-tabac^  approaching  the  size  of  a  tambourine,  which  had  been 
made  for  the  travellers'  room  of  a  commercial  hotel ;  but,  in  his  own 
apartment,  he  drew  his  scarcely  Intermittent  supplies  from  a  huge  canister 
which  occupied  his  comer  table.  He  rather  took  clutches  of  snuff  than 
•^pinches;"  and,  on  each  occasion,  before  application  to  his  nose,  he  would 
continue  for  some  time  swinging  his  arm  about  as  if  he  were  battling 
with  **  the  intrenchant  air,"  and  throwing  hia  hand  with  violent  jerks 
downward,  to  get  rid  of  the  dusty  superfluity  which  hung  about  his 
fingers ;  while  he  paced  the  floor  with  strides  proportioned  to  the  progres- 
sive stretch  of  his  thoughts,  and  ofttimes  with  a  sudden  rapidity  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  his  excited  ideas  had  fairly  run  away  with  him  ! 
My  wonder  on  first  beholding  lum,  during  one  of  these  energetic  and 
abstracted  movements,  involved  a  vague  notion  of  something  between  a 
windmill  and  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father.  To  heighten  the  effect,  he 
indulged,  after  each  mighty  sniff,  in  a  sort  of  porpoise-like  guttural  gasp, 
breathing  out  ejections  of  satisfaction  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired  He 
was  past  sneezing.     That  would  have  been  terrific  ! 

I  was  introduced  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  requiring  aasiitanee 
from  an  architectural  draughtsman,  in  providing  some  illustrative  engrav- 
ings for  a  pamphlet  he  thought  of  publishing  on  the  subject  of  a  suitable 
metropolitan  palace  for  the  English  sovereign.  After  the  small  way  in 
which  I  had  seen  the  art  of  design  practised  in  "  the  office,"  the  compm- 
hensive  vattness  of  his  method  occasioned  something  more  than  admira- 
tion* He  scorned  T  squares,  drawing  boards,  pencils,  and  cartridge  paper. 
His  ruler  was  a  league  measure ;  his  drawing  board  was  unconfitied 
space  ;  his  pencils  were  rays  of  light ;  his  paper  was  the  parish  and  cir- 
cumjacent coimtry  \  Yet,  with  singular  condescension,  he  would  occa* 
sionally  introduce  the  most  ordinary  practical  matter  into  conceptions  the 
mo3t  imaginative,  as  if  anxious  to  retain  the  regard  of  the  common 
artificer,  while  determined  on  astonishing  the  apprehension  of  the  artist. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  colossal  manner  in  which  he  thought  and 
would  ha%'e  acted,  if  the  world  had  only  had  a  confident  and  unquestion- 
ing faith  in  the  practicable  nature  of  his  theories.  He  put  a  map  before 
me ;  then,  with  a  rough  sketch  in  his  hand, — snuffing*  striding,  gasping, 
working  his  right  ann  with  aeven-miO-power,  and  pacing  the  room  with 
seven-league  steps,  he  thus  delivered  himeelf  of  the  mighty  conceptions 
with  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  labouring.     Let  the  reader  bear 
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iti  mtnd  the  sonorous  grandeur  and  syllabic  enunciation  of  his  words,  as* 
tliey  came  from  his  powerful  lunga  with  oracular  solemnity. 

*•  From  the  obeliskai  structure  in  the  eastern  park,  draw  a  line  bisect- 
ing th«  western  suburbs,  and  produced  to  the  point  A,  at  the  foot  of 
Gobble  Hill.  From  the  centre  of  this  line,  draw  at  right  angles?  a  line 
extending  two  and  a  quarter  miles  northward  to  the  point  B,  a  furlong 
below  tlie  village  of  Wondermuddle-  From  the  point  B,  through  the 
obelisk  and  point  A,  prodtice  two  lines  to  C  and  1),  where  they  resich  the 
river  Swallow,  which  will  fonn  the  hose  of  an  isosceles  triangle.  Sweep 
Away  the  entire  Boulh  suburbs,  with  the  episcopalian  palace  and  the 
courts  of  law;  and  with  the  rubbish  (which  1  calculate  would  supply 
£,500,000  cubical  yards  of  stuff)  fill  up  the  hollow  way  from  the  House 
of  Industry  to  Litigant's  Lane.  Construct  an  esplanade  from  C  to  D, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  suburbs  and  other  imisance  places  so  destroyed ; 
and  make  good  any  deficiency  of  material  with  the  refuse  of  the  various 
potteries  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  whole  to  be  drained  with  brick 
bvrel  tubes,  and  outwardly  faced  with  Dartmoor  gi-anite.  On  the  centre 
of  the  esplanade  erect  an  exact  model  of  the  porta!  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
flanked  on  either  hand  by  a  free  imitation  of  the  temples  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  and  surmount  the  centre,  immediately  at  the  rear  uf  the  portal, 
with  the  tarn  hour  and  dome  of  the  Roman  Pantheon ;  the  crowning 
Hgfat,  or  bull's  eye,  to  be  filled  in  with  British  plate  glass  in  copper 
fratn^  •  •  •  •  " 

Such  was  the  opening  of  his  specification  ;  and  it  may  be  enough  for 
a  ttmple  of  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  operations,  **  Do  M»>,"  said 
he,  after  he  had  destroyed  a  few  more  **  suburbs  "  and  time-hallowed 
"  nustances ;  "  connecting  his  esplanade  with  the  point  B  by  three  con- 
Tergent  "  imperiat  avenues,"  each  of  some  three  miles  long,  and  at  the 
cost  of  as  many  millions, — *"  do  M*>»  and  the  King  of  Britain  may  ask 
bit  Galitc  neighbour  of  Versailles  to  come  and  take  pot-luck  with  him. 
But,**  he  continued,  '*  there  's  as  little  hope  in  the  taste  of  the  English 
public  sif  in  tliat  of  their  fourth  George.  They  are  as  vulgar  in  their 
notions  of  art,  as  they  are  squeamish  in  their  artificial  proprieties.  The 
Lady  Blarion  approves  of  Buckingham  Palace  ;  but  she  shrank  appalled 
when  1  spat  in  her  fire-place  the  other  day*  Though,  to  be  sure,  it  was 
iiot  pleasant ;  for  my  *  rheum/  aa  the  rogue  Shakspeare  has  it,  fried  by 
the  finv  depended  from  her  ladyship^s  bright  steel  bars  like  a  stalactite, 
— ha !  ha !  But,  in  truth,  the  world  and  I  are  at  odds,  I  could  never 
ftnd  sympathy,  even  in  my  own  family.  My  mother  could  never  uiider- 
•tand  me.  She  was  a  trouUesome  old  woman  !  In  short,  I  meet  with 
little  but  vexation  in  the  conduct  of  people  in  general.  They  don't 
understand  cs  AftcniTicTS, — eh,  my  friend  1  **  (slapping  me  with  a  sledge- 
hammer blow  on  the  shoulder.)  "  I  fancy  there 's  a  grandiosity  in 
architectural  study*  which  giganticises  the  mental  vision,  and  makes  us 
uneasy  under  the  gnat-bilings  and  fiy-buzzings  of  frivolity." 
•  You  have  published  much,  1  believe,  sir?" 

'Why,  yes*  But  my  books  never  sold.  Nothing  goes  down  now 
Nash's  imbecilities  and  Scott's  '  llob  Roy.*  Wedgwood  has  got  up 
an  improved  feeling  for  Delf  mustard-pots ;  but  we  grievously  want  a 
litUe  of  the  Attic  in  our  salt-cellarB. 

*'  Vfitnly  its  friexe  the  Parihenon  display i, 

Spread*  its  bold  fnmt,  arresU  the  trHvi;Uer''»  gftse, 

PrcKUimB  how  Pericles  true  ^i^eiiiua  prized,  • 

How  An 'a  diute  form^  Ivtiuua'  mind  devised.'^ 
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«  The  baptelle  pavilion  at  Brightoi),  and  the  modern  Gothic  Taille-tmpt 
at  Windsor,  show  what  is  prized  by  our  Pericles,  and  what  our  Ictinus 
can  accomplish.  But  I  shall  invoke  the  Bpirit  of  Demosthenes,  and 
have  at  'em  yet." 

Snorum's  laugh  waa  the  most  solemn  I  ever  heard.  It  rardy  reeag>* 
nized  any  incentive  in  mirthful  occasion.  It  was  simply  the  discharge 
of  his  unmitigated  contempt  on  things  which,  in  the  words  of  Coriolanut, 
are  "  beneath  abhorring.*'  Bia  two  ejaculations,  *'  ha  I  ha  I  "  burst 
singly  forth,  and  separately  fell,  like  a  couple  of  detached  blocks  from  a 
quarried  cliff.  His  attempts  at  fun  and  sympathising  amiability  were 
fearful  abortions.  He  alarmed  people  by  grinning  wildly  at  his  own 
imperceptible  jokes  ;  and  he  once  frightened  a  pretty  little  child  into  fit« 
by  smiling  at  it,  and  calling  it  his  **  little  de — ar  I  "  Nor  was  he  insen- 
sible to  the  interest  which  attaches  to  pretty  tlungs  of  larger  growth ; 
and,  on  the  occasion  of  his  meeting  with  certain  fascinating  examples  of 
the  grisette  species,  I  have  seen  him  much  perplexed  between  the  in- 
stincts of  his  original  nature,  and  the  habitualiaed  antagonism  of  his 
sophisticated  condition.  Nothing  could  be  more  queer  than  his  aspect  at 
such  a  moment.  He  would  look  on  the  object  which  fascinated  him, 
with  a  something  between  a  gasp  and  a  smile,  between  simple  wonder 
and  intuitive  perception,  between  ferocious  intent  and  apprehensire 
timidity;  with  a  samething,  in  short,  seeming  to  indicate  that  there  were 
certain  points  on  which  the  eccentric  Snonim  was  not  wholly  "  at  odds  ** 
with  the  world  in  general. 

We  went  to  Windsor  together  ;  his  object  being  the  demolition  of  tJie 
modem  portion  of  the  castle,  and  the  construction  of  an  Athenian  palaee 
in  its  place,  M^  object  was  a  pleasant  excursion  with  a  most  amusiiig 
companion  at  no  cost  to  myael£ 

When  we  arrived  at  the  inn,  the  man  of  mighty  measures  ordered  a 
^%,  It  was  brought  to  the  door,  and  Snorum,  without  any  thought  as 
to  the  nature  of  a  horse  or  the  locomotive  character  of  a  seat  upon 
wheels,  mounted  into  the  vehicle  aa  if  it  had  been  the  marble  rostrum  of 
the  Areopagus.  As  he  had  taken  the  left  side  and  suffered  the  reins  to 
remain  dangling  over  the  foot-board,  I  concluded  it  was  his  intention 
that  I  should  drive ;  but,  **  No,"  said  he,  **  / 11  be  the  charioteer ;  "  and 
be  grasped  the  reins  as  if  they  had  been  a  bunch  of  water-creeaes. 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  you  Ve  on  the  wrong  side,  sin" 

**  Oh  ! — ah  1  *'  rejoined  he^  crushing  my  toes  as  he  flopped  over  to  the 
seat  I  resigned  to  him.     "  What 's  this  ? "'  asked  my  Phaeton. 

"The  duty*ticket,'*  replied  the  oetler ;  but  it  was  a  mystery  to  Snorum, 
and  ho  seemed  content  to  let  it  remain  one. 

"  Gee  up  1 "  exclaimed  the  hero  of  the  day,  whacking  down^ — ^not  the 
lash— but  the  stick  of  the  whip  upon  the  horse*s  back,  as  if  he  were 
beating  a  carpet ;  and  away  we  went. 

**  How  the  people  stare  !  "  said  he.  They  did  ;  and  well  they  might; 
for,  with  the  reins  and  whip  in  one  hand,  the  other  was  engaged  with  a 
clutch  of  snuff,  while  I  held  his  box,  ever  ready  for  his  supply. 

By  fate's  indulgent  mercy,  we  proceeded  for  some  time  in  safety  along 
a  narrow  road  flanked  on  either  hand  by  a  deep  ditch.  He  saw  it  not. 
His  eyes  were  with  his  mind,  *and  that  was  far  away,  palling  down 
castle  walls  and  putting  up  Corinthian  porticDes ;  and,  having  given  me 
^i*  ideas  of  the  matter  before  us,  he  asked  me  to  favour  him  with  mine, 
I  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  them.     They  amounted  to  the  coDvictioa 
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that  we  were  on  the  point  of  descending  into  the  ditch  on  the  right* 
Giying  a  haul  in  the  opposite  direction,  we  were  instantly  in  the  way  of 
a  deftcent  into  the  ditch  on  the  left,  "  Will  that  do  ?  "  said  he.  There 
was  admirable  simplicity  in  the  question;  hut,  as  it  occurred  to  ine,  that 
neither  of  the  ditches  was  so  eligible  as  the  road  between  them,  I  ven- 
tured myself  to  touch  the  reins,  so  as  to  bring  us  once  more  on  neutral 
ground  '*  Hah  1 "  exclaimed  roy  clitssic  waggoner, — "  incidit  in  Scyllaui 
qui  vuit  vitare  Cliarybdim.'* 

"  1  tjiink  it  *fl  cold,*'  said  he;  "  don*t  you  ?  **  It  may  have  been  ;  but 
I  felt  it  not ;  being  in  a  fever,  with  symptoms  of  a  "  falling  sickness," 
which  might  prove  not  less  fatal  tlian  that  which  threatened  the  "mighty 
Juhut.**  "  We*ll  turn  back,"  said  the  most  daring  of  drivers;  and  then 
fbllowed  a  feat  which  might  surprise  the  most  consummate  *'  whip "  of 
Mr.  Batty  8  Hippodrome  ;  for  he  made  the  horse  reel  round,  and  the  gig 
turn  as  on  a  pivot !  Head  and  tail  changed  places  like  a  weather-cock 
In  a  whirlwind.  He  was  delighted  at  his  skill.  If  he  ever  laughed 
joeoadj,  it  wai  theiu    **  Ha,  ha  I  "  s^d  he, 

**  Here  we  go,  back  wards  and  fonimrdft; 
Here  we  go  rounil  and  round/* 

The  quotation,  though  not  exactly  Demosthenic,  was  apposite  ;  and  gave 
•saurance  that  the  nursery  verse  of  his  childhood  was  not  forgotten. 

Except  that  we  "  stove  in  "  the  ribs  of  a  bewildered  cow,  splintered  a 
gate-p06t,  broke  one  of  our  shafts,  and  macadamized  a  brood  of  small 
duck»»  I  am  not  awai-e  that  we  did  any  material  injury.  The  atone 
which  an  indignant  cow-boy  huried  at  poor  Snonim's  head,  as  it  missed 
the  mark^  excited  no  observation  in  the  unconscious  object  of  its  intended 
Tengeance ;  and  so,  by  the  most  unprecedented  good  luck^  or  most  unex- 
ampled care  on  the  part  of  our  good  angels,  we  arrived  at  the  inn-door. 
Th«  ostler  seemed  by  no  means  so  surprised  at  the  broken  shaft,  or  at  the 
highly  nervous  and  agitated  state  of  the  horse,  as  at  there  being  any  part 
of  the  ■*  entire  concern  **  remaining ;  and,  aa  to  my  simple  friend,  he 
deacended  from  the  gig  with  as  much  self-satisfaction  aa  a  winnmg  racer 
to  the  Roman  circus  would  have  felt  on  quitting  his  bi^a  to  receive  the 
coronal  of  victory. 

But  an  able  and  accomplished  man  was  Snorum,  and  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  my  firet  feeling  in  reference  to  architecture  as  an  art  which  has 
vol  kit  to  do  with  present  suitability  and  future  invention*  than  with 
daanc  antiquity  and  mediteval  precedent.  It  is  true,  his  bias  was  as 
cxtnifaguitly  Antique,  as  that  of  many  has  of  late  been  absurdly  Gothic  ; 
bat  h©  wat  open  to  the  free  admission  of  such  modification  and  originality 
a«  would  be  deemed  rank  heresy  by  the  least  prejudiced  medieevalist. 

And  now  for  Snorum's  opposite, — Snap.  He  was  my  master's  confi- 
dential clerk^  occupying  an  oflice  adjoining  that  of  the  rest  of  us,  and  only 
iepanted  by  a  thin  partition,  which  but  little  interfered  with  our  full 
appteciation  of  his  soliloquizings.  The  entertainment  was  immense ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  suppressing  our  laughter  was  painful;  and  1  believe 
the  compressed  state  of  my  nose  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  constant 
torments  it  under^vent  betwixt  thumb  and  finger,  as  the  only  method  by 
which  I  could  reitrain  the  audible  expression  of  my  mirth.  Snaps 
Miefsl  peculiarity  of  person  and  manner  has  been  already  touched  upon. 
Na  l4>m*t[t  ever  hopjied  and  twittered  on  lighter  limb  or  with  livelier 
spirits.     But  his  leading  oddity  consisted  in  his  being, — though  he  could 
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neither  sing  nor  whistle  the  Bimplest  air,  —  literally  possessed  by  a 
musical  devil !  He  had,  in  fact,  but  one  note,  but  this  he  circulated 
with  such  infinite  constancy,  that,  in.  a-  cert^  sense,  it  may  be  said  of 
him  in  the  words  of  Knowles,  his  throat 

<(  Did  beggar  all  the  gro^e. 
And  of  its  rich  and  famed  minstrel  made 
A  poor  and  common  chorister  I  '* 

His  music  curiously  evinced  itself  in  the  form  of  an  overture  finale.  The 
crashing  finish  of  the  theatrical  orchestra  was  vnth  him  no  finish  at  all ; 
for,  whether  musing,  talking,  whistling,  or  muttering,  it  was  *'  a  thing 
still  beginning,  never  ending."  There  was  nothing  sonorous  in  the  note. 
It  was  either  ejected  in  a  short,  high  pitched,  and  somewhat  guttural 
speaking  voice,  between  a  tone  and  a  whisper ;  or  it  was  uttered  in  a 
kind  of  whistle,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  blowing  strongly  through 
a  common  flute  without  awakening  its  melody.  I  feel  the  dignity  of 
making  this  understood  to  the  reader,  as  it  chiefly  depends  on  imitation ; 
but  as  my  late  friend,  the  deceased  Charles  Mathews,  was  much  amused 
with  my  impersonation  of  Snap's  manner,  and  as  he  was  desirous  of 
introducing  it  on  the  stage,  I  am  anxious  so  approved  a  ^'  funniment"  (as 
he  used  to  call  it)  should  be  clearly  described.  It  was,  therefore,  either 
after  the  fashion  of  a  La,  /a,  lah  I  or  of  a  Wkeu^  wkeu,  wheuh  I 
The  following  may  serve  to  elucidate : — 

Cres    ------    cen    -     -    - 


^^ 


^ 


^ 


5^ 


Lai      la      la       faft, 
Wheu  eu     eu      lehinih. 


f 


f 


lal      la      U       faA,  lal      U      U 

wheu  eu   eu     wheuh,         wh«i  eu    eu 

-    tfo. 


ff 
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3^r  1  I  J   1  r  *!  I  J   *!  p^^ 


lah,         lah 
wheuh,    wheu 


lah! 
wheuh! 


LAH  ! 
WHEUH ! 


LAH! 
WHEUH  ! 


The  workings  of  this  diavolo  musico  were  of  universal  application,  the 
la,  la,  la,  lah,  or  the  whistle,  giving  place  to  distinctly  meaning  words 
as  occasion  might  order  it.  Thus,  in  reply  to  the  simple  salutation  of 
"  good  morning,  Mr.  Snap ;  how  are  you  this  morning  ?  "  he  would  very 
likely  reply,  "  Thank  you ;  very  well,  well, — very  well,  well, — very 
well,  we//,  WELL,  WELL  I" 

His  song  was  never  more  exercised  than  when  he  was  alone  in  his 
office,  busily  engaged  in  the  process  of  design  ;  and  we  could  gather  from 
its  character  the  exact  state  of  his  success  or  otherwise ;  whether  he  wbs 
proceeding  pleasantly ;  whether  he  was  wholly  perplexed,  suddenly 
enlightened,  disturbed,  partially  or  entirely  happy  in  his  invention.  Let 
us  suppose  him  to  have  entered  on  the  task  of  planning  a  dwelling-house. 
The  following  is  a  pretty  accurate  report  of  what  we  might  hear  as  we 
sat  listening  in  the  adjoining  room  : — 

A  preliminary  overture  of  the  la  la  la  lah,  or  the  whistle,  would  indi- 
cate that  he  was  in  good  spirits  with  his  intended  work.  He  would  then 
proceed.     *vNow  for  it.     Hallo  I  stupid,  stupid,  stupid.     Poh  1     Drat 
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tiling;    drat,  drat,  drat  the  thing — ^the  thing,  thing,  thing!     Ha; 
Iffood  sheet  of  paper  at  last.    Wheu^  wheu,  wheu  t — Let 's  see.    i;?0  feet. 
^Thteet  in  120=40.     Thut  'W  do  :  do,  de,  do,  do.     Drat  the  flies  !     Pull 
down  the  blind.     Funny  enough  :  can't  see  for  the  sun,  sun,  sun  1    Now 
we  begin.**     (Here  there  would  be  a  pause  in  the  song;  poor  Snap's 
invention  labouring  for  a  while  in  silence :  the  Indian-rubber  at  work : 
the  T  S4iuaie  clattering  about  from  the  bottom  to  the  aide  of  his  drawing- 
board.     At  length  J   perfect   stillness.      Snap   evidently   posed.      Then, 
suddenly,  intimating  a  clear  idea  of  progress,)  **  Wheu,  eu,  eu,  wheuh  I 
La>  la,  l&y  lah  !  capital,  cap  ;  capital,  cap  ;  capital,  cap,  cap,  cap  !    Draw- 
,  ing-room^4  by  16  and  15  high.     Study  12  by   10,  and,— hallo!— too 
1  bigb,  too  high,  too  high,  high,  high  I — Get  along,  fly,     Butler's  room,  1 4 
jhy^ — rot  tlie  pencil  I     Housemaid's  closet, — ah,  that  *s  the  thing :  la,  la, 
ili^lah!     Bother  the  dust  I     Let  me  see.     Let— me— gee/'     (Another 
Not  positively  at  a  stand  still ;  but  absorbed  in  mute  considera- 
'tion.     The  whistle  operating  mtto  poce.     Then  an  exulting)  'Teij  well, 

well;  very  well,  well;  very  well,  well  —  well — well  I wellt 

weU:  &c." 

Of  the  truth  of  an  observation,  made,  I  think,  by  Goldsmith,  that  the 

ftt  eccentric  people  are  usually  the  most  marked  in  their  comments  on 

[  the  absurdity  of  others,  Mr.  Sam.  Snap  afforded  striking  proof.     He  was 

ever  keenly  alive  to  what  he  deemed  '*  stuppid,"  redic'lous,"  and  "  funny 

enough,"  in  his  neighbours  ;  and  among  his  pet  phrases  was  that  of  **  ye 

'  which  implied  a  kind  of  obvious  conclusion  independent  of  argu- 

^ment.     He  had  also  a  habit  of  making  as  curt  as  possible  any  words 

I  which  could  spare  a  letter  or  so ;  and  he  would  remark  on  matters  oi 

I  which   he  was  profoundly   ignorant  with   all   the  decision  of  practised 

[knowledge.     He  saw  a  dashing  fellow  sitting,  as  is  usual  with  accom- 

[  plished  *♦  whips,"  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  seat  of  his  tilbury,  whiJe 

driving  with  the  most  finished  skill  through  the  peopled  maze  of  Picca- 

I  dilly.     **  D  'ye  see  that  fellow,  Mr. ,     Wonder  people  can  be  so 

•tuppid.     Impossible  he  can  have  any  command  on   his  boss,  ye  see« 
I  Funny  enough  if  he  should  break  his  neck.     CanH  think  why  the  man 
[4fm't  sit  like  a  Christian.     Ridic'lous,  ye  see." 
"  How  do  you  mean,  sir,'*  I  inquired. 

''  Mean  ?  why,  tiiat  he  ought  to  occupy  the  seat  of  his  gig^ — scat  of  his 
gig— teat  of  his  gig,  gig,  gig  I " 

VVell,  a  short  time  afterwards  he  started  a  "  gig,  gig,  gig,"  of  hia  own ; 

mnd  not  even  Snorum's  perfornmnce,  previously  related,  may  take  prece- 

[  dcnce  of  Snap's  for  originality*     He  would  allow  of  no  tuition— and,  at 

[  firit«  of  no  assistance ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  he  evinced  a  care  for 

J  kii  safety,  which  the  other  more  daring  driver  thought  not  of.   GmppUng 

[  light  hold  of  the  reins,  close  to  the  cushion-rings,  to  prevent  his  nag  Irom 

1  running  forward,  he  proceeded  to  mount  into  his  vehicle,  drawing  his 

hand  along  the  reins,  and,  of  course,  making  the  horse  move  backwards 

I  in  well  intended  obedience ;  and  there  was  poor  Snap,  with  one  foot  on 

tim  gig-atep,  and  the  other  hopping  in  the  gutter,  as  he  still  continued  to 

[  tiiill  and  pull,  and  tlie  aiumal  to  back  and  back,  while  he  exclaimed  with 

[indignant  sagacity,  *^  Hallo!  stuppid  I  woh,  hoss  I  woh  t  ridiculous  of  the 

Wttit  I     Woh  I  woh  I     PuU  him  forward  !" 

•*  Let  loose  the  reins ! "  cried  the  baker's  boy. 

"  Poh,   poll  r*  rejoined  the   man  of   ready-made   experience,  **  push 
behbd  !  so  silly  of  the  host !  What  the  deuce  1  Mr, ;  hold  him  by 
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the  head  !     What  the  devil  I     Mr. ;  push  behind  !    So  stuppid  of 

ye  all  1     Just  as  if  ye  'd  never  seen  a  hosa  and  gig  before  T' 

At  length,  what  with  his  fellow  clerks,  the  old  office  woman,  and  the 
baker's  boy,  poor  Snap  was  fairly  seated  in  the  middle  of  his  gig ;  and 
with  a  lively  response  to  the  mandate,  "  go  along,  boss  T'  the  wondering 
animal  dashed  off",  making  an  exceedingly  serpentine  progress  up  the 
street,  his  driver  rolling  about  like  a  nine-pin,  pulling  alternately  with 
his  right  and  left  hands  the  rigbt  and  left  reins  respectively,  while  the 
whip  stood  erect  clasped  between  his  knees  like  a  spiked  fiabing-rod,, 
**for/'  said  the  man  of  reason,  "  where  the  devil  else  ca.n  1  put  itl'tj 
Ever  and  anon  he  would  venture,  for  a  brief  instant,  to  consign  the  reint 
to  one  hand,  while  he  gathered  up  the  whip  with  the  other,  and  ainaed  m. 
cut  at  hia  bewildered  steed, — I  say  "  aimed,"  because  he  missed  it ;  and 
at  length,  in  hia  confusion,  pulling  the  wrong  rein,  brought  up  one  of  his 
wheels  against  a  large  hamper  of  crockery,  which,  without  any  injury, 
save  to  ila  contents,  arrested  his  further  advance  for  the  time-  It  was 
a  pleasant  thing  to  behold  the  various  pie-dishes  and  willow*pattcm 
plates  bt^eaking  loose  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  while  Snap  was 
observed  making  abortive  efforts  to  get  his  whip  between  his  knees 
again,  shouting  his  *^  icohs  I  *^  with  a  most  elevated  contempt  for  all  the 
**  ridiclous  *'  people  about  him.  "  It 's  so  stuppid  of  the  beast,**  said  he ; 
"  I  want  a  hose,  ye  see,  that  I  can  manage  like  a  cat — cat^-cat  \ " 
Certea  a  cat  had  made  a  better  coachman. 

I  could  not  rcBist  the  mischi(:vous  design  of  bringing  these  two  eccen* 
tries,  Snap  and  Snorum,  together.  They  stared  at  each  other  with 
mutual  wonderment,  and  entered  upon  an  argument  which  resembled  the 
contest  between  the  short  and  cjuick  firing  of  sharp- shooters  opposed  to 
the  intermittent  booming  of  heavy  artillery.  On  subsequently  meeting 
them  singly,  I  asked  of  eacb  his  opinion  of  the  other. 

**  Mr.  Snap,  what  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Snorum  ? " 

**  Think  of  the  man  \  Mad  as  a  March  hare.  They  ought,  ye  see, 
to  lock  him  up,  lock  him  up,  lock  him  up,  up,  up  I  'could  make  nothing 
of  him,  ye  see*  The  fellow  takes  snuff  like  a  hog — like  a  hog — like  a 
hog,  hog,  hog  I  So  stuppid.  Never  answers  your  questions  till  you  \e 
forgot  what  you  *ve  said.  The  man 's  like  a  great  baboon  walking  about 
on  stilts,  'Wonder  people  can  make  themselves  so  ridic'lous.  'Ought  la 
put  him  in  mad'ouse,  ye  see  :  in  a  madhouse,  in  a  mad  ;  in  a  mad  oi 
in  a  mad ;  in  a  madhouse,  in  a  mad'ouse,  in  a  mad  I  '' 

**Mr.  Snorum,  what  do  you  think  of  my  friend  Snap?" 

**  Hey  ? — Oh  1 — He  's  surely  insane.  'Never  saw  frivolity  so  paia- 
mount.  He  had  asked  me  a  question  to  which  I  was  about  to  replyt 
when  he  interrupted  me  Tvith  the  unmeaning  ejaculation  of  *  la — la — laT 
But  the  man  appears  harmless.  Yet,  as  Hamlet  would  say,  they  should 
*  lock  the  door  upon  him,  that  lie  may  play  the  fool  no  where  but  in  hia 
own  house.'  The  fellow  may  be  clever;  but  there's  a  pantomimic 
^arrerie  about  him,  that  reminds  one  of  Pantaloon.  He  has  a  gro- 
tesque habit  of  echoing  himself,  as  thus : — in  speaking  of  one  of  his 
operatives,  he  called  him  *  stupid — stupid — stupid.*  Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  man  was  tkrice  stupid  i  But  I  dare  say  there  *s  little  love  lost 
between  us.  The  same  perception  which  makes  him  regard  his  brick- 
layer as  *  stupid,  stupid,  stupid,'  probably  guides  him  to  look  upon  me  as 
dull,  dull,  dull;  and  in  reply  to  which  I  could  only  remark  in  the  words 
of  Macbeth,  *  Had  I  three  ears,  I  'd  hear  thee  I  *  ** 
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C«ni|»,  near  lUeroe,  Ethiopia,  Fridajr,  FeU.  20,  1852. 

The  friendly  haven  into  which  I  came,  out  of  the  arid  sea  of  the 
deier^  three  days  ago,  was  the  village  of  Abdoua,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Nile,  which  here  flows  toward  the  south  until  it  reaches  the  fron- 
tier of  Dongola.  On  the  opposite  bank  is  Meroc,  the  former  capital  of 
Dar  Shygheea,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ancient  Mcroe, 
the  mins  of  which,  near  Shendy,  I  have  described  in  a  fonner  letter. 
True,  the  identity  of  the  names  at  first  deceived  antiquaries,  who  sup- 
(KMed  the  temples  and  pyramids  in  this  neighbourhood  to  have  belonged 
to  the  capital  of  the  old  hierarchy  of  Meroe  ;  but  it  h  now  satisfactorily 
established  that  they  mark  the  site  of  Napata,  the  capital  of  Ethiopia  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Cajsars.  It  was  the  limit  of  the  celebrated  expedi- 
tion of  the  Roman  soldiers*  under  Petronins*  Djebel  Berkel,  at  whose 
fattse  the  principal  remains  are  found,  is  in  lat,  1 8 '  35\  or  thereabouts, 
but  on  account  of  the  great  curve  or  **  elbow  **  of  the  Nile,  I  must 
reirice  my  steps  as  far  as  lat.  1 8^,  and  then  travel  due  west  for  two 
days,  before  I  reach  the  point  where  the  river  again  takes  a  northward 
direction. 

I  was  welcomed  to  Abdom  by  the  shekb  or  holy  man  of  the  plaee^ 
who  met  nie  on  the  verge  of  the  desert,  and  conducted  me  to  the  host  of 
his  two  houses.  Shekh  Mohammed  Abdul-Djebul  (Mohammed,  the 
StmTe  of  the  Mountains)  ts  a  dignified  old  man  of  sinty^  with  a  grey 
beard  mnd  brown  complexion,  and  is  the  owner  of  a  water-mill,  several 
6elds  of  wheat  and  cotton,  and  abundance  of  palm-trees.  He  has  two 
wive*,  each  of  whom,  with  her  family,  occupies  a  separate  house  —  a 
^reat  mark  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  Mohammed.  Domestic  quiet  is 
thus  secured  to  him,  while  he  possesses  that  in  which  the  Arab  most 
glories  and  rejoices,  a  numerous  family  of  children.  His  youngest  wife, 
a  woman  of  thirty,  immediately  vacated  the  house  on  my  arrival,  and 
look  up  her  temporary  residence  in  a  tent  of  palm  matting,  with  her 
four  children.  The  dwelling  into  which  I  was  ushered  was  a  square 
structure  of  clay,  one  story  high,  with  one  door  and  no  windows.  It 
had  a  flat  roof  of  palm  logs,  covered  with  tbaich,  and  the  inside  walls 
were  bung  with  large  mats,  plaited  with  brilliantly-coloured  palm  blades. 
""  ocy-vessels  of  baked  clay,  baskets,  ostrich  eggs,  and  other  ornaments 
suspended  from  the  roof  in  sltngs  of  palm  flbre,  and  a  very  larg^ 
white  mat  covered  half  the  floor.  Here  my  bed  was  laid,  and  my 
esamp-stoolt  placed  in  front  of  it,  formed  a  table.  The  shekh,  who  was 
with  me  nearly  all  the  time  of  my  stay,  sat  on  the  floor  in  front  of  me, 
and  never  entered  or  departed  from  the  house  without  saying  Bi^mii^ 
IM  f  ("In  the  name  of  God  1")  as  he  crossed  the  threshold.  Out* 
Hide  of  the  door  was  a  broad  divan^  running  along  the  north  side  of  the 
botise.  It  therefore  pointed  toward  Mecca*  and  was  a  most  agreeable 
pnying-place  for  the  holy  man.  1  sat  there  the  rest  of  the  day,  after 
my  arrival,  lasting  the  luxury  of  coolness  and  shade,  and  steeping  my 
ey«  in  a  bath  of  refreshing  colours.  A  clnni|>  of  some  twenty  date- 
Irecs  grew  io  front  of  the  door,  throwing  over  us  a  gorgeous  canopy  of 
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Felds  of  vheat  is  bead.  wakct--deep,  surrounded  the  house, 
£  is  a  sea  of  greemieaB,  over  whidi  I  saw  the  hills  of  the 
eaer^  m  iimrer  terrible,  hat  ftoft  and  &ir  and  hr  as  clouds  smoulder- 
Ip  XL  ibt  TDi^  fires  of  an  Eastern  sunnBe. 

"^^  fichr  next  morning  tbe  sb^b  and  Us  sons  and  their  asses  were 
:  nrsanmeK  to  aeoompanT  me  to  Djebel  Berkd.  We  walked  down 
aie  ibekh's  ganiens  to  the  X3e,  vbere  the  ferry-boat  was 
tb  eaoTej  u&  across.  I  was  enchanted  with  the  picture  which 
;  presented.  The  air  was  filled  with  a  light,  silvery  vapour  (a 
of  sultry  weather  in  Africa)^  softening  the  deep,  rich 
r  «f  tbe  landscape.  Tbe  eastern  bank  was  one  bower  of  palms, 
'  nsociooless,  in  perfect  groups,  above  the  long,  sloping  banks  of 
blossom.  Such  grace  and  glory,  socb  silence  and  repose,  I 
I  had  never  before  seen  in  tbe  vegetable  world.  Opposite,  tbe 
palaces  of  the  old  Shygheean  kmgs  and  the  mud  and  stone 
1  of  modem  Meroe  rose  in  picturesque  piles  above  the  river-bank 
below  the  red  sandstone  bluffs  of  the  Nubian  Desert,  which  over- 
:  them  and  poured  the  sand  through  deep  rents  and  fissures  upon 
tbeir  very  roofs.  The  mosque,  with  a  tall,  circular  minaret,  stood  em- 
bowered in  a  garden  of  date-palms,  under  one  of  the  highest  bluffii. 
Up  the  river,  which  stretched  glittering  into  the  distance,  Uie  forest  of 
trees  shut  out  the  view  of  the  desert,  except  Djebel  Berkel,  which  stood 
high  and  grand  above  them,  the  morning  painting  its  surface  with  red 
lights  and  purple  shadows.  Over  the  misty  horizon  of  the  river  rose  a 
single  conical  peak,  far  away.  The  sky  was  a  pale,  sleepy  blue,  and  all 
that  I  saw  seemed  beautiful  dream- pictures,  everywhere  grace,  beauty, 
splendour  of  colouring,  steeped  in  Elysian  repose.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  glory  of  that  passage  across  the  river.  It  paid  me  for  all 
the  hardships  in  the  desert. 

When  we  touched  the  other  shore  and  mounted  the  little  donkeys  we 
bad  taken  across  with  us,  the  ideal  character  of  the  scene  disappeared, 
but  left  a  reality  picturesque  and  poetic  enough.  The  beasts  were  with- 
out bridles,  and  were  only  furnished  with  small  wooden  saddles,  without 
girths  or  stirrups.  One  was  obliged  to  keep  his  poise,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  the  donkey,  who,  however,  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by 
striking  the  side  of  bis  neck.  We  rode  under  a  cluster  of  ruined  stone 
buildings,  one  of  which  occupied  considerable  space,  rising  palm-like,  to 
tbe  height  of  thirty  feet  The  shekh  informed  me  that  it  had  been  tbe 
palace  of  a  Shygheean  king,  before  the  Turks  got  possession  of  the 
country.  It  is  now  wholly  dilapidated,  but  a  few  Arab  families  are 
ttviug  in  the  stone  dwellings  which  surround  it  These  clusters  of 
shattered  buildings  extend  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  river,  and 
ar«»  all  now  known  as  Meroe.  Our  road  led  between  fields  of  ripening 
wheat,  rolling  in  g^een  billows  before  the  breeze,  on  one  side,  and  on 
tb«  other,  not  more  than  three  yards  distant,  the  bare  sandstone  walls 
of  the  desert,  where  a  blade  of  grass  never  grew.  Over  the  wheat, 
ahmg  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  rose  a  long  forest  of  palms,  so  thickly 
rtngtHl  that  tbe  eye  could  scarcely  penetrate  their  dense,  cool  shade ; 
whiTo  ou  the  other  hand  the  glaring  sand-hills  showed  their  burning 
•htHiUU'm  above  the  bluffs.  It  was  a  most  violent  contrast,  and  yet, 
wilhali  thoro  was  a  certain  harmony  in  these  opposite  features.  At  the 
«lld  of  tho  town  we  came  to  a  sort  of  guard-house,  shaded  by  two  syca- 
mw^s*     A  single  soldier  was  in  attendance,  and  apparently  tired  of 
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ha?iiig  nothing  to  do,  as  he  immediately  caitgbt  his  donkey  atid  rode 
with  us  to  Djebel  BerkeL 

We  now  approached  the  mountain,  which  h  between  three  and  four 
milea  from  the  town.  It  rises  from  out  the  fands  of  the  Nubian  Desert, 
to  the  height  of  6ve  hundred  feet,  presenling  a  front  completely  per- 
pendicular toward  the  river.  It  is  inacceBaible  on  all  sides  except  the 
north,  which  in  one  place  has  an  inclination  of  45^  Its  scarred  and 
ihauered  walls  of  naked  sandstone  stand  up  stern  and  s^ublime  in  the 
midst  nf  the  hot  and  languid  landscape.  As  we  approached^  a  group  of 
pyramids  appeared  on  the  brow  of  a  sand-hill  to  the  left^  and  I  dis- 
cerned at  the  base  of  the  mountain  several  isolated  piilarSj  the  etone- 
piles  of  ruined  pylons,  and  other  remains  of  temples.  The  first  we 
reached  is  at  the  louth' eastern  corner  of  the  mountain.  Amid  heaps 
of  sandstone  blocks  and  disjointed  segments  of  pillars,  five  columns  of 
us  exceedingly  old  form  still  point  out  the  court  of  a  temple,  whose 
Adyta  are  hewn  within  the  mountain.  They  are  not  more  than  ten  feet 
high  and  three  in  diameter,  circular,  and  without  capital  or  abacus » 
unless  a  larger  block,  rudely  sculptured  with  the  outlines  of  a  Typhon- 
liead,  may  be  considered  as  such.  The  doorway  is  hurled  down  and 
defaced,  but  the  cartouches  of  kings  may  still  be  traced  on  the  frag- 
neat  a.  There  are  three  chambers  in  the  rock,  the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  sculptures,  for  the  most  part  representing  the  Egyptian 
divinities.  The  temple  was  probably  dedicated  to  Typhon^  or  the  Evil 
Principle^  as  one  of  the  columns  is  still  faced  with  a  caryatid  of  the 
abort,  p1ump»  big-mouthed  and  bat-eared  figure,  which  elsewhere  repre- 
seoU  bini*  Over  the  entrance  is  the  sacred-winged  globe,  and  the 
tMng  shows  the  marks  of  brilliant  colouring.  The  temple  is  not 
remarkable  for  its  architecture,  and  can  only  be  interesting  in  an  anti- 
quartan  point  of  view.  It  bears  some  resemblance  in  its  general  style 
to  the  Temple-palace  of  Koorneh,  at  Thebes, 

Th«  east  em  base  of  the  mountain,  which  fronts  the  Nile,  is  strewn 
wHH  hewn  blocks,  fragraenti*  of  capitals,  immense  masses  of  dark  bluish- 
grey  granite,  and  other  remams,  which  prove  that  a  large  and  magnifi- 
oenl  temple  once  stood  there.  The  excavations  made  by  Lepsius  and 
others  have  uncovered  the  substructions  sufficiently  to  show  the  general 
pUn  of  two  buildings.  The  main  temple  was  at  the  north-eastern 
comer  of  the  mountain,  under  the  highest  point  of  its  perpendicular 
crags.  The  remains  of  the  small  pro  pylons  stand  in  advance,  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  rock,  going  toward  which  you  climb  the 
mound  formed  by  the  ruins  of  a  large  pylon,  at  the  foot  of  wljich  are 
two  colossal  ram-headed  sphynxcs  of  blue  granite,  buried  to  their  necks 
in  the  sand.  Beyond  this  is  a  portico  and  pillared  court,  followed  by 
Olber  courts  and  labyrinths  of  chambers.  Several  large  blocks  of 
gnnite,  all  more  or  less  broken  and  defaced,  lie  on  the  f^urface  or  half 
qoarried  from  the  rubbish.  They  are  very  finely  polished  and  contain 
figures  of  kings,  evidently  arranged  in  genealogical  order,  each  accom- 
panied with  his  name.  The  shekh  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  me  of  the 
Franks,  who  dug  up  all  the  place,  and  set  the  people  to  work  at  hauling 
away  the  lions  and  rams,  which  they  carried  off  in  ships.  1  looked  in 
▼wn  for  the  celebrated  pedestal ;  it  has  probably  become  the  spoil  of 
LrpsiuB^ 

While  taking  a  sketch  of  the  mountain  from  the  eastern  side,  I  found 
the  heat  almost  insupportable.     The  shekh  looked  over  my  shoulder  all 
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the  time,  and  at  the  end  pronounced  it  tamam,  "  pcrPect,**  I  ihen  piH)- 
posed  clitDbing  the  moimlain,  as  ho  had  said  one  could  see  the  whole 
world  from  the  top.  He  was  bound  to  go  with  me  wherever  I  went, 
but  shrank  from  clirobing  El  BerkeL  It  would  require  two  hourBi  he 
said,  to  go  up.  After  eating  a  slice  of  watermelon  in  the  shade  of  one 
of  the  pillars,  I  took  off  my  jacket  and  started  alone*  and  very  soon  he 
was  at  my  side,  panting  and  sweating  with  the  exertion.  We  began  at 
the  point  most  easy  of  ascent,  yet  found  it  toilsome  enough.  After 
passing  the  looae  fragments  which  lie  scattered  around  the  base,  we 
came  upon  a  steep  slope  of  eliding  sand  and  stones,  blown  from  the 
desert.  We  sank  m  this  nearly  to  the  knees,  and  slid  backward  at 
each  step  at  least  half  as  far  as  we  hod  stepped  forward.  We  were 
obliged  to  rest  every  three  or  four  steps,  and  take  breathy  moistening 
the  saod  meanwhile  with  a  rain  of  sweat-drops. 

"  Surely  there  is  no  other  mountain  in  the  world  bo  high  as  this,"  said 
the  she kh,  and  I  was  ready  to  agree  with  him*  At  last  we  reached  the 
top,  a  nearly  level  space  of  about  ten  acres.  There  was  a  pleasant 
breeze  here,  but  the  Ethiopian  world  below  was  dozing  in  an  atmosphere 
of  blue  heat.  There  was  too  mucli  vapour  in  the  air  to  see  the  farthest 
objects  distinctly,  and  the  pyramids  of  Noori,  further  up  the  river,  on 
its  eastern  bank,  were  not  visible.  The  Nile  lay  curved  in  the  middle 
of  the  picture  like  a  flood  of  molten  glass,  on  either  side  its  palmy 
"  knots  of  paradise,**  then  the  wheat-fields,  lying  like  slabs  of  emerald 
against  the  tawny  sands,  that  rolled  in  hot  drifts  aod  waves  and  long 
ridgy  swells  to  the  horizon  north  and  south,  broken  here  and  there 
by  the  jagged  porphyry  peaks.  Before  me,  to  the  south-east,  the 
rugged  hills  of  the  Bcyooda;  behind  me,  to  the  north  and  west,  the 
burning  wilderness  of  the  Great  Nubian  Desert, 

As  1  sought  for  my  glass,  to  scan  the  view  more  distinctly,  I  became 
aware  that  I  had  lost  my  pocket-book  on  the  way  up.  Ai  it  contained 
some  money  and  all  my  keys,  1  was  not  a  little  troubled,  and  mentioned 
my  loss  to  Shekh  Mohammed.  We  immediately  returned  in  search  of 
it,  sliding  down  the  sand  and  fceluig  with  our  hands  and  feet  therein. 
We  had  made  more  than  half  the  descent,  and  1  began  to  consider  the 
search  as  hopeless^  when  the  shekh,  who  was  a  little  in  advance,  cried 
out,  "  O  Sidi  !  God  be  praised  !  God  be  praised  I"  He  saw  the  comer 
of  it  sticking  out  of  the  sand,  took  it  up,  kissed  it,  and  laid  it  on  one 
eye,  while  he  knelt  with  his  old  head  turned  up,  that  I  might  take  it 
off*  I  tied  it  securely  in  a  comer  of  my  shawl,  and  we  slid  to  the 
bottom,  where  we  found  Achmet  and  the  young  shekhs  in  the  shade  of 
a  huge  projecting  cliffy  with  breakfast  spread  out  on  the  sand. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  only  the  pyramids  remained  to  be  seen  on  that  ' 
side  of  the  river.     The  main  group  is  about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the 
mountain^  on  the  ridge  of  a  sand-bilL     There  are  six  in  this,  nearly 
entire,  and  tlie  foundations  of  others.     They  are  almost  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  the  real  Meroe,  each  having  a  small  exterior  chamber  on  the 
eastern  side.     Like  the  latter,  they  are  built  of  sandstone  blocks,  only  i 
filled  at  the  comers,  which  are  covered  with  a  hem  or  moulding ;  the  J 
sides  of  two  of  them  arc  convex.     On  all  of  them  the  last  eight  or  ten  j 
courses  next  the  top  have  been  smoothed  to  follow  the  slope  of  the  side. 
It  was  no  doubt  intended  to  finish  them  all  in  this  manner.     One  of  j 
them  has  also  the  corner  moulding  rounded,  so  as  to  form  a  scroll,  like 
that  on  the  cornice  of  many  of  the  Egyptian  temples.     They  are  not 
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Bore  than  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  very  narrow  hasea.  One  of  them, 
iadeeil,  seems  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  pyranud  and  the 
obeUalL  Nearer  the  river  is  an  older  pyramid,  though  no  regular 
MtUiet  of  stones  are  to  be  seen  any  Longer.  These  sepulchral  remains^ 
however,  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  Meroe. 

We  rode  hack  to  the  town  on  our  uneasy  donkey  saddles*  As  I 
w&nled  money^  the  shekh  proposed  my  calling  on  Achmedar  Kashtf,  the 
governor  of  Meroe  and  Ambukol,  and  asking  him  to  change  me  some 
m$dji4$*  We  accordingly  rode  under  the  imposing  stone  piles  of  the 
old  kings  to  the  residence  of  the  kashif^  a  two-story  mud  house  with  a 
portico  in  front,  covered  wtth  matting.  It  was  the  day  for  the  people 
of  the  neighbourhood  to  pay  their  tnlpeh,  or  tax»  and  some  of  his  ofBcera 
were  seated  on  the  ground  in  the  shade,  settling  this  business  with  a 
crowd  of  Arabs.  I  went  up  staira  to  the  divan,  and  found  the  kashif 
rolling  himself  in  his  shawl^  for  dinner,  which  his  slaves  bad  just  brought 
up.  He  received  me  cordially,  and  1  took  my  seat  beside  him  on  the 
floor,  and  dipped  my  fingers  into  the  various  dishes.  There  was  a  pan 
of  baked  fish,  which  was  excellent,  after  which  came  a  tray  of  scarlet 
watermelon  slices,  coffee,  pipes,  and  lastly  a  cup  of  hot  sugar  syrup.  He 
readily  promised  to  change  me  the  money,  and  afterwards  accepted  my 
invitation  to  dinner.  I  stayed  an  hour  longer,  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  some  remarkable  scenes.  A  woman  came  in  to  complain 
of  ber  husband,  who  had  married  another  woman,  leaving  her  with  one 
child.  She  had  a  cow  of  her  own,  which  he  had  forcibly  taken  and 
given  to  his  new  wife.  The  ka«ihif  listened  to  her  story,  and  then  de- 
thing  his  seal  from  his  button-hole,  gave  it  to  an  attendant,  as  a 
mons  which  the  delinquent  dare  not  disobey.  A  company  of  men 
alierward  came  in  to  adjust  some  dispute  about  a  water-raill.  They  spoke 
so  fast  and  in  such  a  violent  and  excited  manner,  that  I  could  not  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  the  quarrel ;  but  the  group  they  made  was  most 
remarkable.  They  leaned  forward  with  gnashing  teeth  and  flashing  eyes, 
holding  the  folds  of  their  long  mantles  with  one  hand,  while  they  dashed 
and  btirled  the  other  in  the  air,  in  the  violence  of  their  contention.  One 
would  suppose  that  they  must  all  perish  the  next  instant  by  spontaneous 
combostion.  The  k  ash  if  was  calmness  itself  all  the  while,  and  afker 
getting  the  particulars — a  feat  which  I  considered  marvellous — quietly 
gave  his  decision.  Some  of  the  party  protested  against  it»  whereupon 
lie  lisieoed  attentively,  but,  finding  no  reason  to  change  his  judgment, 
fefkCttted  tL  Slitl  the  Arabs  screamed  and  gesticulated.  He  ejaculated 
Jmt/kM /  (" get  away  \^)  in  a  thundering  tone,  dealt  the  nearest  ones  a 
vigorous  blow  with  his  fist,  and  speedily  cleared  the  divan. 

I  made  preparations  for  giving  the  kashif  a  handsome  dinner.     I  had 
mutton  and  fowls,  and  Achmet  procured  eggs,  milk,  and  vegetables,  and 
set  his  whole  available  force  to  work.     Meanwhile  the  shekh  and  I  sat 
the  divan  outside  the  door,  and  exchanged  compliments.     He  sold 
a  iword  from  Boraou,  which  he  had  purchased  from  an  Arab  mer- 
chant who  had  worn  it  to  Mecca.     Ho  told  me  he  considered  me  as  his 
two  eyes,  and  would   give  me  one  of  his  sons,  if  I  desired.     Then  he 
rendered  roe  an  account  of  his  family,  occasionally  pointing  out  the 
members  thereof,  as  they  passed  to  and  fro  among  the  palms.      He 
asked  nie  how  many  children  I  had,  and  I  was  obliged  to  confess  my- 
m     self  whoUy  his  inferior  in  this  respect.     ^*  God  grant,''  said  he, 'Uhat 
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like  that  one,"  pointing  to  a  naked  Cupidon  of  four  years  old,  of  a  rich 
chocolate- brown  cototir.     **  God  grant  it,"  I  was  obliged  to  reply,  con- 
formably to  the  rules  of  Arab  politenessj  but  I  mentally  gave  the  words 
the  significance  of  "  God  forbid  it  1" — The  shekh,  who  is  actually  quite 
familiar  with  tlie   ruins  in    Ethiopia,   and   an  excellent  guide  to  them, 
informed  me  that  they  were  four  thousand  yeara  old  ;  that  the  country 
was  at  that  time  iu  possession  of  ihe  English,  but  afterward  the  Arabs 
drove  them  out.    This  corresponds  with  an  idea  very  prevalent  in  Egrpt* 
that  the  temples  were  built  by  the  forefathers  of  the  Frank  t ravel lerfl^  ( 
who  once  lived  there,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  Franks  make  /jo/^VW 
or  pilgrimage  to  see  them»     I   related  to  the  shekh  the  history  of  the 
warlike  Queen  Caudace,  who  ooce  lived  here,  in  her  capital  of  Napata,-  ] 
and  he  was   so  much   interested  in    the  story  that  he  wrote  it  down,] 
Arabicising  her  name  into  Kandasiye/t.     Future  travellers  will  be  sur-' 
prised  to  find  a  tradition  of  the  aforesaid  queen,  no  doubt  with  maoy 
grotesque  cmbellishraenlSj  told  him  on  the  site  of  her  capital. 

Dinner  was  ready  at  sunset,  the  appointed  time,  but  the  kashif  did 
not  come.  I  waited  one  hour,  two  hours  ;  still  he  came  not  Thereupon 
I  invited  Achmet  and  the  shekh^  and  we  made  an  excellent  dinner  in 
Turkish  style.  It  was  just  over,  and  I  was  stretched  out  without  jacket 
or  tarboosh,  enjoying  my  pipe^  when  we  heard  the  ferryman  singing  on 
the  river  below,  and  soon  afterward  the  kas*hif  appeared  at  the  door. 
He  apologized,  saying  he  had  been  occupied  in  his  divan-  I  had  dinner 
served  again,  and  tasted  the  dishes  to  encourage  him,  but  It  appeared 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  keep  his  appetite  so  long,  and  had  dined 
also.  Stillj  he  ate  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  he  relished  my  dishes^  and 
afterward  drank  a  sherbet  of  ay  gar  and  vinegar  with  great  gusto.  He 
had  three  or  four  attendants  and  there  carae  beside  a  Berber  merchant, 
who  had  lately  been  in  Khartoum.  I  produced  my  Bketch-book  and 
maps,  and  astonished  the  company  for  three  houra.  I  happened  to  have 
a  book  of  Shaksperean  views,  which  1  purchased  in  Stratford-on-Avon. 
The  picture  of  Shakspeare  gave  the  kashif  and  shekh  great  delight,  and 
the  former  considered  the  hovel  in  which  the  poet  was  born  **  very 
grand/'  The  clmrch  in  Stratford  they  thought  a  marvellous  bmldtng, 
and  the  merchant  confessed  that  it  was  greater  than  Lattif  Pasha's 
palace  in  Khartoum,  which  he  had  supposed  to  be  the  Bnest  building  in 
the  world. 

Yesterday  morning  the  shekh  proposed  going  with  me  to  the  retnain^ 
of  a  temple,  half  an  hour  distant,  on  this  side  of  the  river :  the  place,  he 
said,  where  the  people  find  the  little  images,  agates,  and  scarabei,  which 
they  brought  to  me  in  great  quantities.  After  walking  a  mile  and  ft 
half  over  the  sands,  which  have  here  crowded  the  vegetation  to  the  very 
water's  edge,  we  came  to  a  broad  mound  of  stones,  broken  bricks  and 
pottery,  with  a  foundation  wall  of  heavy  limestone  blocks,  along  the 
western  side.  There  were  traces  of  doors  and  niches,  and  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mound  the  pedestals  of  columns  similar  to  those  of  EI  Berkel 
From  this  place  commenced  a  waste  of  ruins,  extending  for  nearly  two 
miles  towards  the  north-west,  while  the  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  wtt 
about  equal.  For  the  most  part,  the  buildings  were  entirely  concealed 
by  the  sand,  which  is  filled  with  fragments  of  pottery  and  glass,  and 
with  shining  pebbles  of  jasper,  agate,  and  chalcedony,  Haifa  mile  fur- 
ther, we  struck  on  another  mound,  of  greater  extent,  though  the  boild^ 
g5  were  entirely  level  with  the  earth.     The  foundationa  of  pillars  wew 
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Etd«Dt,  Etid  fragnienU  of  circular  limestone  blocks  lay  crumbfing  to 
nkect  in  the  rubbish.  The  most  interesting  object  was  a  mutilated 
Sgure  of  blue  granite,  of  which  only  a  huge  pair  of  wings  could  be  re- 
cogtibed.  The  shekh  said  that  all  ibe  Frank  travellers  who  came  there 
broke  off  a  piece  and  carried  it  away  with  them.  1  did  not  follow  their 
eiample.  Towards  the  river  were  many  remains  of  crude-brick  walls, 
and  the  ground  was  scattered  with  pieces  of  excellent  hard-burnt  brick«» 
The  gand  evidently  conceals  many  interesting  objects,  I  saw  m  ona 
place,  where  it  had  fallen  in,  the  entrance  to  a  chamber,  wholly  below 
the  iiirflice.  The  Arabs  were  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the  plain, 
digging  up  the  sand,  which  they  filled  in  ba^ikets  and  carried  away  on 
donkeys^  The  shekh  said  it  contained  sak|  and  was  very  good  to  make 
vhemt  grow,  whence  I  infer  that  the  earth  is  nitrous.  We  walked  for 
an  hoar  or  two  over  the  ruins,  finding  everywhere  the  evidence  that  a 
Urge  capitai  had  once  stood  on  the  spot.  The  bits  of  water*jars  which 
wt  picked  up  were  frequently  painted  and  glazed  with  much  skHl.  The 
toil  waa  in  many  places  wholly  composed  of  the  debris  of  the  former 
direUings.  This  was,  without  doubt,  the  ancient  Napata,  of  which 
Djrbel  Berkel  was  only  the  necropolis,  Napata  must  have  been  one  of 
the  greatest  cities  of  ancient  Africa,  after  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Car- 
Uiage.  I  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  wandering  over  the  site  of  that  balf« 
forgotteti  capital,  whereof  the  ancient  historians  knew  little  more  than 
we.  That  so  little  is  said  by  them  in  relation  to  it  is  somewhat  surpris- 
ing, notwithstanding  its  distance  from  the  l{oman  frontier. 

In  the  afternoon  Achmet,  with  great  exertion,  backed  by  all  the 
infiuence  of  the  kashif,  succeeded  in  obtaining  ten  piastres  worth  of 
bread.  The  formw  sent  me  ihe  shekh  of  the  camel s,  who  furnished  me 
three  animals  and  three  men,  to  Wadi  Halfa^  at  ninety-live  piastres  a 
piece. — They  were  to  accompany  tny  caravan  to  Ambnkol,  on  the 
DoDgolote  frontier,  where  the  camels  from  Khartoum  were  to  be  dis- 
chaiged.  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  talking  with  the  shekh  on  religions 
matters.  He  gave  me  the  history  of  Christ,  in  return  for  which  I 
related  to  him  that  of  the  soul  of  Mahomet,  from  I  lO^ODO  years  before 
the  creation  of  the  world  until  his  birth,  according  to  the  Arab  cbro- 
nielei.  This  quite  overcame  hirau  He  seized  my  hand  and  kissed  it 
with  fervour,  acknowledging  me  as  the  more  holy  man  of  the  two.  He 
tatd  he  had  read  the  Books  of  Moses^  the  Pftalms  of  David,  and  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  but  liked  David  best,  whose  words  flowed  like  the 
•ound  of  the  ziimarray  or  Arab  flute.  To  illustrate  it,  he  chanted  one 
of  the  P^itlms  in  a  series  of  not  unmusical  cadences.  He  then  under- 
look  to  repeat  the  ninety-nine  attributes  of  God,  and  thought  he  suc- 
ooeded,  but  I  noticed  that  several  of  the  epithets  were  repeated  more 
tlian  once. 

The  north  wind  increased  during  the  afternoon,  and  towards  night 
bleir  a  very  gale.  The  sand  came  in  through  the  door  in  such  cjuan- 
liliea  that  I  was  obliged  to  move  my  bed  to  a  more  sheltered  part 
of  my  house.  Numbers  of  huge  black  beetles,  as  hard  and  heavy  as 
grape-shot,  were  dislodged  from  their  holes  and  dropped  around  me 
with  such  loud  raps  that  I  was  scarcely  able  to  sleep.  The  s*ky  was 
dull  and  dark,  hardly  a  sUr  to  be  seen,  and  the  wind  roared  in  the 
palms  like  a  November  gale  let  loose  among  the  boughs  of  a  northern 
rarest.  It  was  a  grand  roar>  drowning  the  sharp  rattle  of  the  leaves 
when  lightly  stirred,  and  rocked  my  fancies  as  gloriously  as  the  pine* 
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In  another  country  than  Africa  I  should  have  predicted  rain,  hail,  Equi- 
noctial storms,  or  something  of  the  kind,  hut  here  I  went  to  sleep  with 
a  positive  certainty  of  sunshine  on  the  morrow. 

I  was  up  this  moraing  at  dawn,  and  had  breakfast  by  sunrise ;  never- 
theless we  were  obliged  to  wait  a  long  while  for  the  camels,  or  rather 
the  pestiferous  kababish  who  went  after  them.  The  new  men  and 
camels  were  in  readiness,  as  the  camel-shekh  came  over  the  river  to  see 
that  all  was  right.  Finally,  towards  eight  o'clock,  everything  was  in 
order,  and  my  caravan  began  to  move.  I  felt  real  regret  at  leaving  the 
pleasant  spot,  especially  the  beautiful  bower  of  palms  at  the  door  of  my 
house.  When  my  effects  had  been  taken  out,  the  shekh  called  his 
eldest  son,  Saad,  his  wife,  Fatima,  and  their  two  young  sons,  to  make 
their  salaams.  They  all  kissed  my  hand,  and  I  then  gave  the  old  man 
and  Saad  my  backshish  for  their  services.  The  shekh  took  the  two 
gold  medjida  readily,  without  any  hypocritical  show  of  reluctance,  and 
lifted  my  hand  to  his  lips  and  forehead.  When  all  was  ready,  he 
repeated  the  FcUha,  or  opening  paragraph  of  the  Koran,  as  each  camel 
rose  from  its  knees,  in  order  to  secure  the  blessing  of  Allah  upon  our 
journey.  He  then  took  me  in  his  arms,  kissed  both  my  cheeks,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  stood  showering  pious  phrases  after  me,  till  I 
was  out  of  hearingr.  With  no  more  vanity  or  selfishness  than  is  natural 
to  an  Arab,  Shekh  Mohammed  Abdul-Djebal  has  many  excellent  quali- 
ties, and  there  are  few  of  my  Central  African  acquaintances  whom  I 
would  rather  see  again.* 
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Through  the  deep  woods  at  peep  of  day, 
The  careleis  herd-boy  wends  his  way; 
By  piny  ridge,  and  forest  stream, 
To  summon  home  his  roving  team. 
Ck>ba8 !  Ck>ba8 1— from  distant  dell 
Sly  echo  wafts  the  cattle-bell. 

A  blythe  reply,  he  whistles  back, 
And  follows  out  the  devious  track ; 
0*er  fallen  tree  and  mossy  stone 
A  path  to  all,  save  him,  imknown. 
Cobas  !  Ck>bas  !— far  down  the  dell. 
More  faintly  faUs  the  cattle-bdl. 

See  the  dark  swamp  before  him  throws 
A  tangled  maze  of  cedar  boughs; 
On  all  around,  deep  silence  broods, 
In  Nature*s  boundless  solitudes. 
Cobas !  Cobas  !  the  breezes  swell, 
As  nearer  floats  the  cattle-bell. 

He  sees  them  now — ^beneath  yon  trees 
His  motley  herd  recline  at  ease. 
With  lazy  pace  and  sullen  stare, 
They  slowly  leave  their  shady  lidr— 
Cobas!  Cobas!  far  up  the  dell. 
Quick  jingling  comes  the  cattle-bell  I 

"  We  are  indebted  to  the  New  York  "  Weekly  Tribune"  for  this  interesting 
narrative.— Ed. 


A  RACE  FOR  AN  HEIRESS 


Sib  Hibculks  Tupton  was  intent  on  his  "Times."  Lady  Tuflon 
ptajed  H-ilh  a  piece  of  dry  toast  and  sipped  her  tea.  Miss  Tuft  on  had 
Bnished  her  breakfast  and  was  absorbed  in  Tennyson's  last  new  poem, 
trying  to  admire  it  all,  but  failing  now  and  then.  A  very  little  King 
ClitttlWs  epaniel,  with  the  most  orthodox  snout  of  the  most  diminutive 
mwtt  lay  on  the  hearth*rug,  drowsiness  struggling  with  greediness  for 
jjcwidancy  over  him ;  for  he  one  moment  pricked  up  his  ears  and  wagged 
hit  tail,  as  he  saw  a  fresh  mouthful  of  toast  being  conveyed  to  Lady 
TuAonV  lips,  and  the  next  moment  involuntarily  closed  bis  eyes^  over- 
came by  the  genial  warmth  of  the  bright  fire. 
^  Lady  Tuilon  hemmed  once  or  twice  in  a  significant  manner,  and 
■■^Kieed  towaids  the  "  Times^""  behind  which  sat  her  lord.  Lady  Tufton 
H^pd  evidently  a  communication  to  make  or  a  favour  to  ask  :  she  was 
^<F)^g  to  spe^,  but  she  had  been  married  long  enough  to  know  that  dis< 
ttirbtng  a  man  over  his  paper  is  only  less  dangerous  than  interfering  with 
a  bear  over  his  dinner,  and  very  similar  to  it  in  effect  Lady  Tufton, 
tlierelbre,  waited  in  anxious  expectation,  while  her  husband  ejaculated 
m  oeeasional  growl  over  "  that  vile  '  Times,* "  which  was  eternally  writ- 
ing up  free^tmde  and  ruining  landlords;  but  which,  in  spite  of  its 
viUaoy,  Sir  Hercules  still  continued  to  peruse  day  by  day,  though  be 
mightt  like  a  coniistent  man,  have  had  the  "  Morning  Milksop"  for  tho 
■aine  money. 

Sir  Hercules  Tufton  was  a  baronet  with  a  four-bundred  years'  pedi- 
gree, and  a  rent-roll  of  twelve  thousand  per  annum.  He  was  about  fifty- 
two  years  of  age,  a  handsome^  healthy »  good  sort  of  man ;  hospitable  to 
hit  friends  and  benevolent  to  the  poor ;  proud  of  his  good  name  in  every 
MQae  of  the  term;  proud  of  his  daughter;  proud  of  his  stud;  affectionate 
t©  Ml  wife ;  a  hearty  hater  of  new-fangled  fashions,  whether  in  politics, 
rdi|giOii»  fanning,  or  top-boots;  with  just  enough  bmina  to  make  his 
ftiMids  pronounce  him  a  sound,  sensible  fellow,  and  with  little  enough  of 

I  knowledge  or  talents  of  any  kind  to  enable  bis  enemies  to  abuse  bim  as 
a  **  ponderous  country  gentleman,"  /xir  excellence. 
Lady  Tufton  was  a  character  less  easily  described,  and  therefore  we 
will  not  attempt  it  just  now,  but  leave  it  to  develope  itself — that 
favourate  phrase  for  everything  now-a-days  firora  Pueeyitm  to  French 
revolutions, — in  the  course  of  these  pages. 

Jewie  Tufton,  the  daughter  of  this  worthy  couple,  was  nineteen  years 
of  age^  and  as  charming  a  girl  as  this  vv^orld  of  imperfections  is  likely  to 
behold*  Some  thought  her  hair  a  shade  too  light ;  some  declared  that 
ber  note  was  a  trifle  two  aquiline;  some  objected  to  her  mouth  as 
rather  too  large ;  in  fact,  she  had  plenty  of  minor  defects,  like  every 
ether  woman  whom  it  has  been  our  lot  to  behold:  but  most  people,  nay, 
aD  admitted  that  a  6ner  pair  of  dark  eyes,  a  more  brilliant  and  regular 
•et  of  teeth,  a  more  graceful  figure  or  a  prettier  hand  and  foot  than 
Jessie  Tufton^s  seldom  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  one  favoured  descendant  of 
mother  Eve. 

She  was  an  heiress  too  1  heiress  to  the  Tufton  estates  of  twelve  thoa* 
nad  ii*>year !  Would  she  not  have  been  a  goddess  with  one  half  of  the 
diuins  we  have  alluded  to  ?     As  it  was,  beauty  and  heiress^  she  had 

o  % 
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suhon  and  admirers,  secret  and  declared,  without  number.  But  she  had 
Mtherto  manifested  little  disposition  to  fevour  any.  It  is  true,  that  the 
s|Kcimens  of  the  male  sex  she  had  seen  and  met  at  her  father's  table 
w»e  by  no  means  calculated  to  fescinate  a  young  lady  of  taste ;  for  Sir 
Hemiks  liTed  in  the  country,  and  his  intimate  ^ends  were  chiefly 
nu^booring  squires,  with  souls  devoted  to  turnips  and  South  Downs, 
and  Toy  dmcal  cler]gymen,  with  ideas  almost  as  contracted,  though 
within  a  dififeient  sphere.  Suffice  it,  however,  that  the  few  who  made 
&ect  ftdTances  received  sodi  very  unequivocal  proofs  of  what  would  be 
Xbtdr  fiUe  if  they  persisted,  that,  like  prudent  generals,  they  effected  as 
ocd»ly  a  retreat  as  posdble. 

Hitheito  the  Tuftoos  had  lived'  entirely  in  the  country.  This  year, 
however,  was  their  first  season  in  town,  and  Jessie  had  "  come  out,**  or 
Bade  her  debut,  as  it  is  more  &sluonably  termed  of  late.  It  was  only 
now  the  THT  commencement  of  the  London  season,  viz,  early  in  the 
month  of  Apnl,  that  most  uncomfiutable  period,  when  fires  and  great 
coats  are  debatable  questions,  and  Rotten  Bow  is  impossible ;  when  the 
trees  in  Grosvenor  Square  thrust  forth  sickly-coloui^  infantile  leaves 
firom  their  soot-begrimed  brandies,  and  the  sun  dries  up  one  hour  the 
damp  which  a  wintry-looldng  doud  had  showered  on  the  pavement  in 
the  previous  one ;  when  the  Operas  are  open,  but  all  the  best  singers 
have  the  infiuenza ;  and  when  the  relative  attractions  of  an  ice  d  /a  ra- 
M&^  or  a  glass  of  marisdiino  puzzle  the  brains  of  many  a  lounger  at 
Grange's  or  Vertey's. 

A  long  yawn  fiom  Sir  Hercules  warned  Lady  Tuf^n  that  the  baronet 
had  finished  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  paper,  and  was  vainly 
endeavouring  to  find  entertainment  in  some  remote  comer  of  it,  devoted 
to  woodedfuT  phenomena  or  the  new  melodrama  at  the  Surrey.  She  saw 
that  she  n^eht  venture  to  speak. 

^  IX^n  t  you  think»  dear,  that  Mr.  Percival  is  a  very  sensible  young 
man  P  she  began,  feeling  her  way  cautiously,  and  deverly  too,  for  this 
same  Mr.  Percival  had  been  agreeing  most  cordially  the  night  before  with 
all  Sir  Hercules'  old&shioned  politics. 

"  Very,"  replied  her  husband.  "  WTiat  a  pack  of  infernal  lies  I  **  he 
continued,  iofio  voce. 

Lady  Tufton  stared  ;  but  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence  referred  to  a  flowery  account  which  Sir  Hercules  was  reading  of 
the  new  opera  produced  last  night,  and  at  which  the  worthy  baronet  had 
''  assisted,''  to  his  great  disgust ;  for  he  had  little  taste  for  music,  and  no 
knowledge  of  Italian,  so  that  the  three  hours  he  spent  in  their  box  on  the 
grand  tier  had  been  just  so  many  hours  of  purgatory  to  him. 

**  Very  sensible  indeed,  my  dear  wife,"  he  continued,  laying  down  the 
paper ;  "  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his  conversation  last  night,  I  &ould  have 
gone  mad  at  that  screeching-place.  He  was  the  only  person  I  heard 
speak  a  word  of  sense  the  whole  evening." 

'*  Thank  you,  papa  !  London  is  making  you  qiute  polished,**  laughed 
Miss  Jessie. 

"  Ah,  Jessie,  darling  1  you  there  ?  What  are  you  reading !  A  novd 
for  a  giunea  ! " 

"  Wrong,  sir, — guess  again." 

"  A  poem  then  ?  I  suppose  that  fellow  Mooie  is  writing  more  *  Loves 
of  the  Angels,'  or  something  of  the  kind,  eh  ?  " 

"  She 's  reading  Tennyson,"  said  her  mamma.     "  Don't  you  recollect 
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Mr.  Tennyson,  that  very  gentlemanly  man  we  met  at  Lady  Rush- 
out 'i?" 

•*  Indeed,  Lady  Tufton,  I  don't  recollect  liim  at  all/*  growled  the  old 
gentleman ;  **  and  I  don't  want  to  recollect  him  or  any  other  poets,  or 
that  tort  of  people.  Bless  my  soul  f — in  my  younger  days  I  should  as 
soon  have  thought  of  visiting  my  tailor  a^  a  poet,  1  wonder  where  all 
these  abominable  republican  changes  will  lead  ne.  Society  'b  going  to  the 
dogs  as  fast  as  it  can,  that  s  clear.'' 

**  Well,  well,  my  dear  Hercules,  you  may  hate  poets  with  all  your 
heart — though  entre  nouSt  I  prefer  them  to  politicians.  But  this  Mr. 
Perdvsl  I  was  speaking  of,  is  neither  a  poet  nor  a  parmnu*  You  knew 
his  ikniily  of  course  ?  ** 

Sir  Hercules  nodded  assent 

Lady  Tuflon  proceeded* 

**  Now,  I  want  your  permission  to  cultivate  his  intimacy  closely.  You 
know^  she  added,  with  a  significant  glance  in  the  direction  of  her  daugh- 
ter, *'  that  he  intends  to  purchase  the  Vemey  estates,  adjoining  ours/* 

Sir  Hercules  looked  serious.     However,  he  expressed  his  w^ll^ngnes8  to 

M  intimate  &8  Lady  Tuflon  might  please  with  Mr.  Percival.  He 
ten  called  for  his  boots ;  Lady  Tufton  retired  to  her  boudoir ;  and 
.Te«te  sought  her  own  room,  to  write  eight  pages  of  earnest  nonsense  to 
her  bosom  friend,  Miss  Juha  somebody,  in  the  country.  It  is  scarcely 
right  to  peep  into  a  lady*s  letter,  but  we  cannot  forbear  giving  one 
sentence ; 

•*  This  Mr.  Percival  is  Imndsome,  well-bred,  and  all  that — ^but  I  see 
through  mama  s  design,  and  so  I  shall  hate  him  from  henceforth.  He 
may  purchase  the  Vemey  estates ;  but  I  don't  intend  him  to  buy  the 
Tufton  on^  aJso/ "'  

**  Isn't  it  enough  to  make  a  fellow  wild  ?'*  asked  Frank  Philiimore  of 
his  bosom  friend  and  chum  Mr,  Richard  Fennithonie, — **  isn't  it  enough 
to  make  a  fellow  wild  to  read  every  day  about  the  abundance  of  capital, 
the  Bank  gorged  with  bullion,  money  never  so  pletitifkl,  ifcc. ;  and 
then  to  get  a  letter  from  your  governor,  or  your  mother,  to  say  that  they 
can't  send  you  a  halfpenny  at  present,  for  money  is  so  scarce  !  ** 

*'  /  don't  believe  a  word  about  the  *  glut  of  gold,'  "  replied  his  friend  ; 
^  for,  hang  me  I  if  I  know  a  man  in  the  whole  range  of  my  acquaintance 
rith  ten  sovereigns  in  his  pocket  at  this  moment.** 

"  Very  true,"  sighed  the  response.  **  But  what  *«  to  be  done?  There 
must  be  sonte  way  of  making  money,  Dick.*' 

"  Of  course.  Opening  a  betting- office,  for  example,  and  bolting  on  the 
by  day ;  starting  a  *  hell '  in  Jermyn  Street ;  inventing  a  new  pill 
ti>  cure  everything;  keeping  a  gin-shop;  giving  a  pictorial,  musical, 
facetious,  serious,  descriptive,  personally-adventurous  *  entertainment  *  on 
tlic  cfipital  of  unbounded  *  cheek,'  a  grand -piano,  and  a  picture  or  two ; 
lecturing  against  Popery  and  Cardinal  Wiseman.  All  these  tilings,  my 
dear  fellow,  are  highly  profitable." 

**  y«»— but  they  wouldn't  suit  a  fellow  like  me/' 

*•  Perhaps  not :  you  "re  too  honest  for  some  of  them — ^too  modest  for 
others — loo  lazy  for  others — and  not  quite  sharp  enough  (don*t  be  offend- 
ed) for  tlic  rest  of  them.'* 

**  Theti,**  said  Frank,  ^*  it  s  useless  to  talk  about  thoM  means.  Are 
no  others  >** 
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Without  exactly  hoping  the  same  thing,  which  involved  his 
brother's  death,  Frank  was  apt  to  feel  Bomethifig  like  certainty  about  it ; 
and.  therefore,  instead  of  pursuing  his  studies  in  town,  whither  he  was 
iem  lo  keep  tenns  for  the  bar,  he  spent  all  the  money  he  could  get  and 
lived  tJie  life  of  a  fidnenr  about  town.  The  "  governor "  growled  as 
goTemon  always  do  in  such  cases ;  but  the  mamma  made  excuses  and 
helped  master  Frank  out  of  the  many  scrapes  he  was  weekly  getting  into. 
She  entertained  the  hope  that  Frank,  who  was  bo  handsome  and  so  clever 
(in  her  estimation  and  his  own )  would  make  a  good  marriage  and  then 
settle  into  a  respectable  family  man. 

If  ever  Frank  felt  disposed  to  realize  his  mother's  hopes,  it  was 
decidedly  on  seeing  Jessie  Tufton,  with  whom  and  with  whose  future 
fortune  he  fell  very  violently  in  love.  Whether  he  produced  a  oorre- 
iponding  effect  on  the  lady  s  heart  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

He  wrote  home  to  his  mother  to  tell  her  he  had  seen  the  Tuftons,  that 
Jeetie  was  an  angel,  and  that  really  he  thought  a  fellow  might  do  worse 
than  marry  her.  By  return  of  post  his  mother  sent  him  a  twenty-pound 
not4^  and  Frank  dined  the  same  day  at  the  Star  and  Garter  with  his 
friend  Dick.  

In  olden  times,  we  believe  that  daughters  did  as  they  were  bidden  in 
matrimonial  matters ;  and  a  young  lady  would  have  considered  it  not 
only  wickedly  disobedient,  but  highly  immodest  also  to  act  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  her  parents,  or  to  have  any  wishes  of  her  own  on  the 
subject  of  the  husband  she  was  to  accept.  But  nmt^  avons  change  tout 
eela  in  thete  days,  and  young  misses  have  a  far  higher  opinion  of  their 
own  tafte  and  judgment  in  selecting  a  partner  for  life  than  of  their 
parents.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Jessie  Tufton  determined  to  dis- 
like Walter  Percival,  Esq.,  because  she  guessed  that  her  mamma  had 
Bxed  on  that  gentleman  for  her  spouse, 

Mrft.  Tufton  was  puzzled  to  know  what  Jessie  could  find  obnoxious  in 
the  man,  Percival  himself  was  rather  astonished  too — not  that  he 
expected  to  find  Jessie  in  love  with  him  or  manifesting  any  decided 
akcrity  to  become  so,  but  it  certainly  struck  him  that  he  had  as  yet 
done  nothing  to  justify  her  very  palpable  dislike  of  him,  and  it  may  have 
croned  his  mind  for  an  instant  that  he  was  not  altogether  the  moat  disa- 
greeable fellow  in  person  or  manner  in  the  world.  However,  the  fact 
was  evident  enough;  and  all  Mrs.  Tufton's  attempts  to  cultivate  the 
jpety  close  intimacy  she  hinted  at  failed  entirely,  seeing  that  Percival 
"  nself  avoided  it  as  he  perceived  how  distasteful  his  company  had 
ne  to  one  of  the  party. 
Meantime  Frank  Phiilimore  pressed  his  suit  most  warmly,  Jessie 
ppeared  to  like  him  very  well,  but  was  not  yet  in  love  with  him.  Sir 
iercules  was  also  pleased  with  him  ;  for  he  was  a  good-looking  fellow, 
^lod  exceedingly  well  bom — the  greatest  of  all  personal  advantages  in  the 
old  gentleman's  eyes.  Lady  Tufton,  on  the  other  hand,  manifested  the 
strongest  repugnance  to  him  because  he  was  a  younger  son,  or  even  if  he 
inherited  his  father's  estates,  what  were  they  ?  Three  thousand  a  year 
at  the  very  outside.  And  to  think  of  accepting  such  a  man  and  rejecting 
Walter  Percival,  Esq.  worth  five  times  the  income.  Birth  was  all  very 
ireD,  but  not  worth  much  in  her  opinion.  There  was  a  little  flaw  in  her 
iyship*B  own  pedigree,  by  the  way.  At  all  events  the  conjunction  of 
the   Vcmey  estates  and  the  Tufton  estates   and  their  joint  rent-rolls 
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appeared  to  her  of  far  greater  importance  than  a  mouldy  pardiroent 
of  long  descent  and  little  money. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  good  lady's  exertions,  Frank  was  the  most  con- 
stant of  visitors  at  the  house,  and  continued  to  talk,  walk,  and  laugh  with 
Jessie  Tuflon,  more  than  any  man  in  London,  except,  perhaps,  Dick 
Fennithome,  his  inseparable  friend,  who  generally  accompanied  him,  and 
always  took  Jessie  in  hand  when  anything  called  Frank  off  from  his  de- 
lightful duty.  But  then  was  n*t  Dick  a  married  man  ?  It  is  true  Frank 
was  under  a  promise  not  to  divulge  that  little  secret,  but  he  felt  that  it 
was  a  perfect  safeguard,  neverless,  against  rivalry  in  that  quarter. 

Dick  was  one  of  the  merriest  and  cleverest  fellows  in  the  world.  He 
stated  frankly  that  he  never  knew  who  his  grandfather  was,  but  his 
father  had  been  a  West-Indian  merchant,  and  had  made  a  decent  little 
fortune  in  "  auld  lang  syne,*'  for  it 's  not  so  easy  to  screw  a  fortune 
out  of  the  West  Indies  now.  Dick  had  been  sent  to  Eton  when  a 
boy,  and  there  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Frank  Phillimore,  and 
they  had  remained  friends  ever  since.  Their  ways  of  life,  however,  had 
been  very  diflFerent ;  for  while  Frank  had  gone  to  college,  and  thence  to 
study  for  the  bar  in  London,  Dick  had  come  into  his  little  fortune  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  was  fond  of  roaming  about  the  world,  so  that  you 
might  see  him  one  month  in  London,  and  have  a  letter  from  him,  dated 
"  Nova  Zembla,"  the  next,  and  "  Calcutta"  one  or  two  months  later. 
He  was  always  happy  and  always  contented,  but  had  an  odd  kind  of 
way  of  doing  everything  and  telling  everything,  so  that  Frank  had  been 
far  less  astonished  at  the  revelation  he  made  touching  his  marriage,  than 
he  would  have  been  in  the  case  of  any  other  man. 

The  ladies  liked  Dick,  as  they  generally  do  like  a  handsome,  clever, 
good-humoured  fellow,  who  thinks  more  of  them  than  of  himself, — a 
grievous  sin  against  the  spirit  of  dandyism,  but  very  successful  with  the 
fair  sex. 

The  London  season  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  people  beginning  to 
make  their  arrangements  for  country  quarters.  But  there  is  a  pleasant 
little  season  intervening  between  the  two  great  ones  of  balls  and  operas 
in  town,  and  partridges  and  fox-hunts  in  the  country.  It  is  the  yacht- 
ing season,  when  people  rush  off  from  the  stifling  heat  and  dust  of  London, 
to  taste  the  sea-breezes  of  Cowes  and  Ryde,  get  up  regattas,  and  sailing 
parties,  and  pic>nics,  and  make  July  and  August  endurable. 

Percival  had  a  yacht  at  Cowes,  and  he  had  also  a  marine  villa  there ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  coolness  he  had  experienced  from  Miss  Jessie,  he 
mustered  up  courage  to  invite  the  Tuftons  down  to  his  house.  Sir 
Hercules,  who  liked  yachting,  though  he  was  very  sea-sick  in  rough 
weather,  accepted  with  pleasure  for  himself  and  his  family.  Lady  Tufton 
was  delighted  to  give  her  favourite  scheme  one  more  chance,  and  Jessie 
was  not  unwilling  to  go,  as  she  found  that  Percival  never  annoyed  her 
with  attentions. 

"  And  so  you  are  going  to  Cowes  next  week,  Miss  TufVon  ? "  asked 
Dick. 

"  Yes  ;  I  believe  so." 

"  I  'm  delighted  to  hear  it,  for  your  own  sake,  as  it  is  really  delightful 
that  yachting  life,  and  for  mine,  as  I  am  going  also." 

''  Indeed  !"  said  Jessie ;  and  as  sure  as  she  possessed  pretty  eyes,  they 
sparkled  with  pleasure,  and  she  felt  a  little  more  delight  than  ^e  could 
quite  account  lor.     Whether  Dick  saw  it  we  can't  tell. 
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••  Ab,   I   never   nun  Cowes/'   pursued   Dick,     "  I   once  came  from 
wh«re  I  was  very  busy  poring  over  antiquities,  to  be  at  the 

Jeaiie  smiledi  and  theTi»  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  say,  she  added. 

*'  Then  you  have  been  to  Egypt  1 '' 

**  Yes;  five  times.  In  fact,  I  think  I  've  been  every xvhere,  except  to 
Greenland,  and  I  never  have  had  a  taste  for  Arctic  expeditions. 

**  Ycu  have  been  to  the  West  Indies,  I  believe,"  she  said  significantly, 
fa  ngnificantly,  in  fact,  that  Dick  wondered  what  the  deuce  she  could 

•'  I  have  been  in  every  one  of  the  West  Indian  islands,"  said  Dick* 
"  I  was  there  two  years  ago/'  Suddenly  he  stopped,  for  he  saw  some- 
Iki^  like  a  smile  on  Jessie's  face,  and  it  struck  him  instantly  that 
ftHik  had  betrayed  his  confidence,  and  **  peached ''  about  his  Spanish 
Oeole  wife. 

Just  then  Frank  was  announced,  and,  as  he  entered  the  room,  Dtck 
felt  the  greatest  desire  to  kick  him  on  the  spot :  but  he  had  a  tolerable 
command  of  his  temper  and  his  countenance,  and  he  kept  both  in  order 
on  tljl«  occasion.  

Wliat  an  amusing  sight  is  an  amateiir  sailor  I  To  see  a  West-end 
dandy,  with  elaborate  moustachios,  rigged  out  in  looae  white  ducks,  short 
jAcket  nnd  anchor  buttons  (or  R.  Y.  S.  ditto),  blue  shirt,  and  little  round 
dased  hat,  the  shape  and  size  of  an  inverted  cheese-plate,  on  his  head. 
But  tlie  costume  is  only  half  the  sport.  Ris  walk  is  delightfol.  How 
'  be  tries  to  convert  the  St.  James's  Street  lounger  into  the  free-and- 
ij  swinging  gait  of  a  jolly  tar  !  And  then  his  conversation.  How 
lowingly  he  talks  of  craft  and  their  different  rigs,  and  how  careful  be  is 
io  give  the  true  nautical  name  to  everything,  feeling  that  his  character  as 
a  *•  sailor*  would  be  gone  for  ever  if  he  called  descending  into  the  cabin 
anytliing  but  "  going  below,"  or  instead  of  *'  turning  in,"  should  utter  that 
peActly-unheard-of-in-the-nautical-world  phrase  of  "  going  to  bed."  He 
is  dreadfully  alarmed  lest  you  should  suspect  him  capable  of  sea-sick- 
nets,  and  to  hint  that  he  peiiiaps  prefers  the  Solent  to  the  Atlantic,  he 
woM  take  as  the  greatest  of  insults. 

Well»  laugh  as  we  may,  yachting  is  very  pleasant,  and   we  enjoy 
thing  better  than  a  day  or  two's  cruising  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  though 
most  cordially  detest  a  long  voyage,  such  as  we  have  too  often  made. 
regatta,  too,  is  a  pretty  sight,  and  a  gratifying  one  to  English  pride 
i  when  a  'tarnation  Yankee  clipper  comes  and  whips  all  our  best 
Is  on  their  own  water.     We  haee  heard  a  whisper^we  don't  want 
to  frighten  the  Ear!  of  Wilton  *  into  fits — that  another  Yankee  is  coming 
OTer  ihii  year.     We  hope  that  the  K.  Y*  S.  is  prepared  with  something 
new  and  dangerous  to  meet  her — and  i»eat  her  too  :  but  we  doubt  it. 

Jessie  Tu^on  was  enraptured  with  a  yachting  life,  and  looked  hand- 
somer than  ever^xcept  when  she  hid  her  face  beneath  one  of  those  vile 
blue  shades  or  *'  pokes  "  that  ladies  seem  to  think  absolutely  necessary 
at  the  sea-side.  Pcrcival  was  very  attentive  to  his  guests,  and  for  a 
time  be  seemed  determined  to  try  his  fate  with  fair  Jessie.  But  that 
wy  wayward  young  lady  became  frigid  and  almost  disagreeable  the 
instant  kf  became  tender ;  and  so  he  not  only  gave  up  the  pursuit,  but 
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Ut  to  piquedt  that  he  would  ha^e  been  ready  to  aasirt  in  punuhing  Miss 
Jeane  for  her  haa^tiness  if  he  could  haye  hit  on  a  Bcheme  for  that 
puipose. 

One  fine  day,  as  Sir  Hocules  Tuflon  wbs  sitting  in  the  little  room 
appropriated  to  him  in  Perdyal's  marine  reridenoe,  he  was  surprised  by 
Dick  Fennithnne  walking  in  and  requestLog  a  few  minutes  priyate  con- 
Tersation  with  hioL  The  old  gentlonan  eiqnessed  himself  quite  ready 
to  hear  Dick^s  communication.  Dick  took  a  seat,  put  down  Us  hat,  and 
without  fiirther  circumlocution  said : 

**  It  *s  about  your  daughter.  Sir,  lOss  Tufton,  that  I  wished  to  address 
you." 

Sir  Hovules  looked  puzzled,  but  bowed. 

**  The  fiict  is.  Sir,"  said  Dick  in  the  easiest  manner  in  the  world, 
though  without  a  grain  of  flippancy,  **  I  have  formed  a  deep  attachment 
to  Miss  Tufton." 

**  Sir  !^  exclaimed  Sir  Hercules  in  surprise. 

"  Pray  hear  me  quietly.  Sir,"  said  Dick  calmly.  "  I  have  formed, 
Sir,  a  deep  attachment  to  your  daughter,  and  I  have  come  to  ask  your 
pennission  to  declare  it  to  her." 

**  My  permission.  Sir !  D — n  it.  Sir,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you 
suppose.  Sir,  that  I  'd  grant  permission  for  my  daughter  to  manry  a  man 
that — that — that— doesn't  know  who  his  grand&ther  was?" 

Dick  smiled  blandly  ;  but  evinced  no  annoyance  and  no  disrespect  for 
Sir  Hercules. 

^  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Sir,  but  am  I  to  understand  that  you  would 
ground  your  refusal  on  that  circumstance  alone  I" 

"  Decidedly  so.  Sir,  decidedly.  There  might  be  other  grounds,  too, 
but  they  're  nothing  to  tkai  one  in  my  estimation." 

**  WUl  you  kindly  state  the  olker  grounds  ?" 

'*  I  leally  don*t  feel  called  on  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  Sir ;  the  one 
I  have  mentioned  is  insuperable  to  me." 

"  As  you  please,  my  dear  Sir,"  replied  Dick,  "  my  object  in  asking 
was,  that  I  might  not  be  like  Hercules  with  the  Hydra,  a  new  head 
springing  up  as  soon  as  I  had  battered  in  the  old  one." 

Sir  Hercules  had  forgotten  his  classics,  and  so  felt  savage  at  allusions 
he  did  not  understand,  like  the  Irishwoman,  who  objected  to  be  called 
"  nothing  better  than  a  pronoun." 

''  I  believe.  Sir,  you  have  heard  of  Colonel  Pennithome  of  Frank- 
lands  ?  "  asked  Dick. 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  knew  him  well,  some  of  the  best  blood  in  Eng- 
land in  his  veins." 

**  He  was  my  grand&ther,"  said  Dick. 

**  He  !  why  he  had  but  one  son,  who—" 

^  Who  went  to  Jamaica,"  interrupted  Dick,  '*  who  became  a  merchant 
there  in  consequence  of  his  father's  death,  with  the  Frankland  estates 
mortgaged  to  their  full  value ;  who  made  money,  returned  to  England, 
became  a  merchant  in  London,  married  Miss  Vemey,  daughter  of  Sir 
Miles  Vemey,  and  had  by  her  one  son — ^your  humble  servant."  And 
here  Dick  pidled  out  a  document  to  prove  Uie  truth  of  what  he  said,  and 
handed  it  to  Sir  Hercules. 

The  old  gentleman  stared,  read  and  re-read  the  thing,  then  looked  at 
Dick,  then  swore  he  saw  a  strong  likeness  between  him  and  his  grand- 
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Wlher,  then  declared  he  was  perfectly  satifified  with  hiB  explanation,  and 
ehook  his  head  and  said,  "  but>  after  all^  it  won't  do." 
Why  not.  Sir  ?*'  said  Dick. 
"  Became  you  *ve  no  money,"  but  really  the  old  gentleman  looked  as 
if  he  did  not  care  so  much  for  that  point  as  he  knew  somebody  else 
(Lady  Tufton)  would- 

"'  I  shall  not  haye  much  soon/'  said  Dickp   "  for  I  am  going  to  invest 
it  all  in  the  purchase  of  the  Vemey  estates." 

Here  was  another  surprise :  and  Dick  now  proceeded  to  inform  Sir 
Hercules  that  he  had  inherited  a  very  good  fortune  from  his  fother,  but 
Dot  suilicient  to  make  the  purchase  he  now  contemplated^  and  which  fie 
tbad  long  desired.  Therefore  he  had  saved  three-fourths  of  his  income 
I'during  fix  years,  and  by  prudent  investments  aud  speculations,  he  was 
[now  in  a  position  to  buy  the  property  which  had  so  long  been  in 
L  chancery,  and  was  released  from  that  pleasant  place  only  (as  was  always 
[anticipated)  to  be  brought  to  the  hammer. 

When  the  old  gentleman  heard  this,  he  thought  Dick  the  finest  fellow 
IJd  the  world,  and  gave  him  permission  to  win  the  lady,  if  he  could* 


•'  Sir,  this  is  a  gross  insult  I "  cried  Miss  Jessie,  springing  from  her  seat, 
and  addressing  Dick,  who  had  Just  been  asking  U\e  momentous  question, 
••  Insult  ?*'  said  Dick,  puzzled ;  hut  a  thought  struck  him,     **  Pardon 
me.  Miss  Tufton,  but  had  I  known — had  I  even  guessed  that  your  aflec- 

^ont  were  bestowed  elsewhere,  I  would  not  have  pained  you  by -* 

*•  Stopi  Sir,  and  leave  the  room,"  said  Jessie,  with  the  air  of  a  tragedy 
l: queen ;  *'  you  hww  that  you  are  now  only  seeking  to  insult  me  further  by 
'insinuating  things  you  know  to  be  false." 

*'  In  Heaven's  name,  what  do  you  mean  t "  asked  Dick  very  energet* 
ically,  and  rather  out  of  humour. 

Leave  the  room,  Sir,  or  I  will  send  for  my  father,  and  ask  whether 
I  allowi  a  married  man  to  address  such  insults  to  me  as  you  haTe/' 
Dick  gaped  for  a  moment  in  surprise,  and  then  burst  into  the  loudest 
[fit  of  laughter,  which  he  could  not  control,  and  Jessie  at  the  same  instant 
Irbuift  into  a  flood  of  tears.  This  recalled  Dick  to  what  was  due  to  her 
ad  himself. 
"  For  God's  sake,  don't  ahed  tears  through  my  folly,  Miss  Tufton, — 
'  Init — upon  my  soul  I  'm  not  married," 

«  What,  Sir  ?  **  cried  Jessie,  **  did  you  not  confess  it  yourself?*' 

'•  To  poor  Frank  1  ha  I  ha  !      Yes,  I  believe  I  told  him  something 

out  a  Creole  wife  and  a  Yankee  skipper, — and  to  think  of  the  rascal 

iting  it  to  you,  and  you  believing  it  I" 
'"  Is  it  false  then  ? " 

"  Fabe  as "  Dick  wns  going  to  utter  something  very  energetic, 

but  he  altered  his  mind,  and  caught  Jessie  in  his  arms^ — where  (lucky 
1 1)  we  will  leave  him* 
Our  story  is  told  :  the  only  two  persons  displeased  at  the  dhioucmeni 
Fere  Percival,  who  was  outbid  for  the  Vemey  estates,  and  Frank,  who 
I  diitanced  in  the  race  for  an  heiress* 
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SUMMER  EXCURSIONS  THROUGH  THE  SALZKAMMER- 
GUT,  IN  UPPER  AUSTRIA.* 

WITH   nsns  TO  SAIXBCRG   ASD  the   baths   of   bad   GA8TE1N. 

GAIiLSTADT. 

Although  it  was  with  regard  I  quitted  St.  Wolfgang,  yet  it  was  not 
witli  reeret  I  found  myself  once  moTe  alighting  at  the  roste  Hotel  at 
Isdil,  inieie  I  was  most  hospitably  welcomed.  The  chamber  into  whidi 
I  was  shown  commanded  a  fine  riew  of  the  mountains,  and  on  the  back 
groimd  the  snowy  head  of  the  celebrated  old  Dachstein,  the  presiding 
moontain  of  the  Ischl  district,  was  to  be  distinctly  seen.  On  my  re- 
monstrating with  the  waiter  about  the  price  of  the  room,  **  Yes»  sir,**  he 
replied,  "  but  you  have  a  view  of  the  Dadistein  from  it**  Out  of 
respect  to  the  mountain,  I  did  not  resist  the  ten  kreuzers  charged  to  his 
account,  and  baring  some  letters  to  answer,  mj  correspondents  were  in 
some  measure  indebted  to  the  said  Dachstem,  who  tempted  me  to 
remain  in  my  room  to  write  to  them.  The  next  day  passed  in  recon- 
noitring the  attractions  of  Isdd,  which  I  reserve  as  a  bonne  bouchSe  for 
a  later  period.  But  one  discovery  I  made  of  a  great  enjoyment,  I  will 
not  dekv  disclosing  to  my  reader  a  single  hour,  and  of  which  he  may 
partake  in  his  short  comings  and  goings  to  and  fiom  IschL  The  mom- 
mg  after  my  arrival  I  was  informed  (I  will  not  say  by  whom,  for  I 
promised  MV.  Boots  never  to  betray  him,  nor  will  f)  that  few  of  the 
visitors  break&sted  at  the  hotel,  but  at  a  charming  place  called  the 
Smallnau  a  short  distance  from  Ischl.  Following  the  directions  given 
me,  I  turned  down  opposite  the  theatre,  and  on  the  left  the  long  bridge 
appeared,  at  the  end  of  which  I  found  the  direction-post,  Fusnoeg  zur 
SmuMllnatiy  the  index  pointing  to  a  gravel  walk  leadmg  up  a  slope  to 
what  appeared  a  plantation  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  behind. 
Following  this  walk  up  the  ascent,  I  came  to  the  entrance  of  a  very 
fwetty  garden  (or  rather  orchard  ome,  for  the  trees  were  apple)  thickly 
planted,  and  underneath  narrow  walks  through  the  green  tun  leading  to 
various  little  temples,  or  to  tables  placed  under  the  shade  of  the  trees. 
Seeing  many  parties  comfortably  established  at  breakfast,  I  followed 
their  good  example,  and  was  soon  supplied  by  a  comfortable  looking 
waitress  with  my  portion  of  most  excellent  coffee  with  obers  (you  must 
discover  what  obers  is  by  tasting  it),  the  whitest  bread,  and  the  freshest 
butter  which  those  fine  animals  grazing  in  the  meadow  below,  had  given 
the  wherewithal  to  make.  The  charge  for  a  very  good  breakfast  was 
only  seventeen  kreuzers.  To  my  demand, — "  Haben  sie  eine  Zeitung  ?  " 
(have  you  a  newspaper).  "  Ja,  mein  Herr^  she  replied,  and  the  good 
Marie  soon  returned  holding  out,  what^ — nothing  less  than  a  new, 
fresh,  nay  almost  damp  *'  Galignani,**  arrived  that  very  morning  post 
haste  from  Rue  St.  Vivienne,  after  a  journey  of  only  five  days.  My 
reader  may  judge  of  my  ^ratiBcaiion  in  finding  the  Englishman's  best 
friend  and  resource  abroad  so  unexpectedly ;  a  gratification,  I  am  sony 
to  say,  not  oflen  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  part  of  tne  world,  and  for  which 

*  A  few  copies  of  this  visit  to  the  beautiful  country  of  the  Sakkammergut  have 
been  drculat^. — £d. 
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I  would  at  any  time  have  epaiec]  tivo  or  three  of  (be  bigbcst  mountains. 

Aflet  spelling  my  newiipaper,  and  the  **  Debats  **  likewise,  and  exploring' 

some  of  the  walks,  strolling  throuffb  the  town,  and  dining,  I  rt* turned 

with  my  friend  to  Uke  our  tea  and  pass  the  evening  at  the  Smallnau* 

We  then  and  there  decided  lo  visit  the  next  day  the  Lake  of  Hallstadt. 

so  celebrated  for  its  solilary  grrandear,  and  the  charmingf  melancholy  it 

inspires^  as  we  were  told  by  a  fair  lady  at  St.  Wolfgang.     Early  next 

morning,  after  taking  our  Melange  and  Kip/el  at  the  ca/e  opposite  the 

hotel,  we  proceeded  in  our  one-horse  carriage  towards  Hallstadt  j  our 

driver  was  the  same  good  fellow  as  before,  and  took  us  by  the  longest, 

but  by  far  the  most  agreeable,  route  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trauii, 

through  a  pretty  plantation,  shady  and  cool,  called  the  Kaiser  Ferdi- 

nand*!»  Morgen  Weg,  it  having  been  constructed  by  that  Enijieror,  and 

nbere  he  constantly  enjoyed  his  morning  walk.     We  soon  arrive  at 

the  top  of  a  very  steep   short  descent   in  view  of  Laufen,  that  little 

town   in  the  charming  valley  below,  through  which  the   Traun   runs 

rapidly  as  to  give   its  name  (I^ufen^  in  German,  signifies  to  run). 

Further  on  we  come  to  Goisem,  a  large  village  with  its  huge  Pro- 

estant  church,  or  rather  ovemrown  dissenting-looking  chapel,  on  the 

fight,  the  inhabitants  being  lor  the  most  part  Protestants,  as  their 

Vthers  have  been  for  ages.     On,  on»  through  the  valley  till  we  come  to 

t  fine  bridge  over  the  Traun,  just  where  it  issues  from  the  Hallstadt 

ake.     Here,  at  the  place  called  St  eg,  you  can  embark  for  Hallstadt, 

it  most  visitors  prefer  going  on  in  their  carriage  by  the  side  of  the 

4ike  to  the  Gosau  Mulde,  thereby  saving  much  of  their  time.     At  the 

Gorau  Miihle  all  road  ends,  and  the  only  way  of  reaching  Hallstadt  is 

by  water,  for  which  purpose  there  are  large  good  boats  always  kept  in 

readiness.     There  is  certainly  a  foot-path  by  the  side  of  the  mountain, 

but  very  fatiguing,  and  also  one   loses  the  romantic  and  interesting 

nrance  of  Hallstadt,  when  first  wc  come  in  view  of  it,  on  tuniing 

I    the   point   projecting   into    the   Lake,   called   the   Gosauhalls, 

Nothing  can  be  more  strikingly  picturesque  and  strange  to  the  view, 

ui  those  solemn,  spectral  looking  houses,  hanging  over  the  verge  of 

I jitU  water,  and  seeming  mysteriously  attached  to  the  deep  base  of 

I  stupendous  mountains ;  and  the  nearer  one  approaches,  the  more 

!  is  iurprised  to  find  such  a  dismal  ont*of-tlie- world  place  willingly 

ibited.     Yet  on  landing  at  the  Eisen-Mann  we  fouml  a  vet)'  com- 

brtable  hotel,  and  smiling  contented  faces  about  us.     There  are  two 

hotels  of  good  reputation  further  on,  but  the  Ei sen-Mann  being  the 

ir^t,  our  lady  roMers  took  us  there  to  save  themselves  a  few  extra 

kcs  of  the  oar.     However  uninviting  the  interior  of  the  town  ap 

d,  we  lost  no  time  in  exploring  it,  but  not  arm-in-arm  or  abreast, 

one  by  one,  through  the  narrow  passages  or  galleries  which  lead 

bfough  tlie  place,  and  1  recollect  that  I  was  much  mcommoded  by  the 

tnoke  which  issued  from  the  chimneys  immediately  under  us,  and  down 

irhtch  we  could  almost  look.     If,  when  the  sun  shone  bright  in  the  mid- 

lie  of  summer,  one  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  such  a  place  for  a  perpetual 

5roe,  what  would  one's  feelings  be  in  the  dreary  season  of  winter,  when 

fT  four  months  the  sun  is  altogether  hidden  from  the  town  by  the  high 

fiountiiins;   and  only  a  dim  reflected  light  serves  to  divide  the  day  from 

rt'  I  think  that  I  should  prefer  the  Polar  darkness,  with  its  inter- 

•  nomena,  to  the  dull  monotony  and  "darkness  visible**  of  this 

^4i»aii«il  region.   However,  we  judge  by  contrast,  happily  for  thero,  few  of 
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;«iiiA;t«i#g  quit  theb  Iiobms^  and,  tliefefoie,  mie  not  sware  of  their 
DODS.  ami  that  chej  ought  to  be  miserable  and  discontented.  In 
diraiiKh  die  xunow  aHey^  I  did  not  observe  any  particular 
L  ofjathaAohw  m  the  countenances  of  those  I  met,  poeeibly 
tbey  «e»  HOC  hmgry*  and  had  Aeir  prorision  of  food  for  the  morrow. 
Tha  ?eonie  are  ahiua  aH  employed  in  the  salt  works^  and  gain  a  sure 
b«c  nncT  'iuiinuiiai»ee»  The  miBeis  woik  for  a  certain  nnmber  of 
F  If  mms:  iir  die  hmnan  hamt  and  constitution  could  not  endure, 
;&  jomt  concnnaoce.  the  haxd  labcor  and  excesave  cold  in  those 

^la  the  eacdk  'fc»*fc*y  than  ni^bt. 

jls  HsiiTwttafe  my  iriend  and  I  sepuafted,  eadi  to  follow  the  couise  of 

^0^  inininatifm..  aii.wiyiig  to  meet  at  dnmer,  and  give  an  account  of  our 

L    6&i  nm~Tip^die  imiumain  to  tisiI  Ri^lph*s  Tower  and  the 

,  sai  I  smifiiaed  down  thnxig^  the  TaDey  to  Waldbach  Strub 

On  my  way  thEon^  the  town  I  heard  the  sound  of  (ailing 

:  nxeem^  aiy  ^epa  to  the  qpaiter  whence  it  proceeded,  I 

n  s^cjiic  *jt  X  very  pmcEy  caacnde  o£  no  grest  vohime  of  water, 

^ilinsr  immikiiiacry  iown  a  icmafc  haii^  from  a  rock  above.  This 
.jKcaie.  n.^3UBxy  nher  parts  ot  ditf  wocbL  woold  be  deemed  a  great 
«tmi:aatu  mil  wrmnL  maaa  :he  ibitmBe  of  an  hotel  near  it,  but  which  is 
^tfe  inen  ly  .aanca  by  die  a»ml  jtzangen  Bat  we  are  going  to  see 
;a  ^aociun  ji  ^he  -country  ot  ^n^eac  mpntatun*  and  whidi  exacts  a  long 
wmk  iuou^  iie  vaiky.  ami  a  lahocoos  paQ  high  op  through  the 
gmsc  Wnm  it  ippeacs  in  view,  ai^imeh  fcr  some  time  the  ear  has 
^aan  ^ntftiiiAt  >y  &  3iusi:  '^t  dm  &IL  But  vhen  at  length  the  upper 
Ml«ny  >  ^ctnuwic  md  die  s^sinacnr  staais  in  front  of  that  roanng 
tomtit  "ttsaunr  mail^  jv«r  dtt  preci^Ke  into  the  fiMming  gulf  far 
■wiow.  Iw  "vxii  -limk  iil  !us  laibcur  md  tatxi^ne  wcQ  repaid  hy  the  mag- 
mlktftic  ri^tade  beftire  iim.  T!ie^  swnery  anmid  is  beautifully  wild, 
^  m'  dssL  saiaRnter  ^smstaUr  inand  near  a  walerfrlL  I  scarcely 
nctftlevt  ivm  which  ^^inc  :his  oil  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Fcom  die  upper  ^alLery  v.nie  sees  die  precxpitciB  mlDs  (for  there  are 
t^i/Xand  awm  die  icwiKt  brtife  diere  is  a  Terr  fine  view  of  the  torrent* 
f^uitic  itfwn  in  a  dieet  oc''  luam  a  Ico^  way  throt^  the  diasm  it  has 
(liced^  in  die  iccky  mscunCiimL  h  was  with  lefaictance  I  ouitted  the 
j«2)&fDtf  :sceiM..  ami  was  Tecumin^  with  lineerin^  steps  and  sow  to  my 
^K^  when  there  came  out  fiom  a  cocage  near  Uie  fidls  a  hideous 
tftie.  with  immeni^  head  and  matted  k»g  haiz:  gibbering  frightfully, 
^fei  who  t?ilcwed  me  seme  w^ :  my  reader  may  lie  sore  that  I  quick- 
^BKd  my  ?ii^'«^  I  know  not  whether  it  was  coe  of  those  Cretins  which 
ait  tuv  o^ten  to  be  met  widi  in  thesse  gkwmy  regiona^  for  I  naturally 
cioakd  kvkin^  at  <ui:h  an  awfiil  specimen  of  the  hmnan  form.  On 
mr  am^  at  mine  imu  I  iilHmd  my  friend  impatiently  waiting  dinner 
for  Bie.  IKxrtsg  mj  stroll  to  the  '&ILsw  he  had  not  only  mounted  to 
It«k>(ph''s  Tower.  l30i>  ^t  aboTe  Hallstadt^  and  examined  all  its 
cnrtoeitie^Sw  but  had  scenJed  500  feet  still  higher,  and  had  plunged  into 
Ae  bowels  of  the  Salzberg,  and  visited  many  diambers  ofUie  salt- 
mines. A  feat  so  SLXXi  acecmphshed  I  should  iK>t  have  deemed  possible, 
had  not  the  said  Antonio  C-^ni  broiieht  down  ample  proofr,  in  the 
shape  of  specimens^  books;,  and  petii&tions,  fumisoed  him  by  the 
BersTB^ister  who  lives  in  the  tower.  This  Rudolph's  Tower  was  built 
by  the  Emperor  Albert  about  jl.d.  12S0,  as  a  defence  against  the 
attacks  of  those  fighting  fellows  the  Arehbi^ps  of  Sakburg,  who,  pes- 
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ng  the  salt-mines  at  Hfllleiii,  wisiicil  to  preserve  the  monopoly  of 
ch  a  lucmtive  article,  and  attempted  by  force  to  prevent  the  working 
rilf  the  mines  at  HalL<tadt«  About  three  years  ago,  in  piercing  the  side 
of  the  mountaiD  to  obtain  sand  or  gravel  for  tbe  roads,  the  pickaxe 
struck  against  something  hard,  which  proved  to  be  a  buman  skull,  and 
on  continuing  to  dig  tbey  came  to  a  number  of  tombs,  eacb  containing 
a  perfect  fiketeton,  some  of  them  measuring  upwards  of  seven  feet,  and 
also  diflTenent  ornaments,  utensils,  &c.  They  have  discovered  forty 
tomb^  and  the  searcli  is  still  continued.  Various  conjectures  have  been 
broached  as  to  the  origin  of  tbese  tombs,  there  baving  been  as  yet  no 
imoziption  found  to  aid  tbe  researches  of  tlie  antiquary.  A  vase  has 
been  dug  out,  round  which  are  engraved  several  suns  and  dolphins.  The 
Bergmeister  [^reserves  all  these  objects  with  great  care,  and  in  great 
order,  also  a  numerous  collection  of  petrifactions,  very  rich  in  speci- 
mens of  ammonites,  &c.  My  friend  describel  tbe  salt  chambers  as 
droadfuUy  cold,  five  degrees  below  the  zero  of  Reaumur,  and  was  very 
glad  to  get  out  of  them,  as  all  are»  I  should  conceive,  who  visit  them. 
We  did  not  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  excellent  dinner  tbey  gave  us,  con- 
aisliiig  of  several  kinds  of  fish,  very  well  dressed,  besiilcs  tbe  tempting 
ooieiette,  &c^  nor  to  the  very  good  wine,  of  M'bich,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  we  took  a  glass  or  two  extra,  my  friend  pleading  as  bis  excuse 
tbe  cold  he  had  endured  in  tbe  salt-mine,— *and  I,  tbe  dampness  occa- 
sioned by  the  spray  of  the  waterfall,  and  the  frightful  sight  of  tbe 
Cretin.  In  the  evening  we  amused  ourselves  with  looking  over  the 
Freroden-Bucb  (strangers'  book),  wbich  contained  some  droll  entries. 
The  most  |>art  was  written  in  the,  to  me,  indecipherable  German  cha- 
racter, and  from  the  disposition  of  the  lines  appeared  to  be  poetry,  no 
doubt  the  rhapsodical  ettusion  of  some  long-baired,  travelling  German 
artists^  inspired  by  tbe  good  beer  they  were  drinking.  A  French  lady 
writes  alK>ut  the  silent  solemnity  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  the  stiU- 
nees  of  the  dark  waters,  the  towering  majesty  of  the  awful  mountains^ 
beiDtf  in  unison  with  the  yeaniings  of  her  soul,  wbich  pants  to  emanei- 
"Jiate  itself  fxom  the  frail  form  in  which  it  is  incorporated,  and  to  mingle 
with  the  kindred  sjiirits  hovering  round.  This  frail  form  1ms,  in  all 
prohahtlity,  made  such  a  dinner  as  none  but  a  Frenchwoman  can  make, 
and  is  bursting  from  repletion.  1  trust  her  husband  recommended  her 
to  unlace  her  corset.  The  English  visitors  express  themselves  nearly 
all  in  the  same  terms  in  all  tbe  Fremden  books  I  met  with.  '*  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Christopher  Smith  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they 
have  received,  and  recommend  the  hotel  for  its  comfort,  cleanliness, 
and  civility/'  One  entry  amused  us  much  ;  it  said,  a  party  of  English- 
men dining  here  to  day,  were  much  suqmscd  to  see  a  large  dish  of 
floating  mustanl  set  before  them,  and  on  expressing  tlieir  disgust  to  the 
waiter,  be  said,  that  one  of  the  party  had  ordered  it*  Tliis  puzzled 
them  entremely,  as  each  disclaimed  a  taste  for  mustard  /ter  ie,  and 
especially  foreign  mustard,  At  last  one  of  the  party  bethought  himself 
that  he  had  asked  for  cerfy  supposing  it  meant  venison,  and  which  tbe 
waiter,  not  understanding  French,  imagined  must  be  senf^  the  German 
word  for  mustard.  As  nothing  is  thought  abroad  too  outre  for  an 
Englishman  to  eat,  as  well  as  to  do,  tbe  dish  was  prepared  and  sent  to 
table.  How  the  poor  cook  must  have  inwardly  revolted  at  English 
taptc,  whilst  superintending  such  an  abomination.  These  and  many 
other  curious  emanations,  and  possibly  the  extra  glass  or  glasses  of  the 
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good  wine,  indisposed  us  for  the  eiijoyinent  of  the  charming  melancholy 
promised  us  bv  the  fair  lady  at  St*  Wolfgung,  and  in  spite  of  that 
sombre  lake  of  Avemus  under  our  windows,  and  the  long,  antiquated, 
quaint -looking  room,  at  the  dark  end  of  which  the  solemn -faced  mn  of 
his  mother,  tlie  landlady,  would  persist  in  standing  in  attendance,  we 
passed  a  very  meny  evening* 

The  next"  morning  the  sun  shone  bright,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
depart  early,  as  my  friend  had  promised  to  return  to  St*  Wolfgang  la 
dinner.  But  we  Sid  not  leave  Hallstadt  without  visiting  the  church, 
which  we  reached  on  mounting  a  staircase,  up  through  a  curious  tunnel 
we  saw  in  passing.  The  interior  of  this  church  is  very  interesting,  and 
contains  another  of  those  altar-pieces  sculptured  in  wood  (like  tnat  at 
St.  Wolfgangs*),  the  work  of  an  artist  of  the  fifteenth  century,  named 
Leonard  Astel.  From  the  terrace  round  the  church,  which  is  built  on  a 
projecting  rock,  the  lake  beneath  is  seen  in  all  its  solemn  beauty^  and 
those  magnificent  mountaiuis  rising  from  it  almost  perpendicularly  some 
6,000  feet.  On  this  terrace  one  always  finds,  in  fine  weather,  some  of 
the  old  inhabitants,  who  come  up  there  to  gossip  and  to  warm  them- 
selves by  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun,  and  who  are  verj'  happy  to  tell 
any  stranger  the  name  and  height  of  the  ditferent  mountams,  and  to 
them  I  beg  to  refer  any  curious  reader  for  information  on  tho^  points. 

After  poying  our  reckoning,  which  was  very  moderate,  we  were 
attended  to  our  boat  by  the  smiling  fat  landiaily,  and  her  long-faced 
bowing  son  and  heir,  and  were  rowed  by  two  ladies  of  the  lake  to  our 
landing  place  at  the  Gosau  Miihle.  During  our  voyage  our  attentions 
to  them  were  taken  off  by  the  wonder  and  admiration  excited  by  those 
tunnels  seen  high  up,  skirting  the  ribs  of  the  mountains,  and  serving  to 
convey  the  brine  made  in  the  chambers  of  the  Salzberg,  to  the  evapo- 
rating houses  at  Isebl  and  Ebcnsee. 

At  the  Gosau  IVIiihle  we  found  our  chariot  and  one  waiting  for  us,  as 
we  had  appointed,  but  wishing  to  visit  that  stui>endous  aqueduct  one 
sees  in  the  air,  connecting  those  high  mountains  separated  by  the  deep 
valley  between,  we  walked  forward  ordering  our  equipage  to  follow.  On* 
arriving  at  the  Gosauzwang,  as  it  is  called,  my  friend  skip|>ed  up  to  the 
aerial  bridge  as  if  animated  by  the  music  of  the  hand-orgari,  but  I 
reserved  my  breath  fr^r  mounting  operations  at  a  later  period.  When 
viewed  from  below,  he  appeared  on  the  aqueduct  like  a  little  auto- 
maton, and  on  descending  he  told  me  tliat  my  bulk  was  much  reduced 
when  seen  from  above.  His  short  and  rapid  sur\'ey  made  the  bridge  to 
be  420  feet  in  length,  and  the  height  of  the  middle  pier,  of  which  there 
are  seven,  to  be  108  feet.  A  sunple,  uneducated  miner  was  the  con- 
structor of  this  stupendous  piece  of  architecture. 

Our  horse,  in  haste  to  get  home  to  his  hay,  took  us  swiflly  through 
the  valley,  and  we  were  soon  set  down  at  our  hotel  delighted  with  our 
excursion.  My  friend  went  mi  to  St.  Wolfgang,  and  f,  after  dinner, 
went  up  to  Smallnau  to  my  tea  and  *'  Galignani/* 
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S^ALZBURO. 

t  AM  about  to  f\y  off  from  the  attractive  circle  rout  id  Ischl,  to  take 
an  clii|)tica1  direction,  l>ut   I   do  not  expect  my  reader  to  foltow  my 
trie  example.     lie  wi!l  lie  naturally  desirous  to  see  all   that   in 

>rth  Sieving  in  the  environs  of  Ischl  before  leaving-  it.  He  has  yet  to 
bit  the  Gosau  Lake,  so  interesting  from  its  vicinity  to  Dachstein,  and 
iifi  romantic  situation  and  solitary  character ;  and  then  Aansee,  bo 
tfnitirin^  ibe  praises  lavished  on  its  attraetions  by  all  who  visited  it.  I 
went  to  those  places  later,  and  the  reader  will  find  them  noticed  in  the 
routine  of  my  excursion.  But  1  would  here  recommend  any  tourist, 
wiia  may  wish  to  save  his  time,  to  adopt  the  following  plan  of  vi^^iting 
IhlMe  )3laces : — first,  go  early  in  the  morning  and  see  Gosau,  and  on  his 
rrtum  to  Gosau  Miihle  dismiss  his  c«irriage  and  take  boat  to  Hallstadt 
and  fleep  there  ;  the  next  afternoon  cross  over  the  lake  to  Obertraun, 
from  whence  there  is  a  very  agreeable,  although  long,  walk  to  Aussiee, 
where,  at  the  Poste  Hotel,  he  will  find  very  comfortable  accommoda- 
tion;  the  next  day  he  will  have  time  to  visit  the  Gruiidel  See  and 
AlLen  Aussee,  two  charming  walks,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  ha  If- past 
five,  the  maUe'pasfe  will  take  him  on  to  Ischl,  and  set  him  down  close 
to  his  hotel,  havini^  seen  three  of  the  principal  objects  of  attraction  in 
the  three  days  of  nis  absence. 

The  evening  after  my  return  from  Hallstadt,  1  had  the  satisfaction  of 

L'ing  a  young  English  friend  doi^cend  from  the  omnibus  from  Ebenese 
ith  two  companions,  whose  acquaintance  he  bad  made  on  board  the 
jner  on  the  Danube.  This  trio,  iK^ing  all  of  an  active  turn  of  mind, 
decided  to  sec  as  much  as  possible  in  as  little  time  as  pf>ssibk%  and 
the  next  day  wn?«  to  be  sufficient  for  the  lions  of  Isebl.  I  did  not  fail  to 
take  them  up  to  Smallnau  and  introduce  them  to  the  good  Marie,  who 
invited  us  all  to  breakfast  the  next  morning,  which  we,  of  course,  pro* 
robed  and  pertbrmed.  I  recollect  that  we  dined  togeilier  afterwards,  and 
tb  return  the  compliment  1  ordered  a  bottle  of  the  expensive  Hungarian 
wine,  and  as  we  roust  buy  experience,  I  did  tiot  regret  the  addition  to  my 
dimmer- bill,  as  it  convinced  me  that  one  trial  of  such  aweet  Inscimiswinc 
was  Mifiicient.  The  next  day  these  worthies  decided  should  be  appro- 
priatad  to  visiting  Gosau,  which  having  not  yet  i*een^  I  consented  to 
i]itlc#a  fourth  in  their  carriage  and  go  with  them,  But  the  next  mom- 
tti^  It  six  o'clock  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and  I,  fo  read  vised  as 
to  m  oeiiain  walk  from  the  hotel  to  the  lake,  declined  the  ple*isure  of 
wading  through  the  mud  half  way  up  the  legs,  and,  turning  round, 
enjoyed  an  hour  or  so  more  of  rest  in  my  bed.  But  to  reconcile  them 
to  my  absence,  I  promised  that  they  should  find  me  at  Salzburg,  which 
city  I  was  very  desirous  to  visit,  having  heard  it  so  highly  extolled  by 
the  many  strangers  who  had  l>cen  tempted  to  stay  there  some  days. 

Tlie  next  morning  at  five  oVdoek  I  found  myself  at  Salzburg,  having 
pused  the  charming  road  from  Isch!  to  that  city  in  the  dark»  and  asleep 
la  the  maile'pofte.  Here  let  me  say,  that  on  coming  from  Salzburg 
some  days  after,  I  ?4iw  a  mo*,t  beautiful  and  extensive  view  of  the 
Wulfgnng  Lake  and  its  borders,  from  the  top  of  the  high  hill  you 
dilOeDd  before  arriving  at  St.  Gilgen,  At  Salzburg  I  went  to  the 
Afollduke  Cliarles,  and  laid  me  down  to  repose  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
iiterward«^  breakfasted  ;  but  th^  situation  of  this  hotel  being  very  dull, 
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9mi  nc<  fc^posBesEed  by  the  phTsiognomT  of  tbe  landlord,  I  soriied  out 
to  £ni  coe  m-?re  to  my  taste.  On  a  fiist  visit  to  any  city  I  ahvays 
£rECC  zsij  ste^s  to  the  principal  chmch,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that 
&e  oeVinced  Dom  or  Cathedral  of  Sahbarg  would  be  the  nrst  object 
cf  isy  ozhoisity  and  search.  My  way  to  it  led  me  across  tbe  Place,  of 
viich  the  cathedral  forms  one  ade,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
heaxsifai  ibaniain,  the  admiration  of  every  stranger,  throws  up  its 
pveny  cotoam  of  water.  Facing  the  cathedral  and  the  fountain  ap- 
peared the  GoUenes  Sehiff  Hotels  the  very  sort  of  place  I  was  in  search 
oC  On  asking  a  waiter  who  stood  at  the  entrance  if  I  could  be  accom- 
modated for  a  few  days,  I  was  assured,  in  very  good  English,  that  I 
slKMild  do  honour  to  the  hotel  by  my  patronage,  and  that  he  and  all  the 
house  were  at  my  command.  My  commands  were  soon  issued  and 
obeyed,  and  EceamL  here  I  am,  established  with  all  my  traps  in  a  most 
oomlbrtable  lively  chamber,  diarmingly  situated  in  a  wing  projecting 
firom  the  hotel  my  front  window  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
Moodisberg,  fortress^  cathedral,  and  fountain,  and  the  side  windows  to 
the  right  and  left,  presenting  different  parts  of  the  city.  I  soon  dis- 
covered Salzbur|r  to  be  a  charming  and  interesting  town,  and  the  more 
interesting  for  its  dissimilarity  to  any  other  I  had  ever  visited,  and  I 
have  heara  many  express  the  same  opinion.  That  there  is  grass  to  be 
seen  in  many  places*  as  Murray  says»  is  not  to  be  denied,  I  saw  some  in 
the  Place  in*  the  comers  under  the  cathedral,  and  in  a  few  other  places. 
In  &ct  SalzbuT]^  is  not  an  overbuilt,  overpopulated  city,  nor  is  it  a 
spnioe.  gay  shopwmdowed  place,  to  suit  the  taste  of  a  thorough-paced 
kNmger,  biit  a  fine  old  town,  that  breathes  an  air  of  respectability  and 
antiquity.  It  must  be  a  residence  for  many  of  the  aristocracy,  if  one 
may  judge  bv  the  equipages  and  their  occupants  one  sees  driving 
through  &e  streets.  There  are  sufficient  people  to  be  met  everywhere 
accoraing  to  my  taste.  The  market-pla(>e  is  very  lively  and  amusing, 
and  well  supplied  with  well-dressed  respectable  buyers^  and  clean- look- 
ing, civil  sellers  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  good  and  cheap. 
If  you  like  to  be  pushed  and  elbowed,  go  to  the  bridge  and  streets 
adjoining,  which  are  always  thronged.  That  fine  bridge,  with  the  wide 
torrent  of  the  Salza  rushing  impetuously  under  it,  and  that  enchanting 
view  from  it,  as  you  look  up  the  stream  towards  Eligen.  Unless  in  the 
dry  season,  the  Salza  is  a  very  fine  river.  The  cathedral  is  not  very 
imposing  in  its  exterior,  but  the  interior  is  very  striking  for  its  vastness 
and  fine  proportions.  It  is  not  highly  ornamented,  but  sufficiently  so 
for  a  church,  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  inspire  feelings  of  devotion 
rather  than  admiration,  and  dispose  the  mind  to  the  worship  of  Him  in 
whose  immediate  presence  we  are,  rather  than  distract  it  by  the  splen- 
dours around.  There  are  five  organs,  a  fine  large  one  and  four  smaller 
near  the  altar.  On  Sunday  morning  I  heard  some  very  fine  music,  and 
also  on  Thursday  morning,  the  mass  is  performed  by  a  full  band,  choral 
and  instrumental.  The  music  gallery  is  so  high  up,  that  the  leader, 
with  his  energetic  time-marking  flourishes,  looked  like  one  of  those 
puppets  whose  arms  you  move  by  pulling  a  string.  A  stranger  is  at 
liberty  to  mount  to  the  high  gallery  behind  the  organ,  which  commands 
a  fine  view  of  any  religious  ceremony  being  performed.  There  are 
several  other  fine  churches  each  deserving  notice,  especially  the  curious 
old  Nonnberg,  and  likewise  two  cemeteries,  one  adjoining  St.  Peter's, 
and  the  other,  a  very  large  one,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  both 
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oontAinitig  some  old  and  interesting  monuments.  After  the  prmcipal 
church,  any  eminence  near  a  city  becomes,  I  think,  the  object  of  one's 
curiosity,  especially  such  an  eminence  as  Manchsberg;.  1  was  on  its 
summit,  lind  roimd  the  rampart^  as  soon  as  such  an  ascent  and  extent 
would  permit.  They  will  adniit  the  stranger  to  see  the  interior  of  the 
(brtresi  and  to  mount  to  the  keep,  from  whence  there  is  a  superb  and 
eitaiisive  coup^'miL  The  circuit  of  the  ramparts  is  a  very  interesting 
walk,  aiTonling  from  many  parts  fine  views  of  the  city.  The  prints 
cxDOied  in  the  windows  of  Salzburg  and  (he  fortress,  as  seen  from  the 
CftivarienbcTg,  determined  me  to  ascend  thai  mountain,  and,  liy  the  bye, 
all  elevations  bearing  that  name  deserve  to  be  visited.  Aflcr  passing 
Uie  bridge,  a  little  way  up  the  street,  I  found  an  archway  on  the  n^\ii^ 
with  stcjis  leading  un  to  the  church.  On  arriving  at  the  top  I  could 
find  no  place  (rom  whence  to  enjoy  any  view  of  tlxe  town,  but  straight 
bdbns  me  appeared  a  large  gate  with  the  handle  of  a  bell  at  the  side. 
On  puOing  this  bell  the  gate  was  opened  by  a  woman,  who  left  me  to 
pun^  my  own  way.  Seeing  before  me  a  path  Icidtng  up  through  the 
forest^  I  naturally  concluded  it  nmst  lead  somewhere,  as  paths  generally 
do,  and,  when  on  the  ascent,  sometimes  to  some  views  of  some  merit. 
Pushing  on  I  came  to  a  seat  intended  for  a  resting-place,  and  then  on 
to  auotner,  which  assured  me  that  I  was  in  the  right  way<  I  kept  on 
mounting  until  I  arrived  on  the  summit,  where  I  found  a  large  building 
(oftUed  fiome  castle,  I  forget  the  name),  the  abode  of  tlie  keejier  of  the 
for^t.  From  the  windows  of  the  iarge  rooms  you  enter,  there  are  very 
fine  extensive  views  of  the  valley  l>eneatb,  and  of  the  river  Salza,  till  it 
is  lost  ID  the  distance.  On  the  right  the  picturcs^que  and  verdant 
Gdihsfg,  the  pet  mountain  of  this  countrjs  has  a  charming  appearance, 
sod  the  green  gradual  sloping  sides  seem  to  invile  the  stranger  to  try 
the  ascent,  which  many  make  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  view  from  the 
fommit  In  the  castle  one  finds  refreshments,  very  acceptable  after 
the  fiiti^e  of  mounting.  I  had  not  yet  obta.ined  the  desired  view 
of  the  city,  kc,  but  the  keeper  kindly  accompanied  me  down  part  of 
the  deM^nt,  and,  diverging  from  the  path,  led  mc  to  an  opening,  from 
vheDOe  the  city,  Moncbsl>erg,  and  the  fortrct^s  appeared  in  all  their 
fffefy.  From  what  I  recollect  of  Edinburgh,  this  lortrcss  of  Salzburg 
betrs  a  great  resemblance  to  the  castle  of  the  former  city,  and  on  a 
similar  oommanding  position,  but  not  so  interesting  as  that  of  Auld 
Rec'kie* 

I  posted  many  days  at  Salzburg  most  agreeably » in  rambling  about^  and 
making  excursions  to  the  different  points  of  attraction  in  the  neigh- 
bourbcKKL  I  felt  also  quite  at  home  in  my  comfortable  chamber,  to 
which  I  coultl  retreat  and  enjoy  uninterruptedly  my  books,  thoughts, 
tad  repose,  and  In  the  night  composed  to  sleep  by  the  soothing  lullaby 
pkyed  by  ihe  falling  waters  of  the  fountain.  N'or  must  1  omit  those 
dear,  miaint,  strikingly  antiquated  chimes,  whose  slow,  halting,  long- 
windea  tones,  made  one  dreajn  of  olden  times,  and  of  the  drawling, 
drowsy  pealmody  of  an  ancient  German  congregation;  with  a  pause 
between  each  stave  long  enough  to  give  the  good  old  worthies  time  to 
take  breatli,  if  not  a  short  doze.  The  living  |>art  of  the  lite  1  led  ^vas 
also  much  to  my  taste.  I  recollect  that  I  had  an  excellent  breakfast  of 
coffee,  or  tea, '&c.,  for  twenty  krt-uzers ;  and  for  my  dinner  I  in- 
dulged in  the  delicious  venison  of  that  country  whenever  I  could  get  it, 
called  on  the  carte  rehrikken  or  flesh  of  the  doe  or  chevreuil.  which 
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fipen  to  the  public  and  much  freqaented,  especially  by  youthful  parties, 
whose  floundering,  splashing^  ducking,  dicing,  wilh  continual  shouts  of 
triumph  or  reproach,  carried  me  back  to  the  buoyant  amusements  of  ray 
youtl),  when,  m  the  summer,  the  best  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  our 
Deauitlbl  river.  Further  on  there  Is  a  swimming  school  for  tlie  fair  sex, 
wliote  performances  were  strictly  private. 

The  prints  ex^iose*!  in  the  windows  of  Hellbrimn,  and  its  monsters 
spouting  out  water  high  into  the  air»  and  the  elegant  beau  monde  pro- 
menading, or  sitting  in  such  interesting  groups,  tempted  me  to  take  an 
eight  krcuzer  ride  in  the  omnibus  to  those  famed  gardens.  I  found 
certainly  many  groups  of  Sunday-looking  people,  sitting  and  smoking 
with  beer  before  them»  and  likewise  fomitams  fantastic  enougli,  drivel* 
hng  out  water  two  indies  high  ;  in  fact  Hellbrunn  is  a  fac  shnik  of  & 
Cckckney  place  of  Sunday  resort.  Very  dilFerent  is  Eigen,  with  its 
beautiful  gardens  and  grounds,  to  which  one  mortung  I  bent  my  way. 
Alter  a  good  wa!k  of  an  hour  and  a  halt  I  arrived  at  the  etitrauce  near 
the  pretty  church,  and  on  the  lell  I  saw  some  steps  leading  up  to  a 
platform,  on  which  tables  were  tlisposcd  as  if  for  dinner.  I  was  right 
ffbd  to  find  that  I  need  not  return  to  Salzburg  to  satisfy  my  appetite, 
It  happened  to  be  Monday,  an  idle  day  lor  a  certain  class  of  people, 
iod  there  were  many  guests.  I  noticed  one  long  table,  at  which  a 
Dtttnerou^  party  had  apparently  eaten  and  drunk  to  repletion,  to  judge 
by  the  quantity  of  half*devoyred  pieces  of  saucisson^  hum,  bread,  &c,, 
spread  over  the  table,  and  a  countless  number  of  decanters  half  emptied 
of  their  contents  of  w  ine,  beer,  &c<  The  waitress  told  me  I  hut  it  was  a 
wed<ling  party  who  had  just  breakfasted,  and  had  ordered  their  dinner 
to  be  r^y  in  an  hour.  Wishing  to  witness  the  gastronomic  powers  of 
such  a  party,  I  desired  the  waitress  to  have  a  eotelette  ready  for  me  at 
the  same  time.  After  sauntering  through  the  charming  park  I  retnnied 
to  my  early  dinner,  and  found  the  party,  consisting  of  more  tfian  twenty 
]jerson&,  male  and  female,  all  seated  at  table  and  impatiently  calling  out 
for  dinner  The  bride  and  bridegroom  appeared  both  of  them  resjtcct- 
ttbie,  and  upwards  of  forlv,  and  no  doubt  this  was  not  the  first  hymeneal 
celebration  to  either  of  the  party.  But  siuch  a  scene  ibllowed  of  eating 
and  drinking,  and  roars  of  laughter  at  the  most  abominably  indecent 
jokes,  which  all,  male  and  female,  young  and  old  appeared  to  enjoy,  I 
thall  never  forget.  After  consuming  an  incredible  quantity  of  solids 
sod  licjuids,  the  party  rose  from  tablu  and  departed  in  a  long  noisy  pro- 
cession of  carriages  to  Salzburg,  there  to  tinish  the  day  most  probably 
with  a  carousal  of  the  same  description;  and  I  employed  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  exploring  the  pretty  walks  and  enjoying  the  beautiful  views, 
which  excite  the  admiration  of  the  many  visitors  to  this  charming 
resort.  One  day,  tempted  by  the  low  fare,  I  made  an  excursion  as  far 
ms  Unkeu  on  the  road  to  Innsbruck,  having  heard  much  of  tbe  pio- 
luresque  scenery  on  entering  the  Tyrol ;  and  also  of  the  pretty  and 
agreeable  town  of  Reichenhall,  through  which  the  road  passes.  This 
route  takes  one  through  a  comer  of  the  Bavarian  territory,  and  then 
enters  into  the  borders  of  the  Tyrol.  Everv'  traveller  has  no  doubt 
experienced  the  vexatious  and  unnecessary  seartdiings  and  delays,  which 
are  so  annoying,  especially  on  the  frontiers  of  pettv  states.  At  the 
Bavarian  custom-house  our  omnibus  made  a  fonnal  halt,  and  every 
article  of  luggage  was  taken  out  to  be  searched.  Unfortunately  we 
bad  with  us  as  passenger  a  Tyrolese  pedlar,  who  appeared  to  be  well* 
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known  and  f%uspected,  for  tliey  examined  every  part  of  his  luggage  with 
the  most  luinule  research.  lie  was  too  cunning  for  them,  for  they  found 
nothing*  1  was  surprised  to  see  him  count  his  one  florin  notes  before 
them.  When  my  turti  came,  although  1  had  cmly  a  small  carpet-bag 
with  a  change  of  hnen  and  the  usual  necessaries  for  the  moming; 
yet  three  or  four  fellows  examined  it  most  minutely ;  they  opened  hit 
tooth-powder  box,  unfolded  my  clean  shirt,  and  at  last  asked  me  if  I  had 
many  bank-notes.  I  took  out  my  purse,  the  content-s  of  which  proved 
to  them  that  I  was  no  agent  of  Rothschilds,  journeying  to  protit  by 
any  diflfercncc  of  exchange-  I  was  much  pleased  with  Heichenhall,  and 
induced  to  remain  there  all  the  night.  During  the  summer  raonth»  this 
very  agreeable  town  is  very  full  of  vLsitors  for  the  benefit  of  the  salt-baths. 
Tlie  hotel  where  the  diligence  changes  is  exceedingly  comfortable,  and 
the  prt'tiv  garden  in  front  is  very  gay  and  much  frequented  in  summer. 
In  Dublm  if  one  calls  out,  *'Pat^  bring  me  materials,'*  you  are  imme- 
diately supplied  with  a  portion  of  w hlskey, sugar,  water,  and  lemon;  but 
at  Reicheiihall  if  a  well-known  customer  makes  a  sign  to  one  of  the 
Hebc^  of  the  gardens,  she  brings  him  forthwith  a  glass  of  beer,  a  slice 
of  bread,  a  raw  tuniip,  a  knife,  and  some  salt  I  saw  many  partis 
enjoying  those  luxuries. 

Tlic  next  morning  I  went  on  to  Unken  through  a  very  beautiful 
coun'ry,  wbich  tells  that  we  are  in  the  Tyrol.  On  the  way  one  sees  on 
tlie  summit  of  a  high  steep  mountain  a  very  pretty  church,  antl  near  il 
some  very  interesting  ruins  of  an  old  castfe.  Further  on  we  come  to 
some  %*ery  ingenious  and  celebrated  hydraulic  works  for  forcing  the 
wmter  up  from  the  river  below,  into  the  pipes  leading  to  the  salt-works 
at  Tmutistein*  On  the  road  further  on  there  are  two  hills  ao  steep, 
thai  oiH^  fetrs  that  tlie  carriage  will  turn  topsyturvy  down  them.  Up 
them  hiWa  you  must  walk,  infirm  or  lazy  as  you  may  be,  or  in  whatever 
Heather  it  may  lie.  I  think  it  was  on  my  return  that  the  driver  pointed 
out  to  me  that  interesting  looking* mountain  the  Untersberg,  which  had 
oAcn  attracted  my  attention  when  seen  from  a  tlistance.  I  would  not 
quit  Sabhurg  without  mentioning  the  small  but  interesting  museum,  for 
seeing  which  tickets  can  be  obtained  at  the  fine  picture  shop  near  the 
bridge,  and  also  the  church  and  palace  at  Maria  Plain,  with  its  beau- 
tiful view;  and  the  celebrated  hippodrome,  where  the  cavalry  exercise 
e\-ery  morning ;  and  likewise  the  governor's  summer  palace,  and  tine 
gartlens  over  the  bridge,  where  there  is  sometimes  good  music  in  the 
evening.  But  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  the  stranger  finds  at 
Sakberg,  is  the  great  facility  of  making  excursions  from  it  at  a  very 
cheap  rate ;  for  Lostance,  one  oaii  go  from  Salzburg  by  a  very  comfort- 
able diligence, — 

To  Iimsbntck  5  florim. 
„  Lini      .      3     „ 
t>  Munich       3      ,, 

There  is  likewise  an  omnibus  every  morning  to  Halletn  for  fifteen 
kreuzers,  and  on  toGolHug  fifteen  kreuzers  more,  to  Berchtesgaden  and 
the  Koiiig  See  thirty  kreuzers.  I  took  advantage  of  these  cheap  opixir- 
tunities  of  visiting  the  celebrated  Goi  linger  waterfall  and  the  KonigSee; 
and  to  those  who  are  about  to  make  the  same  excursion,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  envy  them  the  great  enjoyment  in  store  for  them* 
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**  DcBJ»G  the  latter  part  of  the  motith  of  December,  1789,  and 
dunxjg  the  succeeding  January,  Febryary,  and  March,  1790,  I  jour- 
Dcjcd  to  afid  fro  several  times  from  my  estate  at  Raitraes  to  Brussels^ 
ill  order  that  I  might  note  everything  that  was  going  forward,  I  shall 
uot,  however,  attempt  to  relate  all  the  particulars  connected  with  the  Re- 
volution which  occurred  in  the  Low  Countries,  unfortunately  for  myself, 
I  took  loo  active  a  part  in  it,  for  in  whatever  light  I  reflected  upon  it,  1 
discovered  that  my  principles  and  feelings  had  no  sympathy  in  its 
views,  1  was  led  away  by  ihe  anger  I  experienced  at  the  unjtist  per- 
secution which  my  favourite  sister,  Madame  la  Duchesse  d*Ursel»  met  with 
from  the  Austrian  government.  1  was  wrong  I  confess,  for  however 
much  the  Emperor  Joseph's  conduct  was  to  be  blamed,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  subjects  and  agents,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  my  sister,  it 
did  not  at  all  justify  my  rash  proceedings  at  that  time.  Fidelity  to  the 
l-louse  of  Austria  held  the  foremost  rauk  among  ray  duties,  and  I 
certainly  ought  never  to  have  forgotten  the  numerous  benefits  heaped  on 
my  family  by  Marie-Therese,  nor  the  many  marks  of  favour  she  was 
gracious  enough  to  bestow  on  me»  Though  reasons  for  my  conduct  on 
ibis  occasion  might  be  furnished,  I  do  not  think  they  would  render  it 
iJie  more  justifiable. 

*'  I  shall  now  return  to  the  discussion  of  affairs  in  France,  which  con- 
stitute the  chief  purpose  of  this  work.  During  my  stay  in  the  country 
and  at  Brussels,  I  regularly  received  letters  from  Mirabeau,  but  as 
lliese  letters  were  always  forwarded  to  me  by  post,  which  was  not  a 
very  safe  conveyance  for  them^  they  were  nearly  alt  written  in  an 
rnigmatical  style,  of  which  he  and  I  alone  possessed  the  key.  They 
related  more  particularly  to  the  insurrection  in  Belgium,  which  he 
naturally  viewed  with  favourable  eyes*  It  became  a  topic  of  engrossing 
interest  in  France,  where  all  the  revolutionary  writers  sought  '  to  be  its 
mpo)ogists^  as  well  as  to  extol  it,  though,  as  a  rule^  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  this  insurrection/ 

**  A  young  advocate,  whose  name  was  Camille  Desmoultns,  and  who 
afterwards  became  so  celebratedt  published  a  pamphlet  at  this  time,  called 
*  La  Revolution  du  Brabant,*  which  was  written  tor  the  especiul  purpose 
of  rendering  this  revolution  popular  in  France.  This  Camille  Des- 
tnoullus  was  at  a  later  period  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men  who  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  French  Uevolution  in  1789;  he  was  entirely 
devoted  to  Mirabeau,  who  thought  his  personal  safety  was  effected  by 
every  revolution.  Among  the  materials  published,  will  be  found  ex- 
tracts from  those  letters  of  Mirabeau  which  refer  to  the  affairs  of 
France,  it  would  be  altogether  unnecessary  to  give  to  the  public  those 
which  concern  the  insurrection  in  the  Low  Countries,  I  ought,  how- 
rvcr,  to  mention  that  these  letters  displeased  roe  exceedingly,  for  they 
proved  to  me  that  Mirabeau  was  becoming  mure  and  more  revolu- 
tionary in  his  ideas;  he  would  now  frequently  mention  with  commenda- 
tion those  verv  men  whom,  in  our  conversations,  he  had  held  in  such 
contempt,  and,  again^  he  would  attempt  lo  satirize  things  and  persons 
b»  had  formerly  praised  and  defended. 
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"  I  did  not  leek  to  disguif^e  from  him  the  effect  which  his  letters 
produced  on  my  mind^  and  he  endeavoured,  though  unsaccessfbllyi  to 
justify  himself.  It  h  very  probable  that  we  should  soon  have  ceased 
to  be  intimate,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  circumstance,  which  I  shall 
relate*  which  occasioned  us  to  draw  nearer  to  each  other,  and  was  coo- 
se(|ueutly  the  meaoB  of  estahlisbiiig  our  friendsbip  od  so  firm  a  footing 

.  that  it  lasted  till  his  death. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  March,  1790,  when  I  was  at 
Brusselflj  1  received  an  invitation  from  the  Count  de  Mercy,  the 
Austrian  Ambassador,  to  Fet  out  immediately  for  Paris,  for  he  htDted 
that  be  wished  to  consult  me  on  matters  of  great  importance.  I  did 
not  wait  to  reply  to  M.  de  Mercy's  summons,  but  started  at  once  for 
Paris,  where  I  arrived  on  the  1 6th  of  March.  The  day  after  my 
arrival,  I  wetit  to  see  Mirabeau  early  in  the  morning,  and  we  passed 
the  whole  day  tke-d-tefe  in  conversation,  1  found  him  more  discon- 
tented tlian  ever,  and  even  more  discouraged  than  when  1  bad  left 
bim*  He  said  that  he  busied  himself  with  public  affairs  almost  with 
repugnance,  and  observed  that  be  rarely  now  made  his  appearance  at 
the  Tribune.  This  discouragement  arose  from  daily  events,  from  the 
increasing  discontent  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  rapid  progress  towards 
a  complete  and  frightful  state  of  anarchy,  as  well  as  from  the  gradual 
decay  of  all  moral  resources  and  means  of  preserving  authority.  The 
perpetual  vacillation  of  the    King,  and  the  utter  want  of  skill  of  his 

,  miuibters,  also  furnished  great  cause  for  despair.  Mirabeau*  with  bis 
eagle  eye,  saw  at  a  glance  the  whole  state  of  the  case,  the  present  and 
the  future ;  he  believed  himself  alone  able  to  provide  for  the  necesski€a 
of  the  period,  but  he  was  repulsed  and  mLHunderslood.  He  felt  that 
each  day  the  ta«ik  of  restoring  order  would  become  more  difficult  even 
for  him,  supposing  that  he  wore  selected  for  this  work,  and  that  he 
were  not  called  upon  for  assistance  when  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the 
evil, 

**  The  combination  of  these  various  circumstances  accounted  for  the 
state  of  depression  into  which  he  had  fallen.  He  suffered  his  talenta 
to  remain  dormant,  felt  no  further  interest  in  his  former  schemes  of 
personal  ambition,  and  did  not  take  the  slightest  beed  of  the  misery  of 
his  domestic  position,  which  was  just  as  wretched  as  formerly,  and  yet,  if 
he  had  sacrificed  his  princi pies,  the  various  factions  would  have  showered 
gold  upon  him.  1  saw,  however,  that  he  had  not  renounced  his  first 
idea  of  ncgociating  personally  with  the  King,  for  the  tone  of  his  lan- 
guage formed  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  his  harangues  at  the  Tri- 
bune, or  the  pamphlets  of  his  own  which  he  published,  or  those  of 
others  which  he  caused  to  be  published.  Though  he  no  longer  had  the 
chief  management  of  the  Cmtrrier  de  Provence^  a  newspaper  of  the 
time,  it  still  served  as  a  vehicle  for  his  particular  views;  all  the  articles 
were  read  by  him,  and  bis  speeches,  which  were  given  word  for  word  in 
this  paper,  did  not  lead  one  to  imagine  that  he  despaired  of  restoring 
public  affairs  to  a  state  of  order. 

**  1  cannot  avoid  noting  this  circumstance,  yet  I  believe  in  our  con- 
versations his  real  feelings  betrayed  themselves,  that  he  uttered  bis 
opinions  with  far  more  sincerity  than  when  speaking  at  the  Tribune,  or 
writing  for  the  Courtier  de  Provence.  I  knew  what  his  motive  was  for 
this  method  of  proceeding,  he  wished  to  be  invested  with  power,  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairSj  but  he  could  not  follow  the  ordinary  path 
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for  ftchieviag^  his  purpose  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  expected  to  gaio  his  end 
i>y  selecting  means  diamelricalty  opposed  to  it, 

*•  Two  days  after  my  arrival  in  Paris,  I  paid  the  Count  de  Mercy  a 
Tisit,  but  be  was  not  at  home ;  however,  as  soon  as  be  heard  that  I 
had  been  to  him,  he  begged  me  to  wait  at  home  the  next  morning 
till  eleven  oVlock,  when  he  would  call  on  me ;  and  he  waa  punctual  to 
bis  appointment*  I  thought  he  wished  to  discuss  the  affiiira  of  the  Low 
Coimlries  with  me^  but  he  did  not  say  a  word  on  the  subject,  and  the 
eoDverMtian  began  tn  the  following  manner  : — 

^  *  Vou  hold,  I  believe,  intimate  relations  with  the  Count  de  Mi- 
nheaur' 

**  *  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Comte.' 

*"  The  King  and  Queen,  who  are  aware  of  your  intimacy,  feel  that 
yoa  sought  it  with  a  view  of  serving  them,  and  tJiey,  I  am  sure,  were 
quUe  right,  besides,  your  purpose  has  been  frec^tiently  mentioned  to  the 
Queen«  Their  Majesties  have  requested  me  to  ask  your  opinion  with 
regard  to  what  you  imagine  to  be  M.  de  Mirabeau's  real  feelings  and 
iocliuatiooji." 

" '  The  Count  de  Mirabeau  believed,  at  the  opening  of  the  States 
General,  that  the  King^s  ministers  would  act  as  the  miniBlers  in  England 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  that  they  would  endeavour  to  form  a  party  in 
the  Assembly  which  should  be  favourable  to  the  government,  and  seek 
lu  attach  to  this  party  all  those  men  who  were  calculated  by  their  tale nt,s, 
general  information,  and  popularity,  to  strengthen  it.  On  the  opening 
of  the  States  General  the  opinion  of  the  public  was  generally  in  favour 
of  the  popular  parly.  Mirabeau  became  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
leaders  of  this  party  ;  sometimes  he  expressed  his  sentiments  with  uo- 
eoolrolled  vehemence,  in  order  to  make  the  government  fear  him,  and 
■eek  his  assistance.  But  he  was  mistaken  in  his  views,  and  he  has  since 
tterer  had  it  in  his  power  to  assume  a  better  position,  1  mean  one  which 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  hia  opinions  and  political  principles.  He  has 
often  expressed  himself  to  me  with  regret  on  this  suhject;  in  the  ministry 
lit  bebeld  nothing  but  utter  incapacity,  and  he  looks  upon  M.  Necker  as 
ibe  author  of  all  the  present  misfortunes  of  France,  as  well  as  of  those 
wliieb  she  is  yet  destined  lo  suffer.  Mirabeau  has  been  anxious  that 
the  King  should  be  informed  of  hia  desire  lo  serve  him.  It  is  now 
more  than  five  months  jsince  I  informed  Monsieur,  the  King's  brother, 
of  this  circumstance,  but  he  has  not  thought  ftl  to  apprise  his  Majesty 
of  it,  therefore  1  relinquished  the  whole  matter  and  quitted  Paris; 
hidrfHl  it  is  very  improbable  I  should  ever  have  returned,  had  you  not 
beggtnl  rue  to  come  immediately.' 

•*  *  Well,"  replied  M.  de  Mercy,  *  it  is  precisely  with  regard  to  this 
a£iir  that  I  wish  to  consult  you.  The  King  and  Queen  have  resolved 
lo  avail  themselves  of  the  Count  de  Mirabeau's  services,  if  he  is  himself 
difKW^d  to  be  useful  to  them,  and  ihey  apply  to  you  to  learn  what  is  to 
be  done  in  the  matter.  They  place  unlimited  confidence  in  your  good 
intention  on  this  point ;  they  leave  you  to  make  any  conditions  you  may 
drem  proper,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  hold  any  communication  with  the 
Count  except  through  you,  and  they  will  employ  no  one  but  yourself  in 
the  oegociation.  They  depend  upon  you  to  observe  the  greatest 
secrecy ;  you  will  readily  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  cautious  ;  above 
all  things,  M.  Necker  must  not  be  informed  of  their  proceedings ;  the 
Queen  places  the  greatest  reliance  on  your  discretion.      We  have  been 
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awaitiog  your  returo  a  wbote  montb,  and  when  al  lenglh  you  did  not 
come^  I  resolved  to  write  to  you/ 

*' '  Mondeur  le  Comte/  said  I,  ^  affairs  wear  so  senouB  aD  aspeet,  tbat 
I  almost  doubt  whether  Mirabeau  himself  can  repair  all  the  mischief 
thai  he  has  beeu  left  to  brew,' 

•<  Finally,  I  declared  to  the  Count  de  Mercy,  that  unless  he  took  part 
in  the  negodation  I  would  have  uotbing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  that 
one  of  the  first  conditions  I  should  make  would  be,  that  he  should  seek 
Mirabeau  and  have  a  couTersation  with  him^  in  order  that  he  might 
fbtm  his  own  judgment  with  regard  to  his  (Mirabeau 's)  principles  and 
indinalioDS* 

"  M.  de  Mercy  would  not  give  roe  a  decided  answer  on  this  particular 
point ;  he  observed  only,  that  he  would  report  the  substance  of  our 
conversation  to  his  Majesty,  and  then  acquaint  me  with  his  commanda. 
I  mm  very  clearly  that  he  feared  to  compromise  his  character  as  an 
■nhtmdor  in  an  afair  of  this  nature,  but  I  also  was  quite  determined 
nol  to  engage  myself  in  so  important  a  business,  except  in  conjunction 
wiih  him  and  according  to  his  instructions,  therefore,  at  this  point  of  the 
coQvefvation  I  took  my  departure. 

**  More  than  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  I  received  any  communica- 
tion on  the  subject  from  M.  de  Mercy»  when  at  length,  about  the 
befmnii^  of  April,  his  secretary,  M,  de  Blumendorf,  was  directed  by 
bim  to  write  and  request  me  to  pay  him  (M.  de  Mercy)  a  visit.  I  went 
to  bim  immediately*  He  began  by  speaking  to  me  of  the  scruples 
which  he  felt  with  regard  to  entering  upon  an  affair  so  entirely  out  of 
bin  pmrinoe.  I  rendilj  agreed  that  the  case  was  a  very  delicate  one, 
bnt,  neveftlidesSy  I  tgain  stated  that  I  could  not  think  of  altering  my 
rowilnticiii  M*  de  Mercy  finally  relinquished  his  point,  and  then  went 
no  In  nak  me  how  he  could  manage  to  see  Mirabeau  without  their  meet- 
mf  being  known,  and  where  the  interview  could  take  place.  I  at  once 
nlitred  him  the  use  of  my  house.  At  that  time  I  dwelt  in  the  hotel 
Cbarasl,  in  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint  Hon  ore.  This  hut  el  had 
n  garden  entrance  from  the  Champs  Elysees,  the  chief  number  of 
mj  attendants  were  foreigners,  and  those  among  them  who  were 
Frenchmen*  were  old  and  attached  servants,  upon  whose  discretion  I 
could  entirely  rely. 

•»  It  was  agreed^  therefore,  that  the  interview  should  take  place  at  my 
house ;  that  the  Count  de  Mercy  should  come  to  my  h6tel  in  his  car- 
riage by  way  of  the  Hue  Saint  Houore,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
and  that  Mirabeau  should  come  on  foot  through  the  Champs  Elyseesr 
and  enter  the  house  through  the  garden  gate,  the  key  of  which  1  should 
give  him,  and  proceed  at  once  to  my  room,  without  passing  through  the 
servants*  offices. 

"  Afler  resolving  to  take  these  precautions,  in  order  that  this  inter* 
view  might  not  be  known  to  more  than  the  three  persons  who  were 
engaged  in  it^  the  Count  de  Mercy  and  1  went  on  to  discuss  the  uiifor* 
tunate  state  of  France,  and  the  dangers  which  surrounded  the  Royal 
Family.  The  Count  de  Mercy,  like  all  wise  and  reflecting  men  of  this 
time,  looked  upon  the  Revolution  as  a  most  serious  event,  which  would 
inevitubly  bring  in  its  train  a  great  many  fearful  calamities ;  neverthe* 
less,  he  was  not  so  narrow-minded  as  to  lose  sight  of  all  the  advantages 
which  might  be  reasonably  expected  from  this  Hcvolution  if  it  were 
directed  into  a  proper  channel,  and   restrained  within  proper   bounda. 
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What  rendered  him  more  uneasy  than  anything,  was  that  the  King's 
■laiilllTii  had  hitherto  heen  unahle  to  discover  adequate  means  for 
ftrretfliilg  the  mischieTOU^  tendency  of  tbits  revolutionary  movement. 
He  furevaw  nothing  hut  danger  and  ditli cully  in  the  system  pursued  hy 
M.  Necker,  and  it  was  while  we  were  discussing  this  subject,  that  he 
told  me,  for  the  first  time,  what  part  be  had  taken  in  causing  M.  Necker 
to  be  elected  to  the  minis  try.  He  regretted  sincerely,  he  said^  that  he 
had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  though,  after  all,  he  bad  only 
yielded  to  the  King's  earnest  request  that  he  would  make  advances 
to  M*  Necker. 

**  After  my  conversation  with  M.  de  Mercy,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mira- 
beau,  and,  without  con  tiding  wholly  to  him  all  that  bad  passed  between 
the  Count  and  myself,  I  explained  to  bim  bow  anxious  I  was  that  he* 
ihould  become  acquainted  with  M«  de  Mercy,  whom  I  described  a?  a 
nMn  of  moderate  and  loyal  opinions,  to  whom  be  migbt  express  his 
fe^iiigs  without  reserve,  or  fear  of  being  misunderstood.  I  sought  to 
iaipress  upon  his  mind  that  the  King  and  Queen  would  certainly  begin 
to  plaoe  confidence  in  him  if  they  saw  that  he  entered  into  relations 
with  M-  de  Mercy,  and  thus  he  might  still  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
which  he  had  so  long  dreamed^  and  might  be  the  means  of  restoring 
the  Monarchy. 

**Mirabeau  eagerly  accepted  niy  proposal  of  introducing  hi  to  to  M. 
de  Mercy  at  ray  hotel,  and  accordingly  the  interview  look  place  as  had 
b#e!D  preTiously  arranged.  After  a  few  complimentary  phrases,  the 
eo&versatioii  turned  immediately  upon  those  important  questions  which 
•o  completely  engrossed  the  minds  of  all  present.  M,  de  Mercy  touched 
ii  first  on  some  of  the  most  delicate  of  these  questions,  and  after  enter- 
ing iaio  a  few  details  with  regard  to  the  rapid  strides  which  the  Revo^ 
lulion  was  making  from  day  to  day,  and  pourtraying  vividly  into  what  a 
frightful  state  of  anarchy  Franco  must  sooner  or  later  be  plunged,  he 
turned  to  Mirabeau  and  said^  with  great  frankness,  that  he  could  not 
Mieve  that  he  would  always  persist  in  employing  his  faculties  and  his 
ftnitjs  in  encouraging  similar  enormities, 

**  Mirabeau  seemed  fully  to  appreciate  M.  de  Mercy's  straigbtror- 
vardAe^s,  and  accordingly  opened  bis  whole  heart  to  him.  He  at 
OQce  acknowledged  the  dangers  that  awaited  the  present  crisis  of  affairs, 
and  declared  that  the  only  way  of  avoiding  them,  was  to  induce  the 
King  to  quit  Paris,  thougb  he  should  on  no  account  advise  bim  to  leave 
France.  He  entreated  M.  de  Mercy,  if  be  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  King,  to  seek  to  convince  bim  of  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  and  assure  him  that  this  was  the  only  step  to  be  taken  in  the 
preteat  circumstances.  M.  de  Mercy  did  not,  upon  this  occasion,  make 
any  direct  application  for  assistance  on  the  King':*  part  to  Mirabeau,  be 
only  declared  that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  profit  by  the  conversation 
wliich  had  just  taken  place. 

*'  M.  de  Mercy  and  Mirabeau  formed  a  very  agreeable  impression  of 
each  othar  even  during  this  tbeir  first  interview.  Mirabeau  told  me 
that  the  Count  de  Mercy  appeared  to  him  a  man  of  infinitely  superior 
mind  than  from  report  he  had  expected  to  find  bim  ;  the  count  had,  in 
foet,  shown  considerable  acuteness  of  perception  and  much  judgment  in 
ipcaking  of  the  posture  of  affairs.  M.  de  Mercy,  on  his  side,  regretted 
sincerely  that  recourse  had  not  sooner  been  had  to  a  man  of  so  much 
talent^  who,  from  being  lefi  unnoticed,  was  becoming  dangerous,  when, 
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on  the  contraryt  he  might  have  been  made  most  nsefuL  He  toM  niei, 
befojre  I  quitted  him,  that  the  King  and  Queen  were  particularly  anxioui 
to  have  some  conversation  with  roe  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  that  the 
Queen  had  desired  him  to  tell  me,  that  she  would  receive  me  the  fol- 
lowing day,  at  one  o'clock,  at  theTaileries,  in  the  apartments  of  Madame 
de  Thibant,  her  first  lady-in-waiting,  in  order  not  to  eicite  suspicion. 

**  Of  course,  I  went  punctually  to  the  hour  appointed.  Madame  de 
Thibaut  was  a  kind,  elderly  woman,  who  dressed  as  simply  as  the  most 
common-place  lady's-maid,— in  speaking  of  the  Queen  she  called  her 
my  mistress.  I  spent  nearly  an  hour  with  this  good  lady ;  she  begged 
me  not  to  become  restless  and  impatient  if  the  Queen  should  keep  me 
watting  a  ruile,  for  she  knew  that  her  majesty  was  occupied.  I  saw  at 
once  from  Madame  de  Thibaut's  good -nature,  and  the  naivete  with  which 
?he  talked  of  her  family  affairs,  and  her  duties  iu  connection  with  the 
Queen,  that  she  was  a  straightforward,  good  person,  and  that  she  was 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Queen. 

"  At  length,  some  one  came  to  inform  us  that  the  Queen  was  alone, 
and  introduced  me  into  her  presence.  The  Queen  began  the  conversa- 
tion, by  telling  me  that  both  she  and  the  King  had  formed  the  resolu* 
tioD,  i,wo  months  ago,  of  applying  to  the  Count  de  Mirabeau  for  assist- 
ance, and  that  they  had  mutually  agreed  to  consult  me  on  the  subject* 
She  then  repeated  what  she  had  said  to  me  a  few  months  before.,  that 
she  had  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  I  had  sought  Mirabeau^s 
acquaintance  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  useful  to  the  King.  She 
then  proceeded  to  inquire  of  me,  with  some  degree  of  curiosity  and 
embarrassment,  if  I  imagined  that  the  Count  de  Mirabeau  had  taken 
any  part  in  the  horrible  scenes  which  occurred  on  the  5lh  and  6th  of 
October*  1  mentioned  to  her  all  that  I  have  previously  related  with 
regard  to  these  two  days.  1  told  her  that  he  had  spent  the  chief  part 
of  them  with  me,  and  that  we  were  dining  tkc-a-tite^  when  the  populace 
of  Paris  marched  down  upon  Versailles,  I  observed,  too,  that  1  wished 
above  all  things  that  the  King's  ministers  could  have  heard  the  opinions 
which  were  expressed  on  this  occasion,  and  that  they  could  have  known 
how  to  profit  by  them.  *  Yon  gratify  me  sincerely,  1  assure  you,'  said 
the  Queen,  in  a  more  composed  voice,  ^  1  was  really  anxious  to  be  better 
informed  on  this  head,  for,  from  reports  circulated  at  the  time,  I  confesa 
I  could  not  help  taking  a  violent  dislike  to  ilie  Count  Mirabeau,  and 
this  has  partly  been  the  reason  which  has  so  long  delayed  us  from  apply- 
ing to  him,  in  order  to  check,  if  possible^  the  frightful  consequences  of 
the  Revolution.' 

**  At  this  point  of  the  conversation  the  King  came  into  the  room, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  of  prefacing  the  subject,  and  with  his  usual 
bru^querie^  he  remarked,  *  that  he  supposed  the  Queen  had  already  told 
me^  that  he  wished  to  employ  the  Count  de  Mirabeau — that  is,  if  I 
thought  he  was  desirous,  and  able,  to  be  useful  to  him  (the  Ktng«)* 
*  What  do  you  think  about  it  ?  '  said  he.  I  told  the  King  very  frankly, 
that  I  thought  he  had  formed  this  resolution  somewhat  late  in  the  day  ; 
and  I  could  not  help  declaring  to  bim,  that  I  considered  that  his  minis- 
ters had  displayed  the  grossest  want  of  judgment.  From  the  opening 
of  the  States-General  ihey  should  have  sought/  1  said,  *  to  enlist  in  the 
King's  favour  all  those  members  who  were  well  known  for  their  talents, 
and  who  had  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  party ; 
and  this  was  a  task,*  1  observed,  *  which  would  have  been  attended  with 
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Ifltic  or  no  difficulty.'  I  mentioned  to  ihe  Kin^,  that  Mirabeau  himself 
had  lon(^  ago  expected  that  a  similar  application  to  the  present  would 
have  been  made  to  htm ;  but  he  found  himself  rudely  repulsed  by  the 
ministers,  and  treated  by  them  with  the  most  absurd  contempt,  Tliia 
nHUiner  of  conducting  themselves,  could  not  surely  be  juntilied.  I  re- 
fffCtoalad  to  his  Majesty,  that  not  only  had  hh  mtuisters  neglected  to 
avail  themselves  of  Mirabeau's  aid»  but  the  assistance  of  several  other 
equally  dangerous  members,  who  might  have  been  made  useful,  wa«  also 
left  unsought  by  them.  I  ventured,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  my 
opinion y  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  at  once  attacking  the  evil ;  for 
I  observed  that  all  delay  would  allow  it  to  take  deeper  root,  and  this  it 
was  daily  doing,  so  that  at  length  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
reiDedy  for  it, 

•* '  Ah/  exclaimed  the  King.  *  we  can  hope  nothing  from  M<  Necker 
oo  this  head,  therefore,  it  will  be  quite  essential  that  my  ministers 
should  remain  in  profound  ignorance  of  all  that  is  done  by  M.  de  Mira- 
beau ;  and  upon  you  I  rely  to  keep  the  whole  matter  secret/  I  was 
quite  overwhelmed  by  this  reply.  I  could  not  understand  how  the 
tTuig  could  dream  of  employing  a  man  like  Mirabeau  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  ministers ;  for,  of  course,  his  advice  and  actious  would  be 
totally  different  to  the  ministe/s,  and  what  good  could  possibly  arise 
from  such  contradictory  proceedings. 

•*  •  And  how  do  you  think  Mirabeau  could  best  serve  me  at  the  pre- 
•enl  crisis  of  affairs?  '  pursued  the  King*  I  told  the  King  that  I  could 
not  answer  this  question  till  I  had  had  some  conversation  with  Mira- 
beau. '  Pray  see  him  at  once,  and  afterwards  inform  the  Queen  or 
myself  of  the  result  of  your  interview.*  —  '  Would  your  Majesty  not 
prefer  that  the  Count  de  Mirabeau  should  put  down  his  views  of  the 
subject  on  paper  ?  * — *  Ah,  that  would  be  better  still ;  and  you  can 
forward  me  what  he  has  written  through  the  Queen,  and  so  let  the 
matter  be  settled.*  As  the  King  pronounced  these  words  he  left  the 
qitrtment  The  Queen  then  informed  me  that  I  should  have  access  to 
her  whenever  I  should  think  it  necessary ;  she  stipulated  only,  that  I 
should  select  those  days  to  wait  upon  her,  when  Madame  de  Thibaut 
should  be  in  attendance  on  her  person.  She  remarked,  that  she  had 
Bot  the  slightest  reason  to  complain  of  Madame  Campan,  her  second 
J»dj-in-waiting ;  but  she  wa^  more  a  woman  of  the  world  than  Madame 
6m  Thibaut,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  several  people  who  were 
extremely  displeasing  to  the  Queen*  Accordingly,  after  taking  leave,  I 
pasaed  again  through  the  apartments  of  Madame  de  Thibaut. 

**  As  soon  as  I  reached  home  I  began  to  be  assailed  by  the  most 
painful  thoughts,  for  what  I  had  just  heard  quite  overwhelmed  me  with 
terror;  my  relations  with  Mirabeau  had  enlightened  me  but  loo  well  as  to 
the  mischief  which  had  already  been  done,  and  the  certainty  of  fresh 
evils  arising,  what  barrier  could  effectually  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
revolution  which  was  overturning  everything  in  its  path,  and  dragging 
the  people  in  its  train,  when  the  King  resolved  to  adopt  this  secret 
mode  of  proceeding  with  regard  to  his  ministers?  Would  not  these 
ministers  act  in  continual  contradiction  to  all  Mirabeau^s  plans?  and  what 
must  necessarily  be  the  result  ?  Did  not  the  measure  which  was  on  the 
point  of  being  adopted  appear  very  like  a  piece  of  intrigue,  iuslead  of  a 
skilful  stroke  of  policy  worthy  of  such  a  government,  and  suited  to  the 
importance  of  the  object  in  view  ?     But  on  taking  the  other  side  of  the 
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question  into  consideration,  I  soon  understood  the  feelings  which  had 
induced  the  King  and  Queen  to  resolve  on  condticting  themaelfes 
towards  Mirabeau  as  tbcy  proposed.  It  was  quite  clear  that  it  was  fear 
alone  which  had  made  them  desire  to  consult  the  tribune,  who,  in  their 
eyes,  was  really  an  object  of  dread.  They  had  been  deceired  and 
betrayed  so  man)-  times  already,  that  thej  sought  his  assistance  with  a 
kind  of  mistrust,  which  was  quite  natural ;  they  might,  too,  even  enter- 
tain doubts  of  ray  integrity  of  purpose.  Perhaps  it  was  more  with  a 
view  of  rendering  Mirabeau  favourably  disposed  to  them,  that  they  had 
recourse  to  him  for  aid,  than  with  the  intention  of  blindly  following  his 
advice;  and  I  could  not  but  allow,  that  Mirabeau's  previous  conduct 
quite  warranted  this  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  King :  but,  then, 
what  could  be  expected  from  behaving  to  him  in  this  manner? 
There  was  but  one  thing  to  be  hoped^  and  that  was  that  the  King  and 
Queen  might  at  length  begin  to  feel  sufficient  confidence  in  MirAbem 
to  overcome  the  very  natural  dislike  they  at  present  entertained  towardi 
him,  and  that  when  this  was  once  surmounted,  they  would  not  shrink 
from  adopting  those  measures  which  he  recommended,  the  first  of 
which  would,  probably,  be  to  form  a  strong  coalition  between  himself 
and  the  ministers,  and  in  case  of  their  refusal  to  dismiss  them  from 
office. 

**  It  was  this  hope  that  gave  me  courage  to  execute  the  delicate 
commission  with  which  I  was  charged ;  and  it  was  now  necessary  that 
I  should  inform  Mirabeau  of  this  commission,  I  was  careful,  however, 
to  avoid  letting  him  perceive  the  fears  and  doubts  with  which  my  inter- 
view with  the  King  had  inspired  me,  I  felt  it  my  duty,  on  the  contrary, 
to  do  all  in  ray  power  to  endow  him  with  the  nect*ssary  courage  and 
devotion  for  fuIEUing  the  part  assigned  to  him.  I  began  by  telling  him 
how  highly  the  King  and  Queen  thought  of  his  talents ;  they  bad, 
indeed,  spoken  at  length  with  much  discrimination  on  this  lubject,  and 
had  done  him  perfect  justice.  I  did  not  conceal  from  him,  however, 
that  the  Queen  had  questioned  me  particularly  with  regard  to  his  parti* 
cipation  in  the  disturbance  of  the  5th  and  6tli  of  October.  His  coun- 
tenance changed  in  an  instant,  and  his  complexion  grew  alterDately 
yellow  and  livid ;  he  looked  almost  hideous  from  the  expression  which 
his  fiaco  bore ;  the  horror  which  he  seemed  to  experience  was  remlJy 
striking  to  witness.  In  order  to  calm  him,  I  gave  him  a  minute  account 
of  all  that  1  said  to  the  Queen,  with  a  view  of  enlightoning  her  on  this 
head.  But  though^  in  order  completely  to  satisfy  him,  I  was  obliged  to 
repeat  many,  many  times,  that  1  had  quite  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
Queen  of  his  innocence,  for  a  long  while  afterwards  he  retained  a  very 
painful  feeling  at  the  bare  idea  of  having  been  suspected  of  participa- 
tion in  such  horrible  scenes.  When  he  bec-ame  more  composed,  I  &poke 
to  him  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  confidence  in  his  sentiments  with 
regard  to  themselvc!*,  and  in  his  opinions  and  monarchical  principles.  I 
then  told  him  that  1  desired  to  learn  from  himself  the  kind  of  service 
which  he  thought  he  had  the  power  of  rendering  them. 

**  I  was  not  blind  to  the  effect  which  this  step,  on  their  Majesties^ 
part,  produced  on  his  amour  pt-opre.  I  beheld  this  man  who  considered 
himself,  and  with  justice,  so  far  above  those  around  him,  completely 
subjugated  by  that  kind  of  magic  which  royal  personages  have  the 
power  of  exercising,  when  they  take  the  pains  to  make  themselves 
gracious  and  affable.     Sovereigns  are  certainly  to  blame  who  do  not 
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turn  ihis  valuable  species  of  bflueDce  to  account^  when  one  reflects  how 
irresistible  it  freijuenlly  h,     I  believe,  however,  tbat  tliis   sort  of  in- 
fluence to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  haa  qtiite  lost  its  prestige  since  the 
French  revolution  ;  but  even  during  the  early  part  of  thb  revolution, 
bofvevcr  audacious  the  speeches  against  the  royal  power  were  in  the 
National  Assembly,   I  am   quite  certain   that   the  chief  part  of  those 
I  daring  orators  would  have  become  devoted  royalists,  if  the  King  and 
j  lii»  niinifiters  bad  skilfully  sought  means  to  win  ihem  ;  the  truth  of  this 
I  observation  has,  in  fact,  been  sufficiently  proved  by  all  that  happened 
;  a  later  period. 
'  Mirabeau  was  delighted  at  being  at  length  allowed  to  make  bimaelf 
al  to  the  King*     Even   those  difficulties  which   he  had  often  de- 
Itcribed  to  me  as  almost  a  work  of  impossibility  to  be  overcome,  seemed 
]  gradually  to  diminish  as  he  eagerly  formed  plans  for  surmounting  them. 
Finally,  I  gave  him  a  full  account  of  the  King's  views,  as  I  gathered 
\  Ihem  from  himself,  and  these  appeared  to  me  very  reasonable,     Louis 
I  the  Silteenth  did  not  for  a  moment  entertain  an  idea  of  reconquering 
['Absolute  authority,  he  was  perfectly  resigned  to  the  loss  of  much  of  the 

Kwer,  and  many  of  the  rights  which  his  predecessors  had  possessed* 
this  respect  Mirabeau  seemed  less  willing  to  submit  than  himself; 

I  while,  at  the  express  wish  of  the  King,  I  begged  Mirabeau  to  draw  up 
bis  opinions  in  writing,  I  was  careful  to  warn  him  against  making  too 
brilliant  promises.  A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  he  brought  me 
the  letter  addressed  to  the  King,  which  will  be  found  among  the  other 
papers,  dated  the  10th  of  May,  1790. 

**  It  would  have  been  a  task  utterly  surpassing  human  capability,  lo 
have  re-established  the  monarchy  on  its  ancient  basis,  for  this  the 
Revolution  had  completely  overthrown.  No  power,  however  skilfully  and 
energetically  one  can  imagine  it  to  have  been  exercised,  could  possibly 

tllftve  •ocomplished  such  a  feat.     Everybody  in  France,  from  the  King 

I  kimielf  down  to  the  lowest  of  his  subjects,  bad  taken  part  in  this  rcvo- 
hition»  either  by  thought,  word,  or  deed,  or  by  some  act  of  omission. 
It  was  not  until  they  perceived  that  this  movement  did  not  take  the 

'  direction  which  they  had  hoped,  and  not  until  the  ruins  of  the  edifice 
began  to  fall  on  them,  that  some  few  persons  made  an  effort  to  support 
it,  and  this  did  more  harm  than  good.    It  was  not,  therefore,  as  Mirabeau 

'  explained  in  his  letter  to  the  King,  this  ancient  form  of  monarctiy  which 
be  should  attempt  to  defend  :  he  intended  to  modify  and  regenerate  it, 
with  A  view  of  rendering  it  (more  or  less)  similar  to  the  form  of  goveni- 
iQCQt  adopted  in  England^  then  in  the  height  of  its  power  and  glory," 
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Thb  night  of  the  30th  of  June,  1793,  if  memorable  in  the  pn 
annals  of  Parii,  as  the  last  night  in  confinement  of  the  leaders  of  the  f 
Girondin  party  in  the  first  French  ReTolution.     On  the  momins^ 
3l«t,  the  twenty-one  deputies  who  represented  the  department 
Gironde,  were  guillotined  to  make  way  for  Robeipierre  and  the  Reign  i 
Terror. 

With  these  men  fell  the  last  revolutionists  of  that  period  who  shran 
from  founding  a  republic  on  massacre ;  who  recoiled  from  substituting  foi 
a  monarchy  of  corruption,  a  monarchy  of  bloodahed.     The  elements  < 
their  defeat  lay  as  much  in  themselves,  as  in  the  events  of  their  timttl 
They  were  not,  as  a  party,  true  to  their  own  convictions ;  they  tenipo-1 
rized  ;  they  fatally  attempted  to  take  a  middle  course  amid  the  terrible 
emergencies  of  a  terrible  epoch,  and  they  fell — fell  before  worse  men, 
because  those  men  were  in  earnest. 

Condemned  to  die,  the  Girondins  submitted  nobly  to  their  fate  ;  theu:. 
great  glory  was  the  glory  of  their  deaths-     The  speech  of  one  of  them  ( 
hearing  his  sentence  pronounced,  was  a  prophecy  of  the  future^  fuIfilJed  1 
IIm  letter. 

•*  /  die,"  he  said  to  the  Jecobtn  judges,  the  creatures  of  Robespien 

who  tned  him,   **  /  die  at  a  time  when  the  people  have  lost  their  reason  1 

$m  iriU  die  on  the  day  when  they  recover  it."     Valaze  was  tlie  onlj 

/  VMiiihir  «r  llie  condemned  party  who  displayed  a  momentary  weakness  | 

1  Im  ittMld  llimielf  on  hearing  his  sentence  pronounced.     But  the  blo« 

^  mM  not  viOtt«l*~fae  died  on  the  scaffold,  and  died  bravely  with  th 

vieli* 

On  the  night  of  the  30th  the  Girondins  held  their  famous  han<|iiet  in 
iHe  pfison  ;  celebrated,  with  the  ferocious  stoicism  of  the  time,  their  l 
•octal  meeting  before  the  morning  on  which  they  were  to  die.  Oth( 
men,  besides  the  twenty-one,  were  present  at  this  supper  of  the 
demned.  They  were  prisoners  who  held  Girondin  opinions,  but  whovt* 
names  were  not  illustrious  enough  for  history  to  preserve.  Though 
sentenced  to  confinement  they  were  not  sentenced  to  death.  Some  of 
tlieir  number,  who  had  protested  most  boldly  against  the  condemnation^ 
of  the  deputies,  were  ordered  to  witness  the  execution  on  the  morrow,  aj 
a  timely  example  to  terrify  them  into  submission.  More  than  this, 
Robespierre  and  his  colleagues  did  not,  as  yet,  venture  to  attempt :  the 
Reign  of  Terror  was  a  cautious  reign  at  starting. 

The  supper-table  of  the  prison  was  spread ;  the  guests,  twenty*one  of 
their  number  stamped  already  with  the  seal  of  death,  were  congregated 
at  the  last  Girondin  banquet ;  toast  followed  toast ;  the  Mar$eilla$sf  was 
sung ;  the  desperate  triumph  of  the  feast  w^as  rising  fast  to  its  climax, 
when  a  new  and  ominous  subject  of  conversation  was  started  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table,  and  spread  electrically,  almost  in  a  moment, 
to  the  top. 

This  subject  (by  whom  originated  no  one  knew)  was  simply  a  quet* 
tion  as  to  the  hour  in  the  morning  at  which  the  execution  was  to  take 
place.  Every  one  of  the  prisoners  appeared  to  be  in  ignorance  on  this 
point ;  and  the  gaolers  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  enlighten  them. 
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^oiU  the  cart  for  the  condemned  rolled  into  the  prison-yard,  not  one  of 
the  Oiroiidins  could  tell  whether  he  was  to  be  called  out  to  the  guillotine 
§06tk  after  Bunriae,  or  not  till  near  noon. 

This  uncertainty  was  made  a  topic  for  discussion,  or  for  jesting  on  all 
ald«is.  It  was  eagerly  seized  on  as  a  pretext  for  raising  to  the  highest 
^itch  the  gliastly  animation  and  hilarity  of  the  evening.  In  some 
i^uartersi  the  reeognised  hour  of  former  executions  was  quoted  as  a  prece- 
dtjxit  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  executioners  of  the  morrow  ;  in  others,  it 
was  asserted  that  Robespierre  and  his  party  would  purposely  depart  frotn 
'establisiied  customs  in  thisi  as  in  previous  instances*  Dozens  of  wild 
iehenies  were  suggested  for  guessing  the  hour  by  fortune -telling  rules  on 
Ibe  eaids  ;  bets  were  offered  and  accepteil  among  the  prisoners  who  were 
not  condemned  to  death,  and  witnessed  in  stoical  mockery  by  the  pri- 
ionen  who  were.  Jests  were  exchanged  about  early  rising  and  hurried 
toUcts  ;  in  short,  every  man  contributed  an  assertion,  a  contradiction,  or 
A  willkistD  to  keep  up  the  new  topic  of  conversation,  with  one  solitary 
exeeftion.  That  exception  was  the  Girondin,  Duprat,  one  of  the  deputies 
•riio  wai  sentcnoed  to  die  by  the  guillotine. 

He  was  a  younger  man  than  the  majority  of  his  brethren,  and  was 
penonally  i-emarkable  by  his  f>ale,  handsome,  melancholy  face,  and  his 
rwerved  yet  gentle  manners.  Throughout  the  evening,  he  had  spoken 
but  rarely  ;  there  was  something  of  the  silence  and  serenity  of  a  martyr 
in  bii  demeanour.  That  he  feait^d  death  as  little  as  any  of  his  com* 
panlona  was  plainly  visible  in  his  bright,  steady  eye  ;  in  his  unchanging 
complexion  ;  in  his  firm,  calm  voice,  when  he  occasionally  addressed 
those  who  hapiM?ned  to  be  near  him.     But  he  was  evidently  out  of  place 

Bs  Lwiquet ;  his  temperament  was  reflective,  his  disposition  serious ; 
were  at  no  time  a  sphere  in  which  he  was  calculated  to  shine. 
•  taciturnity,  while  the  hour  of  the  execution  was  under  discussiun, 
Bpamted  htm  from  most  of  those  with  whom  he  sat,  at  the  lower  end 
» table.  They  edged  up  towards  the  top,  where  the  conversation  was 
general  and  most  animated.  One  of  his  friends,  however,  still  kept 
laee  by  Duprat's  side,  and  thus  questioned  him  anxiously,  but  in 
iow  lones,  on  the  cause  of  his  immovable  silence  ; 

"  Are  you  the  only  man  of  the  company,  Dupral,  who  has  neither  a 
gaem  nor  a  joke  to  make  about  the  time  of  the  execution  ?  " 

"  I  never  joke,  Marigny,**  was  the  answer,  given  with  a  slight  smile 
whidi  had  something  of  the  sarcastic  in  it ;  *'  and  as  for  guessing  at  the 
lime  of  the  execution,  I  never  guess  at  things  which  I  knowJ^ 

**  Know  !     You  know  the  hour  of  the  execution  !     Then  why   not 
communicate  your  knowledge  to  your  friends  around  you  ?" 
"  Because  not  one  of  them  would  believe  what  I  said." 
**  But,  surely,  you  could  prove  it.     Somebody  must  have  told  you.** 
^         **  Nobody  ha£  told  me." 
^^^  '*  You  have  seen  some  private  letter^  then  ;  or  you  have  managed  to 
^^^1  tight  of  the  execution-order ;  or^ — " 

'*  Spore  your  conjectures,  Marigny.     I  have  not  read,  as  I  have  not 
been  told,  what  is  the  hour  at  which  we  are  to  die  to-morrow." 
**  Then  how  on  earth  can  you  possibly  know  it  ? " 
'*  I  do  fioi  know  when  the  execution  will  l»egin,  or  when  it  will  end, 
I  only  know  that  it  will  be  t/oinff  on  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
Out  of  the  twenty -one  who  arc  to  suffer  deaths  one  will  be  guillotined 
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exactly  at  that  hour.  Whether  he  wffl  be  the  fint  whose  head  fells,  or 
the  last,  I  cannot  t^"* 

''  And  pray  who  may  this  man  be,  who  it  to  die  exactly  at  nine 
o'clock  !     Of  cooney  prophetieally  knowing  to  much,  you  know  that !  " 

"l  do  know  it.  I  am  the  man  whoie  death  by  the  guillotine  will 
take  place  exactly  at  the  hoar  I  hare  mentioned." 

**  Yon  Bid  jnst  now,  Diqnt,  that  you  ncTer  joked.  Do  you  expect 
me  to  befiere  that  what  you  ha^e  just  spoken  is  ^k^^i^  ^  earnest  ?  " 

"  I  repeat  that  I  nerer  joke;  and  f  answer  that  I  expect  you  to 
behere  me.  I  know  the  hour  at  whidi  my  death  wiU  take  place  to- 
moETDw,  just  as  certainly  as  I  know  the  fiut  of  my  own  existence  to- 


"  But  how  ?  My  dear  frioid,  can  yon  leally  lay  daim  to  super- 
aatmal  intuition,  in  this  ei^teenth  eentuiy  of  the  world,  in  this  re- 
urwned  Age  of  Reason  ?  " 

'^  Xo  two  men,  Marigny,  understand  that  word,  supernatural,  exactly 
in  the  same  sense;  you  and  I  differ  about  its  meaning,  or,  in  other 
words,  differ  about  the  real  distinction  between  the  doubtfiil  and  the 
tme.  We  will  not  discuss  the  subject :  I  wish  to  be  understood,  at  the 
anSaet,  as  laying  cl^m  to  no  superior  intuitions  whatever ;  but  I  tell  you, 
at  the  same  time,  that  even  in  this  Age  of  Reason,  I  have  reason  for 
what  I  have  said.  My  father  and  my  brother  both  died  at  nine  o'clock 
m  the  morning,  and  were  both  warned  very  strangely  of  their  deaths. 
I  am  the  last  of  my  family ;  I  was  warned  last  night,  as  they  were 
warned  ;  and  I  shall  die  by  the  guillotine,  as  they  di^  in  their  beds,  at 
the  fatal  hour  of  nine." 

"  But,  Duprat,  why  have  I  never  heard  of  this  before  f  As  your 
oldest  and,  I  am  sure,  your  dearest  friend,  I  thought  you  had  long  since 
trusted  me  with  all  your  secrets." 

"  And  you  shall  know  this  secret ;  I  only  kept  it  from  you  till  the 
time  when  I  could  be  certain  that  my  death  would  substantiate  my 
words,  to  the  very  letter.  Come !  you  are  as  bad  supper-company  as 
I  am  ;  let  us  slip  away  from  the  table  unperceived,  while  our  fiiends  are 
all  engaged  in  conversation.  Yonder  end  of  the  hall  is  dark  and  quiet — 
we  can  speak  there  uninterruptedly,  for  some  hours  to  come.** 

He  led  the  way  from  the  supper-table,  followed  by  Marigny.  Arrived 
at  one  of  the  daiicest  and  most  retired  comers  of  the  great  hall  of  the 
prison,  Duprat  spoke  again  : 

**  I  believe,  Marigny,"  he  said,  ^  that  you  are  one  of  those  who  have 
been  ordered  by  our  tyrants  to  witness  my  execution,  and  the  execution 
of  my  brethren,  as  a  warning  spectacle  for  an  enemy  to  the  Jacobin 
cause?" 

"  My  dear,  dear  friend  !  it  is  too  true ;  I  am  ordered  to  witness  the 
butchery  which  I  cannot  prevent — our  last  awful  parting  wiD  be  at  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold.  I  am  among  the  victims  who  are  spared — merci- 
lessly spared — for  a  little  while  yet." 

"  Say  the  martyrs !  We  die  as  martyrs,  calmly,  hopefully,  inno- 
cently. When  I  am  placed  under  the  guillotine  to-morrow  morning, 
listen,  my  fnend,  for  the  striking  of  the  church  clocks ;  listen  for  the 
hour  while  you  look  your  last  on  me.  Until  that  time,  suspend  your 
judgment  on  the  strange  chapter  of  fomily  history  which  I  am  now  about 
to  relate." 
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Mangny'fWjik  Ms  ftiend's  hand,  and  promised  compliatice  with  the 
itK^uest.     Duprat  then  began  as  follows : 

**  You  knew  my  brother  Alfred,  when  he  was  quite  a  youth*  and  you 
knew  ioiiiethijig  of  what  people  flippantly  termed,  the  eccentricities  of 
hi«  chjuncter.  He  was  three  years  my  junior;  but,  from  childhood,  he 
showed  hr  less  of  a  child's  innate  levity  and  happiness  than  his  elder 
brotiier.  He  was  noted  for  his  seriousness  and  thoughtfulness  as  a  boy ; 
•howMi  liitJe  inclination  for  a  boy's  usual  lessons,  and  less  still  for  a  boy*8 
utua]  recreations, — in  short,  he  was  considered  by  everybody  {my  father 
included)  as  deficient  in  intellect ;  as  a  vacant  dreamer,  and  an  invete- 
rate idler,  whom  it  was  hopeless  to  improve.  Our  tutor  tried  to  lead  him 
to  various  studies,  and  tried  in  vain.  It  was  the  same  when  the  culti- 
Tfttion  of  his  mind  was  given  up,  and  the  cultivation  of  his  body  was 
next  attempted*  The  fencing-master  could  make  nothing  of  him  ;  and 
Ibe  dancing-master,  after  the  hrst  three  lessons,  resigned  in  despau-. 
Swing  that  it  was  useless  to  set  others  to  teach  him,  my  father  made  a 
lUtwt  of  necessity,  and  left  him,  if  he  chose,  to  teach  himself 

**  To  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  he  had  not  been  long  consigned 
to  kk  own  guidance^  when  he  was  discovered  in  the  library,  reading 
%t\&tf  old  treatise  on  astrology  which  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  He 
hid  rqected  all  useful  knowledge  for  the  most  obsolete  of  obsolete  sciences 
— Um  old,  abandoned  delusion  of  divination  by  the  stars  I  My  father 
IfttuAttd  heartily  over  the  strange  study  to  which  his  idle  son  had  at  last 
apfiiled  himself,  but  made  no  attempt  to  oppose  his  new  caprice,  and 
sftrcasticslly  presented  him  with  a  telescope  on  his  next  birthday.  I 
akould  remind  you  here,  of  what  you  may  perhaps  have  forgotten,  that  my 

'  er  was  a  philosopher  of  the  Voltaire  school,  who  believed  that  the 
mit  of  human  wisdom  was  to  arrive  at  the  power  of  sneering  at  all 
efithusiasm^i  and  doubting  of  all  truths.  Apart  from  his  philosophy,  he 
was  a  kind-hearted,  easy  man,  of  quick,  rather  than  of  profound  intelli- 
gence. He  could  see  nothing  in  my  brother's  new  occupation,  but  the 
erideDce  of  a  new  idleness,  a  firesh  caprice  which  would  be  abandoned  in 
m  fiiw  months.  My  father  was  not  the  man  to  appreciate  those  yearn- 
ings towards  the  poetical  and  the  spiritual,  which  were  part  of  Alfred's 
temperament,  and  which  gave  to  his  peculiar  studies  of  the  stars  and 
their  influences,  a  certain  charm  altogether  unconnected  wil!i  the  more 
practical  attractions  of  scientific  investigation. 

"  This  idle  caprice  of  my  brother's,  as  my  father  insisted  on  terming 
it,  had  lasted  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  when  there  occurred  the  6rst  of 
a  aesies  of  mysterious  and — as  I  consider  them — supernatural  events, 
with  all  of  which  Alfred  was  very  remarkably  connected.  I  was  myself 
a  witness  of  the  strange  circumstance,  which  I  am  now  about  to  relate 
to  you. 

•*  One  day — my  brother  being  then  sixteen  years  of  age — I  happened 
to  go  into  my  father  s  study,  during  his  absence,  and  found  Alfred  there, 
standing  close  to  a  window,  which  looked  into  the  garden.  1  walked  up  to 
him,  and  observed  a  curious  expression  of  vacancy  and  rigidity  in  his  face, 
eapecially  In  his  eyes.  Although  I  knew  him  to  be  subject  to  what  are 
called  fits  of  absence,  I  still  thought  it  rather  extraordinary  that  he  never 
moved,  and  never  noticed  me  when  I  was  close  to  him.  I  took  his  hand, 
and  asked  if  he  was  unwell.  His  fieeh  felt  quite  cold  ;  neither  my 
loudi  nor  my  voice  produced  the  smallest  sensation  in  him.     Almost  at 
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the  same  moment  when  I  noticed  this,  I  happened  to  be  looking  acciden- 
tally towaids  the  garden.  There  was  my  father  walking  along  one  of  the 
paths,  and  theie»  by  his  side,  walking  with  him,  was  another  Alfred  ! — 
Another,  yet  exactly  the  same  as  the  Alfred  by  whose  side  I  was  stand- 
ing, whose  hand  I  still  held  in  mine  I 

"  Thoroughly  panic-stricken,  I  dropped  his  hand,  and  uttered  a  cry  of 
terror.  At  the  loud  sound  of  my  voice,  the  statue-like  presence  before 
me  immediately  began  to  show  signs  of  animation.  I  looked  round  again 
at  the  garden.  The  figure  of  my  brother,  which  I  had  beheld  there,  was 
gone,  and  I  saw  to  my  horror,  that  my  father  was  looking  for  it — ^looking 
in  all  directions  for  the  companion  (spectre,  or  human  being  ?  )  of  his  walk ! 

"  When  I  turned  towards  Alfred  once  more,  he  had  (if  I  may  so  ex- 
prets  it)  oome  to  life  again,  and  was  asking,  with  his  usual  gentleness  of 
maimer  and  kindness  of  voice,  why  I  was  looking  so  pale  ?  I  evaded 
the  question  by  making  some  excuse,  and  in  my  turn  inquired  of  him, 
how  long  he  had  been  in  my  father's  study. 

'*  <  Surely  you  ought  to  know  best,*  he  answered  with  a  laugh,  '  for 

fou  must  have  been  here  before  me.     It  is  not  many  minutes  ago  since 
was  walking  in  the  garden  with ' 

"  Before  he  could  complete  the  sentence  my  father  entered  the  room. 

*' '  Oh !  here  you  are.  Master  Alfred,'  said  he.  '  May  I  ask  for  what 
purpose  you  took  it  into  your  wise  head  to  vanish  in  that  extraordinary 
manner  ?  Why  you  slipped  away  from  me  in  an  instant,  while  I  was 
picking  a  flower !  On  my  word,  sir,  you  *re  a  better  player  at  hide-and- 
teek  than  your  brother, ---A«  would  only  have  run  into  the  shrubbery, 
you  have  managed  to  run  in  here,  though  how  you  did  it  in  the  time 
passes  my  poor  comprehenRion.  I  was  not  a  moment  picking  the  flower, 
yet  in  that  moment  you  were  gone  1 ' 

<*  Alfred  glanced  suddenly  and  searchingly  at  me;  his  face  became 
deadly  pale,  and,  without  speaking  a  word,  he  hurried  from  the  room. 

"  '  Can  you  explain  this  ?  *  said  my  father,  looking  very  mudi  aston- 
ished. 

'*  I  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  told  him  what  I  had  seen.  He  took 
a  pinch  of  snuff — a  favourite  habit  with  him  when  he  wtis  going  to  be 
Hurtastic,  in  imitation  of  Voltaire. 

«*  *  One  visionary  in  a  family  is  enough,'  said  he ;  *  I  recommend  you 
not  to  turn  yourself  into  a  bad  imitation  of  your  brother  Alfired  1  Send 
your  ghost  afler  me,  my  good  boy  !  I  am  going  back  into  the  garden, 
and  should  like  to  see  him  again  I ' 

'*  Ridicule,  even  much  sharper  than  this,  would  have  had  little  effect 
on  me.  If  I  was  certain  of  anything  in  the  world,  I  was  certun  that  I 
had  seen  my  brother  in  the  study — nay,  more,  had  touched  him, — and 
equally  certain  that  I  had  seen  his  double — ^his  exact  similitude,  in  the 
garden.  As  far  as  any  man  could  know  that  he  was  in  possesnon  of 
his  own  senses,  I  knew  myself  to  be  in  possession  of  mine.  Left  alone 
to  think  over  what  I  had  beheld,  I  felt  a  supernatural  terror  creeping 
through  me — a  terror  which  increased,  when  I  recollected  that,  on  one  or 
two  occasions  friends  had  said  they  had  seen  Alfred  out  of  doors^  when 
we  all  knew  him  to  be  at  home.  These  statements,  which  my  father 
had  laughed  at,  and  had  taught  me  to  laugh  at,  either  as  a  trick,  or  a 
delusion  on  the  part  of  others,  now  recurred  to  my  memory  as  startling 
corroborations  of  what  I  had  just  seen  myself.  The  solitude  of  the  study 
oppressed  me  in  a  manner  which  I  cannot  describe.     I  left  the  apart- 
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metil  to  seek  Alfred,  deterniined  to  question  him,  with  all  possible  cau- 
tion, on  the  Bubject  of  hla  strange  trance,  and  his  sensations  at  the 
monieut  wht?ii  I  had  awakened  him  from  it. 

^*  1  found  him  in  his  bed-room,  still  pale,  and  now  very  thoughtful. 
As  the  first  words  in  reference  to  the  scene  in  the  study  passed  my  lips, 
be  ttarted  violently,  and  entreated  me,  with  very  unusoal  warmth  of  1 
speech  and  manner^  never  to  speak  to  him  on  that  subject  again^ — never, 
if  I  had  any  love  or  regard  for  him  I  Of  course,  I  complied  with  hie 
request.     The  mystery,  however,  was  not  destined  to  end  here. 

*•  About  two  months  after  the  event  which  I  have  just  related,  we  had 
arranged,  one  evening,  to  go  to  the  theatre.  My  lather  had  insisted  that 
Alfred  sliould  be  of  the  parly,  otherwise  he  would  certainly  have  de- 
dined  accompanying  us ;  for  he  had  no  inclination  whatever  for  public 
•nmaements  of  any  kind.  However,  with  his  usual  docility,  he  prepared 
to  obey  my  father  s  desire,  by  going  up-st^ra  to  put  on  his  evening  dress. 
It  WBB  winter-time,  so  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  candle  with  him, 

•*  We  waited  in  the  drawing-room  for  his  return  a  very  long  time,  so 
Iang»  that  my  father  was  on  the  point  of  sending  up-stairs  to  remind  him 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  when  Alfred  reappeared  without  the  candle 
which  he  iiad  taken  with  him  from  the  room.  The  ghastly  alteration 
that  had  passed  over  his  face — the  hideous,  death-look  that  distorted  his 
features  1  shall  never  forget, — ^I  a\m\l  see  it  to-morrow  on  the  scaffold  1 

**  Before  either  my  father  or  I  could  utter  a  word,  my  brother  said : — 
*  I  have  been  taken  suddenly  ill ;  but  I  am  better  now.  Do  you  still 
wish  me  to  go  to  the  theatre  V 

**  *  Certainly  not,  my  dear  Alfred/  answered  my  father ;  *  we  must 
send  for  the  doctor  imtnedliately/ 

**  •  Fray  do  not  call  in  the  doctor,  sir ;  he  would  be  of  no  use.  I  will 
tell  you  why,  if  you  will  let  me  speak  to  you  alone.' 

**  My  father,  looking  seriously  alarmed,  signed  to  me  to  leave  the  room. 
For  more  than  half  an  hour  I  remained  absent,  sneering  almost  unendurable 
tuipexue  and  anxiety  on  my  brother's  account.  When  I  was  recalled,  I 
efaierred  that  Alfred  was  quite  calm,  though  still  deadly  pale.  JMy 
IbChei^s  manner  displayed  an  agitation  which  I  had  never  observed  in  it 
tebre.  He  rose  fi^m  his  chair  when  I  re-entered  the  room,  and  left  me 
alone  with  my  brother. 

** '  Promise  me,*  said  Alfred,  in  answer  to  my  entreaties  to  know  what 
had  happ^ed,  '  promise  that  you  will  not  ask  me  to  tell  you  more  than 
iDy  father  has  permitted  me  to  tell  It  is  his  desire  that  I  should  keep 
eef^n  things  a  secret  from  you,' 

••  I  gave  the  required  promise,  but  gave  it  most  unwillingly.  Alfred 
then  proceeded. 

**  •  When  I  left  you  to  go  and  dress  for  the  theatre,  I  feJt  a  sense  of 
eppieision  all  over  me,  which  I  cannot  describe*  As  sooti  us  I  was  alone, 
tl  seemed  as  if  some  part  of  the  life  within  me  was  slowly  wasting  away. 
I  could  hardly  breathe  the  air  around  me,  big  drops  of  perspiration  burst 
out  on  my  fijrehead,  and  then  a  feeling  of  terror  seized  me  which  I  was 
utieriy  unable  to  control  Some  of  those  strange  fancies  of  seeing  my 
mother's  spirit,  which  used  to  influence  me  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
came  back  agaui  to  my  mind,  I  ascended  the  stairs  slowly  and  pain- 
fully»  not  daring  to  look  behind  me,  for  1  heard — yes,  heartl  I — something 
following  me.  When  I  bad  got  into  my  room,  and  had  shut  the  door,  I 
began  to  recover  my  self-possession  a  little.     But  the  sense  of  oppression 
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mM  etill  as  heavy  on  me  as  erer,  when  I  approached  the  wardrohe  to  get 
out  my  dothei.  Jtiit  as  I  Btrelched  forth  my  hand  to  turn  the  key,  I 
«aw,  lo  my  horror,  the  two  doore  of  the  wardrobe  opening  of  themselves, 
opening  slowly  and  ralentiy.  The  candle  went  out  at  the  same  moment, 
and  the  whole  inside  of  the  wardrobe  became  to  me  like  a  great  mirror^ 
with  a  brighl  light  shining  in  the  middle  of  it.  Out  of  that  light  there 
eaiBe  a  figure,  the  exact  counterpart  of  myselt  Over  its  breast  hung  an 
nfok  acroU,  and  on  that  I  read  the  warning  of  my  own  death,  and  a 
^lev^aliioo  of  the  d^tiniea  of  my  lather  and  his  race.  Do  not  ask  me 
"■  '  [  wcR  the  wof^  OQ  die  terDll,  I  have  given  my  promise  not  to  tell 
T&u.  I  may  only  ny  that,  aa  toon  as  I  had  read  allj  the  room  grew 
dark,  and  the  viaiofi  disappeared** 

*'  Forgetful  of  my  promise,  I  enlroated  Alfi^  lo  repeat  to  me  the 
woida  on  the  scroll.  He  smiled  sadly,  and  refused  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
jed  any  more.  I  next  sought  out  my  father,  ai>d  begged  him  to  divulge 
the  secret  Still  sceptical  to  the  last,  he  answered  that  one  diseased 
iinaginalioii  in  the  &inily  was  enough,  and  that  he  would  not  permit  me 
ta  nm  the  risk  of  being  mfeeted  by  Alfred's  mental  malady.  I  passed 
the  whole  of  that  day  and  the  next  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  alarm 
which  nothing  could  tranquillize.  The  sight  I  had  seen  in  the  study 
fare  a  torible  significance  to  the  little  that  my  brother  had  told  me.  I 
was  uneasy  if  he  was  a  moment  out  of  my  sight.  There  was  something 
m  hia  expreauon,— calm  and  even  cheerful  as  it  was^ — which  made  me 
*«ad  tke  worst. 

**  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  the  occurrenee  I  have  just 
falrteJ»  I  n»e  very  early,  after  a  sleepless  nighty  and  went  into  Alfred's 
hrJitimn  He  vras  awake,  and  welcomed  me  with  more  than  usual 
■Ktliuii  and  ktodnes^  As  I  drew  a  chair  to  his  bedside,  he  asked  me 
lo  gat  ]pm,  ink,  and  paper,  and  write  down  something  from  his  dictation. 
I  otayoct  si)d  found  to  my  terror  and  distress,  that  the  idea  of  death 
ma  roopo  pt^ent  to  his  ima^nation  than  ever.  He  employed  me  in 
irritii^  m  statement  of  his  wishes  in  regard  to  the  dbposal  of  all  his  own 
Kllle  poaaeasions,  as  keepsakes  to  be  given,  after  he  was  no  more,  to  my 
&ther,  myself,  the  house-servants,  and  one  or  two  of  his  own  most  inti- 
mate friends.  Over  and  over  again  1  entreated  him  to  tell  me  whether 
he  really  believed  that  his  death  was  near.  He  invariably  replied  that  I 
should  soon  know,  and  then  led  the  conversation  to  indifferent  topics. 
As  the  mommg  advanced,  he  asked  to  see  my  father,  who  came,  accom- 
panied by  the  doctor,  the  latter  having  been  in  attendance  for  the  last 
two  days, 

**  Alfred  took  my  lather's  hand«  and  begged  his  forgiveness  of  any 
offt-nco,  any  disob^ence  of  which  he  had  ever  been  guilty.  Then* 
reaching  out  his  other  hand,  and  taking  mine,  as  1  stood  on  the  opposite 
Md  of  the  bed,  he  asked  what  the  time  was.  A  clock  was  placed  on  the 
mantel-piece  of  the  room,  but  not  in  a  position  in  which  he  could  see  it, 
as  he  now  lay.  I  turned  round  to  look  at  the  dial,  and  answered  that, 
it  was  just  on  the  stroke  of  nine. 

**  *  Farewell  f  said  Alfred,  calmly ;  *  in  this  world,  farewell  for  ever  !* 

•*  The  next  instant  the  clock  struck.  I  felt  his  fingers  tremble  in 
mine,  then  grow  quite  still.  The  doctor  seised  a  hand-mirror  that  lay 
on  the  table,  and  held  it  over  his  lips.  He  was  dead — dead,  as  the 
last  chime  of  the  hour  echoed  througli  the  awful  silence  of  the  room  ! 

'*  I  pass  over  tlie  fin&t  days  of  our  afHiction.     You,  who  have  suQered 
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the  loM  of  a  beloved  sister,  can  well  imagine  their  misery.  1  pass  over 
IheM  days,  and  pause  for  a  moment  at  the  time  when  we  could  speak 
with  tome  calmness  and  resignation  on  the  subject  of  our  bereavement. 
On  the  arrival  of  that  period,  I  ventured^  in  conversation  with  my  father^ 
to  refer  to  the  vision  which  had  been  seen  by  our  dear  Alfred  in  his  bed- 
room, and  to  the  prophecy  which  he  described  himself  as  having  read  upon 
the  supernatural  scrolL 

**  Even  yet  my  father  persisted  in  his  scepticism ;  but  now,  as  it 
•eeoifid  to  me,  more  because  he  was  afraid^  than  because  he  was  unwill- 
mgt  to  believe.  I  again  recalled  to  his  memory  what  I  myself  had  seen 
in  the  study.  I  asked  him  to  recollect  how  certain  Alfred  had  been 
beforehand,  and  how  fatally  right,  about  the  day  and  hour  of  his  death. 
StUl  I  could  get  but  one  answer ;  my  brother  had  died  of  a  nervous 
disofder  (the  doctor  said  so) ;  his  imagination  had  been  diseased  from 
hii  childhood ;  there  was  only  one  way  of  treating  the  vision  which  he 
d&9cnhed  himself  as  having  seen,  and  that  was,  not  to  speak  of  it  again 
between  ourselves;  never  to  speak  of  it  at  all  to  our  friends. 

**  We  were  sitting  in  the  study  during  this  conversation.  It  was 
efcnil^  As  my  father  uttered  the  last  words  of  his  reply  to  me,  I  saw 
hii  eye  turn  suddenly  and  uneasily  towards  the  further  end  of  the  room. 
In  dead  silence,  I  looked  in  the  same  direction,  and  saw  the  door  opening 
slowly  of  itself  The  vacant  space  beyond  was  filled  with  a  bright, 
steady  glow,  which  hid  all  outer  objects  in  the  hall^  and  which  I  cannot 
describe  to  you  by  Ukening  it  to  any  light  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
behold  either  by  day  or  night.  In  my  terror,  I  caught  my  father  by  the 
ann»  and  asked  him^  in  a  whisper,  whether  he  did  not  see  something 
extraordinary  in  the  direction  of  the  doorway? 

"  *  Yes/  he  answered,  in  tones  as  low  as  mine,  *  I  see,  or  fancy  I  see, 
a  strange  light.  The  subject  on  which  we  have  been  speaking  has  im- 
pKMtd  our  feelings  as  it  should  not.  Our  nerves  are  still  unstrung  by 
the  shock  of  the  bereavement  we  have  fiuffered :  our  senses  are  deluding 
tn*     Let  us  look  away  towards  the  garden.* 

••  *  Bat  the  opening  of  the  door,  father;  remember  the  opening  of  the 
ddort' 

"  *  Oun  is  not  the  first  door  which  has  accidentally  flown  open  of 
itjclf' 

'*  *  Then  why  not  shut  it  again  t ' 

•••Why  not,  indeed.  I  will  close  it  at  once,"  He  rose,  advanced  a 
few  paoei^  then  stopped,  and  came  back  to  his  place.  *  It  is  a  warm 
evening,^  he  said,  avoiding  my  eyes,  which  were  eagerly  fixed  on  him, 
'  the  room  will  be  all  the  cooler,  if  the  door  is  suffered  to  remain  open.' 

"  His  face  grew  quite  pale  as  he  spoke.  The  light  lasted  for  a  few 
minutes  longer,  then  suddenly  disappeared.  For  the  rest  of  the  evening 
my  feiber's  manner  was  vejy  much  altered.  He  was  silent  and  thought- 
ful, and  complained  of  a  feeling  of  oppression  and  languor,  which  he  tried 
to  pemuade  himself  was  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  weather.  At  an 
tmusually  early  hour  he  retired  to  his  room. 

•'  The  next  morning,  when  I  got  down  stairs,  I  found,  to  my  astonish- 
mtfiU  that  the  servants  were  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  departure  of 
tome  body  from  the  house.  I  made  inquiries  of  one  of  them  who  was 
hurriedly  packing  a  trunk.  '  My  master,  sir,  starts  for  Lyons  the  firet 
thing  this  morning/  was  the  reply.  I  immediately  repaired  to  my 
fathers  room,  and  found  liim  there  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 
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which  he  vfus  reading.     His  face,  as  he  looked  up  at  me  on  my  entrance, 
expressed  the  most  violent  emotiona  of  apprehenBion  and  despair. 

**  •  I  hardly  know  whether  I  am  awake  or  dreaming ;  whether  I  am 
the  dupe  of  a  terrible  delusion,  or  the  victim  of  a  Bupematural  reality  more 
terrible  still/  he  said  in  low  awe-struck  tones  aa  I  approached  him. 
*  One  of  the  prophecies  which  Alfred  told  me  in  private  that  he  had 
read  upon  the  scroll,  has  come  true  t  He  predicted  the  loss  of  the  bulk 
of  my  fortune — here  is  the  letter,  which  informs  me  that  the  merchant 
at  Lyons  in  whose  hands  my  money  was  placed,  has  become  a  bank- 
rupt. Can  the  occurrence  of  this  ruinous  calamity  be  the  chance  fulfil- 
ment of  a  mere  guess  ?  Or  was  the  doom  of  my  family  really  revealed 
to  my  dead  son  ?  I  go  to  Lyons  immediately  to  know  the  truth  ;  this 
letter  may  have  been  wTitten  under  false  information;  it  may  be  the 
work  of  an  impostor.  And  yet,  Alfred's  redpiction — I  shudder  to  think 
of  it  I' 

"*  The  light,  father  V  I  exclainned, '  the  light  we  saw  last  night  in  the 
study !' 

"  *  Hush  !  don't  speak  of  it !  Alfred  said  that  I  should  be  warned  of 
the  truth  of  the  prophecy,  and  of  its  immediate  fulfilment,  by  the  shining 
of  the  same  supernatural  light  that  he  had  seen — I  tried  to  disbelieve 
what  I  beheld  last  night — I  hardly  know  whether  1  dare  believe  it  even 
now  !  This  prophecy  ia  not  the  last :  there  are  others  yet  to  be  fulfilled 
— but  let  us  not  speak,  let  us  not  think  of  them  I  I  must  start  at  once 
for  Lyons ;  I  must  be  on  the  spot,  if  this  horrible  news  is  true,  to  save 
what  I  can  from  the  wreck*  The  letter — give  me  back  the  letter ! — I 
must  go  directly  1 ' 

"  He  hurried  from  the  room*  I  followed  him;  and»  with  «ome 
difficulty,  obtained  permission  to  be  the  companion  of  his  momentous 
journey.  When  we  arrived  at  Lyons,  we  found  tliat  the  statement  in 
the  letter  was  true.  My  fathers  fortune  was  gone  :  a  mere  pittance, 
derived  from  a  small  estate  that  had  belonged  to  my  mother,  was  all  that 
was  letl  to  us. 

**  My  father's  health  gave  way  under  this  misfortune.  He  never 
refened  again  to  Alfred's  prediction,  and  I  was  afraid  to  mention  the 
subject ;  but  I  saw  that  it  was  aftecting  his  mind  quite  as  painfully  as 
the  loss  of  his  property.  Over,  and  over  again,  he  checked  himself  veiy 
strangely  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  to  me  about  my  brother, 
1  saw  that  there  was  some  secret  pressing  heavily  on  his  mind,  w  hich  he 
was  afraid  to  disclose  to  me.  It  was  useless  to  ask  for  his  confidence. 
His  temper  had  become  irritable  under  disaster;  perhaps,  also»  under 
the  dread  uncertainties  which  were  now  evidently  tormenting  him  in 
secret.  My  situation  was  a  very  sad,  and  a  very  dreary  one,  at  tliat 
time :  I  had  no  remembrances  of  the  past  that  were  not  mournful  and 
aftnghting  remembraiicea ;  I  had  no  hopes  for  the  future  that  were  not 
darkened  by  a  vague  presentiment  of  troubles  and  perils  to  come ;  and  I 
was  expressly  forbidden  by  my  father  to  say  a  word  about  the  terrible 
events  which  had  cast  an  unnatural  gloom  over  my  youthful  careeri  to 
any  of  the  friends  (yourself  included)  whose  counsel  and  whose  sym- 
pathy might  have  guided  and  sustained  me  in  the  day  of  trial. 

"  We  returned  to  Paris ;  sold  our  house  there ;  and  retired  to  live  on  the 
small  estate,  to  which  I  have  referred,  as  the  last  possession  left  us.  We 
had  not  ken  many  days  in  our  new  abode,  when  my  father  imprudently 
ex|>osed  himself  to  a  heavy  shower  of  rain^  and  sutfered,  iu  consequences 
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\  a  violent  attack  of  cold.     This  temporary  malady  was  not  dreaded 
the  medical  attendant ;  but  it  was  soon  aggravated  by  a  fever,  pro- 
lueed  as  much  by  the  anxiety  and  distress  of  mind  from  which  he  eon- 
inued  to  suifer,  as  by  any  other  cause.     Still  the  doctor  gave  hope  ;  but 
Ittill  he  grtw  daily  worse — so  much  worse,  that  I  removed  my  bed  into 
"  1  room,  and  never  quitted  him  night  or  day, 

'*  One  m'ght  I  had  fallen  asleep,  overpowered  by  fatigue  and  anxiety, 
rhen  1  was  awakened  by  a  cry  from  my  father.  I  instantly  trimmed 
he  hght,  and  ran  to  his  side.  lie  ^vas  sitting  up  in  bed»  with  his  eyes 
[  on  tlie  dooFi  which  had  been  letl  ajar  to  ventilate  the  room.  I  saw 
in  that  direction^  and  asked  what  was  the  matter.  He  mur- 
wome  t^xpressions  of  affection  tow^ards  me^  and  begged  me  to  sit 
hiJ  bedside  till  the  morning ;  but  gave  no  definite  answer  to  my 
iuestion.  Once  or  twice,  I  thought  he  wandered  a  little  ;  and  I  observed 
I  he  oecastonally  moved  his  hand  under  the  pillow,  as  if  searching  for 
liing  there.  However,  when  the  morning  came,  he  appeared  to  be 
lite  calm  and  self-possessed.  The  doctor  arrived  ;  and  pronouncing  him 
be  better,  retired  to  the  dressing-room  to  write  a  prescription.  The 
aoment  his  back  was  turned,  my  father  laid  his  weak  hand  on  my  arm, 
ad  whispered  faintly  : — '  Last  night  I  saw  the  supernatural  light  again 
— the  second  prediction — true,  true — my  death  this  time — the  same 
hour  as  Alfred^s — nine — nine  o'clock,  this  morning/  He  paused  a 
HMMnent  through  weakness ;  then  added  : — *  Take  that  sealed  paper 
— umder  the  pillow — when  I  am  dead,  read  it-— now  go  into  the  dressing- 
room — my  watch  is  there — I  have  heard  the  church  clock  strike  eight ; 
|j6t  roe  see  how  long  it  is  now  till  nine — go^go  «^uickly  1' 

**  Horror-stricken,  moving  and  acting  like  a  man  in  a  trance,  I  silently 
•jed  hira.  The  doctor  was  still  in  the  dressing-room  :  despair  made 
I  catch  eagerly  at  any  chance  of  saving  my  father ;  I  told  his  medical 
Itetidant  what  I  had  just  heard ^  and  entreated  advice  and  assistance 
without  delay. 
**  *  He  is  a  little  delirious/  said  the  doctor — *  don*t  be  alarmed  :  we 
cheat  him  out  of  his  dangerous  idea,  and  so  perhaps  save  his  life* 
here  is  the  watch  ?'  (I  produced  it) — '  See  :  it  is  ten  minutes  to  nine, 
will  put  back  the  hands  one  hour ;  that  will  give  good  time  for  a  corn- 
sing  draught  to  operate.  There  I  take  him  the  watchj  and  let  him  see 
he  fjdse  time  with  his  own  eyes.  He  w^ill  be  comfortably  asleep  before 
he  hour  hand  gets  round  again  to  nine/ 

**  I  went  back  with  the  watch  to  my  father^s  bed-side,  *  Too  slow,* 
he  mumiured,  as  he  looked  at  the  dial — *  too  slow  by  an  hour^the 
churth  clock — I  counted  eight/ 

•*  *  Father  !  dear  father !  you  are  mistaken/  I  cried,  •  /  counted  also : 
it  was  only  seven/ 

**  *  Only  seven  !*  he  echoed  faintly*  *  another  hour  then — another  hour 
to  live  !*  He  evidently  believed  what  I  had  said  to  him.  In  spite  of  the 
&tal  experiences  of  the  past,  I  now  ventured  to  hope  the  best  from  our 
•tratagfm,  as  I  resumed  my  place  by  his  side, 

**  Tlie  doctor  came  in ;  but  my  father  never  noticed  him.  He  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  watch,  which  lay  between  us,  on  the  coverlid. 
When  the  minute  hand  was  within  a  few  seconds  of  indicating  the  false 
hour  of  eight,  he  looked  round  at  me,  murmured  very  feebly  and  doubt- 
inglyt  *  another  hour  to  live  T  and  then  gently  closed  his  eyes,  I  looked 
al  the  watch,  and  saw  that  it  was  just  eight  o'clock,  according  to  our 


In  the  iditiide  of  our  litUe  eotlage,  on  tlie  day  of  mj  faiher^s 
I  opOMd  Ibe  waled  lelter»  whidi  he  had  told  me  to  take  from  the 
^  Im  dealb-bed.  In  pfepormg  to  md  it,  I  tinew  that  I  was 
ptcpMing  for  the  knowledge  of  mj  own  doom ;  but  I  neither  trembled 
nor  wefil.  I  was  b^fond  all  giief :  despur  Rich  ai  mine  was  then,  b 
calm  and  sel^ponened  to  the  lail. 
^*  The  letter  ran  thus ;  — '  AfVer  your  father  and  your  brother  have 
1  tinder  the  fatality  that  pursues  aur  house,  it  is  nght,  my  dear  son, 
that  you  lihoaid  be  warned  how  you  are  included  in  the  last  of  the  pre- 
dictions which  still  remains  unaccomplished*  Know  then^  that  the  ^nal 
lines  read  by  our  dear  Allied  on  the  scroll,  prophesied  that  you  should 
die,  as  we  hare  died,  at  the  &tal  hour  of  nine ;  but  by  a  bloody  and 
Tiolent  death,  the  day  of  which  was  not  foretold.  My  beloved  boy ! 
you  know  not,  you  never  will  know,  what  1  suffered  in  the  possession  of 
this  terrible  secret,  as  the  truth  of  the  Ibnner  prophecies  forced  itself 
more  and  more  plainly  on  my  mind  !  Even  now,  as  I  write,  I  hope 
against  all  hope  ;  believe  vainly  and  desperately  against  all  experience, 
that  this  last,  worst  doom  may  be  avoided-  Be  cautious ;  be  patient ; 
look  well  before  you  at  each  step  of  your  career.  The  fatality  by  which 
you  are  threatened  is  terrible ;  but  there  is  a  Power  above  fatality  ;  and 
before  that  Power  my  spirit  and  my  child's  spirit  now  pray  for  you. 
Remember  this  when  your  heart  is  heavy,  and  your  path  through  life 
grows  dark.  Remember  that  the  better  world  is  still  before  you,  the 
world  where  we  shall  all  meet  I     Farewell !  * 

**  When  I  first  read  those  lines,^!  read  them  with  the  gloomy,  immov- 
able resignation  of  the  Eastern  fatalists ;  and  that  resignation  never  left 
me  afterwards*  Here,  in  this  prison,  I  feel  it,  calm  as  ever,  I  bowed 
patiently  to  my  doom,  when  it  was  only  predicted :  I  bow  to  it  as 
patiently  now,  when  it  is  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment.  You  have 
often  wondered,  my  firiend,  at  the  tranquil,  equable  sadness  of  my 
manner :  after  what  I  have  just  told  you,  can  you  wonder  any  longer  i 

**  But  let  me  return  for  a  moment  to  the  past.  Though  I  had  no 
hope  of  escaping  the  fatality  which  had  overtaken  my  father  and  my 
brother,  my  life,  after  my  double  bereavement,  was  the  existence  of  all 
others  which  might  seem  most  likely  to  evade  the  accomplishment  of  ray 
fMredicted  doom.  Yourself  and  one  other  friend  excepted,  I  saw  no  society; 
my  walks  were  limited  to  the  cottage  garden  and  the  neighbouring 
fields,  and  my  every-day,  unvarying  occupation  was  confined  to  that 
hard  and  resolute  course  of  study,  by  wliich  alone  I  could  hope  to  pre- 
Y«Jt  my  mind  from  dwelling  on  what  I  had  suffered  in  the  past,  or  on 
what  I  might  still  be  condemned  to  suffer  in  the  future*  Never  waa 
there  a  life  more  quiet  and  more  uneventful  than  mine  1 

•'  You  know  how  I  awoke  to  an  ambition,  which  irresistibly  impelled 
me  to  change  this  mode  of  existence.  News  from  Paris  penetrated  even  to 
my  obscure  retreat,  and  disturbed  my  self-imposed  tranquillity,  I  heard 
of  the  last  errors  and  weaknesses  of  Loub  the  Sixteenth  ;  I  heard  of  the 
assembling  of  the  States-General;  and  I  knew  that  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  begun.     The  tremendous  cmeigencies  of  that  epoch  drew  men 
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of  sll  characters  frooi  priyate  tc  public  pursiuts,  and  made  pdttios  the 
neoMsity  mther  than  the  choice  of  every  Frenchman's  life.  The  great 
diange  preparing  for  the  country  acted  universally  on  individuals,  even 
io  the  humblest,  and  it  acted  on  rne, 

"  I  was  elected  a  deputy,  more  for  the  sake  of  the  name  I  bore,  than 
on  MOOunt  of  any  little  influence  which  my  acquirements  and  my  clia* 
zmeUr  mifht  have  exercised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  country  abode. 
I  raoioved  to  PariS)  and  took  my  seat  in  the  Chamber^  little  thinking  at 
thai  time,  of  the  crime  and  the  bloodshed  to  which  our  revolution,  so 
moderate  in  its  beginning,  would  lead ;  little  thinking  that  I  had  taken 
the  first,  irretrievable  step  towards  the  bloody  and  the  violent  death 
which  was  lying  in  store  for  me. 

**  Need  1  go  on  ?  You  know  how  warmly  I  joined  the  G  iron  din 
party  ;  you  know  how  we  have  been  sacrificed ;  you  know  what  the 
diiih  is  which  I  and  my  brethren  are  to  suffer  to-morrow.  On  now 
ioding,  I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  beginning:  — Judge  not  of  my 
nanmtive  till  you  have  seen  with  your  own  eyes  what  really  takes 
fJaod  in  the  morning.  I  have  carefiUly  abatained  from  all  comment,  f 
imj%  limply  related  events  as  they  happened^  forbearing  to  add  my  ovm 
Ykwi  of  their  signiBcance,  my  own  ideas  on  the  explanation  of  winch 
they  admit.  You  may  believe  us  to  have  been  a  family  of  nervous 
visionaries,  witnesses  of  certain  remarkable  contingencies;  victims  of 
curious,  but  not  impossible  chances,  which  we  have  tancifully  and  falsely 
interpreted  into  supernatural  events.  1  leave  you  undisturbed  in  this 
conviction  (if  you  really  feel  it);  to-morrow  you  will  think  differently; 
to-morrow  you  will  be  an  altered  man.  In  the  mean  time»  remember 
what  1  now  say,  as  you  would  remember  my  dying  words  i — ^Last  night 
I  saw  the  supernatural  radiance  which  warned  my  father  and  my 
brother ;  and  which  warns  me^  that,  whatever  the  time  when  the  execu- 
tion begins,  whatever  the  order  in  which  the  twenty-one  Girondins  are 
chosen  for  death,  I  shall  be  the  man  who  kneels  under  the  guillotine,  as 
the  dock  strikes  nine !  " 


It  was  morning.  Of  the  ghastly  festivities  of  the  night  no  sign 
remained.  The  prison-hall  wore  an  altered  look,  as  the  twenty-one  con- 
demned men  {fv>llowed  by  those  who  were  ordered  to  witness  their  execii- 
limi)  were  marched  out  to  the  carts  appointed  to  take  them  from  the 
dnMeom  to  the  tcaflbld. 

flie  sky  was  cloudless,  the  sun  warm  and  brilliant,  as  the  Girondin 
leaders  and  their  companions  were  drawn  slowly  through  the  streets  to 
the  place  of  execution.  Duprnt  and  Marigny  were  placed  in  separate 
vehicles:  the  contrast  in  their  demeanour  at  that  awfttl  moment  was 
strongly  marked.  The  features  of  the  doomed  man  still  preserved  their 
noble  and  melancholy  repose ;  his  glance  was  steady ;  his  colour  never 
changed.  The  fece  of  Marigny,  on  the  contrary,  displayed  the  strongest 
agitation ;  he  was  pale  even  to  his  lips.  The  terrible  narrative  he  had 
beofdp  the  anticipation  of  the  final  and  appalling  proof  by  which  its  truth 
was  now  to  be  tested,  had  robbed  him,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  of  all 
his  self-possescioa.  Duprat  had  predicted  truly ;  the  morrow  had  come> 
and  he  was  an  altered  man  already. 

The  carts  drew  up  at  the  foot  of  the  scaflTold  which  was  soon  to  be 
stained  with  the  blood  of  twenty-one  human  Wings.  The  condemned 
deputies  mounted  it;  and  ranged  themselves  at  the  end  opposite  the 
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guillotine.  The  prisoners  who  were  to  b^old  the  execution  remained  in 
their  cart  Before  Duprat  ascended  the  steps,  he  took  his  friend's  hand 
for  the  last  time  :  ''  Farewell  I  "  he  said,  cabaaly,  **  Farewell !  I  go  to 
my  father,  and  my  brother  !     Remember  my  words  of  last  night." 

With  straining  eyes,  and  bloodless  cheeksi  Karigny  saw  Duprat  take 
his  position  in  the  middle  row  of  his  companions  who  stood  in  three 
ranks  of  seven  each.  Then  the  awful  speeU^le  of  t)ie  execution  began. 
After  the  first  seven  deputies  had  sufiered  there  was  a  pause ;  the  hor- 
rible traces  of  the  ju<ticial  massacre  were  b«mg  removed.  When  the 
execution  proceeded,  Duprat  was  the  third  taken  from  the  middle  rank 
of  the  condemned.  As  he  came  forward,  and  stood  for  an  instant  erect 
mider  the  guillotine^  he  looked  with  a  smile  on  his  friend,  and  repeated 
in  a  dear  voice  the  word,  "  Remember  /  " —  then  bowed  himself  on  the 
Uock.  The  blood  stood  still  at  Marigny's  heart,  as  he  looked  and 
Mitened,  during  the  moment  of  silence  that  followed.  That  moment 
past,  the  church  clocks  of  Paris  struck.  He  dropped  down  in  the  cart, 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands ;  for  through  the  heavy  beat  of  the 
hour  he  heaid  the  &11  of  the  fatal  steel. 

**  Prav,  sir,  was  it  nine  or  ten  that  struck  just  now  f '  said  one  of 
Marigny  s  fellow-prisoners  to  an  officer  of  the  guard  who  stood  near 
thf  cart. 

The  person  addressed  referred  to  his  watch,  and  answered — 
"  NiNB  o'clock  I " 
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^'  TuBH,  sailor,  turn !  nor  tempt  the  waves  ; 
Thy  sire,  thy  uncle,  met  their  graves 

Ui  the  deep  treacherous  sea ; 
Then  shun  its  dangers,  ere  too  late. 
And  oh !  remember  well  their  fate. 

Lest  the  same  tomb  hold  thee  ! " 

^*  Before  your  counsel  I  admire. 
How  did  your  relative  expire  ?  " 

The  hardy  seaman  said. 
^^  You  sure  must  know,"  his  friend  replied, 
^^  My  honoured  sire  and  uncle  died. 

Each  quietly  in  his  bed." 

*<  Then,"  asked  the  sailor,  ^^  how  can  you. 
Feeling  as  you  would  have  me  do, 

Tempt  recklessly  their  doom  ! 
Say,  how  dare  you,  at  evening's  dose, 
Seek  fearlessly  your  calm  repose 

On  your  relation's  tomb  ?  " 

M.A.B. 
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LETTEB   I. 

Dearxst  Mabel,  Seville,  Jan,  9,  lasg. 

The  enchanted  city  still  encircles  me  with  her  Moorish  girdle  of 
Lfattlements  and  lowers.     The  winter  continues  to  be  as  sultn-  as  usual, 
and  the  roses  by  the  banks  of  Guadalquivir  bloom  uiiwashcd   save   by 
ibe   dews  and  the  Infanta's  gardeners,       Oflcn»  in   my  early  iztoming 
walk^  1  see  young  men  in  the  gay  costume  of  the  Andakisians,  scale  the 
little  [lalisade  defences,  and  with   the   hasty  hand   of  stealth  pluck  a] 
fiower  or  two,  eluding  the  truly  Spanitsh  vigilance  of  the  horticultural 
st&flT,  to  say  nothing  of  the  military  point  of  honour  (bayonet,  of  course) 
which  guards  the  palace  portal  just  over  ibc  way*     I  see  these  depre*  1 
dations  and  sigh,  not  for  the  national  disregard  of  royal  property,  but 
because  1  know  the  happy  pilferer  will   soon    see   his   fragrant '  sjwil 
twined  in  the  raven  tresses  of  his  dark-e\ed  Andaluza.     Talking  about  i 
dark  eyes  there    are   some  wry  dangerous  lightnings  shot  from  the 
dusk  of  the  cloudy  mantilla  (if  the  semitransparent  black  blonde  whickj 
deeply  borders  it  may  jtoetically  license  that  shiny  silk  j)iece  of  attire] 
to  he  called  cloudy,  but  you  see  my  clouds  were  necossarv  for  my  light- 
ning), and  I  should  liave  been  struck   many  times  if  I  did   not  wear  a 
talismatj,  that  you  know  of,  over  my  heart.     That  miniature  is  like  the 
Goigon*s  head   (I  don't  mean  that  the  portraits  resemble  each  other),  a 
shie&  against  beauty's  glances  by  superior  beauty.     It  has  not  petrified 
many  of  the  fair  maidens  of  Seville  yet,  and,  indeed,  it  would  l>e  a  pity, 
a^i  tteir  charms  are  not  of  the  sculpturesque  order;  but,  as  far  as  con- 

erns  them,  it  has  silently  smiled  my  heart  into  stone  and  mode  a 

ilaee  of  my  bosom,  whereiii   the  memory  of  the   miniat»u^*s  original 
Imprisoned  Swells  alone.     I  think  you  know  the  high  ideal   type  of 

eauty  T  most  admire,  I  have  told  you  so  many  times,  but,  if  you  have 

llhrgot,  a^  being  a  ladv,  you  have  a  ri^ht  to  do,  I  need   not  remind  you, 

for  you  will  i^erccive  it  at  once  on  a  little  reflection.    Now,  if  you  have 

ione  looking  at  yourself  in  the  glass  (don't  be  angr) ,  Miss  Vanity),  we 

firiU  return  to  Seville  and  the  object  which,  without  vanity,  I  may  prc- 

I'aumr  interests  you  most  (knowbig  of  nothing  else)  in  that  city;  \o  wit 

|(as  vul^mr  authors  without  any  visible  reason  often  write  instead  of  cii.), 

wit,l  say,  myself.    I  would  have  you  to  know,  then,  for  your  greater 

liBtisfaction".  with  regard  to  that  most   intoresting  object,  that  I  am 

exceedingly  well,   and   tliat  1  have  everj'  reason  to   ttink   my   friends 

were  deceived  in  supposing  my  lungs  wore  about  to  strike  work,  and  I 

feel  confident,  uidess  something  else  happens,  I  shall  for  some  time 

die  their  breathless  expectationsw 
Your  last  letter  is  all  fiill  of  anxious  inquiries,  with  which  I  beg  in 
future  ix)  be  troubled  no  more,  for  I  am  too  fond  of  writing  about 
-  invsi?1f  to  give  up  any  part  of  that  prerogative  to  my  correspondents, 
l^ivhom  1  expect  and  enjoin  to  write  in  return  about  themselves,  on  pain 
I l>f  instant  erasure  from  my  good  (blotting)  books.  You  will  have  pro- 
[twbly  lieanl  that  1  am  exi>ectir>g  nty  friend ;  I  need  not  tell  you  what 
tfeiend,  for  even  if  you  shouhl  know  nothing  of  this  sudden  and  very 
lliiiid  iilea  of  his^  you  cannot  bo  at   a  loss,  for  you  have  long  enough 
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occupied  tbe  principftl  apttrtinent  in  my  breast  to  be  aware  who  is  your 
feJIow-lixIger  on  the,  second  floor.  Indeed,  1  am  beginning  to  feel  the 
want  of  a  friend ;  not  that  I  can  be  said  to  be  slrictiy  londy,  for  I  have 
in  the  society  of  Seville  a  crowd  of  roost  amiable  acquaintanc4}s,  whom 
I  like,  some  of  them  very  much,  and  who  have  been  most  kind  to  me 
on  very  little  provocation,  But  (unfortutmtcly !  or  foitunately  !)  the 
heart  of  man,  which  is  a  polypus  as  well  as  a  bivalve,  cannot  quickly 
close  lis  hundred  feelers  around  new  objects,  and  the  fact  is,  that  I 
have  felt  melancholy  at  times. 

Do  not  laugh,  hard-hearted  maiden  !  I  know  you  think  I  laugh  all 
day  lonf}f,  because  it  always  makes  me  merry  to  be  in  your  presence. 
"  Am  1  1^0  very  amusing  V*  you  say.  Not  the  least ;  but,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  my  pulse  bents  quicker  in  your  presence.  The 
same  effect  is  produced  by  brandy  or  sudden  fright »  People  always 
laugh  when  they  are  tipsy  or  startled,  or  have  the  blood  galloping 
through  their  veins  from  violent  exercise  ;  dancing,  for  instance.  We 
all  know^  what  small  wit  will  do  for  ball-rooma.  That  you  should  pr(v 
duce  the  same  resnlt  as  brandy  is  natural,  for  you  are  truly  an  intoxi- 
cating spirit ;  but,  so  far  from  being  a  sudden  fright,  I  live  in  hopes 
that  you  may  prove  a  permanent  l>eauty— constant,!  mean. 

What  nonsense  1  write !  Do  I?  My  dear  child,  this  is  a  love- 
letter,  and  if  there  was  not  plenty  of  nonsense  in  it,  it  would  stand  you 
in  no  sort  of  stead  when  you  come  into  court  to  prove  a  breach  of 
promise  against  me  for  marrying  the  lovely  Maria  de  la  Anunciacion 
—  a  curious  name,  but  a  very  pretty  person,  I  assure  you.  Shall  I 
describe  her!  No.  Look  at  yourself  in  the  glass  again,  and  alter  the 
colour  of  the  eyes  and  hair  to  jet-black ;  imagine  a  dark,  mysterious, 
passionate,  earnestness,  instead  of  sweet,  intelh'gent,  domestic,  truly 
English  smile  (by  the  way»  I  know  you  are  frowning  with  a  terrible 
thmider-cloud  drawn  across  the  heaven  of  your  brow,  at  my  mention  of 
this  beautiful  creature),  and  you  will  have  more  than  a  tolerable  idea  of 
her.  Indeed  the  features  are  so  like  that  it  pleases  me  to  look  at  her ; 
she  reminds  me  of  my  own  Mabel,  "  \^^y  don't  I  look  at  my  own 
Mabefs  miniature  then  t"  Unreasonable  woman !  I  can  t  be  always 
pulling  your  miniature  out  of  the  waistcoat  pocket  nearest  ray  hearU 
People  would  stare,  and  think  me  a  moonstruck  lover.  But  there  is 
no  objectionable  singularity  in  looking  at  live  ladies.  Well,  you  are 
not  quite  satisBed  afler  all ;  then  1  will  teli  you,  she  is  not  a  live  lady 
any  more  than  your  portrait,  only  she  is  larger,  and  better  painted,  by 
one  Murillo^  a  celebrated  artist  m  his  day,  whose  works  are  still  much 
valued.  There  is  a  good  collection  of  them  in  the  museum  of  this  his 
native  city^  and  the  charming  Anunciacion  is  one  of  them. 

H^ —  has  written  that  he  is  coming  out  bv  the  steamer  of  the  27th 
to  console  me  in  my  exile,  "Htjw  good  of  him  1**  you  will  say,  and 
call  him  a  dear  creature,  in  the  language  of  your  sex.  In  any  case,  it 
would  be  a  very  kind  deed  to  go  such  a  distance  to  console  a  cheerful 
invalid,  who  has  next  to  nothing  the  matter  with  him,  even  if  he  were 
not  otherwise  than  in  the  mind  to  travel,  for  a  start  of  BAeen  hundred 
miles  alone  is  not  a  light  undertaking.  But  in  his  case,  wearied  as  be 
is  with  that  dreadful  expedition  over  the  western  deserts,  whose  hard- 
shins  have  made  him  very  fond  of  happy  England,  it  is  an  act  of  mast 
self-sacrificing  friendship  to  exchange  tne  peace  and  quiet  and  com- 
fortable living  of  home  for  the  stringy  olfas  and   ravenous  fleas  of 
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tnivel  Yoii,  dear  creatures,  who  liave  all  your  lives  been 
looasiouied  to  a  nice  joint  and  plenty  of  rice-puddtng  at  luiicljoon>time 
ate  afi  to  be  magnificently  stoical  and  in«litl*?rent  about  good  or  bad 
living,  deeming^  in  your  innocent  hearts,  that  the  whole  difference  is 
compriaed  m  the  absence  or  presence  of  smarts  made-dishes,  which 
partly^  peihapt,  owing  to  the  simple  elemeub  or  aliments  of  natural 
philosofhT  above  alluded  to,  you  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  with  a 
specious  calmness  at  dinner* 

I  have  been  imagining  alt  sorts  of  delightful  expeditions  to  make 
when  H —  arrives,  which  (D.  V.)  will  be  liUle  more  than  a  fortivighfc 
now*  I  have  been  so  busy  counting  off  the  days  since  I  got  his  letter, 
there  are  only  these  wearisome  eighteen  left.  I  wrote  immediately  to 
tell  him  to  bring  out  some  light  ornamentul  wares  of  English  manufac- 
ture, whose  wile  will  give  him  a  character  and  profession  on  the  road ; 
for  my  idea  is,  not  to  travel  as  ordinary  stupid  tourists,  gaping  at  pic- 
tures and  churches,  and  being  cheated^  ciceronied,  by  that  raff  and  scum 
of  the  people,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  disadvantage  of  such  tra- 
vellers; but  to  go  from  village  to  village  dealing  with,  and  living  with, 
the  people  at  Targe,  or  rather,  the  peasantry  at  small.  My  own  pro- 
fession is  to  be  thatof  a  jounieying  jeweller,  and  seller  of  potent  channs 
and  talismans*  emcifixes,  &c.,  which  I  shall  make  and  engrave  with 
hieroglyph  inscriptions  for  the  credulous.  All  nations  have  a  suspicion 
of,  and  a  contempt  for,  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  mere  travellers. 

^^  ]*d  be  a  bagman  the  coimtry  to  acour, 

Ditpoftiiig  of  w&res  to  the  ruittes  I  meet. 
To  write  a  romanlic,  aiiventiirauj^  tour. 

Of  the  bijoui  I  lell  tmd  die  boobies  1  dieat/' 

Of  course  H — ,  being  an  author  as  well  as  myself,  we  shall,  between 
US,  do  a  work  in  two  volumes^  and  make  Ihera  very  voluminous.  1  for 
my  part  think  travels  the  stupidest  things  in  the  world,  but  we  arc 
crcdddy  informed  that  the  public  reads  tliem  voraciously,  and,  as  wc 
have  chosen  the  profession  of  swine^feeders,  we  must  prepare  the  swill 
acconlingly.  The  critics,  wise  pigs,  who  have  the  first  pick  of  (he 
trou^  and  who  prefer  plain  home-grown  barley  to  the  plate  and  dish- 
washings  of  foreign  cookery,  will  no  doubt  treat  us  with  their  usual 
taste  and  forbearance.  1  tdink  we  shall  ride  on  donkeys,  which  will 
give  a  convenient  handle  (o  our  (acetious  reviewers.  "  The  flat  and 
tedious  narration  of  this  truly  asimne  excursion,  kc.  The  tourists  were 
a  paiiT  of  four,  two  of  whom  relate,  &c/* — **  The  other  two,  though  they 
bore  the  most  burdensome  part  in  the  hardships  of  the  jouniey,  and 
though  they  could  not  well  have  observed  less  or  described  it  worse 
than  their  companions,  have  not  as  vet  favoured  us  with  their  tak^^'  &o. 
— AtiaSf  SuHf  or  Satirist^  as  it  may  happen,  I  will  cut  it  out  and  send 
it  you,  when  it  appears. 

Mind  you  contrive  that  H —  sees  you  before  lie  comes  away  from 
England,  for  of  course  1  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  the  la&t  news,  of  how 
you  were  looking.  Write  and  tell  him  you  have  something  to  send. 
He  will  ride  over,  expecting  some  very  heavy  token,  such  as  a  dozen 
mince  pies  hermetically  sealed ;  and  you  can  charge  him  with  a  snow- 
drop. Don't  blush  !^-of  course  he  knows  all  about  it.  Pray  how  many 
female  confidants  have  you,  my  discreet  princess  7  Mind  you  wear  the 
same  dress  as  in  the  precious  miniature,  that  vou  may  lo<)k  the  same, 
if  possible,  so  tliat  when  he  sees  the  miniature  lie  may  be  able  to  tell 
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me  fou  are  not  altered,  **  Foolish  boy !  "  Am  I  I  I  have  a  right  to 
be  fooltfth«  if  I  please.  And  so,  with  many  ble^^siiigs,  farewell  sweetest 
Mab. 


LETTER   IL 

Seville,  Feb.  9,  iBSSk 

He  did  arrive,  dearei^t  Mab^  and  on  the  very  day.  I  had  a  present!* 
ment,  but  I  was  afraid  to  trust  it  for  fear  of  being  disappointed,  as  one 
always  is  when  hope  is  allowed  to  run  riot.  I  had  cj»]culafed  the  davs 
of  his  voyage  to  a  niw^ty,  and  found  he  must  ^t  to  Cadiz  l>efore  the 
river  steamer  of  the  6th  came  up  the  Guadalquiver.  Therefore  it  wa.«? 
now  or  perhaps  never,  for  there  were  some  doubts  ultiinntt-'ly  of  his 
being  able  to  get  off  on  the  21th  after  all,  I  was  determined  not  to  so 
down  to  the  quay  early,  for  I  felt  sure  my  impatience,  waiting  on  the 
spot  would  prevent  his  arriving,  I  had  inquired,  in  my  morning  walk, 
what  was  the  steamer's  hour,  and  detDrmiued  to  hit  it  exactly.  Rush* 
ing  down  at  the  ap[>ointed  moment  I  found  my  informant  had  told  me 
wrong,  the  boat  bail  arrived  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  On  ihe  quay  (rlown 
a  broad  sloping  causeway,  railed  oflT  from  the  public)  there  was  a  pile  of 
luggage.  A  remnant  of  passengers  yet  bustled  around  it,  arguing, 
struggling,  and  bargaining  with  a  contentious  corapny  of  porters, 
Alas  i  H—  was  not  to  be  seen  among  them.  There  was  still  a  chance; 
he  might  be  one  of  the  passengers  who  had  got  ashore  before  my  com- 
ing down,  and  I  was  just  preparing  to  rush  back  to  the  city  to  ransack 
the  hotels.  Just  then  an  mtcrnal  convulsion  shwk  the  swarm  around 
the  luggage  pile;  out  burst  a  little  Gallego  staggering  under  a  huge 
British  |wrtmanteau,  and  followed  by  its  much  desired  and  now  almost  ^ 
tlespaired  of  proprietor  ^M 

I  saw  hini  come  l>owling  up  the  slope  with  his  familiar  gait,  evidently  ^H 
unconscious  of  my  presence,  and  wearing  that  sturdy  and  almost  hostile  ^* 
deniennour  with  which  a  true  Briton  marches  into  a  strange  city  through 
the  army  of  officious  imp4i>rtuiiates  who  never  fail  to  welcome  the  true 
Briton's  arrival  As  he  passed  the  barrier,  he  came  close  to  me  in  the 
crowd,  still  without  recognising  me,  for  though  straight  l>eforc  his  nose 
I  wa»  dressed  in  the  costume  of  tlie  people*  I  touched  his  eU)ow,  and 
he  turned  upon  me  with  a  look  of  impatient  defiance,  thinking  rae  one 
iierseculor  more.  How  quickly  the  expression  clianged,  and  to  what,  I 
leave  you  to  imagine.  We  rushed  into  each  others  arms^  as  much  as 
the  raanv  great  coats  slung  over  his  shoulders  and  the  deep  folds 
of  cloak  m  which  I  was  enveloped  would  mutually  permit.  Then  saying 
more  than  a  thousand  things  in  a  breath,  or  rather  in  no  breath  at  all, 
we  set  off  in  great  glee  for  my  lodgings,  forgetting  in  the  excitement 
the  poor  little  porter  who  was  following  us  at  full  trot,  panting  and  puflT- 
ing  under  (he  heavy  ]:>ortnmnteau.  We  got  home,  but  were  no  calmer. 
W  0  dined,  but  iirould  not  eat.  We  talked,  but  the  news  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  come  out  quick  enough. 

Of  course,  my  first  and  most  headlong  (heartlong,  I  should  say) 
inquiries  were  a  tier  my  faery  queen.  He  heartlessly  replied  that  iny 
Mab  was  considered  likeH  to  live.  By  some  accident  I  discovered  he 
had  a  letter  from  you ;  ah,  prudish  1  enclosing  the  snowdrop  you  were 
ashamed  to  give  him  in  a  straight -forward,  open-handed  way.  However, 
by  that  means  I  got  a  letter  too;  thanks  to  both.  I,  of  course,  on  hear* 
ng  of  a  iettert  started  up  and  stirred  him  up  to  open  the  heavy  port- 
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miiuteau  forthwith.  Then  it  tunuHl  out  ilmt  in  the  Hurry  fif  eui^toui- 
liouM?  C'xami nations  IIr^  key  had  been  \o^i,  and  I  had  to  wait,  exeerating 
the  whole  administration  of  imports  iti  all  the  i?imina,  while  a  locksmith 
wa5i  sent  for.  Equal ly»  of  course^  you  will  imagine  my  transports  over 
the  letter,  and  how  many  times  !  kissed  the  poor  withered  httlc  flower 
of  colder  climes,  ami  wondered  how  the  tleuee  I  et>iild  have  been  so 
shipKJ  ns  tjot  to  send  you  a  violet  in  my  last ;  hut  I  had  no  idea»  when 
I  thoughtlessly  asked  you  to  send  me  a  snowdrop,  of  the  real  pleasure  it 
has  given  me.  Uow  vatrue  and  dim  is  the  vaunted  itnQgii)ation  of 
poets.  I  have  always  said  that  the  strong  point  of  the  femiile  mind, 
about  which  we  have  so  often  f|uarrelled,  is  miagination.  What  n  pretty 
thoiiglit  it  was  of  you,  my  Mal>,  to  save  me  up  a  leaf  of  the  Chnslmaa 
hoHy*wreatii-H  (with  which,  hy  the  way*  I  pricked  my  lingers  in  tlie  huny 
of  taking  it  aiid  the  snowdrop  out  of  the  douhled  card). 

••  Before  the  fnoe  of  VF inter  stern 
t  Aed  U)  seek  a  iunnli^r  chine, — 
I  mi  lied  Uie  merry  Ciiristmas  lime,— 
I  saw  no  crackling  ]ruk*-log  burn, 

*'  Twin  greethig  sends  the  gray  old  diief. 
To  mind  im  he  haa  flowers  that  blow. 
And  folinge  green  among  the  Know  ; 
A  snowdrop  and  a  htjlly  leaf. 

**0h,  monarch  grim  f  thy  realms  of  ice 
Keep  for  me  yet  a  fairer  flower — 
Where  metnories  green  of  home  embower 
Thy  dearth  into  a  parodiae/' 

Stiall  I  write  you  any  more  ?  I  think  these  three  stanzas  are  plentv* 
Vh  \ou  know  that  Tennyson's  favourite  stan^  has  been  used  in  Spain 
three  hundred  years.  But  I  think  nohody  in  Sf«iin,  or  anywhere  clse^ 
has  written  so  much  of  it  or  so  well  as  in  niemoriam,  I  have  my  copy 
here,  and  sometimes  read,  with  much  sentiment,  the  choice  passages 
mmrked  liy  your  appro vin|»  ]wnciL  You  remember  how  1  used  to  teaze 
you  alx)ut  marking  them,  begging  you  in  vain  to  translate  into  plain 
Euglish  those  dark  passages  which  usually  had  struck  you  most ;  for 
your  mysterious  sex  have  always  a  wonderful  fancy  for  things  they  only 
bftlf  eompreheml  However,  tiaving  infamonsly  contrived  to  make  you 
ashamed  of  your  modest  annotations,  I  persuaded  you  to  give  me  the 
d^'pff-ciated  copy  :  and  now  I  reap  the  pleasant  reward  of  n^y  dishonesty 
and  am  af^hamed  too. 

Last  night,  after  writing  the  first  half  of  thi^  letter — for  though 
a  man  of  lettenil  seldom  have  literary  stamina  to  finish  one  at  a  stretch 
— we  remembered  we  hud  told  the  tower- keepers  to  be  prepared  for  a 
^isit  from  us  at  10  o'clock  to  see  Seville  hy  moonlight  from  the  Giralda. 
Therefore  we  sallied  forth  beneath  the  stars.  Having  come  to  w^here 
that  wonderful  wand,  lifted  by  the  magic  band  of  the  Moor,  points, 
whither  all  pinnacles,  whether  of  mosque  or  cathedral,  do  point,  however 
much  the  way  to  heaven  may  ditfer  on  the  lower  stores  we  entered  the 
dwelling  at  ils  base  where  some  of  the  family  were  going  to  beih  A 
joung  man  got  ready  a  lantern,  and  leading  usi  through  a  sloppy  back 
kitchen  and  other  damp  premiw^s,  preceded  us  up  uie  succession  of 
inclined  planes  which  ascend  the  tower.  Imagine  an  interminable 
iJociiiig  gallef}'  in  the  wall,  corkscrewing  round  and  round  the  tower,  or 
rallier  square  and  square,  with  landing  places  at  the  corners,  and  here 
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and  there  large  niches  where  two  Arabesque  arches^  divided  by  a 
slender  colonin  of  glittering  marble,  let  in  the  night  thwarted  by  the 
graceful  balustrade  of  a  jutting  balcony.  The  dark  ascent  o^  the 
edioiug  oorridor — the  cloaked  ngure  of  our  guide  a-head,  with  the 
movinff,  downcast  flare  of  his  lantern  on  the  stony  sloped — these  richly 
framed  momentary  pictures  of  the  enchanted  moonlight-sprinkled  city, 
as  from  glimpse  to  glimpse  it  sank  beneath  our  feet  and  exposed  a 
widening  rim  of  hazy  horiEon; — all  these  things  together  struck  ua 
with  that  delicate  impression  of  (he  mysterious  and  romantic  which 
is  so  difficult  to  put  on  paper,  or  even  to  describe  afterwards  with 
spoken  words.  We  were  content  to  explain  ourselves  to  each  other  hy 
agreeing  that  it  seemed  like  one  of  the  Arabian  nights.  Does  that  give 
your  ladyship  an  idea  1  Well,  there  is  an  end  to  all  things^  even  to 
square  corkscrews,  and  at  last  we  emenped  where  the  muezzin  used 
to  cry,  **  La  ela  ilia  Allah"  (There  is  no  Uod  but  the  God),  and  where 
now  the  most  powerfully  unmusical  Jangle  of  bells  in  the  world  ring  at 
random  hours  without  any  ascertainabTe  rule  or  intention  whatever. 
Looking  down  over  the  dizzy  parapet  on  one  side  we  could  see  here  and 
there  little  cloaked  mannikins  crawling  over  the  straightened  pavement ; 
on  the  other,  also  far  beneath,  the  great  stone  roofs  of  the  body  of  the 
cathedral,  whose  massive  flying  buttresses,  touched  by  the  moonbeams, 
seemed  the  hoary  ribs  of  some  liuge  old  Mammoth  skeleton.  Around, 
irregularly  grouped  clusters  of  quaint  fantastic  housetops,  and  towers, 
and  gables  strung  like  charms  on  tangled  street-lines,  expanded  a 
chequered  labyrinth.  Along  the  dark  fine  of  the  Guadalquivir  lay 
the  white  range  of  Triana.  On  the  side  of  the  river,  but  still  distant, 
the  bull-ring  looked  about  the  shape  and  size  of  a  quoit  On  the  left, 
near  the  foot  of  the  tower,  stood  the  rich  Arabesque  alcazar  of  the 
Moorish  kings  of  Seville.  Beyond,  spread  a  vaster  edifice^  square^ 
covering  five  or  six  acres,  and  seeming  a  palace  too.  What  do  you 
think  it  was?  The  tobacco  manufactory.  Isabel  II.  is  the  sole  tobac- 
conist in  her  realm,  and  as  all  its  denizens  are  her  customers^  she  must 
do  a  very  good  business.  Beyond  the  orange  and  lemon  groves  of  the 
Delicias^  the  watery  serpent  coiled  away  along  the  plain,  with  here  and 
there  a  distant  reach  that  caught  the  silver  of  the  skies,  going  round  to 
the  east  side  of  the  tower,  where,  by  the  way,  we  came  out  but  did  not 
stop^  deeming,  with  that  restless  impatience  to  which  humanity  is 
prone,  that  what  first  presented  itself  must  be  least  worth  looking  at,  we 
beheld  in  the  far  horizon  the  converging  ranges  of  the  Siena  Morena 
and  the  mountains  of  Honda.  The  dim  intervening  plain  was  dotted 
here  and  there  with  bright  towers  that  rose  against  the  slanting  rays. 
The  moon  was  full,  and  such  a  moon  !  You,  my  dear,  have  only  seen 
a  comparative  turnip  lantern.  I  know  that  you  are  tired  of  my  descrip- 
tion, and  completely  confused  between  right  and  lefl  and  the  four  points 
of  the  compass ;  suffice  it  to  say,  (I  know  you  like  these  useful  little 
brickbats  of  a  professional  literary  style),  suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  were 
much  delighted,  and  properly  enthusiastic.  We  picked  out  the  largest 
tooth  of  the  Rouda  sierra  (saw),  I  don*t  mean  that  we  extracted  it,  but 
wo  singled  it  out  as  the  loftiest  point  in  the  horizon,  whither  to  direct 
our  steps  when  we  leave  this  place.     We  have  determined  to  take  no 

de,  but  to  ride  from  peak  to  peak,  always  selecting  the  most  ambitious 
-mark  we  can  get  sight  of)  and  trusting  to  Providence  for  supper  and 
adventures.  Farewell,  &c. 
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Thx  cause  of  ]aw  reform  at  present  is  in  tho  ascendant;  and  a 
uef**n(ler  of  the  old  usaj^es  of  Westminster  Hall  would  now  be  looked 
upon  with  as  much  surprii*e  and  dislike,  as  fell  to  the  share  of  Jeremy 
Bentharo.  when  he  fifiit  came  forward  to  denounce  the  venerable  mast 
of  mouldy  judicial  abuses.  But  in  these  palmy  times  of  common  law 
and  equity  commissions,  of  law -amendment  societies,  and  local  courts, 
though  the  great  conflict  of  Ileasou  against  Authority  is  no  longer  to 
be  fought,  we  ought  to  look  back  with  interest  and  gratitude  on  the 
career  of  those,  who  first  had  the  courage  to  begin  the  balllej  and  who 
pcrse*'ered  in  it  for  years^  in  spite  of  the  heavy  personal  sacrifices 
which  it  brought  on  them,  and  although  their  cause  was  long  uncheered 
by  popular  favour,  and  indeed  was  often  the  subject  of  popular  ridicule. 

We  believe  that  Lord  Brougham  is  right  in  calling  Jeremy  Bcniham 
the  father  of  hiw  reform  ;t  but  we  are  also  certain  that  this  patriarch 
Jeremy,  would  have  effected  little  towards  improving  our  jurisprudence, 
if  he  had  not  been  seconded  by  a  race  of  disciples  as  sincere  and  enthusi- 
astic as  himselfi  but  who  were  gifted  also  with  the  common  sense,  in 
which  be  was  so  eminently  deficient ;  and  who  did  not  disdain  to  ex- 
press Bentbam*8  doctrines  in  intelligible  English,  instead  of  the  original 
Benlhamee  dialect,  **  that  harsh  style,"  as  Lord  Brougham  justly  terms 
it,  which  the  old  philosopher  of  Queen  Square  generally  adopted,  **full 
of  involve»d  periods  and  new-made  words,  which,  how^  accurately  soever  it 
conveyed  his  ideas,  was  almoet  as  hard  to  learn  as  a  foreign  language.'' 

High  among  the  band  of  efficient  law  reformers  we  ought  lo  honour 
Henry  Bickersteth,  who  became  Baron  Langdale  of  Langda!e  in  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  a  Privy  Councillor,  and 
keeper-general  of  the  public  records ;  one  of  the  few  reformers,  who 
when  advanced  to  rank  and  power  have  been  as  honest  and  industrioun 
in  the  good  cause,  as  they  were  before  their  promotion  ;  a  statesman 
who  truly  held  the  maxim  which  his  favourite  author,  Lord  Bacon,  pro- 
fessed, that  power  and  rank  are  nothing  in  themselves^  and  that  they 
•re  only  to  be  prized  as  the  means  of  doing  good.  **  Power  to  do  good 
it  the  true  and  lawful  end  of  aspiring;  for  good  t/toup/Us,  though  trod 
accept  them,  yet  towards  men  are  little  better  than  good  dreams,  except 
Ihey  be  put  in  act,  and  t/iat  cannot  be  wiihout  power  atid  ^ce  as  ifie 
marUa^/e  ami  commanding  ground,^*  % 

Lord  I^ngdale's  labours  in  the  advancement  of  law  reform  were  far 
less  showy  than  those  of  many,  who,  in  reality,  cared  less  and  did  lets 
than  he,  for  the  cause,  in  which  they  sought  distinction.  Lord  Lang- 
dale  was  no  notoriety 'hunter  ;  though  he  never  shrank  from  publicity 
when  the  avowal   of  his  opinions  seemed  likely  to  aid  the  progresa  of 

*  M«moin  of  the  Right  Honuurabte  Henry  Loiu)  L.in^jJiili'.  By  Thotaai  Duffits 
Ilanlv. 

+   Lord  BrottghmmV  Speech,  vol.  li.  p.  287. 

X  \m*rA  Bncmi,  m  quoted  by  Lord  Langiiale  in  cmc  of  hia  csirly  l^iteri  m  hi» 
fifOtbrr,  ral  i.  p.  ISfl. 
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those  principles  which  he  believed  to  be  Irue :  and  be  oe\^er  disguised 
his  character  of  a  thorough-going  law  reformer,  even  at  the  time  when 
that  character  was  exceedingly  unpopular,  especially  in  his  profos8ion» 
and  mnch  impeded  the  increase  of  his  practice  at  the  bar.  While  he 
was  iVIr-  Bickersteth,  be  did  not  write  pamphlets ;  he  did  not  haraog^e 
public  meetings ;  nor  did  he  seek  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  theatre 
of  display.  This  was  not  for  want  of  opportunity-  In  1818,  when  his 
professional  success  was  still  uncertain,  he  was  offered,  through  the 
Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  a  seat  in  Parliament.  But  though  he  waa  to 
be  retyrned  free  of  all  expense^  he  declined  the  proffered  distinction,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  the  friends,  whose  admiration  of  his  abilities  had 
induced  them  to  place  within  his  reach  this  great  prize  of  most  ambi* 
tions  spirits.  There  is  an  entry  on  the  subject  in  his  private  diary, 
which  is  cited  by  his  present  biographer ;  and  which,  as  Mr.  Hardy  truly 
observes,  shows  forcihly  the  high  principle  by  which  be  was  ever  actu- 
ated* He  thus  writes  of  the  seat  in  Parliament,  which  English  lawyer* 
generally  struggle  for  so  eagerly  ;  and  which,  when  secured,  they  gene- 
rally treat  as  the  mere  means  of  obtaining  professional  promotion. 

«*  If  I  wore  rich  1  should  Ix?  glad  to  accept  it,  and,  l>eiiig  somewhat  of  an  enthit- 
8ift«t,  though  far  leAs  vehement  than  in  former  times,  it  If  probable,  that,  being 
once  en^gert  In  politicsj  I  aliuidd  be  earnest  in  the  |iur»uit ;  but  my  poverty  wiU 
not  permit  me  to  dcvute  my  whole  time  to  politics,  nnd  /  cannot  con*rnt  to  be  <a 
mere  politicat  adventurer,  ortoforfn  a  plan  of  makintj  m^  parliamentary  dutie*  a 
secondart/  con^dderathn^  or  subservient  to  my  pntfesMon.  I  am,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  reraidn  as  I  am/' 

Afterwards,  in  1834>  when  bis  position  as  a  leading  counsel  la  the 
courtij  of  equity  was  secure,  Mr.  Bickersteth  was  again  offered  a  seal  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  offer  this  time  embraced  much  more. 
He  was  now  requested  hy  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Brougham)  and 
the  other  leadings  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  hecorae  their  Solicitor- 
General,  with  the  intimation  that  a  seat  in  Parliament  would  be  pro* 
vided  for  him.  But  he  declined  the  senatorial  station  and  the  profe»- 
sional  dignity,  which  were  thus  simultaneously  set  before  him,  on  the 
conscientious  ground  that  be  differed  essentially  in  bis  opinions  both  of 
political  and  legal  reform  from  Lord  Brougham,  with  whom,  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  he,  as  Solicitor-General,  would  coDslanlly  be  brought  m 
close  and  confidential  connexion. 

But  though  he  was  thus  honourably  self-denied  the  power  of  adro- 
,  eating  the  principle  of  law  reform  as  a  memher  of  the  House  of  Com- 
moas,  be  did  more  than  most  men  living  to  aid  it  by  the  evidence  which 
he  gave  before  the  commission  which  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
atale  of  the  courts  of  equity  in  \%2^.  It  was  much  desired  that  some  of 
the  chief  practitioners  before  those  tribunals  should  give  evidence  as  to 
their  actual  working;  hut,  though  the  abuses  of  Chancery  were  DOlori* 
ous,  there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  Chancery  barristers  to  come  for- 
ward* Men  thought  that  they  would  injure  their  own  prospects  by 
doing  so ;  they  had  a  dread  of  making  themselves  unpopular  with  the 
Judges  before  whom  they  had  to  argue,  and  a  still  stronger  dread  of 
offending  the  solicitors  who  brought  them  briefs.  Bickersteth  acted 
differently. 

"  In  Aufftist  1624,  Jfr.  Men  vale,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  proposed  to  ejta- 
mine  Mr.  Bickersteth,  aud  ttske<)  him  if  he  had  any  objection.  On  this  oocadun 
Air.  Bickeniteth,  writ^ ; — *  I  might  h&yn  avoided  the  examination,  as  I  should 
have  been  very  glad  to  do  ;  but  on  consideration  it  did  not  seem  that  I  could  pro* 
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pcfly  fvfuse.  I  liad  attended  to  the  subject — I  wai  asked  to  give  any  inrarmation 
f  posaeMedy  %nd  to  whhhniA  it^  would  not  only  have  been  inconsistent  with  my 
own  notions  of  rigbti  but  woritd^  a»  I  thought,  have  been  without  excuBCi  if  I 
dbiiuld  alterwHrds  disapprove  of  the  report,  and  think  fit  to  criticise  it.  How 
QOllld  I  tak*  upon  myself  to  blame  an  error  if  I  had  previoujvly  **  refused*'  or  **  de- 
iUaed*^  to  point  it  out  ?  I  therefore  consented  to  be  examined,  and  wiiu  accord - 
lllfly  summoned.  The  e^ramttiutiou  t*Ktk  pbce  on  the  Cth,  Ihh,  13th,  and  16t}i 
of  Au|^t,  1824-  It  stopped  short,  us  I  thougbt,  very  abruptly.  I  had  &  g®t>d 
lied  to  a*T  on  the  Masters  and  their  duties  ;  iind  some  of  the  evidence  that  I  gare 
VM  imperiWt,  or  only  intelligible  with  reference  to  things  intended  to  bo  said 
all«rw»rds  about  the  Masters,  but  which  were  not  said^  becau»e  there  was  no  in- 
quiry oo  the  subject, 

**  *  Myeiridence  was  given  under  the  full  persuasion  that  it  would  be  offemive  to 
the  judige*  and  to  the  attorneys,  and  to  me  iu  every  way  prejudictul.  I  certriinly 
csaggiemied  nothiDg,  but  at  the  first  I  heard  of  nothing  but  my  wild  and  risionary 
•flbemea. 

"  *  After  a  lapse  of  tome  time  the  case  was  Tery  different.  There  were  persons 
who  th^night  that  the  evidence  displayed  an  exteusive  and  familiar  knowledge  of 
the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  of  the  practice  of  the  Court,  After  its  publication  I 
t96tivtd  many  marks  of  attention  and  respect  from  strangers  who  had  read  it  ;  and 
wbma  relorms  of  the  Ckiurt  of  Chancery  were  talked  of,  I  found  thut  I  had  become 
A  Mft  of  authority^  and  inquiries  what  I  thought  on  the  lubject  became  very 


This  was  a  public  service  done  publicly  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  OTer- 
estimale  the  amount  of  exertion  privately  bestowed  by  Mr.  Biekersteth 
in  the  same  cause.  His  iniuetice  over  Burdett,  Kitinaird,  and  other 
members  of  the  House  of  Cotutnons  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  qf 
fnetidsibip,  was  steadily  exercised  for  that  purpose.  He  acquired  aUo, 
nolwjthslanding  the  difiTerence  in  their  politics,  the  marked  esteem  of 
Sir  John  Copley,  who  when  Attorney-General,  and  afterwards  when 
Barao  Lrodhurst  and  Lord  Chancellor,  repeatedly  consulted  Mr.  Bick- 
erstrih  with  respect  to  reforms  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Lord  Melbourne  was  brought  into  personal  intercourse  with  Mr, 
Bickersteth  in  IHSU  on  ihc  occasion  of  the  olTer  of  the  SoUcitor- 
^enerolship^  which  has  already  been  rocnlioned.  Few  men  were  better 
judges  of  character  than  was  Lord  Melbourne  ;  and  he  saw  and  fully 
apprrciatcd  the  worth  of  the  independent  bflrrister.  When  Lord 
Melbourne  reconstructed  the  Whig^  Government,  in  1835^  he  had 
repeated  interviews  with  Mr.  Bickerstelh  on  the  subject  of  Chancery 
refurin«  and  requested  him  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  evils  attendant 
oa  the  conslituiion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  best  remedies  to 
bt  adopted  for  their  cure.  That  document  is  printed  in  Mr.  Hardy's 
first  Tolume,  and  il  fully  justi6es  Lord  Melbourne's  choice  of  an  adviser. 
The  Premier  was  anxious  to  make  Mr.  Bickerstcth  Lord  ChanceVlor,  but 
WAS  unable  to  pass  over  the  claims  which  his  then  Master  of  the  Rolls 
(ibo  late  Lord  Cottmiham)  was  supposed  to  have  to  that  bi|>h  office. 
On  IVpys  being  made  Chancellor,  Lord  Melbourne  at  once  offered  the 
mastership  of  the  Rolls,  with  a  Peerage,  to  Mr.  Bickersteth.  A  cor- 
respondence then  ensued,  in  the  highest  decree  honourable  to  both 
parties, — Mr,  Bickerstcth  firmly  refusing  the  proffered  honour,  except 
cm  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  politically  independent, 
ancl  to  give  no  further  support  to  the  Ministry  in  the  House  of  Lords 
than  his  own  conscientious  opinions  enjoined.  When  lire  dilBctiliies  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  position  as  a  party-chief  at  that  period  arc  remem- 
beriHl.  and  especially  the  need  he  had  of  support  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
his  frank  and  manly  accjuiescence  in  Mr.  Bickersteth's  stipulations  must 
be  regarded  a»  a  rare  instance  of  political  generosity  and  ^irobitY.     \\, 
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fcrongbi  him  no  credit  at  the  time ;  for  the  conditioDs  of  Mr.  Bickersteth's 
pramotioii  were  kept  secret,  and  the  world  looked  on  it  as  a  common- 
place instance  of  party  appointment.  It  was  therefore  even  more  noble 
than  the  coodoct,  which  we  hare  sometimes  seen  pursued  by  statesmen 
in  oslcBtatioQsly  eoolerring  judicial  preferment  on  avowed  political  oppo- 
Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  thiU,  in  raising  Mr.  Bickersteth  to  the 
ship  of  the  Rolls,  Lord  >f  elboume  incurred  the  risk  of  alienating 
Sir  John  Campbell  (the  present  Lord  Campbell)  from  his  side,  who  was 
c— wdcfgd,  from  his  position  as  Attorney-General,  entitled  to  the  vacant 
ptefeiiiieut,  and  whose  aeal  and  learning  made  his  services  to  the  Whig 
putTTerr  important. 

Lord  Langdale  (as  we  may  now  by  anticipation  call  Mr.  Bickersteth) 
ptestncd  a  mioute  of  his  final  interviews  with  Lord  Melbourne,  which 
wd  deserves  pemsaL 

*^*Oa  mv  VTtral  at  kooM  on  Sfttorday,  the  2nd  of  January,  1836,*  oontinuM 
Mr.  BidUiMtih,  <  I  leceiwt^  Lord  Melboorae's  note  of  the  1st ;  and  on  the  fol- 
Wain^  4aT  I  waited  on  ktm. 

»  ^  He  told  aae  that  Fep?s  had  agreed  to  take  the  office  of  ChanoeUor,  although 
ke  vtafacd  to  postpone  the' time.  I  then  said,  that,  upon  consideration,  I  had  so 
faroMM  to  a  resolutioa.  that  if  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolb  were  offered  to  me 
alHHs.  I  shoold  Tentnre  to  accept  it  ;  but  that  I  could  not  lieel  disposed  to  take  a 
Has  in  either  House:  that  I  was  on  principle  opposed  to  the  union  of  judicial 
and  peiitical  offices  in  the  same  person,  I  thought  it  wrong,  and  fit  to  be  altered, 
fta  dfee  case  of  the  Chancellor :  to  make  the  union  in  the  case  of  Master  of  the  Rolls 
wask  for  d«  present  at  least,  to  increase  the  eriL,  instead  of  removing  it.  I  thought 
it«iHe  dear  that  tihe  Master  of  the  RoUs  ought  not  to  be  a  member  of  the  House 
«C  Ososaaans  ;  if  actirat  he  would  act  inconsistently  with  his  judicial  character :  if 
iMfffiTey  he  might  ne|(lect  the  interests  both  of  his  constituents,  and  of  those 
who  pni^wted  him:  and  active  or  inactive,  in  the  House  he  might  have  to 
a^jn^cate  in  hb  office^  between  his  constituents  and  others.  There  was  much  less 
objectHMi  on  public  grounds  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  there  was  less  to  do,  less 
Unabbfce  and  heat,  but  still  the  judicial  office  was  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  of 
anr  maa'^  time,  and  there  would  be  an  union,  though  less  dose,  of  the  judicial  and 
aelitkal  offices  ;  and  on  private  grounds  I  had  strong  objections :  I  had  no  adequate 
WW  tune  to  warrant  me  in  taking  an  hereditary  peerage. 
**  MtU^mrme. — *  You  have  no  children,  have  you  ?* 

**>  Bkkersifth.—*  No  ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  fear  having  children.  The  perso- 
nal objection  would  be  much  less  if  the  peerage  could  be  limited  for  life  only.* 

^  Uord  Melbourne  thought  that  the  King  never  would  consent  to  make  a  peer 
for  life.  He  then  said,  that  the  King  was  ^'ery  much  pleased  with  the  proposed 
arrangements,  and  wiUing  to  make  me  a  peer  directly,  8lc    At  the  dose  he  said, 

*  Your  view  is  to  consent  to  take  the  jndidal  office  by  itself ;  but  not  connected 
with  a  seat  in  either  House  ?*  I  said,  *•  Exactly  so.*  Lord  Melbourne  replied, '  I 
must  take  a  little  time  to  consider  of  it,  and  will  let  you  know.*     I  then  said, 

*  Supposing  that  this  subject  may  now  be  dosed,  I  beg  to  return  my  best  thanks 
for  the  very  handsome  and  flattering  manner  in  which  I  have  been  treated.*  I  then 
withdrew,  thinking  the  whole  matter  at  an  end. 

*'*'  On  Wednesday,  the  6th,  I  saw  Sutton  Sharpe,  to  whom  I  communicated  what 
had  passed.  He  thought  me  entirely  wrong  in  refusing  the  peerage  ;  insisted  that 
as  Master  of  the  Rolls  with  a  peerage  I  £ouId  be  able  to  contribute  greatly  to 
legal  reform,  &c 

*•*  After  a  very  long  conversation  he  left  me  in  doubt  whether  I  had  done  right, 
and  I  determined  to  see  Mill  on  the  subject.  I  talked  with  him  in  a  day  or  two 
aftemmrds,  and  found,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  that  he  agreed  with  Sharpe,  and 
considered  that  I  ought  to  have  accepted  the  peerage.  On  the  10th  of  January  I 
received  Lord  Mdbourne*s  letter  of  that  date.*^ 

"  ^  Mt  dear  Sir,  South  Street,  Jan.  10th,  1836. 

**  *  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  you  to-morrow  morning,  before  twdve  o*dock  ; 
and  if  it  should  be  inconvenient  to  you  to  call,  I  may  as  wdl  acquaint  you  that  it 
is  my  object  to  learui  whether  upon  reflection  you  continue  indisposed  to  undertake 
the  House  of  Lords.     You  must  be  aware  that  this  drcumstanoe  might  make  a 
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«iy  ocroaiiienibJ«  di^er«Dce,  snd  must  leave  it  questiotiable  wheilier  we  cimttl  deter- 
»  opoD  braagin^  forward  so  frrcat  a  legal  measure  ivith  ao  little  certain  PHrlla- 
'itance  ••  we  couJd  there  count  ujwn,     1  »hauld  much  prefer  seeing 
ywi  u>.«torniw,  i/ potsible,  ta  receiving  a  written  answer. 

**  •  Betiere  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faith  fully, 
'«  H.  6Jdc«ntcth,  £»q.  Melrouhnk.* 

**  *  I  waited  upon  Lord  Melbourne,*  so  writer  Air.  Btckersteth,  'ou  the  1  llh  ; 
^*W  began  by  asking  whether  my  views  had  to  any  resfiect  altered.  I  said  they 
J  :  that  on  consideration,  though  my  personal  objections  to  the  peerage  had  in 
rmpect  diminished^  yet  my  dtfBnjltte<»  might  perhaps  f^ve  way,  if  I  could  be 
tbiit  by  means  of  it  I  should  be  able  to  render  uny  useful  assistance 
llowardl  ]aw  reform,  and  if  I  could  [>e  entirely  free  in  politics. 
L4frd  Melbourne, — "  Wliat  do  you  mean  ?* 
*•  BiekfrtMh, — 'This  is  a  sutiject  on  which  there  shnidd  he  no  ambtgtiity.  There 
I  nothing  more  hateful  or  more  miscbicvou!!  than  »  political  judpt%  iriftuenced  by 
^Ing.  Id  my  opinion,  he  should  be  wholly  free  from  nil  |mrty  bias  ;  and 
f  1,  bt&ng  a  judge,  am  aldo  to  lie  in  Parliament,  it  can  only  be  on  the  clearest 
I  lifid«««t»iidl]ig  that  I  am  to  be  wholly  free  from  any  political  and  party  tie  ;  Ui  put 
'v.  as  free  under  your  administration  as  if  I  had  received  my  judicial  ap- 
from  your  opponents/ 
. .'  vx.;a,  after  silence  for  a  few  minutes^*  Lord  Mellioume  said  gravely  and  witli 
h4igtiity,^ — *  I  understand  you  ;  I  fully  appreciate  your  motives,  and  I  tliink  you  are 
1  perfectly  right.* 

I      **  tie  soon  afterwards  said,  that  the  subject  must  be  considered  further  ;  from 
[  ivbich  I  imdentood  that  it  was  necessary  to  consult  his  colleagues. 

^'  LftM  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  reoeived  the  following  note  from  Lord 
iMdboanici 

I  •^  '  &St  dcab  Sir,  Downing  Street,  Jan.  llth,  lft36. 

^*  *  We  should  lament  Campbeirs  resignation,  and  consider  it  a  great  loss ; 
at  we  cvioot  now  draw  back ;  we  are  therefore  determined,  at  all  hazard's,  to 
iCfed  with  our  arrangement,  and  if  you  are  ready  to  undertake  the  Rolls^  we 
i  na4f  to  give  it,  upon  the  understanding  which  you  so  clearly  expressed  to  me 
»  nonung.      We  can  hardly  dispense  with  your  asaistanoe  in  the  House  of 
[l^itf^  but  you  mtiit  not  consider  yourself  bound  to  give  support  politically, 

**-  Yours  faithlully, 
««  *  H.  Bickersteth,  Esq.  Mei^boubke/ 

**  To  this  Mr.  Bickenieih  sent  this  answer. 
**  *  Mr  DKaB  LoRD^  12th  January,  1830. 

^  *  I  beg  leave  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  early  information  which 
[  foo  h4ve  hma  kind  enough  lo  give  me. 

^*  '  tf  the  peerage  can  be  dispensed  with,  or  even  |»os(poned,  I  shall  feel  great 

kjratitTide  ;  but  if  required,  and  notwithsUnding  the  reluctance  and  mis- 

y  lioh  I  cannot  satisfactorily  overcome,  1  consent  lo  accept  it  on  the  terms 

uf  j*tri«.i  t  ptdiiical  independence,  which  your  1-^rdship  so  liberally  (  and  if  I  may 

!  prritunKt  to  soy  it )  so  properly  sanctions  and  approves, 

♦•  '  I  ni»w  await  your  orders,  on^y  wishing  to  add,  that  if  the  arrangement  is 
aettJed,  I  ought,  without  any  delay,  to  relieve  myself  from  profess iijual  eogage- 
«>enu,  which  cannot  be  continued  without  future  inconvenience,  and  that  I  can 
take  no  steps  for  that  purpose  till  I  am  releai»ed  from  the  obligation  of  secrecy  by 
which  I  consider  myself  bound. 

*^ «  I  remain,  my  dear  Lord,  your  faithful  and  obliged  servant, 
••♦IV  Craven  Hill,  Eayswater.  H.  BickebsteTB,' 

^  I«ord  Aleltioume  immediately  replied, 
***Mt  D%A9.  Sin,  South  Street,  Jan.  1 2th,  mm. 

•••  1  mean  UMlay  lo  make  one  more  attempt  with  the  Attorney-general,  and 
'm^  whether  it  suooeeds  or  fidls,  the  an'angement  must  be  declared. 

■*  *  Voun  faithfully, 
•»  •  H.  Bidtenieth.  Bsij  MKtaouaif e/ 

•*  Th*  above  waa  followed  by  the  foUowing  the  next  day. 
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As  a  Ja%r  mil  a  Foer,  L«rd  LaiigUe  rtrore  to  work  oat  the  prin- 
^  vanc^  ^  »£  afiveaQBi  ia  a  Wvcr  rtatioo.  He  wms  uDremittingly 
,  sjpeeir  hm  mA  kastj  in  decisioD,  and  con- 
'  Eide  4uIt  details  of  the  management  of  a 
L,  v^nck  SB^h-  SKOK  i:tAe&,  \m  vhxk  eoQeckiTdT  infloence  so  very 
l^ie  ci;^eB»  ef  I3b»  c&£  moBer  vhicii  the  sidftors  hare  to  ondergo. 
~  «f  Lare  ke  «a$  wiilMf  a  fireqnent  nor  an  ambitious 
W  wi  Tcewr  ia  he  Mfeesdaaee;  and  while  he  unswerv- 
ne  in  poGtici  whieh  he  had  marked  out, 
^-  w^si.  i^  GdWKnBBCflt  in  evcrr  BMasnre  of  useful  reform 
ti^iy  Wn^n ijcmjigd.  es^Mn^r  sa  tkoae  eonnected  with  the  admini- 
UB  «f  jasEaoa.  He  ^ni  boc.  Wverer,  fimit  his  exertions  by  the 
pr  «f  1^  >ijusaenil  ttmcss^  He  futli  expressed  his  opinion  when 
ikwii^  tkem  iBinAeqEBitir:  ntr  £d  he  wait  for  osefiil  reforms  to  be 
if  CrtHMi  inmii  I  Utfiisii  hf  i[iiilf  la  thfirfirnnr  The  list  of  legal 
I  w«c«  fulfill  I i  br  him  m  the  House  of  Lords,  is 
,  as  w^  W  SIMS  cm  refermce  to  the  first  and  second 
«f 'Mr.  Hard^*$  secoad  Tolome.  We  will  only  parUcularize 
^  like  Miftyjcto  of  Oasniy  refona,  of  kxal  courts,  of  the  aboHtion 
far  iBfnwBBaa  ^  de^  of  simpfi^ring  coo?eyances,  and  of  the 
ia^evvviMsa  «f  die  Itw  icspectiBg  wills.  One  other  topic  deserves 
lyfirFnl  wfffff^?*  Lord  T  -■■^^U  vas»  from  first  to  last,  the  unflinching 
\  oppoocat  of  tbe  :.tt>l*ai  of  putting  taxes  upon  justice,  by 
swBtors  to  piT  courc-fwi.  In  this  matter  he  was  far  in 
>  «f  other  Law>Lords  who  finned  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  public  as 
tke  leia£sff  liw  reformers^  Mr.  Hardr  has  giren  us  a  report  which 
Lord  Lai^dale  drew  up  of  his  speech  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
L4m4s»  on^  the  14th  of  July,  1$37.  The  debate  is  completely  slurred 
•ver  aa  *  Hansard  z*^  and  this  record  of  Lord  Langdale's  sentiments  is 
weD  worth  oonsiderii^.  as  a  masterly  exposition  of  a  principle  which  has 
been  too  mndi  lost  s^t  of  in  recent  legal  changes,  especially  in  the 
iutitation  of  the  new  Count  j  Courts,  in  which  the  per-centage  of  Court 
foes  upon  the  sum  in  dispute  is  enormous. 

EXPENSE  OF  JUSTICE— LAW  TAXES. 

^  *  Jttstioe  is  the  semntr  which  the  law  provides  us  with,  or  professes  to  proride 
«s  with,  for  ererrthiii^  w«  raloe  or  ought  to  ralue — for  propmy,  for  liberty,  for 
hoaoor,  aad  for  life.* 

<<  It  is  the  admitted  dutr,  and  oertainlT  the  plainest  interest  of  the  gorerment, 
to  proride  the  people  with  the  proccction  of  the  law,  i^^  with  justice,  for  without 
it  there  can  be  no  security  for  peace,  no  enjo3rment  of  happiness. 

^  It  being,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  Goremment  to  proride  courts  of  justice, 
judges,  and  ministerial  officers,  by  whose  agency  justice  may  be  administered, 
a  question  is  made,  whether  it  is  for  the  general  interest  that  the  persons  who  are 
to  be  supplied  with  justice  when  they  hare  need  of  it,  should  have  it  at  a  cheap,  or 
at  a  dear  rate  ?  All  expense  cannot  by  any  means  be  avoided ;  but  upon  the  deter, 
mination  of  the  question,  whether  it  is  for  the  general  interest  that  justice  should 
be  administered  cheaply  or  dearly  to  those  who  have  an  occasion  to  apply  for  it, 
depends  the  solution  of  this  other  question.  Whether  so  much  of  the  expense  of 
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libt«ring  justicse  as  l*  incurred  by  Govenimeut  in  providing  the  uDoeiMry  ittA- 
Enriit  ou^hl  or  oug^lit  not  to  be  ukimiitcly  jnistatned  by  Ooverriment. 
"  Now,  as  it  caiinot  be  for,  but  must  be  greatly  ugainst,  the  general  intereAt^ 
lliat  maj  man  who  has  tuflered  a  wrong  should  be  without  a  remedy  for  it ;  as  the 
▼•f^  cnatesoe  of  wrong,  howerer  troall,  without  remedy,  tend*  to  general  dUsatis- 
faftitui  mud  disturbance,  and  leadii  to  that  wild  sort  of  justice  which  is  6ou^ht  to  be 
-ri*d  by  acts  of  reirenge,  it  foltons  that  there  ought  to  be  not  only  no  denial  of 
'  .  hnt  no  discouragemeDt  to  the  pursuit  or  demaud  of  justice;  and  as  expense 
'lly  a  disoourugement  to  the  demand,  the  necessary  oontequenoe  is,  tliat 
•»ught  to  be  reduced  to  tlie  Irjwest  pi»ssible  degree. 
-'  i  u  uie  proposition  thus  stated,  si'iircely  any  obJM^tion  has  been  made.    But  two 
arguments  are  used  which  are  said  to  leud  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

^  I.  it  is  said  that  the  demandant  of  justit3e  asks  for  a  service,  he  asks  for  a 
bvoedt  to  be  conferred  upon  him  ;  the  means  of  affording  that  benefit  are  provided 
by  Oorcmxnent ;  but  *  the  burthen  of  the  estabtishment  ought  to  lie  on  those  who 
rwap  iKc  benefit,*  *  Is  it  not  just,'  asked  Lord  Chancellor  Cotteuham,  *  to  make 
bim  who  sets  the  machinery  of  justioaiu  motion  for  his  own  benefit^  contribute  to 
Uke  eost  of  it .' ' 


It  is  the  community, 
benefitted  by  the  administratiou 


*'^  It  is  not  an  aniwer^  but  an  explanation  that  is  wanting. 
And  mot  especially  the  demandant  of  justice,  who  is  benefitte 
a^/tiatioe  and  the  esublisbment. 

'^Tbai  ft  genetml  sense  of  seconty  may  prerait,  is  the  primary  object  for  which 
the  fstablishment  is,  or  ought  to  be,  maintained.  Vou  suppose  a  wrong  to  have 
been  done  ;  the  geneml  sense  of  security  is  so  far  violated.  If  the  wrong  remains 
unredressed,  the  riolation  is  enormoufJy  increaseil  in  amount.  An  unrt^d^essed 
wmog  having  happened,  may  be  repeated,  and  all  security  may  be  lost.  To  pre- 
|mi(  this,  as  well  as  to  compensiate  the  suflFerer,  which,  though  imjwrtant,  t$  in  im- 
MMI  inlBrior  to  tlie  otht^r,  the  puhHc  and  general  interest  is  greatly  concerned 
■Big  lh#  wrong  redressed  ;  and  if  no  com^>ensation  at  all  were  prov^ided,  or 
Wcr  to  be  made  to  the  sufferer,  it  would  attll  lie  a  matter  of  public  concern  that  the 
vnmif-doer  sbimld  be  punished :  and  clearly  when  the  law  says  to  the  sufferer, 
Foo  shall  have  compensation,  you  shall  have  the  payment,  or  the  damages  which 
OMy  be  due  to  ycni,  it  means  to  confer  a  benefit  on  the  whole  commututy^  and  not 
upon  the  sufferer  in  particular ;  and  if  the  rule  be  true  that  the  burthen  of  the 
catabHshment  ought  to  lie  on  tliuae  vfho  reap  the  benefit,  the  burthen  ought  to  fall 
not  on  the  particular  suitor,  but  on  the  public. 

**  Not  only  is  the  law  made^  and  justice  administered  for  the  general  benefit,  hut 
i\ie  public  do,  or  ought  to  derive  benefit  from  almost  every  law-suit.  The  law 
itself  is  no  more  than  a  writing  upon  a  piece  of  paper :  its  efficacy  is  only  shown 
whfsn  it  is  put  in  act — wlien  its  operation  is  exhibite*!  by  its  application  to  the  cases 
of  rval  '  t'.     Then  wo  see  it  furnishing  its  important  lessons  to  the  whole 

eooutii  iimging  tbe  good,  deterring  the  bad,  teaching  duty  to  all  who  are 

Isiare*.^^  .-^  .^»iu  :  and  these  lieneBts,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  are  procured 
Hbt  iIm  contniunity  by  the  demandant  of  justice,  who,  when  he  asks  for  liimself  the 

SyiMttit  or  damages  which  the  law  entitles  him  to,  and  which  is  promised  to  him 
'  the  Oovcmraeuf,  does  not  ^when  you  have  done  all  you  can  to  relieve  him) 
tain  it  without  cost  and  inconvenience,  often  to  a  large  amount,  to  himself. 
**  To  say  that,  besides  the  loss  from  delay,  the  inconvenience  and  expense  which  in 
no  system  cao  be  avoided,  he  shall  also  bo  subjected  to  the  coat  of  that  establishment 
irnm  which  the  whole  community  derive  a  constant  benefit,  seems  in  the  highest 
dcf^ree  unjust  and  tnexjiedient. 

**  If  a  foreign  army  invades  your  frontier,  the  inhabitants  who  live  on  the  frontier 
>  those  who  first  and  most  immediately  suffer,  and  who  may,  periiaps,  be  mc»st 
llin^  t^>  rei^ifi!  the  invaders  ;  but  the  danger  presses  on  the  whole  country,  and 
'til  ire  all  of  them  interested  to  put  an  end  to  the  attack.     If  in  these 

I  ,tf  Governnient  levies  an  army  which  repels  the  invader  altogether, 

Mi..,^  ^.,.14...  ..V  ulioughl  of  it,  if  at  the  end  of  the  contest  an  attempt  were  made, 
nut  tf>  indemnify  the  wretched  inhabitants  whose  property  had  been  the  seat 
of  war.  but  to  impoH*  upon  them  tlie  burden  of  the  whole  expense  ? 

**  But,  instead  of  fornign  .%rmy,  reud,  the  wrong^doers  who  arc  seeking  to  invade 
the  rights  of  all  perftonn  expiiReil  tr>  their  depredations ;  for.  inhabitanu  who  live 
an  th«  frcmtier.  read,  the  pcns^ms  who  for  the  time  are  actually  suffering  by  the 
violjition  i»f  their  r;ght» ;  and  for  the  army  raised  by  Government  to  repel  il*«, 
fcHTign  iuvader,  mid,  the  estcibli»hmeDt  of  Courts,  Judges,  and  ministers  of  justit^ 
to  rcilresft  the  viobtious  of  right  which  ftre  coounitied  ;  and  in  levying  upon  the 
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tuHon  the  exp«ii5c  of  theite  eAtaMinhmenta^  you  bare  n  transactmn  analogous  to  die 
conduct  of  a  GavemniDiit,  Tirhkh  fthmilrl  levy  on  the  inhabitantt  of  the  inraded 
frontier  the  expense  of  the  nrniy  mi  tied  to  repel  the  invader. 

'*Upon  reflection  it  is  abundantty  clear,  that  the  expense  of  jtttiJ<*e,  so  far  at  H 
consiftta  in  maintaining^  the  necesfary  establishment  and  madiinery,  ought  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  community  at  large,  and  not  by  the  suitor** 

^^  II,  But  then,  it  is  said  to  be  uibeful  and  proper  to  impose  expirnite  on  tuitort 
for  the  purjioiM?  of  checking:  litigation. 

"Litigation*  it  is  said,  h  not  alwayi  £on^  .^,  but  sometimes  Ycxatiou^  and 
unjust.  And  Lord  Chief  Justic*  Dernnan  a»ked,  *  Is  all  litigution  bonAjid*  f  Are 
Yon  not  to  have  the  means  of  punishing'  vexatious  litigation  by  imposing  coals  ?  ' 
It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  such  an  argument  as  this,  tkimuse  httgation  may  some* 
times  l>e  vexatious,  does  it  therefore  follow  that  all  litigation  whatever  ihould  in- 
di«t-rtminutely  be  subject  to  cost  ?  Becau«e  litigation  may  sometimef  be  vcxatiota, 
and  in  such  cases  ought  to  be  vihitcd  with  costs  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  vex- 
ation, does  it  therefore  follow  that  such  coats  ought  to  be  raised  by  a  general  rult 
indiscriminately  acted  upon  in  all  cases,  and  applied  for  the  parpojie  of  maintaining 
the  judicial  establishment  ?  If  there  be  a  ground  for  the  argument  (as  I  think 
there  is),  ought  not  the  amount  of  such  cost*  to  be  proportiofied  to  the  vexation  of 
nrhich  the  Htigant  has  been  guilty,  and  applied  towards  the  indemnificatioTi  of  the 
party  who  has  been  made  to  sufft.>r  by  it  ? 

'^  It  ist  however,  so  ustial  to  interpret  the  word  litigation  in  a  bad  tense,  that  the 
subject  requires  some  consideration  before  we  can  well  understand  the  proposiUoo» 
that  the  expense  of  justice  is  useful  in  checking  litigation. 

*^  Lidgatioa  b  the  act  of  demanding  a  right  in  a  C^urt  of  Justice. 

•*  When  wrong  is  done,  or  believed  to  be  done,  by  one  man  to  another — if  we 
would  preserve  the  peace,  and  not  have  the  wrong,  or  the  belief  of  it  to  prevail,  and 
be  productive  of  violence,  the  parties  must  submit  their  repective  claims  to  a  judge* 
Duing  this  is  Htigadon^ — it  is  the  demand  which  each  party  makes  before  the  con- 
stituted authority  that  right  may  be  done  to  him  and  declared. 

**  This  is  a  proceeding  which  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  not  checked.  If  a 
nUDi  being  or  thinking  himself  wronged  cannot  apply  for  justice  ( because  of  the  check 
you  have  provided)  the  discontent  which  rankles  in  his  mind  will  have  a  tendency 
to  spread  itself  over  the  whole  oommunity,  and  more  or  less  of  imputation  wiU  rett 
upf»n  the  partT  accused.  If  there  be  no  check,  and  on  application  for  justice  (i.#»> 
on  litigation]  it  appears  that  the  man  was  wronged,  then  by  the  littgatioo  wrottg 
Is  redressed,  and  the  persuasion  M  general  security  is  increased.  If,  on  the  litigi^ 
tion«  it  should  appear  that  the  man  wa«  mistaken,  that,  in  fact,  he  had  not  been 
wronged,  tlten  his  groundless  complaint  is  exposed,  his  dtscoQtent  and  ttimplaiiit 
remain  an  imputation  on  himself  alone,  the  public  will  not  partake  of  ii»  and  Uie 
party  complained  of  (if  not  indemnified  for  the  false  complaint  made  against  him) 
will  vet  Iw*  r<*l»eved  from  the  imputation  which  was  cast  uf>on  him, 

•'  ^  '  \<  o  parties  contending  for  a  supposed  right.     Either  p»rty,  whether 

he  1  T  or  not,  may  honestly  think  that  he  has  it,  or  may  honestly  think 

lldo%., i^lier  he  has  it  or  not — in  none  of  the  cases  arising  out  of  the  various 

fi>mbiuiitiong  wtiith  this  sute  of  things  may  admit  of,  can  it  be  said  to  be  miscon- 
duct to  stibmii  the  matter  to  the  judge. 

*•  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  ought  not,  under  the  name  litigation,  to  oondemfi 
that  which  may  not  onlr  be  irreproac^ble,  but  even  the  budable  exerctae  el" 
a  right,  without  the  exercUe  of  which  there  would  be  no  peace  or  safely  in  society* 

**  liut  fttiU  there  msy  be  misconduct  in  litigation.  If  the  judge  was  always 
«t  hn"i^  1' -*  ■"  -  ♦-  --  -ind  if  the  proceedings  before  him  were  not  attended  with 
expr  could  not  l>e  great,  but  increase  the  expeosei  and  you 

maj  ii*t  to  any  amount, 

•*  It  tuny  t»e  thnt  one  *ii  tlie  parties  knonnng  that  he  has  not  the  right,  neverthe- 
le«a  makes  aii  tnijust  claim,  nr  unjujttly  resists  a  claim  that  is  just.  If  the  right 
could  Ik*  untied  without  expense  or  delay  by  an  immediate  application  to  the  judge, 
this  vrjtntiiin  nnd  injustice  would  speedily  terminate, 

u  1«    '     '  '   .--,-.= .T.p  ppoeeedings,  and  the  consequences  aie  obvious.     The 

txpn  ing  institutions  it  often  has  been,  and  is,  of  an  amount 

exctf       ^  ^uie  many  times  repeated.     The  rich  plaintiff  may  then 

proce<«d  doiiberately,  and  by  lawful  meens,  to  extort  the  whole  amount  not  merely 
m>m  a  poor,  but  from  a  ridi  and  prtident  defendant,  who,  having  the  right,  may 
never theli'M  resMUitibly  say,  Why  should  1  defend  it  when  by  doing  so,  thougli  1 
•ecui^  tit  invM^lf  the  »um  in  contest,  I  ?hall  in  the  end  W  so  moc^  lest  rich  than  if 
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||Md  fiven  up  my  right  at  fint  ?  And  in  like  miiiint^r  an  tiiiprincipled  deiendBiit 
r  dciilieraitely  refuse  to  satnfy  a  lawful  demand  niude  iipim  htni^  on  the  spetula* 
lh«t  the  peraoD  justly  entitled  to  the  right  will  not  $ne  for  It,  because  if  he 
were  to  do  wo  he  would,  after  having  recovered  his  due  in  respect  of  th«  couteit«d 
right*  he  on  the  whole  out  of  pocket  by  reiLSon  of  cost  of  suit. 

'*  These  coucs  are  by  no  ittenna  hypothetical— cases  are  continually  oecnrring  in 
which  litigacioii  (by  means  of  the  expense  and  the  delay  with  the  increaied  expense 
ftit«o4ftirK  upoQ  it)  ii  employed  ■§  a  most  powerful  in»tniment  of  fraud,  extortion, 
ftii4  ttajoff  rouitance  to  right.  Neither  delay  nor  ex{>ciise  can  be  altogether 
arojiialj  Rn4  eofisequentJy  under  any  system  which  can  he  sugj>^sted.  litigation 
may  hj  roean«  of  expense  and  delay  be  made  vexatious  and  oppressive.  But  it  i« 
afwaya  to  \hb  most  earefitlly  kept  in  mind  that  litigation  Is  the  exercise  of  rights 
MttMMhed  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  community — that  it  is  capable  of  being 
perrcfted  into  mischief,  and  that  ex^iense^  instead  of  t>eing  a  means  of  preventing 
i  effect,  ii  to  fact  the  most  powerful  means  of  causing  it;  and  that  the  injurious 
I  whidi  it  pfoduce*  is  in  favour  of  the  party  who,  knowing  that  he  has  no 
,  I9,  •^*»vr.T*h»»},j55^  encouraged  to  make  an  unjust  claim,  or  an  uiijuit  resist- 
,1a>  i^  of  the  party  who  has  the  right,  and  may  by  the  exjienAe  liKe 

rridiog  or  enforcing  it.     And  in  this  way  discredit  is  continually 
bl  u|M>A  itte  law,  and  the  best  institutions  of  the  country. 
hhoae  who  being  in  the  right  are,  nevertheless,  induced  to  sabmit  to  an 
ust  or  abandon  a  just  claim,  do  not  bear  their  misfortune  io  silence/* 

We  have  been  regard! njr  Lord  Langdale  in  the  character  of  a  law 
iformeri  the  character  in  which  hh  claim  to  public  gratitude  is 
si  dear.  But  the  narrative  of  his  life  ia  also  eaiineotly  interest- 
ing and  infitructive,  when  he  is  viewed  m  another  and  in  perhaps 
ft  broader  light  His  career  well  deserves  study iog,  as  an  example 
of  how  a  man  of  the  middle  classes  in  thi$  country^  who  possesses 
good  though  not  overwhelming  talents^  who  hi^  received  and  em- 
ployed the  advantage  of  a  good  education,  and  who  has  been  blessed 
with  the  still  higher  advantage  of  having  senHjble  and  virtuous 
parents,  may,  by  self-denial  aud  energy,  acquire  wealth,  rank,  and 
power;  and  may  confer  as  much  honour  on  the  aristocracy  into  which 
he  riseSf  as  on  the  middle  ranks  out  of  which  he  has  risen.  Shailow 
observers  are  fond  of  attributing  such  success  to  luck,  or  of  insinuating 
thai  it  must  have  been  aided  by  mean  subserviency  and  dishonest  cun- 
QiDg.  The  biography  of  Lord  Langdale  is  a  noble  refutation  of  this 
dislionourmg  scepticism.  He  made  his  way  slowly  and  steadily  against 
the  stream,  self* supported  and  self-relying.  He  was  from  first  to  last 
perfectly  independent,  and  he  was  conscientious  almost  to  over-scrupu- 
iousiieta.  Nor  were  these  virtues  deformed  in  him  (as  they  sometimes 
e)  by  any  sordidness,  austerity,  or  unkindness.  On  the  contrary,  in 
I  the  relations  of  private  life  he  was  eminently  gentle  and  affectionate ; 
was  warm-hearted  and  sincere  as  a  friend,  and  generous  and  con- 
siderate aa  a  master.  When  the  biography  of  such  a  man  is  adequately 
written  (as  Mr.  Hardy's  work  unquestionably  has  been),  we  feel  that 
the  biographer 

^*  Quid  virtus,  et  quid  sapientia  pnssity 
Utile  proposutt  ntubis  exemplar/* 
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Wb  left  our  travellers  at  Poole,  whence  they  embarked,  after  fiome 
delay,  for  Brittany*  They  not  only  had  a  stormy  passage,  but  were 
attacked  and  captured  by  pirates,  wlio,  however,  after  detaining  them 
half  a  day,  and  having  learned  the  rank  of  their  priaoncrB,  and  how 
many  powerful  kings  and  princes  were  their  protectors,  allowed 
them  to  continue  their  voyage.  They  were  obliged  to  cast  anchor  at 
the  Isle  of  Guernsey,  where  they  remained  twelve  days,  but  found 
nothing  to  buy  for  man  or  beast.  Setting  sail  from  Guernsey,  they 
encountered  a  storm,  which  carried  away  the  mast  of  the  ship.  They 
had  much  trouble  with  the  horses,  especially  as  they  had  provided  them* 
selves,  when  they  left  England,  with  food,  and  drink,  and  fodder,  for 
only  four  days,  that  being  the  time  the  passage  would  have  occupied 
with  a  fair  wind.  After  seventeen  days  of  incredible  hardship,  they 
reached  St*  Maloi  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  Brittany.  From  St.  Malo 
they  proceeded  to  Nantes,  where  they  found  the  Duke  of  Brittany, 
Francis  the  Second,  "who  is  a  very  handsome  man.  He  paid  my  lord 
great  honour,  and  showed  my  lord  his  wife  with  all  her  maids,  who  were 
extraordinarily  beautiful;  and  he  sent  my  lord  food  and  drink  eTery  day 
to  the  inn." 

Thence  they  visited  Rene  of  Anjou,  the  King  of  Sicily,  whom  they 
found  in  a  "  fair  city,  called  Symell,"  (Saumur) ;  and  then  proceeded  to 
Orleans,  visiting  Louis  the  Eleventh,  the  King  of  France,  whom  they 
found  at  a  small  town  not  far  from  Saumur.  They  were  most  kindly 
received  by  him,  and  by  the  Queen,  *'who,  with  all  her  maids,  ernbraccd 
n*y  lord  in  her  anns,  and  each  one  kissed  him  on  the  mouth.  So  the 
King  had  ordered,  and  so  would  he  have  it*  And  she  gave  her  hand  to 
all  his  servants ;  and  the  Queen  and  her  maids  demeaned  themselves 
very  friendly  towards  my  lord  and  hrs  attendants.  Afterwards  the 
King  commanded  a  very  sumptuous  banquet  to  be  prepared  for  my  lord 
and  his  companions.  And  the  splendid  display  of  costly  goblets  and 
silver  cups*  and  of  sumptuous  viands,  and  of  mighty  counts  and  lords 
who  served  at  table,  no  man  would  believe*"* 

Gabriel  Tetzel  gives  some  amusing  particulars  of  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  King ;  but  We  must  hurry  forward  with  our  travellers  into  Spain, 
which  they  entered  by  way  of  Biscay,  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of 
June.  This  was  thirty  years  before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  united  the 
crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  received  from  the  Pope  the  title  of 
Catholic,  for  having  expelled  the  Moors.  Tlit-y  pursued  their  journey, 
passing  over  high  and  difficult  mountains,  where  *'  neither  houses,  men* 
nor  cattle  were  to  be  seen;"  crossing  rivers,  where  they  had  to  fight 
their  way  though  hostile  Christians,  Jews,  and  Heathen;  enduring 
excessive  heat;  their  horses  sickening,  and  **my  lord's  best  stallion 
dying  f  until  at  length  they  arrived  at  Burgos.  "  The  citizens,''  says 
Tetzel,  "  paid  my  lord  great  honour  in  that  city,  and  gave  him  precious 
wine  and  sweetmeats;  and  made  for  my  lord,  in  the  public  square  in  the 
midst  of  the  city,  a  baiting  with  wild  bulls ."  Both  Ssassek  and  Tetzel  de- 
scribe the  buU-fight  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  would  be  used  at  the 
present  day.  They  saw  here^  as  elsewhere,  many  sacred  relics;  but 
what  especially  excited  their  wonder,  was  a  crucifix  in  a  church  about  a 
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bow-€hot  from  the  city.  The  crucifix  bad  &  body  upon  it,  of  the  stature 
of  a  tall  uiaiii  The  hair  and  nails  of  the  body  grew,  and  when  the 
limbi  were  touched  they  moved.  It  was  made  neither  of  wood  nor  of 
•tone*  and  the  body  had  in  every  resipect  the  figure  of  a  dead  man.  No 
roan  knew  whence  this  wonderful  crucifix  was  obtained  ;  according  to 
the  prie^t«,  it  had  been  found  at  sea,  about  five  hundred  years  before,  by 
wsane  Spanish  sailors,  who  fell  in  with  a  galleon,  on  board  which  the 
bodjr  had  been  placed.  Seeing  it  at  a  distance,  they  supposed  it  to  be  a 
piimte  craft  belonging  totheCatalonians,  (*' who,"  adds  Ssassek,  "although 
they  ate  of  the  Christian  faith,  are  great  pirates  notwithstanding,  and 
are  the  terror  of  all  *') ;  and  they  prepared  for  resistance.  Tliey  cau- 
tiously approached  the  ship,  and,  seeing  no  one  on  board,  thought  at 
fint  it  was  a  trick*  They  then  sent  a  part  of  their  crew  in  a  small 
boat,  nho  at  last  ventured  into  the  galleon,  but  found  only  the  cross  and 
the  body*  vrhich  they  carried  with  them  to  Burgas.  According  to 
Staank^  the  cross  had  wrought  miracles  two  hundred  years  before,  but 
had  then  wholly  ceased  its  wonder-working  agency. 

Gabriel  Telzel  is,  for  once,  more  credulous  than  the  Bohemian.  He 
gives  some  further  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  cross,  and  states, 
U»at,  according  to  the  greatest  masters,  Nicodemtis  prayed  the  Lord, 
'when  he  look  him  from  the  cross^  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  make 
a  caroas  like  that  on  which  the  Lord  was  crucified  ;  that  the  crucifix  ap- 
pealed to  him  in  the  night,  and  lie  had  kept  it  a  long  time  in  his  pos- 
■aanon^  and  always  prayed  before  it.  He  further  declares,  that,  on  the 
daj  when  he  (Tetzel)  saw  the  crucifix,  ttco  great  miracles  were  per- 
farmed,  A  child  that  had  been  dead  two  days,  and  a  child  that  had 
broken  both  its  legs,  and  a  man  that  liad  St.  Anthony's  fire,  were  all 
made  alive  and  sound  on  that  day. 

There  were  many  heathen  in  and  round  Burgos,  "  In  the  city,"  gays 
Gabiiel,  **  there  is  a  mighty  count,  who  asked  my  lord  to  his  house,  and 
aba  tummoned  many  beautiful  maids  and  women,  who  were  very  gor- 
geously clad  in  the  heathen  or  Turkish  fashion;  and  the  feast  was 
arranged  in  every  respect,  with  drinks  and  viands,  after  the  manner  of 
iht  heathen.  The  women  and  damsels  danced  a  very  stately  dance, 
according  to  the  heathen  way ;  and  they  are  all  brown  women,  with 
black  eyes,  and  cat  and  drink  little,  and  like  to  see  wayfarers,  and  are 
fond  of  Germans." 

Proceeding  on  their  journey  from  Burgos,  they  encountered  many  dif- 
ficulties from  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  which  was  then  torn 
by  civil  war.  A  bloody  strife  was  raging  between  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
Ca«ttle,  and  his  younger  brother,  Don  Alfonso.  To  visit  the  King,  they 
•*must  ride  where  were  nothing  but  heatlien,  over  huge  mountains,  in  great 
heat.  And  so  we  rode  many  days' journey;  and  when  we  reached  a 
market-place  or  village,  they  would  not  give  us  entertainment,  but  we 
were  fbiied  to  remain  in  the  fields,  in  the  open  air.  And  if  we  would 
buy  drink,  or  bread,  or  any  tiling  else,  we  must  give  money  for  it  before- 
hand ;  and  then  they  gave  us  a  wine,  that  was  brought  over  the  moun- 
tains on  mules,  in  goat*skins,  and  was  lukewarm.  WoiUd  we  have 
bread,  they  gave  us  meal  weighed  by  the  pound,  and  we  poured  water 
on  it,  and  made  it  into  cakes,  and  baked  it  in  the  hot  ashes*  Would  we 
have  anything  for  the  horses  to  eat,  we  must  go  out  ourselves  and  cut  it, 
ami  bring  It  in ;  and  if  there  was  grain»  we  must  pay  dearly  for  it.  If 
we  would  have  flesh,  nothing  was  to  be  found  but  goat's  tlesh,  and  we 
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muit  akin  and  dress  them  ourselves,  and  buy  everything  needful  to  cook 
them ;  ao  that  I  think  that  the  gypsiea  everywhere  are  much  l:>etter  kept 
than  we  were  in  that  country.  One  very  seldom  finds  hens,  eggs,  milk, 
cheese,  or  lard  ;  for  they  have  no  cows,  and  seldom  eat  flesh,  and  eat 
nothing  but  fruits. 

"  In  Spain,  when  a  resident  nobleman  rides  over  the  land,  he  ridea  on 
a  mule,  and  all  his  servants,  often  as  many  a&  thirty  or  forty,  must  run 
on  foot  as  fast  as  their  lord  rides,  often  twelve  or  fourteen  (German) 
miles*  in  a  day,  and  some  of  the  servants  run  before  him.  And  then, 
when  he  will  eat,  or  take  up  his  quarters  for  the  night,  they  cook  for 
him,  and  prepare  for  him  to  eat  ;  and  what  is  left  by  their  lord,  the 
attendants  must  needs  therewith  be  content.  And  one  finds  among 
them  many  a  servant  who  runs  day  in  and  day  out,  so  that  he  never  walks. 
They  are  a  folk  that  may  \vell  bear  hunger  and  labour.  And  so  we 
came  many  days*  journey,  with  sore  hardship  and  great  uproar,  which 
we  must  needs  have  with  them.  We  must  often  defend  us,  life  and 
limb,  when  we  knew  well  that  they  lay  in  w^ait  for  us,  and  that 
they  would  fain  have  killed  us  all  for  our  goods.  And  so  we  drew  on, 
through  a  horrible  waste  and  wilderness,  to  a  Count  who  held  not  with 
the  old  King,  but  with  the  younger.  In  those  times,  the  two  brothers 
were  against  one  another,  and  either  brother  would  be  king  in  Spain » 
and  aome  of  the  land  held  with  the  old  King,  and  some  with  the  young; 
and  there  was  much  discord  and  war.  And  so  we  rode  to  a  Count  who 
was  with  the  young  King.  He  was  sore  wrath  that  my  lord,  without 
leave,  had  ridden  into  his  land ;  and  he  conducted  my  land  to  a 
knight  who  held  with  the  old  King.  The  same  knight  conducted  my 
lord  to  a  village,  a  mile  away  from  a  city,  which  is  called  Gabryn, 
where  was  at  the  time  the  King  of  Spain.  And  so  my  lord  tarried  five 
days  in  the  village,  and  sent  the  Lords  Jan  (Johannes),  Frodner, 
Pitlipeski,  MuflVL  and  me  to  the  King,  that  we  should  give  the  King  to 
know  of  my  lord's  journey,  and  that  he  would  also  visit  his  kingdom, 
and  prayed  him  for  safe  conduct.  The  King  forthwith  admitted  uB 
unto  him,  tind  he  sat  on  the  ground  upon  carpets,  in  the  heathen  fashion, 
md  giv«  all  of  us  hia  handj  and  heard  our  prayer,  and  was  joyful  for 
WKt  \&tA\  coming,  and  aaid  my  lord  must  have  patience  in  the  village, 
Ibr  U  was  fttU  in  the  town,  so  that  he  could  not  lodge  him  there.  But 
fer  fc^**  of  my  lowi,  he  would  journey  to  another  city,  four  miles  from 
fNiW%^»  and'  there  would  admit  my  lord  to  him,  and  graciously 
iN^r'^iwi.  And  he  sent  to  my  lord  a  knight,  who  should  conduct 
Mia  iirt^  llie  same  city*  And  as  the  King  was  out  of  the  city,  the 
ImMt  M  V^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  King's  hall,  which  is  exceeding  sump- 
taMdy  \nSti ;  ther*  the  King  had  commanded  a  costly  banquet  to  be  pre- 
Mr^SftriaT  Wd*  and  we  tarried  there  two  days.  And  a  mighty  bishop 
m^^  cHv  who  was  irery  powerful  with  the  King,  also  bade  my  lord  to 
hk  hmiml  and  «d  him  verj-  great  honour.*^ 

Al  kftttk*  ^**^  njuch  difficulty  and  many  hardshipft,  they  reached 
OtmeAkk  whet^  the  King  was  then  stationed.  Here  they  were  as  well 
l^^-y^  w  liie  King  as,  under  existing  circumstances,  could  reasonably 
)ia^  \mA  axiHMrtcd.  Our  old  friend,  Johannes  Zehronensis^  had  a 
ww*tlinc'nmtcli  with  a  Spaniard,  in  the  presence  of  three  bishops  and  a 
Uxtt  concourse  of  jwoplc.     Johannes  had  his  usual  good  luck,  threw  his 

*  Encli  emaal  w  four  EngUak  mUw, 
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motwntv  sod  sat  on  him  when  he  was  down  ;  wbrreat  the  biahops  and 
w1  th«  aa»embly  tnarvelled,  for  their  man  was  never  beaten  before. 
••  The  Kingr  says  Ssaasek,  "  being  informed  of  this  affair,  «ent  the  same 
biahopt  and  fleveral  knights  to  my  lord,  begging  him  to  command  Johan- 
nea  to  lepeat  the  contest  with  another  wresljer.  Joharnea  reftising;,  my 
lofd,  uowillmg  that  the  bisliops  should  be  disappoinred,  commanded  him 
to  wrasUe  again  with  the  same  man.  The  wrestler  laid  Johannes  very 
mm]f  on  the  ground.  The  king,  the  bishops,  and  a  great  many  people 
wtete  ppetent  as  spectators,  and»  exulting  with  great  joy,  congratulated 
him  lor  the  victory/' 

Johancea  was  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  never  seen  such 
m  mam  ««  this  Spaniard.  Among  other  exploits,  he  laid  liis  hand  on  the 
•houlder  of  Johannes,  and,  with  closed  feet,  leaped  over  him,  although 
llie  Spaniard  was  a  very  short  man.  Tetzel,  speaking  of  the  same  aud- 
Tenture^  says ;  "  Herr  Jan  (Johannes)  would  not  wrestle  with  him  more, 
for  he  was  much  too  strong  for  him,  and  was  a  short,  thick  man." 

On  the  whole,  our  travellers  fonned  quite  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
Olmedo  and  ita  inhabitants.  *'  While  we  were  with  the  King  and  his 
court,"  says  Tetxel,  "we  had  a  great  deal  of  uproar  with  the  heathen, 
and  must  needs  often  defend  both  life  and  limb.  Once  they  would  enter 
foirihly  my  lord's  chamber  ;  but  we  drove  them  out.  Then  arose  a  great 
iumultt  and  more  than  four  hundred  of  them  came  to  my  lord's  inn,  and 
we  dr&w  our  croMbows,  and  held  the  house  against  them  with  force ;  and 
they  wounded  some  of  our  companions,  and  we  wounded  some  of  them. 
But  with  their  bucklers  they  were  too  nimble  for  us." 

Here  we  must  accuse  our  friend  Tetzel  of  a  slight  want  of  candour. 
The  Olmedans  were  not  quite  so  much  to  blame  as  he  would  make  it 
appear.  Honest  Ssassek,  who  has  quite  us  low  an  opinion  of  them  as 
Tet2*?I»  amidst  the  hard  things  he  says,  mentions  a  little  incident  sup- 
pressed by  Gabriel,  which  puts  the  transaction  in  a  very  different  light, 
'•  Of  this  city/*  says  he^  "  I  have  nothing  else  to  write,  save  that  it  is 
ialisbited  by  men  worse  than  the  very  heathen  ;  for  when  the  priest 
elev:atee  the  body  of  our  Lord  in  the  mass,  no  one  falls  on  his  knees,  but 
they  remain  standing  like  brute  beasts.  They  lead  an  impure  and 
SodomiticaJ  life,  so  that  1  should  be  ashamed  to  menlion  their  crimes. 
They  even  make  a  boast  that  no  city  tike  it  is  found  in  all  Spain,  and  I 
€iii  eaaily  believe  the  thing  to  be  so,  ♦  ♦  *  Among  them  dwell  many 
pOfBlilt  who  are  called  Saracens;  but  which  are  the  better,  the  pagans 
'or  the  Christians,  I  could  not  easily  decide.  »  ♦  ♦  This  insult,  also, 
waa  put  upon  us.  Johannes  Zehroviensis,  toying  with  a  damsel  at  the 
tno,  laid  his  hand  upon  her  bosom,  which  a  Spaniard  seeing,  swore  at 
him  in  his  own  tongue ;  but  we  did  not  understand  it.  Johannes  came  up 
to  him,  gave  him  a  blow,  and  tumbled  him  out  of  the  hostel.  Two  hours 
afterwands,  he  attacked  the  house  with  about  four  hundred  men  whom 
h«  had  collected,  intending  to  slay  ua.  The  King  having  heard  of  what 
had  been  done,  immediately  sent  some  noblemen  to  quell  the  tumult/' 

Saaaiek  describes  a  singular  mode  of  inflicting  the  puniBhment  of  J 
daaUi»  which  he  himself  witnessed.  The  doomed  man  was  placed  upon 
a  column,  and  shot  at  with  arrows.  The  mark  was  placed  on  his  right 
breast,  and  he  who  hit  the  nearest  received  twenty-four  mamrcdig ;  ho 
who  miaaed  was  compelled  to  pay  a  gold  piece.  The  money  was  aftcir- 
waT^s  spent  in  eating  and  drinking.  **  Whoevet  desires  it/'  says  Ssassek, 
**  has  permission  to  shoot ;  and  it  is  discreditable  to  no  one,  but  rather  to 
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his  honour.     I  saw  many  miss  the  mark,  and  they  were  all  required  to 
pay  down  each  a  gold  piece." 

From  Olmedo  they  proposed  to  yisit  the  King^s  rival,  Don  Alfonso  ; 
but  finding  it  impossible,  on  account  of  the  displeasure  which  their  visit 
to  the  King  had  excited  in  the  Prince's  mind,  they  made  the  best  of  their 
way  mto  Portugal  They  passed  through  Salamanca,  and^  in  speaking  of 
the  University,  Gabriel  says,  "  It  is  supposed  there  are  not  more  learned 
people  in  Christendom  than  in  that  city."  On  entering  Portugal,  the 
country  and  the  people  seemed  to  them  to  be  wretchedly  poor ;  "  they 
found  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  for  man  or  beast."  There  were  no  roads ; 
'  and  it  often  happened  that  no  traveller  was  seen  for  four  or  five  years. 
The  people  dwelt  in  caves  among  the  mountains,  or  underground,  and 
leldom  went  out,  especially  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  on  account  of  the 
heat ;  but  laboured  and  transacted  their  business  mostly  by  niglit.  They 
fired  chiefly  on  fruits,  and  drank  no  wine.  Our  travellers  suffered  much 
fimn  fatigue  and  hunger  until  they  reached  the  city  of  Braga,  "  where,** 
ays  Tetzel,  **  there  is  a  powerful  bishop,  the  fiiend  of  the  King  of  Por- 
tagaL  He  paid  great  honour  to  my  lord,  and  sent  to  my  lord  to  the 
hostel  enough  of  all  that  we  needed,  and  sent  to  my  lord  a  person  to  con- 
duct him  to  Santiago." 

Snssek  states  that  they  found  the  King  of  Portugal  at  Braga,  and 
that  Leo  had  brought  letters  to  him  from  his  sister,  the  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror, written  by  her  own  hand.  "In  the  city,"  says  Gabriel,  "my 
lord  lost  his  cook  ;  and  he  did  not  come  to  us  until  we  were  at  Santiago. 
Then  we  suffered  much  hardship,  and  ourselves  must  needs  cook ;  and 
often  it  came  to  such  a  pass,  that  we  must,  perforce,  make  our  lodging 
under  a  tree,  in  the  open  field,  and  secure  our  horses  near  us,  like  the 
gypoes.  One  ran  and  bought  a  sheep ;  another  must  skin  it ;  some  made 
the  fire  and  cooked ;  some  cut  grass  for  the  horses ;  my  lord  doing  just 
like  all  the  rest.  And,  verily,  we  had  a  hard  and  miserable  life  of  it, 
until  we  came  in  three  days  to  Santiago." 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  their  pious  pilgrimage  was  to  visit  Saint 
James  of  Compostella.  But  the  church  at  this  time  was  held  in  close 
aege,  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  they  obtained  leave  to 
enter  and  pay  their  devotions.  From  Santiago  they  went  to  Finisterre, 
which  they  call  the  Finster  Stern,  or  the  Black  Star.  This  is  the  ex- 
treme western  point  of  Portugal.  The  time  of  their  visit  was  more  than 
thirty  years  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  and  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World*  "  There,'*  says  Tetzel,  "  one  sees  nothing  beyond,  save  the  sky 
and  sea ;  and  they  say  that  the  sea  is  so  stormy  that  no  man  may  voyage 
OTCT  it ;  and  no  man  knows  what  there  may  be  beyond  it.  And  it  was 
Udd  to  us  that  some  had  desired  to  find  out  what  was  beyond,  and  had 
iaicd  forth  with  galleys  and  ships;  but  no  one  had  ever  returned.** 
Siassek  says,  that  "  nothing  is  to  be  seen  beyond,  but  the  waves  of  the 
lea,  the  end  whereof  God  only  knows." 

According  to  Tetzel,  they  saw  the  King  again  at  Evora,  whither  he 
had  fled  from  the  pestilence ;  and  the  letters  of  the  Empress  were 
delivered  to  him  there.  At  an  interview  with  the  King  at  Braga, 
acconling  to  Ssassek,  the  following  scene  took  place.  The  King  had 
made  a  very  complimentary  speech,  and  promised  to  grant  the  Lord  Leo 
whatever  he  would  ask.  The  baron  returned  thanks  for  so  great  an 
honour,  and  entreated  the  King  to  bestow  upon  him  two  -Ethiopians. 
«  The  brother  of  the  King  who  was  standing  by,  hearing  the  request. 
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burat  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  eoid  *  Friend,  what  you  aak  for  ia  of  no  ini> 
portance ;  ask  for  flomething  more  valuable  und  creditable  tban  those 
^ihiofiians.  But  since  that  is  the  only  thing  you  request^  I  beseech  you 
add  to  them  a  third  gift  from  me^  to  wit,  a  monkey ;  and  so  you  will 
return  richly  endowed  to  your  country.  Perhaps/  said  he,  'you  have 
no  negroes  and  monkeys  in  your  regions,  and  that  is  the  reason  3'ou  have 
aaked  for  them  before  all  other  things?'  When  my  lord  said  they  were 
rarely  seen  there  ;  *  Yet  we/  replied  the  duke,  '  have  great  store  of  those 
things-  The  King  here,  my  brother,  possesses  three  cities  in  Africa, 
and  his  custom  is  to  lead  an  army  thither  every  year ;  and  he  never 
returns  from  an  expe<lition,  however  slight,  without  bringing  a  hundred 
thousand  or  more  i^ilthiopians,  of  every  age  and  sex,  and  they  are  all 
sold  like  cattle ;  for  the  custom  is  for  men  to  come  together  from  all 
regions  to  buy  them,  and  the  King  derives  a  larger  income  from  the  sale 
of  Uiem,  than  Irom  all  the  revenues  of  his  kingdom.  A  httle  negro 
(jNwm/itj  Mthinps)  fetches  twelve  or  thirteen  gold  pieces  of  Portugal ; 
but  n  grown-up  one  a  much  higher  price/  And  there  is  this  custom,** 
continues  the  joumalizer,  *'  that  whoever  has  obtained  a  stout  negro,  and 
fit  hf  labour,  causes  him  to  be  baptized,  and  cannot  sell  him  or  alienate 
him,  except  he  make  him  a  free  gift  to  a  friend.  But  as  long  as  a  negro 
remains  unbaptized,  he  has  the  right  to  sell  him  for  as  much  aa  he  can  get."* 

On  their  return  homewards,  our  travellers  encountered  many  dangers. 
They  passed  througli  the  territory  held  by  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Castile,  through  Merida,  to  Toledo ;  and  thence,  by  way  of  Madrid,  at 
that  time  a  place  of  small  importance*  into  Aragon.  At  Saragossa,  they 
were  received  by  King  John  the  Second ;  thence  they  journeyed  through 
Catalonia,  fighting  their  w^ay  to  Barcelona.  They  passed  on^  by  w^ay  of 
Perpignan,  MontpelUer,  Nismea,  and  other  cities,  to  Milan,  where  they 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  magnificent  Duke  Galeazzo  Maria. 
They  visited  Verona  and  Venice ;  in  the  latter  city,  they  were  present 
ftt  an  assembly  of  the  senate,  and  witnessed  the  method  of  voting. 
Thence  they  proceeded  to  Gratz,  where  the  Emperor,  Frederick  the 
Fourth,  was  then  holding  his  court.  Here  they  jousted  ;  but  having 
left  their  harness  in  England,  they  were  obliged  to  equip  themselves  in 
borrowed  armour*  They  visited  the  Empress  at  Neustadt,  where  they 
passed  eight  days  in  sports  and  revelry.  The  negroes  and  the  muiikeys, 
which  they  had  brought  from  Portugal,  gave  the  Empress  great  delight. 
Leaving  the  Empress,  they  experienced  great  difficulty  from  *lhe  hostilo 
disposition  of  the  King  of  Hungaiy* ;  but  at  length  they  reached  Prague 
IB  safety,  where  they  were  received  with  joy  and  festivities,  and  w^ere 
leaded  with  all  the  honours  due  to  men  who  had  performed  such  distant 
and  perilous  journeys. 

Soon  afterwards,  Gabriel  Tctzel  returned  to  Nuremberg,  where,  as 
luitory  informs  us,  he  was  held  in  such  high  estimation*  that  he  w^as 
raised  in  the  following  year  to  the  dignity  of  Burgomaster.  The  sub- 
sequent fate  of  Johannes  Zchroviensis  is  involved  in  impenetrable 
obscurity ;  perhaps  his  ovcrlhiNjvv  by  the  shorty  thick  man  in  Spain 
broke  his  heart ;  at  any  rate,  his  triumph  appears  to  fiave  ended  there. 

We  must  now  tiike  leave,  however  reluctantly,  of  this  pleasant  and 
worshipful  company,  w^ith  the  single  remark»  that  we  have  rarely  met 
witli  a  narrative  which,  by  its  quaint  and  picturesque  simplicity,  seta 
before  us  the  men  and  manners  of  a  past  age,  so  vividly  and  truth- 
fully as  this. 
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We  wiab  that  Mr  Pollard  Urquhart,  instead  of  giving  us  two  butky 
volumes,  devoted  to  the  Life  aud  Times  of  Francesco  Sforza,  had  eti- 
eouraged  a  laudable  ambition  in  his  soul,  and  presented  to  the  world 
a  hislory  of  that  ever  interesting  countryt  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  —  a  task  for  which  his  talents,  as  we  see  thenn  abun- 
dantly disclosed  in  these  volumes*  so  eminently  fit  him.  Such  a  work, 
clearly  arranged,  written  as  our  author  could  have  written  it,  and  con- 
fined within  a  reasonable  compass,  it*  much  wanted  now  a-days,  when 
many  eyes  are  turned  towards  Italy,  and  would,  we  doubt  not,  com- 
funnll  an  extensive  sale. 

Shortly  before  the  father  of  Francesco  Sforza  appeared  upon  a  scene 
on  which  he  was  deslined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part,  the  cities  of 
central  Lomhardy,  says  M.  Sismondi,  **  governed  ^ifh  an  iron  hand  by 
their  ephememl  lords,  who  could  only  inspire  them  with  horror  or  con- 
tempt, beheld  their  territories  an  incessant  prey  to  civil  war/* 

Sforza  Attendolo  was  the  father  of  Francesco,  He  was  a  peostuit, 
whom  a  romantic  chance  determined  to  the  trade  of  war»  A  soldier  of 
fortune,  he  was,  on  ihe  whole,  perhaps,  a  favorable  specimen  of  thai 
usually  unscrupulous  character.  He  arose  to  eminence,  and  was  there- 
by enabled  to  introduce  his  son  into  the  military  arena  with  all  the 
advantages  which  attend  the  commencement  of  the  career  of  the  son  of 
a  successful  man.  Francesco  more  than  equalled  the  expectations  thai 
had  been  formed  of  him  by  his  father.  Called  to  the  military  assist- 
ance of  different  petty  princes  of  Italy,  he  at  times  became  formidable 
to  tbcm,  and  sometimes  coerced  them  ;  and  having  married  the  daughter 
of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  the  last  Milanese  ruler  of  that  family,  he 
eventuany  mndo  himself  Duke  of  Milan,  leaving  to  his  posterity  a 
crown,  which  they  were  not  fated  to  wear  any  considerable  period. 

Let  us  tell  their  fate  in  the  words  of  Sismondi  **  His  son,  Galeazxo^ 
as  a  punishment  for  his  crimes  and  his  lust,  was  killed  by  his  atten- 
dants, in  the  presence  of  his  ppople,  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  celebration  of  sacred  rites;  alter  which  the  whole  city  was 
delug-ed  with  ihe  blood  of  the  conspirators,  Gian  Galeazzo,  who  came 
afterwards,  was  poisoned  by  Lodovico  the  Moor»  the  victim  of  the 
crimes  of  his  uncle.  He,  in  his  turn,  after  having  been  made  prisoner 
by  the  French*  died  of  grief  during  his  captivity.  The  fate  of  one  of 
his  children  was  like  to  his  own  ;  and  the  other,  after  having  passed  a 
long  time  in  banishment  and  misery,  re-established  his  children  on  his 
shattered  throne,  and  afterwards  saw  the  termination  of  both  his  fataily 
and  his  kingdom.*' 

**  Such,"  moralizes  Mr,  Urquhart,  *'  was  the  value  of  the  priae  for 
which  Sforza  had  so  long,  so  earnestly,  it  may  be  thought  so  unscrupu- 
lously, striven ;  such,  too,  is  the  value  of  many  things,  for  the  attain- 
ment  of  which  mortals  still  rise  up  early,  go  to  bed  late,  and  e«tt  the 
liread  of  carefulness." 

Our  chief, — our  sole  complaint  of  Mr,  LTrquhart's  work  is,  that  it  i« 
too  long.  There  is  no  lack  of  historical  interest,  no  want  of  romantic 
adventure  in  ii^  but  the  whole  should  have  been  condensed. 
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Urquhiirt,  K*q, 
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AVtur  IB  ihe  use  of  being  m  parliament  I  The  same  use  that  there  ia 
in  having  been  la  Eton,  or  to  the  University,  or  to  Court,— to  keep  in 
the  lacred  legion  of  the  somebodies.  It  being  convenient  to  younger 
brolbcra  us  a  stepping-stone  to  place,  or  to  elder  ones  in  search  of  a  title 
and  in  love  with  town-life.  It  could  help  a  bad  lawyer  to  eminence 
through  the  lubber-hole  of  politics.  It  gives  the  idlest  fellow  the  power 
of  obliging  coonexions,  and  of  making  use  of  connexions  in  return*  But 
&li  this  f^upposes  one  to  he  ministerittlist,  %vhich  I  was  not.  And  a 
mclaneholy  thing  it  was  not  to  be  a  ministeriaUst  in  those  days,  when  a 
great  lady  of  the  court,  or  a  minister's  wile,  governed  Almack's,  as  it  were 
St.  JamesV  or  Downing  Street,  and  admitted  or  excluded  girls  from 
high  roule$,  according  as  their  sires  shared  the  opinions  of  Grey,  or  sat 
down  contented  behind  those  of  Van  a  it  tart. 

If  such  a  tyranny  ^vas  established  with  respect  to  the  beauty  of  the 
fiitr  sex,  what  chance  had  the  bearded,  or  even  the  incipiently  bearded, 
to  work  their  way  in  public  or  in  social  life,  unless  they  had  great  wealth, 
great  expectations,  or  that  kind  of  talent  and  impudence  which  are  em- 
ployed by  ingenious  people  to  supply  either  or  both  ?  And  this  suggests 
the  answer  to  the  most  often- asked,  and  not  often-answered  question  of 
modem  times. 

Why  is  the  Whig  party  so  much  more  aristocratic  and  exclusive  than 
Ihe  Tory  ?  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  '*  Coningsby  "  and  '*  Sybil,*'  explains  it  by 
•tatmg  the  fact,  that  Pitt  and  his  party  created  a  mushroom  nobility  to 
•U|ipoft  or  countenance  them,  whilst  the  old  families  received  nothing  but 
affiroots.  But  this  is  not  sufficient  explanation,  as  Englishmen  are  not 
given  to  look  back  more  than  lialf  a  century.  The  fact  is,  that  an 
oppotttion  permanently  out  of  place,  is  unable  to  recruit,  except  amongst 
tie  great  and  the  wealthy.  Men  can  afford  socially  and  politically  to  be 
in  oppodtion,  the  ontis  of  which  falls  on  fortunes  like  those  of  the  Rus&ells, 
the  Wentworths,  and  ihe  Burdetts,  It  was  the  same  in  the  days  of 
Walpole,  who  had  all  the  old  aristocracy  against  him»  until  they  ran  him 
d0Wii#  Divided  as  is  ecclesiastical  patronage  in  England,  the  part  in 
opposition  might  still  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  the  church.  And 
the  churchmen  were  useful,  as  the  only  class  with  leisure  or  inclination 
la  wield  the  pen.  But  the  church  had  become  as  torified  as  the  army 
itielf  in  their  times. 

There  was  more  liberalism  at  the  bar  than  in  the  church,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  indignation  caused  by  monopoly,  and  by  the  natural 
independence  of  forensic  life,  which  here  at  least  looks  to  the  people. 
And  there  are  even  some  of  the  best  legal  heads,  and  these  most  natu- 
rally Conservative,  who  still  give  their  adherence  to  Whiggism, — need 
wo  recall  the  names  of  Scarlett  and  of  Denman,  But  lawyers  aa 
lawyers  cannot  do  much.  And  Brougham  himself  did  more  for  the 
causa  by  hi»  pen  than  by  his  oratory, 

WllO  then  saved  the  liberal  opposition,  and  set  it  on  its  legs  onea 
tDOf«  ?  The  inaptitude  of  the  Tories  no  doubt  in  a  great  degree,  and  the 
diicontent  of  the  country  gentlemen,  whom  they  rode  too  hard-  But 
what  enabled  the  opposition  to  take  advantage  of  this,  was  not  their 
wealthy  or  Whig  virtue,  or  Whig  talent.     Nor  was  it  the  liberal  church- 
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0ien  or  the  liberal  lawyers*  The  reaction  was  begun j  and  the  remi^ 
citation  brought  about  by  that  clasB  which  has  ever  been  the  mwt 
decried,  the  most  contemned,  and  the  most  maltreated  by  both  parties, 
Yiz.j  the  literary  class.  It  wets  the  literature,  and  the  literary  pent  of 
England  and  Scotland,  that  regenerated  the  political  creed  and  pbtloeo- 
phy  of  the  country,  laboiiring  at  the  least  dming  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  achieving  it  in  about  that  time. 

The  literary  history,  or  as  a  prelude  to  history^  the  literary  memo! 
of  the  three  kingdoms  will  thus  be  most  important  to  write  or  to  " 
as  they  really  include  that  revolution  worked  in  politics  and  party,  and' 
in  parliament  itself,  although  parliament  was  last  in  showing  the  symp- 
toms of  it.  And  hence,  amonget  the  rising  generation  of  my  tlme^  them 
was  quite  as  strong  a  desire  to  use  the  pen  as  to  use  the  toi^gifi^ 
All  the  effect  of  the  tongue  fell  dead  upon  a  parliamentarily  pftdsei' 
audience,  predetermined  in  its  tastes  and  its  votes*  Whereas  a  wider 
public  was  addressed  by  means  of  literature,  and  successfully  addressed. 
For,  some  how  or  another,  the  public  had  then  an  ear  and  an  attention, 
and  a  zest  for  everything  that  appeared  in  print,  whether  in  the 
dependent  form  of  a  volume,  the  unpretending  one  of  a  pamphlet,  or 
light  garb  of  a  periodical.  A  good  thing  then  really  never 
attention  and  commendation.  And  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  was 
great  general  zest  for  literature  that  acted  like  the  atmosphere  of  a  h 
house,  and  drew  forth  sucli  noble  plants,  as  Scott,  Byron,  and  th> 
innumerabies  tliat  one  might  put  on  one  side  of,  or  after  their  names. 

The  "  literary  set "  of  both  Whigs  and  Tories  were  then  the  most- 
esteemed  and  most  respectable,  and  it  was  from  them  that  proceeded  the 
great  impukes,     I  need  not  say,  that  it  was  from  Edinburgh  that  pro- 
ceeded the  great  revulsion ;  and  that  literature,  crushed  in  the  meti 
polis,  and  dead  in  the  kingdom,  was  resuscitated  by  the  pens  of  a  fe 
reckless  youths,  who  had  been  educated  beyond  the  Tweed,  and  had' 
grown  to    philanthropiBo  and  politicise  there,    out  of  the  reach  of  th« 
London  world.       The  memoirs  of  Homer  some  years  since,  and  the 
memoir   of  Jeffrey  recently,  have  told  how  this  was  done,     I  must  con- 
fess to  have  been  disappointed  and  d^mUmiontU  by  both,  and  especially  by 
Lord  Jeffrey's  correspondence,  and  thought  these  yotmg  men  were  aware  of 
the  greatness  of  their  task,  and  aet  about  it  with  the  conscientiousness  andf 
penetration  of  the  founders  of  a  sect.     Instead  of  that,  we  lind  the  leaJ 
taken  from  the  first  by  two  trifiers,  Sidney  Smith  and  Jeffrey ;  the  fint 
of  whom  spent  his  whole  soul  on  a  jest,  whilst  Jeffrey's  ambition  was  ID 
dispute  with  poets  about  taste,  and  tear  any  unfortunate  butter^  to 
atoms,  that  he  caught  entangled  in  his  web.     In  fact,  the  young 
burgh  Reviewers  were  building  an  engine,  of  which  they  knew  not 
the  calibre  or  projection.     It  was  the  events  and  literature  of  the  tSS^ 
rather  than  the  foresight  or  ingenuity  of  its  originators,  that  made  iha 
Edinburgh  Review — what  it  certainly  became — the  great  regenerator. 

Be  this  aa  it  may,  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  as  the  modem  Athens 
literary  and  scientiiic  Britain,  was  as  necessary  and  as  natural  as  a  trip  t» 
Paris  now.  And  there  was  even  in  those  early  days,  which  is  not  to 
be  seen  now%  and  never,  perhaps,  may  be  seen  again,  a  literary  capital* 
Everything,  in  fact,  hinged  on  literature.  Politics  were  a  mere  succedo- 
neum  to  it  Philosophy  was  smelted  in  it ;  the  University  made  a  part 
of  it ;  Toryism  took  its  tone  from  its  polemics  ;  and  so  overwhelming 
were  these,  that  the  Edinburgh  Tories,  in  order  to  live,  to  have  Ui 
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of  speech,  and  enjoy  the  attributes  of  existence,  were  obliged  to 

frjip  a  literature  of  their  own.  It  grew  to  be  a  noble  one,  with  Scott 
it  its  central  stem.  But  still  it  was  being  overshadowed  by  the  fuU- 
^irown  forest  of  VVhiggism,  till  fortune  and  their  own  ambition  trans- 
ptanted  the  chief  oaks  to  the  more  genial  parks  of  London. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  desertion  of  Edinburgh  by  the  Whig  leaders, 
nd  notwithstanding  the  tower  of  strength  which  Scott  erected  for  the 
Tofies  at  Abbotaford,  the  Whigs  got  possession  of  Edinburgh  society,  and 
moulded  it  after  their  fashion,  enlisting  the  best  of  the  professional  and  the 
fonenstc«  and  blending  with  them  that  due  admixture  of  distinguished 
females^  which  alone  crown  and  constitute  society.  Them  could  be 
nothing  more  profitable  or  delightful  than  a  winter  spent  at  that  time  in 
Edlnbui^.  It  was  Paris,  with  its  active  intellect,  and  not  its  active 
idleneu,  Jeffirey  was  then  in  that  advanced  state  of  exuberant  boy- 
bood*  which  formed  the  staple  of  his  character,  until  he  became  a  down- 
T^t  politician,  and  he  never  became  a  bright  one. 

Poor  Jeffrey  I  had  any  one  told  him  then,  that  lie  should  live  to  see 
the  d^y^  when  no  one  in  the  three  kingdoms  cared  one  jot  either  for  his 
criticismt  or  for  any  one  else's ;  when  the  world  would  become  dead  alike 
to  Byionism  and  to  Lakism ;  when  novels  would  be  devoured  without 
iHaoeminent,  and  prove  successful  without  conferring  character ;  when,  in 
khort^  he,  Jeffrey,  like  another  Prospero,  might  break  his  staff  upon  the 
critical  world,  which  he  had  fonned  and  fashioned,  becoming  evaporated 
bafoft  turn,  Jeffrey  would  not  have  believed  what  he  nevertheless  lived 
to  tee* 

There  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  spent  more  wit,  judgment^  and  even 
genius  in  cnticism,  than  at  that  epocli.  The  question  arises,  was  it  not 
utterly  thrown  away  ?  Did  it  prevent  a  single  bad  book  from  being 
published  ?  Did  it  cause  an  author  of  genius  to  come  forward,  or,  when 
before  the  public,  did  it  help  him  in  the  right  way  I  Did  it  even  make  a 
due  return  to  the  wielder  of  such  power  or  influence,  revenue  or  profit 
of  any  kind  ?  ft  is  doubted  that  any  one  of  these  views  were  attained. 
As  to  preventing  or  encouraging  writers,  the  critics  of  the  day  had  no 
effect  whatever.  They  came  at  the  tail  of  literary  production,  and 
barked  at  it,  but  even  in  driving  it  they  had  not  the  least  power.  There 
warn  not,  indeed,  a  new  turn  or  original  impulse  given  to  -a  portion  of 
Ibigliih  literature,  the  turn  and  impulse  which  have  rendered  our  lite- 
ntture  the  first  in  Europe,  which  the  critics  did  not  lament  or  ridicule, 
or  «ideavour  to  crush*  When  the  literature  of  the  past  age  is  read  by 
fOfteity  in  conjunction  with  its  contemporary  criticism,  the  remark  can 
be  no  other  than  to  explode  and  erase  criticism  itself  from  the  list  of  the 
useful  or  tolerable  arts. 

In  Edinburgh,  however,  although  criticism  was  the  sceptre  of  the 
literary  Jupiter,  his  brethren  of  the  pen  had  higher  views  and  more 
^ma.  Political  criticism  was  then  as  much  wanting,  and  as  cer- 
to  be  productive  of  great  results,  as  literary  disquisition  was  certain 
^  lead  to  small.  And  whilst  Jeffrey  lost  himself  in  the  one,  Brougham 
iunchtd  forth  upon  the  other.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  dishearten- 
ing of  things,  to  be  drawn  firom  each  record  of  the  past  as  they  come  forth, 
the  Mercutio  of  the  liberal  party  was  scouted,  or  sneered  at,  and  vili- 
pended by  ali  and  each  of  hii/riendg.  They  had  really  nothing  to  allege 
against  him  ;  no  crime  to  lay  to  his  charge.  All  they  object  to  is,  that 
he  was  never  broken  in  to  the  discipline  of  either  friendship  or  party; 
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tbat  he  Uynched  into  life^  as  he  did  subsequently  titto  politics,  on  his 
own  account,  and  feeling  quite  above  that  system  of  mutual  assurance 
fer  praiae  and  blame,  which  Ls  the  law  of  coteries  or  cliques,  and  which 
makes  mediocre  men  thrive  and  be  esteemed  geniuses,  because  their  clique 
or  coterie  «o  have  it. 

But  clique,  which  is  law  in  all  things,  even  in  literature,  and  which 
when  it  turns  to  idolatry,  will  often  choose  mediocrity  for  its  idol,  is  still 
more  fatal  in  politics.  For  your  clique  or  party  founded  on  personal 
knowledge,  and  social  connexion,  takes  in  all  the  mild,  good,  amiable, 
social  men,  i.e.  Homer  and  Romilly,  but  excludes  and  irritates  the  impe- 
tuous, the  passionate  and  the  original,  like  Brougham  or  Roebuck.  Now, 
the  amiable  persons,  that  run  so  readily  into  the  bosom  of  a  coterie  am 
precisely  the  characters  least  fitted  for  keeping  and  strengthening  a  poU* 
tical  party.  This  has  been  the  grand  min  both  of  the  Whigs  in  London 
and  in  Edinburgh*  They  cast  a^de  the  clever  men,  that  have  originality 
and  address,  and  vcUiite  about  them,  and  will  enlist  for  soldiers  only  tlie 
nice,  easy,  joking,  quiet  gentlemenj  who  talk  under  their  breath,  think  by 
rule,  abhor  popular  heresy,  and  are,  in  short,  **  safe  men."  We  have  seen 
in  other  days  how  Palmerston  himself  w^as  too  eccentric  for  them.  They 
could  not  bear  to  see  even  that  old  stager  kick  up  his  heels  under  all  the 
weight  of  party  gear  and  oflicial  trappings.  No  wonder  the  young  and 
the  mercurial  are  or  were  not  tolerated. 

One  quality  Brougham  had  not,  which  is  the  most  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  juin  the  mutual  associations  of  political  or  literary  friend- 
ship:  he  was  chary  of  admiration.  Full  of  genius  himself,  lavish  of  it, 
he  marked  and  admitted  the  genius  of  others,  but  did  not  fall  down 
before  it,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  enter  into  any  part  of  mutual 
worship.  Let  a  man  be  ever  so  vain  of  his  own  person,  his  vanity  will 
be  sanctioned,  provided  it  leaves  room  for  the  vanity  of  others*  But  if  a 
man  be  silent  as  to  the  merits  of  others^  though  at  the  atme  time  silent 
as  to  his  own,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  is  absorbed  in  the  latter, 
and  contemptuous  of  the  former,  and  therefore  both  selfish  and  vain. 
Thus  Brougham  has  always  passed  for  a  vain  man,  whilst  in  truth  this 
was  merely  because  he  stood  alone,  and  made  no  outward  demonitration 
of  worshipping  others. 

The  old  and  new  school  of  letters  and  penmanship,  that  of  the  last 
century  and  that  of  the  present,  could  not  have  been  more  fitly  repre- 
sented and  contrasted  than  by  Brougham  and  Mackintosh,  the  one 
lavish,  headlong,  harum-scarum,  the  other  economic  of  his  good  ideas, 
and  placing  them  ever,  us  a  general  might  his  troops,  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  one  enjoying  the  vigour  of  youth  even  in  age,  the  other 
sliowing  the  somnolency  of  age  even  in  youth.  Both  were  ill-used  men ; 
Mackintosh  bore  his  like  a  man  of  letters  and  society,  with  a  mild  and 
not  ungraceful  peevishness ;  Brougham  bore  his  fate,  as  the  old  giants 
did,  when  they  were  buried  each  under  a  mountain, — they  made  their 
living  sepulchre  a  volcano,  and  stirred  it  and  the  world  with  it  from 
time  to  time  by  heavings  that  convulsed  all  nature. 

The  career  of  these  two  eminent  disciples  of  Scotland  are  as  difterent 
OS  the  close  of  their  career.  Mackintosh,  after  a  brilliant  debut,  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  circumstances,  and  unable  to  face  the  Tory  ascendancy 
he  stood  aside,  and  provided  for  private  fortune,  with  the  expectation  that 
youth  being  past  a  fresh  em  awaited  his  return.  Youth  and  its  fiery 
impulse,  however,  came  not  again.     Brougham  seized  the  bull  of  Tory 
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aaoendancjT  by  the  horns,  and  lived  a  manhood  of  combat  against  poli- 
tkiajii,  and  princes,  fo^s  and  friends. 

Madcintosh  made  philosophy  a  play-thing,  while  Brougham  made 
a  weapon  of  it.  The  one  waved  the  law  of  nature  about  like  a  graceful 
pilm-branch ;  the  other  made  of  political  economy  and  the  rijjhta  of  man 
a  rod  wherewith  to  fustigate  the  old  Tories,  the  Sidmouth?,  and  the 
Vmntittarts,  who  were  innocent  as  children  of  any  political  knowledge  or 
philosophy  whatever. 

Writers  and  speakers  had  in  that  day  a  great  advantage,  which,  for- 
tunately, had  been  wanting  to  their  sires.  They  had  most  splendid 
object*  and  materials  tor  diatribe  famished  thom  by  their  o^vn  and 
neighbouring  governments.  What  more  atrocious  business  than  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen, — what  more  imbecile  than  the  Walcheren 
txpediiion  ?  What  finer  themes  could  our  unfledged  political  economist 
have  to  envelope  his  ignorance  in  eloquence,  than  the  Milan  decrees  and 
the  Orders  in  Council  ?  If  we  are  amazed  at  the  tomahawk  articles  of 
Jefirey»  or  the  startling  personalities  of  the  *'  Quarterly,"  we  must  attri- 
bute them  to  the  indignant  and  coarse  tone,  which  political  events  had 
too  natumily  called  forth-  The  Tories  were  lost  even  in  English  esti- 
mation, had  not  Bonaparte's  atrocities  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the 
gallant  resistance  of  the  people  of  those  countries,  given  their  scribes 
a  noble  and  generous  theme,  as  well  as  their  generals  a  great  and  in- 
fpiriling  cause*  Even  the  **  Quarterly  "  was  enabled  to  breathe  a  liberal 
patriotic  tire,  as  it  chronicled  the  feats  of  Spanish  resistance.  The  Whig 
pleas  for  peace  and  Bonaparte  were  drowned  in  the  acclamation  attend- 
ing the  Spanish  bulletins.  The  Tory  citadel,  thus  strengthened  iii  its 
bulwarks,  it  was  through  the  covered  trenches  of  political  economy  and 
philanthropy  that  the  Whigs  could  only  make  advances.  It  was  in  the 
Bullion  Committee  that  one  of  the  Edinburgh  school  immortalised  him- 
self. 

The  germs  of  free  trade  were  put  forth  there.  There  has  been  some 
dispute,  and  there  will  be  further  controversy,  as  to  who  originated  Free 
Trade.  The  Tories  assert,  that  Pitt  was  fully  possessed  and  persuaded 
of  this  great  truth,  and  that  it  actuated  him  in  his  celebrated  Treaty  with 
France.  But  Pitt  had  no  commercial  philosophy  or  views.  We  had 
lost  America,  and  he  wanted  to  fall  back  upon  and  renew  Bolingbroke's 
and  Wal pole's  feeling  of  amity  with  France.  He  saw  the  f*>lly  of  sacri- 
ficing French  friendship  and  coi  meet  ion  to  Portuguese  friendships  and 
Peninsular  influence.  This  treaty  of  1785  was  to  get  out  of  that  rut, 
aod  not  to  enter  upon  any  policy  of  free  trade,  which  was  far  beyond  his 
a^  hu  ideas,  and  his  education. 

It  was  Homer,  when  in  the  Bullion  Committee,  who  first  fully  pointed 
out  the  impossibility  of  one  country  isolating  its  currency  and  system  of 
Tmlue  from  the  general  system  of  the  world,  and  least  of  all  that  of  Europe. 
Maney  having  been  by  his  exertions,  and  by  the  conversion  that  he  made  of 
Peel,  brought  do¥rn  to  the  European  level,  the  next  step  was  to  bring 
down  prices.  And  Peel  spent  his  life  in  doing  this,  simply  by  arguing 
for,  and  following  out  this  same  principle.  He  completed  the  second 
act  of  the  great  change.  The  third  still  remains  to  be  ejected,  but  will 
not  long  await  the  hand  of  the  accomplishes     This  will  be  to  bring  tax- 

C'on  down  to  the  more  general  European  level,  to  which  English  cur- 
icj  and  English  prices,  together  with  English  rents,  have  been  reduced. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  to  Brougham  or  to  Jeffrey,  to  both, or  to  the 
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Ediriburgh  Reyiew  in  general,  that  we  are  mdebted  for  that  great  revolu- 
tion in  English  literature  and  atyle,  effected  by  the  abolition  of  punctua- 
tion and  the  institution  of  tbe  dasli,  for  colon,  semi-colon,  comnia«  and 
often  period*  No  doubt  the  great  quantity  of  steam-power  given  to 
thought  required  it.  Words  now  run  on  a  rail,  of  which  the  dash  is  the 
visible  portion*  Of  old,  they  used  to  rumble  on  a  paved  road  at  the  rate 
of  some  four  or  five  miles  an  hour.  But  by  the  aid  of  the  dash  the 
English  pen  has  learned  to  run  express,  and  at  a  speed  such  as  new  intel- 
ligence required.  Amidst  the  rapid  and  young  penmen  of  the  dash* 
Maekintoali  distinguished  himself  by  adhering  to  the  old  school,  period 
and  comma,  and  of  writing  an  essay  or  venting  an  effusion  with  ail  the 
conscientiousness  and  measured  gravity  of  history. 

The  great  literary  school  of  Edinburgh  naturally  produced  a  Tory 
school,  which  was  the  more  sure  of  existence  and  success,  because,  bow- 
ever  Whig  or  liberal  the  |)opulation  of  the  city,  the  country  parts  of  Scot- 
land were  what  they  are,  and  will  be,  very  close  quarters  of  the  highest 
Toryism.  They  were  jovial  and  light-hearted,  full  of  poesy  and  wit. 
Leaving  philosophy,  and  political  economy,  and  all  the  heavy  armour  of 
party  to  the  Whigs,  they  carried  on  a  war  with  small  arms,  which 
carried  off  the  applause  of  all  the  laughers,  whatever  were  their  politics? 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  achievements  in  poUtics,  the  result  of 
their  efforts  in  literature  was  remarkable.  There  is  nothing  in  lettere 
or  criticism  indeed,  that  Jeffrey  and  his  friends  ever  accomplished,  so 
remarkable  as  the  vindication  and  stability  of  the  Lake  school  of  poetry 
as  worthy  of  all  admiration.  The  approbation  by  Blackwood  waa  per- 
haps as  exaggerated  as  the  condemnation  by  Jeffrey,  but  the  foirner 
triumphed  and  to  a  certain  degree  converted  the  public,  which  always 
seems  unwilling  to  acquire  a  new  sense  and  a  new  taste  in  these  matters. 
And  whatever  poetical  taste  remains  evidently  seems  at  present  turned  in 
that  direction,  and  away  from  the  dii  majm-en  of  our  younger  days. 

But  Edinburgh  was  the  place  for  intellectual  Whiggism.  The  aristo- 
cratic mtcletts  alone  of  the  party  w*as  to  be  found  in  London.  That  head 
quarters  of  placeman  8  hip,  bars  hip,  con  test  ship,  and  courtship,  offered  a 
soil  loo  congenial  to  Toryism,  for  that  party  not  to  have  stricken  deep 
roots,  and  spread  forth  wide  branches  and  shade.  The  literary  element 
was,  however,  wanting.  And  under  the  guise  and  promise  of  mere 
criticism  this  was  introduced.  The  leading  spirits  were,  however,  at  first 
far  inferior  to  their  great  rivals ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  power  and 
learning  and  talents  of  the  English  universities  were  brought  to  bear 
against  the  Scotch  writers,  that  anything  like  equality  was  established. 
It  is  remarkable  that  at  this  critical  period,  when  wit  and  learning  came 
to  the  support  of  aristocracy  and  conservatism,  and  w^hen  such  men  as 
Scott  and  Southey  bore  banners  in  the  cause,  there  was  no  member  of  the 
Tory  aristocracy  able,  willing,  or  capable  to  enact  patron,  to  evinc©  the 
gratitude  of  his  order,  or  make  his  home  a  proud  rendezvous  for  men  of 
intellect  and  letters.  Whilst  Holland  and  Lansdowne  Houses  were 
open  night  and  day,  the  Tory  peers,  some  of  them  rich  enough  and  intel- 
ligent too,  played  the  part  of  so  many  Hunxes,  and  let  Giffard,  Croker, 
and  Southey  fight  their  battles  without  a  salute  or  a  recognition  of 
gratitude.  The  literary  and  intellectual  merits  of  the  party  were  indeed 
confined  to  the  bookseller's  parlour.  For  Canning  was  for  ever  in 
dudgeon  and  contempt  with  them,  whose  battles  /te  had  too  thanklessly 
fought.    And  Southey  undertook  t<>  be  the  great  every-nday  writer  for  the 
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Mme  fiarty,  living  retired  at  tbe  foot  of  Sldddaw,  and  neither  feeling  nor 
eing  tha  neceaaity  of  the  aocialj  intellectual,  and  daily  metropolitan 

Southey  wa«  a  fine  example  of  a  literary  man,  who  kept  his  head  in 

le  clottdfl,  though  his  feet  remained  always,  if  not  lu  the  muid  of  mother 

h,  at  leaai  on  tbe  bare  soil  of  it.     He  had  tried  some  of  the  lowest 

iwU  of  humanity,  that,  for  example,  in  which  want  and  uncertainty 

pro\4aion  niakeg  man  the  enemy  of  all  existing  inatitutions.     No 

"  T  lliat  he  had  a  horror  of  vulgar  infidehty  and  social  anarchism 

he  had  himself  been  in  the  position  which  naturally  begets  both* 

.utiftil  to  see  him  rise  from  that  depth  by  industry,  steadiness, 

id  coolness,  with  all  the  intellectual  (|ualitie8  that  a  poet  can  possess^ 

id  all  tbe  moral  ones  which  poets  so  seldom  possess,  and  lire  a  life  of 

retpeet^  intellectual  action,  literary  dignity,  and  moral  worth. 

Welcker,  tlie  Frihurg  deputy,  orator,  and  writer,  always  put  me  in 

nd  of  Southey,  by  his  simplicity,  his  parson-like  demeanour,  and  his 

fire  of  entbusiam,  buried  under  years  of  experience  and  thought ; 

early  liberal  /uror,  followed  by  his  late  conservatism,  and  from  the 

PB«t  motiv^es,  completed  the  resemblance. 

Southey  was  right  in  having  his  cottage  far  from  London,  Edinburgh 
a  literary  school,  Paris  was  another.  London  was  no  such  thing  j 
it  waji  and  is  a  great  market,  whither  all  people  hie  for  their  necessiliei 
once  or  twice  in  the  year.  Such  necessities,  especially  those  of  meeting 
and  communicating,  are  thus  enjoyed  at  certain  periods  by  those  who  can 
underigo  metropolitan  expenses.  But  a  permanent  London  society  never 
isted,  and  never  was  attempted. 

have  devoted  this  chapter,  very  unintentionallyi  to  letters  and 
in  of  letters,  whom  it  was  more  or  less  my  lot  to  observe  and  mingle 
llu  Let  me  continue  and  exhatiat  the  subject,  as  far  as  the  period 
1 850  is  concerned,  by  records  of  what  I  may  have  seen  of  lite- 
nten  and  circles  in  France  a  quarter  of  a  century  back.  Paris,  I 
edy  was  a  school  as  well  as  Edinburgh,  tliough  London  partook 
not  of  this  character.  It  is  said  of  French  regiments  and  brigades^  that^ 
however  they  disperse,  and  without  a  trumpet  or  a  leader,  they  never- 
UidMt  rally  by  mere  instinct,  and  form  a  compact  body  for  defence  at 
!!•  Teiy  distant  spots.  So  it  is  wnth  Frenchmen  of  intellect.  They  may 
Iw  teat  bed,  oppressed,  or  crushed,  but  they  surely  rally  to  renew^  the 
war.  And  H  at  the  present  moment,  we  find  Eugene  Sue  at  Cham- 
bcny,  Victor  Hugo  in  Jersey,  Alexander  Dumas  in  Belgium,  we  would 
advise  the  President  to  beware  of  the  batteries  against  which  the  Cen- 
fonhop  is  no  defence.  What  the  Edinbm^h  people  did  against  the 
Tofiee,  that  is,  get  up  a  literary  and  intellectual  revolution  and  con- 
tptracy,  the  Parisian  literati  did  against  the  elder  Bourbons,  But,  at 
first,  the  literati  were  not  many,  and  those  who  could  pretend  to  the 
name  were  few.  Chateaubriand  claimed  all  such  pretensions  to  himself 
And  no  one  aeemi  inclined  to  dispute  these  pretensions  of  the  author  of 
«  Atala." 

There  was,  however,  one  of  Jaques  Laffitte's  clerks,  who  had  got  the 
koadi  of  rhyming,  and  who  at  first  circulated  his  poetic  manuscript 
fitnn  dcdc  to  desk  of  the  banker*s  counting-house.  His  fame  for  some 
time  went  no  further  than  the  chefs  de  bureauy  and  from  thence  found 
its  way  to  Uie  saloons  in  which  Latlitte  received  his  friends.  This 
mild-spoken,  mild-countcnanced»  thhi  and  slovenly  clerk  was  Beranger, 
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He  was  the  iwn  homines  Lafontaine  come  to  life  again,  he,  who  tnstead 
of  inditing  fables  for  Monsieur  Le  Dauphin,  put  the  bour^eoU  feeling 
of  the  popular  and  middle  class  public  into  such  beautiful  language  and 
rhymes,  that  there  were  people  who  thought  they  had  Beranger  by  heart 
before  they  read  him,  so  familiar  and  true  did  he  seem.  The  most 
stupid  act  of  the  Bourbons  was  the  putting  Beranger  in  prison.  I  saw 
him  there,  delighted  with  the  laziness  of  confinement,  grateful  for  the 
presents  heaped  upon  him,  and  sincerely  careless  of  the  fame  and  popu- 
larity which  hii  captivity  swelled  to  a  diapason*  But  with  all  the  per- 
fection of  his  poesy,  Beranger's  views  of  men  end  things  seem  to  be 
infiintine  and  homL 

Whilst  Beranger  expressed  the  bourgeois  sentiment  of  the  latter  days 
of  the  Empire,  that  love  of  glory  and  belief  in  Epicurus,  and  haired  of  die 
Bourbons,  which  form  the  common  staple  of  opinion,  Delavigne,  ft 
modest  youth,  of  consumptive  body  and  retiring  nature,  attempted  to 
express  the  national  indignation  at  being  conquered  in  a  more  tragic  and 
puissant  vein.  This  was  a  task  beyond  his  physical  powers,  his  poetic 
talent,  and  beyond  the  taste  and  style  of  the  age*  His  "  Messeniennes** 
were,  however,  widely  popular,  and  gave  promise  of  that  greater  and 
more  legitimate  work,  which  he  afterwards  achieved  in  the  "  Ecole  des 
Vieillards," played  by  Talma  and  Mademoiselle  Mars.  Whilst  the  honour 
of  renascent  heroic  poetry  were  thus  shared  between  the  clerk  and 
the  student,  a  man  of  the  world,  sick  of  the  nullity  of  diplomatic  life, 
in  which  he  lingered,  sought  to  ally  the  muses,  and  blend  the  veins  of 
Byron  and  Chateaubriand.  This  was  Lamartine.  His  look,  however, 
was  more  that  of  a  military  man,  than  either  a  poet  or  a  courtier. 
Whoever  has  seen  H.  B.,  the  celebrated  caricaturist,  in  his  better  days, 
has  seen  a  perfect  likeness  of  Lamartine.  Both  of  them,  you  would 
say,  wield  the  sword,  and  not  either  the  pencil  or  pen. 

Lamartine  was  in  Ijrics  what  Scribe  was  in  the  drama,  the  transi- 
tion between  classics  and  romantics.  The  latter,  with  Hugo  at  tbeir 
head,  rushed  into  the  arena,  to  dispute  the  palm  of  literary  eminence, 
but  found  all  the  ^en^-^ttrmerie  of  criticism  arrayed  against  them. 
When  a  new  school  of  letters  is  menaced  with  being  put  down  by  an 
old  clique,  the  truest  mode  of  appealing  to  the  people  is  through  the 
theatre*  For  then  the  approbation  or  disgust  of  the  audience  cannot 
be  feigned  or  impure.  To  do  both  classics  and  romantics  justice  they 
both  manfully  accepted  the  alternative,  and  brought  forth  their  respec- 
tive claims  and  challeng^es  on  the  national  stage.  Jouy  produced  his 
•*  Sylla,"  Dumas  his  **  Henri  Trois,"  Victor  Hugo  his  succession  of 
tragedies.  Here  tlie  romantics  were  at  a  disadvantage ;  the  actors  of 
the  Theatre  Franc^ais  were  classical,  and  the  romantics  evidently  could 
not  make  the  full  force  of  their  merits  be  felt  by  the  public,  till  they 
had  a  corp^  iiramntiqutt  with  at  least  sympathy  for  their  school.  These 
at  last  they  found,  but  not  tiU  after  much  dangerous  delay. 

That  walk  of  litemture,  in  which  Bumas  afterwards  achieved  most 
fame,  the  novel,  was  far  from  being  frequented  by  successful  genius  belbra 
1830.  Balzac  alone  plunged  into  it  without  having,  hke  his  brother 
romancers,  passed  through  the  school  of  the  drama.  Like  all  of  them  he 
wrote  very  low  novels  for  many  years,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  and  as  if  by 
miracle,  awoke  to  the  secret  of  writing  good  ones.  His  '*  Scenes  de  la  Vie 
Privee"  rivalled  **  Paul  de  Kock  "  on  the  shop-keeper's  counter,  "Madame 
de  Dura  '*  and  the  *^  Vicomte  d'ArUngcourt  ^  on  the  houdoir  table,   fialjcac 
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wa«  like  a  ghosts  a  corpulent  and  florid  one  by-the-by,  with  one  remark- 
able toolhg  and  bat  one  in  the  front  of  the  mouth.  This  one  tooth,  when 
h«  talked  or  smiled  gave  Balzac  the  character  of  one  of  the  impossible 
personages  of  his  own  romance.  He  waa  like  a  ghoat^  in  that  we  never 
taw  him  mve  flitting  in  at  a  door  or  out  of  a  door^  up  or  down  a  stair- 
eate,  thrusting  in  his  head  for  a  second  and  then  withdrawing  it  for  no 
cooedTable  reason*  One  would  say  he  was  m  dread  of  imaginary  duns, 
even  bdbre  duns  existed  for  him  in  any  importunate  degree.  Strange  for 
•ueh  an  incomprehensible  man,  he  was  in  literature  what  Proudhon 
19  in  pohttcal  authorship. 

By  the  side  of  Balzac,  De  Vigny's  "Cinq  Mars**  and  Merim^e's 
"Chronique  de  Charles  Ncuf "  were  the  most  successful  novels  before 
18^0.  It  was  evident  that  the  first  French  writers  of  ability,  who 
attempted  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Scott,  and  to  compose  an  historical 
noT^^  must  seize  on  Richelieu^  that  character  made  for  romance. 
How  it  escaped  Scott  is  a  miracle,  especially  when  our  great  romancer 
beat  to  n^f  to  him  as  Buckingham,  De  Vigny  opened  the  not  very 
iPOhflninoufl  memoir  of  the  period,  and  found  "  Cinq  Mars  "  written  to  his 
hftod ;  but  he  certainly  added  very  great  talent  of  hia  own*  De  Vigny 
wtmtd  an  English  lady,  and  still  lives  to  enjoy  his  Europ^ean  renown. 

8a  great  was  the  rage  before  1830  in  Fiance  for  dramatic  amusements 
thai,  not  content  w^ilh  the  theatre,  the  great  variety  and  excellence 
that  they  offered,  there  arose  a  demand  for  dramas  de  s^wicte,  Httle 
dramas  that  might  be  read  by  one  of  the  company,  and  that  were  con- 
sidered more  living  than  a  narrative.  Their  want  was  admirably  supplied 
by  Theodore  Leclerc  in  his  "  Proverbes  Dramatiqiies,"  tome  of  which  are 
admirable,  Thiers's  and  Scribe's  smaller  pieces  were  all  the  rage,  when  a 
Jnoit  uf  writers  commenced  wTiting  Proverbes,  little  dramas  to  illustrate 
sawB.  Theodore  Hook  caught  up  the  idea,  and  applied  it  not  to 
Httle  dramas,  for  which  English  society  was  unprepared,  but  to  the 
usual  form  of  novels.  "  Sayings  and  Doings  "  were  tiie  result.  Amongst 
those  who  gained  most  success  in  historical  proverbs  was  Merimee, 
a  youth  of  gay  and  laughing  reputation  and  a  charming  writer.  It  was 
ai  a  present  that  he  wrote  his  "  Chronique  de  Charles  Neuf,'*  one  of  the 
hmH  Dovels  in  the  language,  but  one  which  shows  the  disadvantage  of 
even  a  cArf  d*<suvre  having  a  lumbering  and  immemorable  name.  Had 
tlijs  novel  a  facile  name,  it  would  be  in  every  one's  mouth  and  memory  ; 
as  it  is,  it  is  only  remembered  by  the  name  of  the  opera,  to  which  it  fur- 
nished the  story  and  the  inspiration,  the  **  Pre  aux  Clercs." 

M*  Alexandre  Dumas,  in  his  **  Memoirs,**  now  in  course  of  writing 
id  of  publication,  accuses  Louis  Philippe  of  being  cold  and  averse  to 
:ers,  and  lo  men  of  letters.  M.  Dumas  had  at  this  very  time  a  situa- 
a  in  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  he  had  thu»  good 
iportunities  of  knowing.  But  I  rememberi  that  upon  the  occasion  of 
new  piece  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  whether  classic  or  romantic,  the 
Falaoe  of  the  Palais  Royal  was  almost  in  as  great  emotion  on  the  stjb- 
as  the  green-room  of  the  theatre  itself ;  every  member  of  the 
rleans  family  betook  themselves  to  their  box,  to  witness  and  applaud 
le  first  representation.  This  was  evidently  the  case  when  the  first 
drama  of  Alexandre  Dumaa's  penning  was  played,  the  "  Henri  Trois." 
he  Duke  or  Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  Philippe,  appeared  to  be  as 
inch  interested  and  agitated  about  it,  as  if  it  were  his  own.  Dumas 
•ays,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  deprived  him  of  his  situatiou,  because  his 
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leisure  hours  were  spent  in  literature,  probably  because  not  only  literaiure 
occupied  his  time,  and  filled  his  pockets,   but  because  he  became 
mersed  in  jourualism,  of  which   that  prince  had  a  permanent   terroc^ 
How   well  it  speaks  of  French   feeling,   that  Dumas*s  unmistakeabli 
negro  head  and  African  character,  proved  more  recommendation  to  hii 
than  drawback,   in   the  receptions,  friendships,  appreciations,  and  th 
patronage,  which  he  everywhere  experienced.     In  his  novel  of  *•  Row 
[and  Blanche,**  is  portrayed  the  prominent  character  of  his  father,  th 
black    General    Dumas,  who   commanded  the   troops  of  the   republti 
during  a  portion  of  the  Yen  dean  war.     It  was  to  be  feared  that  it  wafl 
not  so  much  his  cultivation  of  letters,  as  of  ardent  politics  after  1 SSOA 
that  estranged    Louis   Philippe    from    Dumas.     Another   assertion 
Dumas's,  is,  that  Louis  Philippe  neglected  Lamartine,  and  made  litl 
of  him  as  a  man  of  letters,  which  slight  Lamartine  hut  too  fully  aveng 
in  1848.     In  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  however,  Lamartine  was  far  mon 
the  polttidan  than  the  poet.     There  was  one  time  that  Louis  Philipp 
might  have  made  him  a  fnend.     It  was  when  Lamartine  disputed  tfa 
presidency  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  Dupin,  and  would  hav 
carried  it  but  for  the  court.     In  this  Louis  Philippe  made  a  great  mis 
take.     For  in  critical  days,  such  as  those  of  February  1 848,  Lamartin 
could  have  defended  or  saved  a  throne,  which  a  nerveless  man  lik 
Dupin  could  merely  abandon  to  its  wreck. 

Whatever  Louis   Philippe  may  have  done,  Charles    the  Tenth,   at 
least,  was  wrong  in  not  having  patronized  the  new  and  romantic  schooll 
and  men  of  letters*     This,  indeed,  he  had  some  inclination  to  do,  and 
he  obtained  some  odes  both  from  Hugo  and  Lamartine.     But  Cbarle 
the  Tenth  had  the  misfortune  of  not  comprehending  what  letters  were 
In  this  he  was  the  more  to  blame,  as  there  was    a  romantic  school^ 
rising  up  in  politics  as  well  as  literature^  conEisting  of  men  who   were 
anxious  to  break  off  from  imperialism,  from  an ti- religion,  irom  hatred 
to  England,  war  with  Europe,  and,  in  fact,  with  all  that  was  vulgar  and 
absurd  in  French   ultra-liberalism.     The  anxiety  of  the  French  whig 
party,  was   to  imitate  what  had  been   done  in   Edinburgh,   get  up  a 
review,  or   organ,   and   attack   ultra-royalism,  as   Toryism   had   been 
attacked  in  England,  not  by  rabid  democratic  rage,  but  by  reason  aod 
learning,  enlightenment  and  talent. 

With  this  view  was  formed  the  "Revue  Fran^aisc,'*  under 
auspices  of  the  Due  de  BrogUe  and  his  young  friends.  It  failed  utterh 
had  no  sale,  no  influence,  no  reputation.  The  French  could  not  ridal 
over,  or  await  the  triraensal  interval.  The  first  number  bad  been  for- 
gotten and  totally  consigned  to  oblivion,  ere  the  second  appeared,  and 
the  necessary  crescendo  of  one  good  number  succeeding  another  in  timefl 
and  in  general  interest  was  wanting.  Whilst  the  French  Whigs  weraV 
thus  vainly  endeavouring  d  gefairejourt  and  emerge  into  literary  pub- 
licity, for  their  political  existence  in  the  Chamber  did  not  suffice  to  give 
them  either  favour  or  renown,  their  opponents  on  either  side  sought 
to  crush  them  with  a  nick-name.  They  were  declared  to  bo  Ik^tH' 
naires,  and  this  nick-name  did  them  more  harm,  than  if  Pascal  bad 
written  a  new  *'  Provinciates  "  against  them.  h 

About  this  very  time  an  enterprising  printer,  M.  Lachcvardiere,  trndet^iH 
took  to  establish  a  literary  and  philosophical  paper,  to  be  published  throe 
times  a  week*   The  editors  whom  he  selected  were  Dubois,  so  long  deputy 
for  Nantes,  a  most  able  man,  and  Pierre  Leroux,  since  so  &mous  as  a 
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St.  Siinonian  and  a  SocialiBt.  fi ut  St.  Slmonian  ideas  were  known 
then  but  in  the  germ,  or  they  wouJd  have  considerably  alarmed  the 
Doctrinairefij  who  rallied  to  the  new  literary  journal*  The  writers  in 
the  journal  were  the  future  ministers  of  Louie  Philippe,  and  the  states- 
men  of  hii  reign.  The  Due  de  Broglie  wrote  in  it,  M.  Dudiatel  learned 
Bnanee  and  political  economy  in  order  to  write  in  it,  Duvergier  d^Hauranne, 
Bemusat,  Vitet,  Lanjuinais,  Cousin,  the  whole  of  the  Orleanist  party 
WWM  batched  in  "Le  Globe,"  Two  alone  took  small  part  in  it*  M* 
Otiii^t  wat  too  busy  and  too  much  of  a  veteran  to  come  down  and 
mingle  with  thoae  whom  he  considered  boys.  Thiers  came  ti>o  late ; 
every  place  in  the  paper  was  filled.  M.  Thiers,  who  had  all  the  fou^ue 
of  the  south,  had  not  at  that  time  written  anything  moderate  \  and  he 
never  was  philosophic  or  moderate  enough  for  "  Le  Globe," 

Thus  excluded  from  what  was  evidently  the  journal  of  vigour  and  of 
promise,  Thiers  planned  a  political  journal.  One  of  the  Globists,  Mignet, 
joined  him,  whilst  Carrel  was  associated  with  him  as  the  working  man* 
I  Lllfitte  furnished  the  funds,  so  that  partly  out  of  rivalry  to  the  "  Globe,'' 
^fWtly  to  the  consciousness  of  its  inefficiency  as  a  literary  paper,  sprung 
up  the  "  National,"  one  of  the  best  journals  certainly  that  was  ever  writ- 
ten, when  Thiers,  Mignet,  and  Carrel  devoted  to  it  their  talents.  Thiers 
wrote  previously  for  the  *'  Constitutionel/*  a  paper  owned  by  timid 
bourgeoUf  whose  hair  used  at  times  to  stand  on  end  at  the  audacity  of 
Thiem's  articles,  and  whom  they  soon  got  rid  of,  as  a  gentleman  who 
would  inlulllbly  set  fire  to  the  staid  old  journal,  and  get  the  whole  po»$€ 
of  proprietors  and  printers  thereof  sent  to  prison*  The  "  National"  was 
soon  made  to  satisfy  the  old  Liberals  as  well  as  the  Doctrinaires.  There 
was«  however,  a  sort  of  instinctive  feeling  then  throughout  France,  or  at 
leiit  throughout  the  young  and  literary  of  the  capital,  that  a  great  deal 
ifM  to  be  achieved  by  the  press,  and  by  the  men  of  the  press.  The  suc- 
cess of  **  Le  Globe,"  and  the  high  position  gained  by  its  band  of  writers, 
HUed  every  one  with  emulation,  and  men  of  all  kinds  of  talents,  resources, 
ingenuities,  and  ideas,  resorted  to  the  press,  as  they  now  might  to  the 
diggings  of  California  or  Australia.  M.  Emile  de  Girardin  had  not  then 
turned  his  power  to  that  source  of  intelligence,  the  press.  He  was  en- 
deavouring to  make  way  by  other  means  and  channels,  by  industrial 
speculation  in  mines  and  joint-stock  enterprises.  A  beautiful  wife,  with 
n  beautiful  talent  for  poetry»  the  intimate  friendship  of  Lamartine,  great 
Iftknt  himself,  with  a  seat  in  the  Chambers,  placed  Emile  de  Girardin, 
Kcognised  son  of  Count  Alexandre  de  Girardin,  Grand  Yeneur,  in  a 
pcmtioo  from  which,  looking  down  on  the  press,  he  had  not  fully 
turned  his  attention  to  it 

A  very  singular  character  had,  however,  set  up  a  journal,  and  had  made 
a  most  successful  one,  even  more  successful  than  the  **  National,"  not- 
withstanding the  startling  talent  and  conscientious  writing  of  the  latter. 
The  proprietor  of  the  other  journal,  the  Temps^  was  a  Borfle/ais,  who 
was  the  Veron  of  that  day,  and  was  not  only  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
fluential journal,  but  who  lived  in  Napoleon *8  house  of  the  Hue  de  la 
Victoire,  and  in  Napoleon's  house,  small  as  it  was,  Rceived  the  intellectual 
and  political  nommitU  of  Paris,  There  Lamartine  sat  by  the  side  of 
Liineiiiiais,  Dupin  tried  to  compare  notes  with  Rubini,  Delavigne  and 
D«  Musaet  looked  the  representatives  of  the  old  and  new  school  of 
poctiyf  thotigh  tljeir  feminine  heads  seemed  no  apt  types  of  one  or  the 
othefy  Uiei«  Cousin  e^cpounded  Plato,  and  Henry  Monnier  other  things 
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decidedly  an ti- Platonic*  M.  Meyerbeer  showed  his  Israelttish,  Donizetti 
hh  melancholy  countenance.  There  flocked  the  notabilities  of  the  In- 
fititute,  Cabinet  Ministers  of  1830,  or  it  might  be  both  in  one^  Coste 
received  e%'ery  one,  feted  every  one,  made  every  one  contented,  and 
spent  millions  in  doing  so.  All  this  in  a  house  which  was  in  size  a 
nutshell  and  in  splendour  a  palace.  Never  was  journal  or  journalist's 
influence  ex//loit€  with  more  art  or  more  magnificence.  Political  science* 
literature,  the  arts,  were  all  at  the  feet  of  Coste.  He  had  the  countenance 
of  Casimer  Perier,  the  moat  powerful  and  most  able  minister  thai 
France  ever  possessed.  He  had  the  intimacy  of  Dupin,  the  friendship 
of  Sauzet.  Coste  merely  asked  to  be  secretary  of  the  councD  of 
ministers.  He  declared  the  place  necessary,  and  himself  the  tittest  per- 
son for  it.  His  ambition  went  no  higher,  and  he  asked  no  other  reward 
of  his  service.  But  even  the  omnipotence  of  joumaUsm  could  not  de- 
mand this,  as  there  was  another  power,  called  ridicule,  with  equal  weight 
with  the  French,  that  forbade  even  the  entertainment  of  the  demand. 

What  poor  Coste,  with  all  his  dinners^  his  hospitality,  liis  fetes,  his 
intimacy  with  the  first  statesmen^  could  not  do,  the  editor  of  the  "National" 
did,  without  the  expense  of  a  row  or  a  panic.  Thiers  leaped  from  the 
editorial  desk  to  the  minister's,  and  w^as  thus  minister,  I  have  men- 
tioned before,  I  believe,  how  he  1:>ecame  under- secretary  to  Laffitte,  who 
was  minister  of  France,  and  how  he  abondoned  the  **  National "  and 
journalism  for  this  secretarial  office,  but  I  did  not  say  how  the  man  of 
letters  and  journalist  forced  his  way  into  the  cabinet. 

Louis  Philippe  had  not  been  twenty *foitr  liours  on  the  throne  when  the 
man  who  placed  him  there  perceived  that  he  was  not  a  prince  to  be  led, 
or  to  be  persuaded.  He  had  ideas  of  his  own,  ideas  far  different  from 
those  of  any  one  of  all  his  counsellors,  and  to  overawe  any  of  these  ideas 
or  determination  was  a  task  which  every  minister  tried,  and  every  minister 
failed  in.  There  were  but  two  persons,  indeed,  who  could  at  all  manage 
Louis  Philippe  ;  and  these  were  Casimir  Perier  and  the  Due  de  Broglte. 
They  bullied  him  and  forced  him  to  accede  to  all  their  wishes,  for  which 
he  never  forgave  them.  He  would  even  have  got  rid  of  Perier  had  he  not 
died.  And  he  could  not  abide  the  sight  of  Broglie,  But  neither  of  these 
personagea  had  as  yet  tried  or  begun  to  exercise  the  power  of  intimidation 
upon  the  citizen-king.  The  cabinet  w^aa  wont  to  meet  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  King,  as  it  does  now  mider  that  of  Louis  Napoleon,  but  this 
was  found  so  completely  to  nullify  all  independence,  and  convert  coun- 
cillors into  courtiers,  that  constitutional  government  itself  was  felt  to  be  a 
mockery  if  so  carried  on.  Important  intelligence  liaving  arrived  of  the 
concentration,  I  believe,  of  a  Russian  corps  on  the  frontier  of  Luxembuz^g, 
Laffitle  summoned  a  council  of  ministers  to  meet,  not  at  the  Tuillerie* 
or  the  Palais  Royale  but  at  the  Hotel  de  Finance  in  the  Rue  Rivoli* 

Here  the  discussions  were  not  long,  for  every  one  was  agreed,  that  in 
order  to  stop  any  hostile  invasion  of  Belgium,  it  was  necessary  to  issue 
some  declaration  or  proclamation  that  the  French  would  not  suffer  it. 
Such  a  proclamation,  however  unusual  or  inadvisable  in  ordinary  timea^ 
wa«  the  only  thing  that  could  tranquillize  Paris,  and  at  the  same  tinae 
warn  Europe  at  what  price  and  on  what  conditions  alone  Paris  and 
France  could  be  kept  tranquil.  There  ivas  no  denying,  nevertbeleiB, 
that  the  proclamation  was  a  bold  step,  one  certain  to  terrify  the  hesitat* 
ing  mind  of  the  King^  and,  of  course,  certain  to  meet  from  him  great 
opposition. 
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The  Cttbinet*  almost  one  and  all,  determined,  nevertheleaa,  that  such 
m  declaration  must  be  made,  and  who  was  the  person  who  would  under- 
take with  success  to  communicate  to  the  Kinjr  their  irrevocable  deter- 
nilnatioiit  and  get  for  it  the  royal  assent.  M.  Latfite  had  already  tried 
hia  poweri  of  persuasion  and  failed.  Other  ministers  felt  so  certain  of 
being  either  snubbed  or  talked  over,  that  they  refused  to  uoderlake  the 
task.  They  w^ould  resign,  but  not  venture  a  single  combat  in  the  royal 
closet  In  this  general  and  terrible  quandary  M.  Laffitte  proposed  to 
•end  fo?  Thiers.  M«  Thiers*  in  his  idea^  could  do  anything  that  was  to 
be  done,  so  gigantic,  and,  indeed,  so  just  an  idea  had  Laflitte  of  Thiers*a 
capacity.  M.  Thiers  was  therefore  summoned  before  the  cabinet.  And 
it  was  explained  to  him  that  what  was  required  of  hinri,  was  to  go  to 
Louis  Philippe  and  persuade  or  threaten  him  into  doing  that  to  which  he 
had  a  tiiost  particular  objection,  and  which  his  cabinet  ministers,  one  and 
all.  declined  venturing  to  propose  to  him, 

M.  Thiers  represented  that  the  task  proposed  was  one  that  none,  save 
ftn  influential  minister,  or  prime  minister,  could  execute,  and  even  he 
could  not  succeed  by  means  of  a  threat  of  resignation.  **  Yoti  may 
threaten  the  alternative  of  my  resignation,''  said  Laffitte.^ — "  That  is  what 
^ne  man  cannot  do  for  another,  especially  a  subordinate,  who  may  be 
^disowned.  The  fact  is,  gentlemen/*  said  M.  Thiers,  to  the  assembled 
ministers,  '*  you  have  resolved  to  put  a  bell  round  the  neck  of  the  cat, 
and  you  want  me  to  do  it.  Forlorn  hope  as  it  may  be,  I  shall  do  my 
duty  by  making  the  attempt,"  M.  Thiers  accordingly  proceeded  to  the 
palace,  a  man  who,  a  lew  motiths  t>efore,  could  not  get  a  bookseller  to 
pubiiali  the  first  volume  of  his  **  History  of  the  Revolution,"  without 
Badin*8  name  on  the  title-page,  and  who  now  went  as  representative  of 
a  eabinet  to  coerce  a  King.  It  was  the  first  interview  of  any  importance 
between  I^uis  Philippe  and  his  future  minister,  a  long  one,  and  on  the 
monarch's  part  an  angry  one.  But  M.  Thiers  presented  all  the  circum- 
itanees  and  necessities  of  the  case,  with  the  consequences  of  refusal,  so 
clearly  and  powerfully  before  the  eyes  of  the  King,  that  he  was  enabled 
in  an  hour  to  bring  back  to  the  still  assembled  cabinet  the  satisfac- 
tory result  of  the  monarch's  adhesion. 

This  made  M.  Thiers  a  minister. 

A  far  more  remarkable  man  than  Thiers,  had  the  epoch  been  a  deci- 
dedly revolutionary  one,  was  CarreL  A  man  of  courage  and  action^  aa 
good  a  speaker,  and  as  ready  a  writer  as  Thiers  ;  he  had  been  a  soldier, 
•fid  could  handle  and  influence  men  by  other  means  than  suggesting 
ideas  or  penning  them.  Carrel  was  the  son  of  a  Rouen  shopkeeper,  who 
eold  broadcloth,  the  great  staple  of  Normandy.  When  Carrel  was  a  boy 
at  the  Military  School  of  Su  Cyr,  he  already  displayed  his  aversion  for 
the  Bourbons,  and  his  deep  sympathies  for  the  military  renown  of  the 
ax-Eroptrron  He  suffered  several  punishments  on  this  account,  and  on 
one  occasion  he  was  summoned  before  the  general  in  command  of  the 
diftrict,  who  was  inspecting  the  school.  Hearing  of  Carrers  spirit,  cha- 
racter, but  disaffection  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  he  called  the  youth  before 
him,  and  expostulated  w^ith  him  on  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct,  which 
might  spoil  his  career  as  a  soldier,  CaiTel  was  two  young  and  too  head- 
strong to  perceive  that  the  advice  was  well  and  kindly  meant ;  so  that 
instead  of  showing  himself  sensible  of  this,  Carrel  but  the  more  boldly 
avowed  his  predilection. 

•*  Young  man,"  said  the  general,  "  if  I  hear  anymore  of  your  freaks  and 
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iniuVordination^  I  will  send  you  to  your  fa  therms  counter  in  Rouen  to 
measure  out  cloih,  instead  of  promoting  you  to  the  sword  of  an  officer.* 

"  Mon  Genej'ai,'*  replied  young  Carrel,  "if  ever  I  take  up  the  yard  on 
my  father's  counter,  it  will  not  be  to  measure  doth.  fSt  Je  repends 
fiaune  de  mon  pere^  ce  ne  sera  pas  pour  aimer  du  drap,)*'     For  this  sig- 

Gcant  reply  Carrel  was  condemned  to  a  fortnight*fi  arrest. 

He  was,  nevertheless,  appointed  to  a  regiment,  but  when  the  French, 
under  the  Due  d'Angoiilcmej  entered  into  Spain,  to  suppress  its  iibert'tet 
in  1823,  Carrel  joined  that  band  of  wild  youths  who  opposed  them,  but 
who  effected  more  by  holding  out  the  tricolor  and  other  revolutionary 
banners,  than  by  sword  or  shot.  Carrel  was  captured,  tried  by  court- 
mart  lal,  not  shot,  but  his  career  aa  an  officer  under  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
was  definitely  closed. 

A  young  man  of  some  fortune^  and  ardent  temperament,  who  ha4 
known  the  rising  generation  at  the  university,  and  who  knew  the  mo€t 
spirited  and  talented  of  that  generation,  set  up  about  this  time  a  bookseller'! 
shop,  as  the  beat  way  of  serving  himself  and  his  friends.  His  name  wai 
Saufeelet.  It  was  he  who  introduced  so  many  young  men  to  literatuie 
and  promotion ^  when  losing  the  little  fortune  he  had  thereby »  he  ended 
by  blowing  out  his  brains.  Sautelet  replaced  tlie  sword  in  Carrel*! 
hands  by  the  pen. 

Carrel  pursued  the  same  career  as  Thiers,  who  arrived  about  the  same 
time  from  Aix,  where  he  had  been  at  college*  Both  gave  themselves  to 
history  and  journalism.  Both  wrote  in  "  The  Const  it  utionnel/'  But 
whilst  Thiers  made  his  way  in  commercial  and  linancial  society,  and 
ingratiated  himself  with  capitaliets,  the  independent  spirit  of  Carrpl 
failed  to  moke  friends  of  either  the  wealthy  or  the  powerful  Military 
and  literary  commanders  formed  his  society ;  and  each  adopted  the 
politics  of  those  amongst  whom  he  lived.  Thiers  pursued  any  cliange 
that  would  place  tlie  financial  aristocmcy  at  the  head  of  state  and  society, 
which  Louis  Philippe's  accession  did.  Carrel,  too  refined  to  be  either 
Jacobin  or  Girondist,  became  the  partizan  of  a  republic,  after  thft 
American  fashion,  a  republic  which  was  to  reconcile,  not  alarm,  good 
shopkeepers  and  citizens.  Uliether  he  would  have  furnished  at  least  an 
idea,  and  whether  1 848  would  have  found  Carrel  by  the  side  of  Cavaig- 
imc,  were  more  curious  to  examijie  than  true  to  conjecture.  His  brother* 
democrat  did  not  fail  to  consider  CarreFs  Americanism  an  aristocratic 
weakneea.  And  as  he  refused  to  mingle  with  them,  or  be  "  hail  fellow 
well  met "  with  the  j^ans  cithtteSf  he  became  unpopular  with  them.  S<k 
much  so,  that  when  Carrel  was  in  the  prison  of  St.  Pelagie,  along  with 
Thiers,  they  used  to  hoot  at  him  with  the  cry  of,  A  das  hs  pantoufes 
jaunes.  Marat  could  not  forgive  Mirabeau  his  ruiHes,  Canei's  yellow 
slippers  were  equally  unpardonable.  Carrel  had  a  passion  for  duelltzigf 
though  he  took  the  trouble  neither  to  be  a  good  swordsman  nor  a  gQ<od 
shot.  He  dreaded  the  character  of  being  a  duellist — more  of  slaying  his 
adversary.  He  fell  a  victim  to  this,  though  Emile  de  Girardin,  by 
whose  hand  he  perished,  was  not  more  skilful  than  himself.  Few  thing! 
have  been  done  more  bold  than  Girardin  appearing  on  an  anniversary 
of  Carrel's  death,  when  his  friends  wxre  assembled  round  the  grave; 
the  man  who  slew  him  starting  up  at  such  a  moment,  and  in  such  » 
place,  to  give  vent  to  his  tardy  feelings  of  fraternity  and  regret. 

LalHtte  was  fortunate  in  having  fostered  such  men  as  Beranger  and 
Thiers,  and  having  set  on  foot  such  journals  as  the  "  Nationel  '*  an^ 
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"  Si^deu"  It  was  Laffitte  certainly  who  placed  Loiiia  Philippe  on  the 
tiirtMML  Laffitte  was  stirring,  active,  venturesome,  good-natured,  lent 
mane  J  to  every  one,  embarked  in  every  one's  enterprises,  and  when  he 
had  thus  risked  his  whole  fortune  m  ventures,  which  required  peace  and 
<|U]etn€«  to  foster  and  come  to  issue,  lo,  he  helped  to  make  n  revolution, 
which  jeopardized  all,  and  scattered  his  nohle  fortune  to  the  winds* 

Casimir  Perrier,  another  banker-statesman^  was  the  very  contrary  of 
Laffitte.  To  know  and  to  observe  them  both,  you  woiUd  have  said,  that 
Laffitte  was  the  calm,  cautioua,  stolid  man  of  btuiness,  and  that  Casimir 
Perner  was  all  haste,  fury,  impulse,  and  precipitation.  Laffitte  was  a 
phlegmatic  man,  Perrier  a  sanguine,  hot,  and  irritable  person.  Yet  the 
former  was  all  rashness  and  weakness,  the  latter  all  circumspection  and 
detecinination.  The  same  may  be  observed  almost  at  every  gambling- 
table,  where  the  fair  and  naturally  phlegmatic  son  of  the  North  invari- 
ably loses  his  head  and  his  money,  unleaa  he  has  taken  liia  degree  in 
the  honourable  profession.  Whilst  the  dark,  bilious,  and  really  irri- 
table man,  is  rendered  calm  by  staring  risk  in  the  face.  Perner  had 
conducted  his  commercial  house  for  years  with  the  greatest  caution, 
dedtning  all  the  modem  means  of  enrichment.  In  politics  both  he  and 
Laffitte  marched,  or  rather  led  to  the  march,  to  the  very  point  of  revo- 
lution; but  when  the  nation  plunged  into  it,  dragging  capitalists  and 
itatesmen  with  it,  Laffitte  was  delighted.  He  thought  it  good  fun,  and 
g;reat  tuecets.  Casimir  Perrier  was  alarmed,  more  alarmed  than  any 
one ;  for  he  aaw  more  clearly  than  any  one  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
lA  adviMei  When  some  of  the  journalists  went  to  him  after  the  Revolu- 
tion for  money  to  carry  on  their  libeml  exertions,  he  turned  them  aaide 
with  an  oath,  and  almost  with  a  kick,  and  said,  '^Get  ye  gone,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  ye  idle  writers,  and  let  us  govern,*' 

Whilst  1  am  writing,  the  knell  sounds  that  D*Orsay  is  no  more; 
D'Oitay  of  late  years,  the  link  between  the  literary  and  artistic  world  of 
London  and  of  Paris,  and  who  would  have  been  more  delightfully  and 
mefillly  lo  than  ever,  had  life  been  spared  him,  with  the  gleam  of  profl- 
podtjr  that  already  shone.  How  delightful  a  companion,  how  good* 
mtiired  a  man,  how  full  of  buoyancy  and  wit,  a  very  ditto  of  Old  Row- 
ley* who  **  never  said  a  fooUsh  thing,  and  never  did  a  wise  one.'' 

lyOiwy  was  bom  a  prince  of  fashion,  and  a  dandy-king,  farmed, 
indeed,  to  be  the  Count  Antony  Hamilton  of  his  day.  But  the 
Eoilomtion  would  not  have  him.  Even  the  marriage  of  his  beautiful 
lister  to  the  "heir  of  the  De  Grammonts,  herself  a  favourite  with  the 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  could  not  extend  the  favour  and  countenance  of 
the  elder  Bourbons  towards  him.  And  when  young  D'Orsay  refused  to 
follow  the  Due  d'Angouleme  to  Spain,  or  as  a  volunteer  to  storm  the 
Trocadero,  he  was  considered  a  black  sheep,  alias  an  Imperialist.  Yet 
there  was  no  one  who  better  than  D'Orsay  could  have  allied  imperialist 
tyropathies  and  glories  with  loyal  devotion  to  the  descendant  of  Henry 
the  Fourths  But  he  could  not  forswear  the  one,  even  to  become  due  ei 
pair  under  the  other.  His  father  had  served  Napoleon  as  general,  and 
D'Orsaj  honoured  his  meu^  moustache  more  than  he  did  his  ancient 
blaEon. 

The  Count  was  hence  mal^vu  at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth. 
Nothing  was  more  easy  for  him  than  to  take  rank  with  the  Due  de 
MuUles,  the  Due  de  Casse-Brissac,  and  other  courtiers,  holding  lucrative 
not  to  mention   the   Due  de   Guiche,   his  brother-in-law.     But 
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I>Xh:iaT  would  not  pay  the  priee,  and  he  became  an  emigre.  Fortunate 
Ibr  him,  could  he  hxwe  croased  the  Channel  with  the  same  oblivion  of 
French  piiTate  morals,  as  he  entertained  disgust  of  their  public  morals. 
He  £d  not  enter  Ei^sh  life  by  the  good  portaL 

Yet  what  could  he  do  but  dazzle  it  ?  And  that  he  did,  plunging  into 
tastes  and  ponuits  so  exdusTdy  and  rustically  English,  as  to  naturalize 
hkna^  when  acts  of  Pkr^ament  would  have  foiled  to  achieye  that  end. 
He  made,  howcTer,  one  grand  mistake.  In  English  circles  of  fashion  he 
saw  an  iirfmity  of  reddessnen,  dissipation,  immorality  ;  he  saw  the  im- 
mensity that  was  pardoned  to  a  young  man  and  a  nobleman.  But  he 
&i  not  see  a  certain  imperceptible  line,  beyond  which  which  immorality 
is  not  ibigiTen.  This  correct  line,  which  separates  the  gentlemanly 
imiBoral  fiom  the  ungentkmanly  immoral,  is  very  different  indeed  in 
other  countries  of  Europe,  from  what  it  is  in  England.  And  it  is  the 
dMfaiente  of  this  line  ihaX  forogners,  eyen  the  most  acute  amongst  them, 
so  aften  fril  to  diseem.  This  mistake  ruined  D'Orsay.  No  man,  after 
haTinf  spent  fbctunes  and  so¥m  whole  granaries  of  wild  oats,  was  so 
fully  qua£fied  to  &I1  ba^  like  so  many  an  empty  (in  brain  as  in 
pod»t)  Enghsh  nobleman  upon  diplomacy.  And  D'Orsay  would  have 
uftde  an  admiraUe  ambassador.  But  baring  chosen  England  as  his 
Kcood  hocne^  he  was  judged  by  the  specimens  which  Engli^men  had  of 
him^  And  then  he  was  of  an  ord^  not  meet  society  for  the  Court. 
DX)naT  was  fully  as  moral,  we  all  know,  as  the  general  run  of  foreign 
diplomatists ;  and  yet  not  only  Loms-Philippe,  but  the  republican  and 
imperialist  goTonments  who  soit  mute-ruisseaus  to  represent  them  at 
aD  the  couiU  of  Europe,  afterwards  turned  up  a  puritanic  nose  at 
irOnay. 

D*Orsay  had  three  epochs,  that  of  whidi  Melton  may  be  considered 
the  diief  scene;  that  in  whidi  the  library-chair  of  Gore  House  was  his 
wedii ;  and  the  last  his  instalment  in  Gudin's  studio,  as  a  retired  man 
of  fiuhion,  man  of  letters,  roan  of  fine  arts,  and  man  of  politics.  Politics 
were  his  last  calling,  and  he  did  not  succeed  in  them.  His  idea  was, 
that  Louis  Napoleon  ought  to  have  played  the  liberal,  and  flung  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  democracy.  Whereas  Louis  Napoleon  told  him, 
there  was  safety  and  support  for  him,  Louis,  in  the  arms  of  no  party, 
save  such  as  he  made  and  paid  for  himself.  D^Orsay  saved  the  ideal  from 
his  friend  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  been  bred  an  Italian,  and  who, 
consequently,  thought  of  nothing  but  the  red,  "  Je  veux  arriver  ci  pouvoir, 
coiYd  en  un  mat  tout  ce  que  je  desire,  L*histoire  peut  me  dSckiqueter 
^^pres  comme  eUe  voudrek,"^  Such  were  some  of  the  last  political  words 
erf"  the  Prince  to  D'Orsay. 

Most  people  will  ask  why  the  President  did  not  make  D'Orsay 
Directeur  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  the  place  of  Neuekerke,  a  foreigner.  But 
Louis  Napoleon  could  not  give  to  every  one  of  his  fiunily  a  ^ade  in  the 
French  army.  His  uncle  Jerome  alone  enjoys  that,  because  he  actu- 
ally served,  and  in  truth  merited  it.  The  English  thunder  repeUed 
Jerome's  attack  of  Hougoumont.  D'Orsay,  therefore,  had  no  place,  save 
some  beggarly,  nomind  one,  attached  to  the  Elysfee,  the  excuse,  no 
doubt,  for  conveying  some  livres  to  his  death-bed.     Alas !  poor  D'Orsay  I 
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MADAME  DUNOVEB. 

Mjidxue  DuNOTfKa  obtained  considerable  reputation  in  her  day  as 
a  Itrrlr  and  amu&ing  writer.  She  waa  the  authoress  of  her  own  Me- 
inotrs,  which  are  written  in  that  entertaining,  anecdotical  style  for  which 
her  country  men  are  generally  remarkable.  Her  own  account  of  herself 
is  m  good  deal  at  variance  with  that  of  her  husband,  who  published 
some  denials  of  her  assertions*  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  she  is 
by  no  meaoi  careful  of  hia  reputation  in  her  relations.  She  had  an 
enemy  aUo  in  Voltaire;  but  the  plain  tale  she  tells  of  the  circumstances 
that  procured  her  his  enmity  sufficiently  explain  the  cause  that  in- 
duced the  ill-will  of  that  philosopher.  He  cannot,  however,  refuse  her 
praise  for  the  talent  which  the  world  ackuowledged ;  and,  if  she  had  no 
faults  but  those  he  imputes  to  her,  Madame  Dun  oyer  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  very  perfect  character.  It  appears  that  he  wished  to  steal 
awftj  bcr  daughter,  and  she,  having  discovered  the  danger,  did  all  in 
her  power  to  defeat  hia  purpose. 

*•  I  was,"  she  relates  in  her  Memoirs,  "  born  at  Nismea  :  my  fatherj 
M.  Petit,  married  my  mother  in  1061  ;  she  w^as  named  La  Chaise,  and 
was  of  the  family  of  the  famous  confessor  of  Henri  Quatre,  whose 
Dephew  fills  the  fame  office  midcr  Louis  Fourteenth  at  the  present 
time,** 

She  was  brought  up  a  Protestant,  and  relates  with  much  auimatioa 
the  difficulties    and   vexations  which   her  family   were   compelled   to 
endure  in  consequence  of  the  persecutions  with  which  they  were  pur- 
sued by  the  bigotry  of  those  in  power.     She   describes  the  force  used 
by  the  soldiery  placed  at  Nismes  to  prevent  the  Huguenots  from  exer- 
~sing  their  religion,  and  how  their  temples  were   deslroyed   and  their 
itntsiiers  hunted  down.     To  escape  from  this  wretchtd  position  Made- 
liicUe  Petit  accepted  the  offer  of  protection  from  one  of  her  uncles,  and 
taired  to  Geneva;  another  uncle  meantime  endeavouring,  as  much  as 
sible,  to  induce  her  lo  change  her  religion  and  keep  the  chance  of 
inheriting  his  fortune.     Her  conscience^  however,  at  this  time  carried 
the  ilay»  and  she  went  to  Switzerland.     Her  de**cnptioa  of  the  female 
.       costume  of  Zurich  is  remarkable  as  being  totally  unlike  anything  seen 
1       by  travellers  during  the  last  century, 

[ **The  dress  of  the  women  of  Zurich  is  something  terrible.    The  gown 

■Ml  of  thick  black  cloth,  very  full  plaited,  like  the  frock  of  a  Benedictine 
^0M>nk,  with  fleevcs  pendant  at  the  sides,  and  they  conceal  their  arms, 
■  ^which  are  generally  crossed  in  other  ample  sleeves.  On  their  foro- 
head8  they  wear  a  band,  which  reaches  down  to  the  eyes,  and  above 
ihii  IB  a  ihit'k  piece  of  linen.  Another  think  plaited  piece  goes  under 
the  chin  and  covers  the  mouth*  so  that  you  can  only  just  see  the  tip  of 
the  nose.  When  they  go  to  church  they  return  in  bands  of  two  and 
two,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground:  one  would  think  it  was  & 
proc^»8^ion  of  black  monks  pacing  along.  After  this  they  shut  thcra- 
telres  up  in  their  own  houses," 

From   Switierland  the  fair  Huguenot  wan  taken    to  England,  and 
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gives  an  account  of  what  she  saw  in  London,  which  is  curious  as  a 
picture  of  the  times. 

**  They  took  me  to  Westminster,  where  are  the  torohs  of  the  Kings 
of  England.  I  saw  nothing  so  fine  at  St.  Denis.  There  was  the  tomb 
of  the  famous  Elizabeth,  which  I  stopped  a  long  time  to  look  at. 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  is  one  of  the  grandest  things  one  can 
behold.  I  was  taken  to  see  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Red  and  the 
Green  Chamber,  which  two  chambers  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  State, 
and  even  decide  the  fate  of  their  Kings.  There  is  below  a  great 
saloon,  which  is  called  the  Hall,  a  place  where  the  Kings  and  Queens 
dine  the  day  of  their  coronation,  after  having  been  crowned  in  the 
Church  of  Westminster,  where  they  sit,  during  the  ceremony,  on  a 
stone  chair,  which  is  called  '  Edward's  chair.'  Beneath  this  seat  there 
is  a  large  stone,  said  to  be  the  same  of  which  Jacob  made  his  pillow 
at  Bethel.  This  Edward,  who  is  called  The  Confessor,  is  in  great 
veneration  amongst  the  English.  His  sword  is  still  preserved  at 
Westminster.  I  saw  the  effigies  of  a  quantity  of  Kings  and  Queens  : 
that  of  Charles  the  Second  is  in  wax,  of  the  size  of  life,  dressed  in  the 
clothes  he  wore,  and  those  who  knew  him  say  it  is  an  excellent  like- 
ness ;  but  the  figure  of  General  Monk,  who  assisted  him  to  mount  the 
throne,  is  so  wonderfully  like,  that  every  one  is  amazed.  The  first 
time  I  saw  it  I  stood  up  that  he  might  pass." 

The  young  traveller  then  describes  all  the  city  wonders,  the  Bank, 
the  Monument,  the  Tower,  St.  Paul's,  &c.,  and  she  ends  her  enumera- 
tion by  remarking — 

"  In  fact,  there  are  things  to  admire  in  this  country,  which  is  called 
Hhe  country  of  angels,'  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  England. 
The  women  are  remarkably  beautiful ;  all  fair,  with  light  hair,  often 
with  too  rich  a  golden  hue.  They  walk  well,  but  they  lose  their  beauty 
very  early,  and  their  teeth  very  soon,  and  die  of  the  native  malady, 
consumption,  rapidly.  They  are  almost  all  attacked  with  this  disease, 
which  dries  them  up,  changes,  and  kills  them  in  an  incredibly  short 
time. 

"  They  eat  hardly  any  bread,  but  great  quantities  of  meat,  almost  raw, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  preserves,  pastry  and  sweet  meats,  but  never 
soup.  They  only  have  a  meal  once  a-day,  which  is  dinner,  when  they 
eat  immoderately.  Suppers  were  suppressed  in  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
in  order  that  certain  taxes  might  be  paid,  and  the  fashion  has  never 
returned,  so  that,  in  the  best  houses  where  you  may  be  for  three  hours 
after  noon  nothing  is  offered  but  tea,  coffee  or  chololate,  or  another 
drug,  which  they  call  rai)ibourk,  which  is  made  of  Spanish  wine,  white 
of  eggs,  spice  and  sugar. 

"  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  so  little  is  thought  of  life 
as  this.  They  kill  themselves  for  nothing  at  all,  and  there  are  even 
preachers  amongst  them  who  consider  it  no  crime." 

She  observes,  that  not  a  day  passes  but  persons  are  fished  up  out  of 
the  Thames,  with  pockets  full  of  lead  to  facilitate  their  fate.  But  she 
goes  farther  than  this,  and  informs  her  friends  of  the  following  startling 
facts  : — 

**  Children  at  schools  are  taught  to  compose  harangues  to  be  recited 
on  the  scaffold  or  the  gibbet,  for  they  are  all  prepared  for  such  an  end, 
and  think  little  of  it,  whether  it  be  for  crimes  of  treason  or  any  other, 
and  it  is  there  that  they  show  to  advantage.     The  death  of  the  Duke 
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of  Monniouth  did  not  edify  the  people^  because  he  had  no  gift  in  this 
particular.  They  caro  so  little  for  lift^  that  they  will  expo&e  it  on  any 
occasion,  ibe  most  trivial ;  fur  a  bolile  of  wine  two  mt-n  will  figlit  till 
one  or  other  is  killed  or  maim^'d  for  life," 

She  doei  not  shrink  from  further  details  of  the  barbarous  custom  of 
priae*fi^htiii^,  which,  it  is  sad  to  confeas^  we  are  not  even  yet,  at  thu 
distant  period,  able  to  Inngli  at  as  a  prejudice  or  fiction.  Her  minute 
description  of  a  scene  of  hanging  would  be  worthy  the  perusal  of  the 
author  of  Jack  Sheppaid,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  account  she 
gires  is  oot  far  from  the  truth, 

**  But,"  she  suddenly  exclaims  in  her  nnrralive,  "  enough  of  exe- 
cutions f  let  us  talk  of  other  thinp.  1  was  taken  to  see  a  play  which 
was  new  to  me,  as,  in  otir  province,  those  sort  of  amusements  are 
forbidden  to  Prolestanis.  A  tragedy  waa  played,  called  *  The  Deatruc- 
tioQ  of  Jerusalem  : '  1  could  not  under*:tand  the  languagCt  but  the  plot 
was  very  clear  to  me ;  there  was  a  crowd  of  persons  on  the  stage  and  a 
grfat  many  stabbed,  for  the  Bullish  delight  on  filling  the  stage  with 
murders. 

*•  I  al»!0  saw  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show  :  the  oifice  answers  to  our 
Lieutenaiii  de  Police  in  Paris.  All  the  kings  and  queens  are  expected 
to  dine  tn  the  Hotel  de  Vjlle  on  the  occaz^ion,  and  all  the  companies 
aaaemble :  every  one,  whatever  their  rank,  must  belong  to  these  com- 
psoies  ;  the  Queen  herself  belongs  to  the  Dress-makers'  Company. 

*•  The  election  for  the  Lord  Mayor  is  made  in  Spring,  by  the  suffrage 
of  the  people,  who  assemble  for  thai  purpose  in  plains  and  ineadows  on 
the  outukirts  of  the  town.  It  is  sometimes  very  dangerous!  to  go  there, 
for  the  coofusioD  and  contention  are  terrible;  so  absolute  is  the  liberty 
of  this  |>eop)e  that  if  they  wish  to  exclude  any  lord,  however  exalted, 
lh<»y  icrupW  not  to  insult  and  publicly  reproach  hini  with  anything  they 
can  lay  hold  of  in  his  own  life»  or  the  traditions  of  bis  family,  and  they 
will  go  back  for  generations  to  find  a  blot  to  cast  in  hh  teeth.  This  the 
candidates  themselves  are  forced  to  endure  with  equanimity »  but  sorae- 
times  their  party  becomes  infuriated,  and  frightful  quarrels  ensue,  in 
which  persons  are  frequently  killed/' 

She  proceeds  to  tell  how  women  fight  and  smoke  like  men,  and  give 
a  Taricty  in  the  orthography  of  our  palaces  and  streets  from  ihat  fre- 
quemly  met  with  in  the  travels  of  her  countrymen.  She  sees  for 
isaiajioe,  "  Vitheal,**  and  the  statue  at  "  Charl  in  croft." 

Her  observations  respecting  the  facility  of  marriage  in  England  read 
like  a  chapter  of  Macaulay.  She  concludes  them  by  remarking,  **  If 
the  daughter  of  a  marquis  falls  in  love  with  a  valet  she  can  marry  him 
without  fear  of  losing  her  rank,  for  it  is  the  custom,  if  a  lady  marries  a 
eofiimoner,  for  her  to  keep  her  baptismal  name  in  order  to  show  that  she 
ta  a  mii4idi  hy  birth/' 

After  hc?r  return  to  France  the  young  traveller  was  again  persecuted 
by  her  uncle,  w  ho  di^sired  that  she  sliould  become  a  Catholic,  and  who, 
having  got  pos scission  of  her,  transferred  her  from  convent  to  convent, 
liU  at  length,  apparently  tired  out  with  vain  resistance,  she  seems 
to  have  conformed  to  his  wishes,  and  in  return  receives  a  husband 
wboae  virtues  do  not  appear  to  have  been   equal  to   the  sacrifice  she 

de  to  obtain  him* 

She  represents  herself  as  an  object  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
Kiogt  and  thus  relates  a  scene  which  took  place  at  Versailles. 
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**  The  King/*  she  says,  "  had  already  commenced  supper  when 
we  arrived  at  the  chateau,  and  the  crowd  was  so  great  around  him 
that  I  thought  it  impossible  to  approach ;  however,  I  managed  it  at 
length,  and,  by  dint  of  pushing,  I  at  last  found  myself  quite  close  to  the 
table  and  opposite  the  King.  I  know  not  if  he  remarked  the  anxiety  I 
showed  or  what  it  was  that  caused  him  to  observe  me,  but  he  inquired 
who  1  was,  and  as  no  one  could  tell,  as  1  was  quite  unknown,  and 
he  repeated  the  question  :  1  thought  myself  bound  to  answer  it 
myself,  and  having  first  told  him  my  maiden  name,  I  added  that  I 
was  just  married  to  M.  Dunoyer  by  his  Majesty's  own  order,  after 
I  had  been  kept  for  nine  months  in  a  convent.  The  King,  by  these 
particulars,  at  once  recognized  me  and  spoke  with  much  kindness, 
telling  me  he  hoped  that  my  sojourn  in  the  convent  would  conduce  to 
my  eternal  happiness,  and  that  he  wished  also  that  the  marriage  he 
had  arranged  for  me  might  secure  my  temporal  advantage  also.  The 
King  then  turned  to  the  Dauphiness,  related  my  history  to  her,  how  1 
had  been  so  resolute  against  becoming  Catholic,  and  afler  going  to 
England  and  Holland  had  at  length  been  induced  to  follow  the  right 
course,  and  that  he  had  married  me  to  one  of  his  officers.  Every  ooe 
was  so  attentive  to  this  recital  that  not  a  breath  was  heard  in  the 
assembly,  and  the  eyes  of  all  the  courtiers  were  so  fixed  on  me,  that  if 
I  had  not  had  a  good  deal  of  firmness  I  must  have  been  greatly  dis- 
concerted. Every  one,  thinking  to  pay  court  by  so  doing,  had  some- 
thing obliging  to  say  to  me,  so  much  so  that  if  I  had  possessed  any 
vanity  there  was  enough  to  draw  it  forth.^ 

After  this  the  King,  who,  in  spite  of  his  good  memory,  had  ap- 
parently forgotten  the  trifling  fact  that  all  the  young  Protestant's  pos- 
sessions had  been  taken  from  her,  suddenly  remembered  it,  on  certain 
rather  strenuous  application  on  her  part,  for  she  seemed  nothing  daunted, 
and  directed  that  all  should  be  restored  to  the  new  proselyte,  and  added 
a  pension  of  nine  hundred  francs,  which  was  always  afterwards,  she 
observes,  regularly  paid. 

Probably,  however,  this  bounty  ceased  some  years  later,  after  she  and 
her  husband  had  separated,  as  she  complained  of  great  difficulties,  owing 
to  his  cruel  negloct,  in  spite  of  the  places  she  had  procured  for  him  and 
the  fortune  she  had  brought  him.  She  returned  to  Holland  and  to 
England,  and  once  more  avowed  herself  a  Protestant, 

M.  Dunoyer,  who,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  was  a  mauvaU  sujd, 
gives  quite  other  versions  from  hers  of  the  interview  at  Versailles,  and 
contradicts  her  in  all  her  assertions ;  but  he  was  so  little  worthy  of 
credit  that  the  lady  has  the  best  claim  on  the  reader's  sympathy. 

Her  return  to  Calvinism,  of  course,  procured  her  numerous  enemies, 
and  perhaps  her  temper,  which  seemed  somewhat  violent,  could  not 
support  calmly  the  insults  and  injuries  she  had  to  encounter.  At 
Utrecht  she  was  publicly  insulted  by  a  drama  produced  there,  intending 
to  represent  some  incidents  in  her  life  :  and  she  fled  from  place  to  place 
with  her  two  daughters  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  her  husband  and 
his  party. 

She  describes  a  variety  of  scenes  which  she  witnessed,  some  of  which 
are  graphically  given,  amongst  other  remarkable  persons  she  tells  a 
story  of  a  Madame  Tiquet,  who  was  executed  for  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  accused  by  him  when  he  thought  himself  dying  of  wounds 
inflicted  by  some  unknown  hand.     The  wounded  man   recovered  but. 
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aAer  lhre€  yeurs  had  elapsed,  again  accused  by  a  servaDt  of  having  con- 
trived his  assassination,  she  was  condemned  by  La  Loi  de  Bloi?,  and 
suffered  after  having  protested  to  the  last  her  entire  innocence,  till  forced 
liy  torture  to  retract.  The  event  seems  to  have  created  much  sensation 
at  the  period. 

Her  husband  himself  went  with  his  children  to  entreat  her  pardon  of 
the  King,  but  it  was  thotight  a  dangerous  mercy,  as  no  husband  would 
he  in  future  safe.  AfVer  she  had  suffered  for  a  crime  which  she  had 
not  committed^  and  of  which  tht?re  was  no  proof  that  she  had  meditated, 
ber  husband  had  her  body  buried  with  great  ponip»  and  having  gained 
bis  prayer  that  her  large  fortune  should  not  be  confiscated,  enjoyed  it 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

*'  Thus  ended/'  says  the  authoress,  *'  the  beautiful  Madame  Tiquet, 
who  had  been  the  ornament  of  Paris.  Never  was  so  exquisite  a  thing 
Men  M  ber  head  when  separated  from  her  body  ;  it  was  \ei\  for  some 
time  <^n  a  scalfold  in  order  that  the  people  might  have  the  grali^cation 
of  ageing  it.*' 

It  was  in  Holland  where  Voltaire  became  acquainted  with  Madame 
Dunoyer  and  her  daughter,  and  took  so  tender  an  interest  in  the  latter, 
that  the  mother  became  justly  alarmed,  and  having  taken  steps  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  a  project  of  elopement  planned  by  the  great 
philanthropist,  fell  from  that  time  under  his  displeasure.  She  tells  the 
circumstances  which  occurred  under  feigned  names,  and  publi^hei^t  no 
leas  than  fourteen  letters  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  which  scantly  add  to 
his  reputation.  Madame  Dunoyer  possessed  credit  enough  at  the 
Court  of  Holland  to  procure  an  order  for  Voltaire's  expulsion  from 
the  country.  This  order  was  signified  to  him  on  returning  home  after 
poaaiog  aji  evening  at  the  ambai^sador*s.  He  was  commanded  not  to 
qott  hia  apartments  till  the  day  was  fixed  for  him  to  leave  the  king- 
aom,  and  he  thus  writes  to  Mademoiselle  Dunoyer^  the  object  of  hia 
attentions : — 

•*  I  am  here  kept  prisoner  in  the  name  of  the  King :  but  they  may 
lake  niy  life,  if  they  will,  without  depriving  me  of  the  love  I  feci  for  )  ou* 
Abl  my  adorable  mistres^^  1  will  behold  you  to-night  though  my  head 
oliould  be  the  forfeit,  in  the  name  of  God,  do  not  speak  to  nie  in 
thoM  distressing  terms  in  which  you  write.  Live  and  be  cautious. 
Ileware  of  your  mother  as  of  the  most  cruel  enemy  you  have  ;  what  do  I 
fdij,  beware  of  all  the  world,  conBde  in  no  one,  but  be  in  readiness. 
At  soon  OS  the  moon  appears  I  will  quit  my  hotel  tnvfH/Nifo;  I  vvitl  take 
ft  eamage  or  a  chaise.  But  if  you  love  me,  be  comforted,  call  all  your 
lirltte  and  your  presence  of  mind  to  your  aid :  dissemble  in  the  pre- 
wmee  of  your  mother,  endeavour  to  procure  your  picture,  and  be  per- 
laaded  that  not  the  most  fearful  dangers  shall  prevent  me  from  serving 
you*  Ko,  nothing  can  detach  me  from  you  r  our  love  is  founded  on 
virtue  :  it  will  last  during  our  lives*  Adieu  I  there  is  nothing  to  which 
I  would  not  expose  myself  for  your  sake :  you  merit  more  than  I  can 
fiirc  fou.*' 

M»  de  Voltaire's  eiV/wo«.*  intention,  founded,  of  course,  on  his 
Mfid  religious  notions,  was  to  convert  Mademoiselle  Dunoyer  (Voni 
Wrwy,  aiid  to  that  end  he  was  endea^'ouring  to  induce  her  to  quit  her 
mother,  and  accompany  him  to  Paris.  In  the  mean  lime  he  had  con- 
linual  interview ti  with  her,  to  conceal  which,  and  lest  her  person  should 


^ 
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be  known,  he  had  sent  her  a  male  costume  as  a  disguise.     It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  he  thus  wrote  to  her  :-^ 

'*  I  know  not  whether  I  should  call  you  Monsieur  or  Mademoiselle ; 
if  you  are  adorable  in  your  own  dress  you  are  not  the  less  a  charming 
cavalier,  and  our  porter,  who  is  not,  like  me,  in  love  with  you,  reports 
you  to  be  a  handsome  young  fellow.  The  first  time  you  come,  he  will 
receive  you  with  great  delight :  nevertheless,  your  aspect  is  as  terrible 
as  it  is  amiable,  and  I  almost  fear  you  will  draw  your  sword  in  the 
streets  in  order  to  prove  yourself  a  man  :  after  all,  fine  young  spark  as 
yon  are,  you  are  as  modest  as  a  girl.** 

Then  follow  some  verses,  sufficiently  common-place,  but  calculated 
to  flatter  the  vanity  of  a  silly  thoughtless  young  woman,  who  seemed 
not  to  have  been  proof  against  the  artful  and  dangerous  sophistry  of 
this  pretended  lover  of  virtue  and  humanity. 

These  romantic  interviews  were  discovered  in  time  by  the  too 
vigilant  mother,  who  prevented  their  renewal,  but  the  lovers  contrived 
to  correspond.  The  following  are  some  of  the  letters  which  Madame 
Dunoyer  became  possessed  of: — 

'*  Do  not  reckon  on  the  chance  of  our  meeting  before  my  departure, 
unless  we  are  content  to  spoil  everything,  let  us,  my  dear  heart,  have 
this  control  over  ourselves.  As  for  me,  who  would  resign  my  life  to 
behold  you,  I  consider  your  absence  as  a  benefit,  because  it  will  procure 
me  hereafter  the  happiness  of  being  with  you,  sheltered  fi^m  tyrants 
and  writers  of  libels.  Adieu  I  my  dear ;  if  you  love  me,  be  comforted ; 
reflect  that  we  will  amply  repay  the  sorrows  of  absence ;  let  us  give 
way  to  the  present  necessity — we  may  be  prevented  from  meeting,  never 
from  loving.  I  find  no  terms  sufficiently  strong  to  express  my  love, 
nor  do  I  even  know  whether  I  ought  to  speak  of  it  to  you,  for,  in 
doing  so,  I  can  only  sadden  instead  of  consoling  you.  You  may  judge 
of  the  disorder  of  my  heart  by  the  confusion  in  my  letter,  but  in  spite 
of  this  sad  position,  I  make  an  effort  over  myself.  Imitate,  if  you  love 
me.  Adieu  J  once  more,  my  dear  mistress,  adieu  I  my  beautiful — 
I  shall  be  unable  to  exist  in  Paris,  if  I  do  not  soon  behold  you.** 

Mademoiselle  Dunoyer,  expecting  her  lover*s  departure,  falls  sick 
of  vexation,  and  Voltaire  writes  a  variety  of  little  billets  before  he 
sets  out,  regretting  his  inability  to  nurse  her,  attend  to  her,  kiss  her 
lovely  hands,  and  such  like  no-meaning.  From  Paris  he  writes  again, 
and  thus  expresses  himself:  — 

"  I  arrived  in  Paris  on  Christmas  eve.  The  first  thing  I  did  was 
to  see  M.  de  Toumeraine.  This  Jesuit  had  written  to  me  at  the  Hague 
the  day  I  set  out  from  thence :  he  has  interested  your  relative,  M. 
d'Evreux,  for  you  :  I  have  placed  in  his  hands  your  three  letters,  and 
your  father  is  being  prepared  to  receive  you  shortly :  this  is  what 
I  have  done  for  you;  this  is  my  present  position.  Scarcely  was  I 
arrived  in  Paris  when  I  learnt  that  Mr.  L.  had  written  a  cruel  letter 
against  me  to  my  father,  that  he  had  sent  him  the  letters  your  mother 
had  addressed  to  him,  and  that,  in  fine,  my  father  has  obtained  a 
lettre  de  cachet  to  have  me  imprisoned.  I  dare  not  show  myself;  I  have 
caused  my  father  to  be  spoken  to,  but  all  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
of  him  is  to  allow  me  to  embark  for  the  Islands,  but  nothing  can  make 
him  alter  his  resolution  in  the  will  he  has  made,  which  disinherits  me. 
This  is  not  all — for  more  than  three  weeks  I  have  received  no  news  of 
you  ;  I   know  not  even  if  you  still  live,  or  if  you  are  living  in  sorrow. 
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yoti 

Um  ine, 


^^  lirct 
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I  dread  tlial  you  may  have  written  to  me  at  my  father's,  and  that  he 
may  have  got  possess  ion  of  the  leller.  You  see  that  I  am  now  at  the 
height  of  misery,  which  could  only  he  enhanced  by  your  abandouing 
me.  Od  the  other  hand}  you  see  that  it  only  depends  on  yourself  to  be 
happy — you  have  but  one  step  to  take.  Set  out  directly  you  hear  from 
your  father  ;  you  will  be  placed  amongat  the  New  Catholics.  Yoti  love 
me,  my  dear ;  you  know  how  much  I  love  you,  and  surely  my  tencierness 

rit*  reward.  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  make  me  the  happiest 
of  men — come  then  to  France  and  make  yourself  happy — I  shall  think 
myself  well  recompensed.  Some  day  1  may  be  reconciled  to  my 
father^  then  we  can  enjoy  at  liberty  the  jileaiinre  of  seeing  each  other* 
But  if  you  are  so  inhuman  as  still  to  remain  in  Holland,  I  swear  to  you 
that  /  tcill  kill  fwjv^c*^' directly  1  hear  the  news," 

M,  de  Voltaire  continually  repeats  his  accusations  against  the  mother 
of  bis  lady-love,  but  while  he  speaks  with  disrespect  of  her,  he  cannot 
help  commending  her  writings, 

**  I  r«ad,"  he  says,  **  her  *  Lettres  Galautes  *  yesterday  and  to-day, 
and  hi?r  style  almost  made  me  forget— (here  there  is  a  break,  Madame 
DuQoyer  not  wishing  lo  reproduce  the  injurious  epithets  the  lover  of 
ber  daughter  indulged  in»  which  she  eUewhere  assures  the  reader  were 
effaced  by  her  daughter  before  she  abandoned  tht  m  to  her). 

**  I  am  at  present  persuaded  that  a  person  may  have  a  great  deal  of 
talent  aod  yet  be — 

**  1  was  delighted  with  the  first  volume,  which  is  very  superior  to  the 
en;  one  remarks,  particularly  in  the  last  four,  that  the  author  got 
tired  of  holding  the  pen,  and  went  on  full  gallop  to  finish  the  work, 
I  imitated  her  in  this  and  made  haste  to  finish  it. 

*•  How  much  I  delight  in  you,  my  dear,  for  having  taken  all  that  is 
good  ID  your  mother,  and  left  all  the  bad ;  but  how  much  more  shall  I 
esteem  you  when  you  s^ball  have  quitted  her  altogether  I  " 

The  comments  of  Madame  Dunoyer  on  these  epistles,  as  may  be 
are  written  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony,  but  she  forl>ear&  to  ri'latc 
\i  tn^nt  of  the  adventure.    It  appear^j  by  her  account,  as  far  as  she 

chooses  to  go,  that  the  attachment  of  the  young  lady  was  uot  so  violent 
as  her  lover  supposed,  nor  does  she  even  give  him  credit  for  truth  in 
all  bis  Leller  phrases^  considering  rather  that, 

**  He  ii  wretched  to  show  h«  bat  wit  ;** 

id  she  closes  her  account  of  this  affnir,  which  she  relates  as  if  of 
imaginary  persons,  by  a  contemptuous  remark,  that  she  recognises  in 
the  style  of  these  fine  compositions  that  of  Les  Lettres  Portugaisei, 
«l>d  A  good  deal  of  pilfering  from  those  of  Heloise. 

The  part  that  Voltaire  himself  took  in  the  life  of  Madame  Dunoyer 
him  but  little  credit,  but  the  judgment  the  great  critic  pasacs  upon 
Wr  works  is  valuable,  aa  showing  the  esteem  in  which  she  was  held  at 
her  tiroe« 

Under  the  head  of  ''  Historiettes  "  Madame  Dunoyer  occasionally 
relates  droll  anecdotes  for  the  amusement  of  her  readers.  The  follow- 
(g  is  characteristic  : — 

"  Now  we  arc  on  the  subject  of  jokes,"  says  the  authoress,  '*  an  odd 
thing  enough  happened  at  Nismes.  Two  literary  men  were  dining  at 
one  of  the  first  hotels  in  the  town-  During  the  repast,  amongst  a 
wiety  of  conversation,  they  spoke  of  the  letters  of  Voiture,  conrpating 
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tlMm  with  those  authors  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  giving  the  palm 
Id  him  whom  they  oonndered  as  having  surpassed  all  that  had  written 
in  thai  style,  for  ease,  liveliness  and  the  grace  of  the  style.  It  hap- 
pened that  at  the  same  table  with  them  sat  a  merchant,  who  had 
attended  with  apparent  interest  to  what  they  had  been  saying.  At 
length  he  seemed  to  be  no  longer  able  to  keep  silence,  and,  aflcr  look- 
ing at  the  two  speakers  with  a  certain  air  of  compassion, — 

**  *  Gentlemen,'  said  he, '  you  may  have  observed,  that  I  have  listened 
with  admiration  to  much  of  your  talk,  but,  for  the  last  half  hour,  I  con- 
fess my  opinion  of  your  judgment  is  altogether  changed.  You  have 
got  into  a  state  of  enthusiam  about  the  letters  of  Voiture ;  now  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  what  the  deuce  you  can  see  to  admire  in  them  so  much. 
I  eoniess  they  are  natural,  but,  after  all,  when  you  have  seen  one  you 
have  seen  all,  and,  without  boasting,  I  protest  I  could  write  you  a  hundred 
■Qdi  a-day  without  difficulty.* 

** '  You,  sir  r  exclaimed  the  gentlemen,  quite  amused ;  *  and  pray  how 
woold  yoQ  set  about  it  ? ' 

**  *  Howl'  returned  the  merchant;  *I  think  I  ought  to  know  how, 
that  am  so  used  to  it ;  and,  with  all  your  learning  and  your  Latin,  I 
ampect  you  would  be  troubled  to  teach  me.  Why,  I  can  give  you  a 
proof  at  once, — this  is  the  form  and  the  substance  of  the  whole  — - 

*■  The  two  friends  looked  at  each  other  bewildered  with  the  boldness 
of  the  assertion. 

** '  This  is  it,'  continued  the  merchant,  with  a  self-satisfied  air :  *  God 
wiUing,  and  by  a  certain  voUuner^  1  hereby  send  you  a  bale  of  goods  of 
audi  a  weight.*  Now  this  is  the  form  of  a  lettre  de  voituret  and  I  can- 
not for  the  life  of  me  see  anything  so  very  wonderful  in  it,  for  if  you 
acnt  a  million's  worth  of  merchandise,  the  letter  would  be  neither  better 
nor  worse.* 

<'  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  two  literary  friends  were  suffi- 
ciently amused  with  this  simplicity,  and,  after  having  indulged  in  a 
hearty  laugh,  they  left  the  astonished  merchant  to  triumph  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  defeat,  which  had  driven  them  from  the  field.** 
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That  mine  of  Mirw,  betwixt  those  two  of  mtn^, 

Parts  mine /ram  mine,  with  severance  most  penrerse ! 

Could  thine  be  mine,  and  one  of  mine  be  thine^ 
Afy  mining  would  fare  better — thine  no  worse. 

O.D. 


i»i 


TIIE  SADDLEBAGS; 


on, 
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Seville,  Feb.  29,  18521 
Oil  I  to  be  sun^,  you  are  delighted  with  the  cles<:ription  of  Seville  by 
mcwnlight  ;  and  then  say,  like  u  wicked,  sly.  sarcastic  i>et  of  a  Mabssy, 
that  it  was  '*  as  tine  as  if  it  had  been  written  for  a  magazine.**  Of 
countc.  I  take  your  very  doubtful  com|>Iimetit  as  if  it  was  nieatit  for  a 
fcal  one  r  and  so  you  thmk  I  shnuld  take  more  pains  with  my  style  for 
a  stupid  ungrateful  public,  than  for  my  most  precious  of  cruel  and  fas- 
tidious little  critics.  I  have  a  preat  mind  to  disconvince  you  very 
ttnpleasanUy,  but  first  I  think  it  fair  to  ivarn  you  that  you  had  better 
bum,  or  otherwise  make  away  with  such  letters  os  I  may  write  to  you 
from  Spain  ;  for  if  ever,  on  my  return,  I  lay  hands  on  them,  they  shall  go 
plump  into  our  book»  line  for  line,  ami  wonl  for  word,  and  senx*  to  plumpen 
the  two  voluminous  volumes.  I  am  aware  it  will  be  a  great  strup^le 
for  you  to  destroy  such  interesting  documents,  but  if  you  donH,  see  if  / 
don  t.  Or  they  shall  co  into  some  widely  circulated  mnguzine,  whose 
readers  will  wonder  and  inquire  **  who  that  little  minx  Mab  could  be 
thai  got  such  a  Quantity  of  charming  epistles  from  an  interesting  invalid 
in  Spam,"  And  then  those  dear,  disagreeable,  curious  Miss  D — *s,  who 
are  such  a  comfort  to  your  neighbourliootl,  and  who  read  every  maga- 
zine and  review  in  the  old»  new,  and  middle-aged  world,  will  find  your 
name  and  turn  over  with  their  (pitch-)  forked  tongues  all  the  Mabels 
they  ever  knew  (and  remember  it  is  not  a  very  common  name) ;  they 
wil(  put  their  heads  together  in  a  most  choice  study  for  a  caricaturist, 
and  pick  out  circumstantial  evidence  from  the  unguarded  text,  and 
worry  you  with  fishing  inuendos  to  the  end  of  your  days,  or  at  least  till 
such  time  as  you  make  me  most  happy  by  consenting  to  change  your 
neighbourhood',  for,  anywhere  within  fifty  miles  of  those  old  maids,  I  am 
raoleed  never  to  settle  down. 

As  Tou  like  the  mooidight,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  give  you  another 
do«e  in  a  midnight  ramble  through  the  streets,  with  vista^  and  clair- 
olncures  and  shady  angles,  and  salient  corners,  and  arches,  and  columns, 
mad  twuikling  lights^  and  serenaders  with  tinkling  guitars,  and  seQoritas 
robed  in  white,  waving  cambric  kerchiefs  from  balconies,  and  walch- 
ineil,  calling  **  Ave  Maria  puriiiiisimaaaaaa,"  to  a  nairow  strip  of 
•tars  peeping  down  between  the  leaning  eaves.  But  I  will  let  you  olT 
with  the  alfljrni  I  have  given  you,  lest  I  should  go  on,  for  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  say,  and  not  much  time  to  say  it  in.  Indeed  I  ought  now  to  be 
busy  arranging  and  separating  my  goods  and  clmttels,  some  to  stay 
bete,  and  R)me  to  go  with  us  m  our  althrjas  (sadille-bugs).  We  are  to 
etarl  now  in  a  day  or  two,  having  got  our  beasts  ol  burden.  Mine 
1  bought  of  a  baker,  a  gootl  trade  to  nuy  a  horse  from !  Why  ?  he  is 
tikaly  to  be  the  Ix'tter  bred — a  joke.  I  cannot  desttribe  liim  now,  but  I 
dareiny  I  shall  have  nlenty  to  say  atiout  him  on  the  road.  He  is  a 
dianntng,  vicious,  little  black  Ijeauty,  and  the  Hvery  man,  who  has  the 
charge  of  him*  says  he  is  a  '*demonio"  in  the  stubfe.  H —  has  got  a 
more  peaceable  chestnut, — Imth  seem  good  and  sound.     During  these. 
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our  last  days  in  Seville,  the  population  has  been  in  a  hubbub  of  rejoic- 
ing for  the  Queen's  happy  delivery  from  her  physicians  and  priest ;  it 
cannot  be  ascertained  from  which  she  ran  the  greater  risk,  since  her 
constitution  (can  it  be  a  Spanish  one  ?)  has  weathered  both.  Indeed,  it 
seems  the  assassin's  dose  of  steel  has  operated  as  a  tonic,  she  has  got 
well  so  fast.  Do  you  turn  up  your  delicately  chiselled  nose  at  the  dose 
of  steel  as  a  "  witticism  only  fit  for  a  vulgar  newspaper  ?  **  Come  now, 
you  cannot  deny  that  it  was  a  pointed  application. 

"  How  can  I  waste  my  time  and  paper  on  such  stuff  when  I  have 
plenty  to  say  1 "  Weil,  I  will  oblige  you  with  a  narration  of  our  yes- 
terday's amusement.  As  a  humane  way  of  rejoicing  for  the  Queen's 
escape  there  was,  among  other  things,  a  bull-fight,  and,  like  naughty, 
cruel  wretches,  we  went  to  see  it.  You  must  have  read  at  least  a  dozen 
"  Bullfights  in  Seville,"  each  time  vowing  never  to  wade  through  the 
blood,  and  horror,  and  duhiess  of  another.  I  will,  therefore,  endeavour 
to  make  mine  as  short  and  disgusting  as  my  powers  of  condensation  will 
admit. 

An  arena  about  one  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  girt  by  a  sloping  am- 
phitheatre and  half  surrounded  above  by  arched  and  columned  galleries, 
IS  filled  by  twelve  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  all  im|)atieDt 
A  score  or  so  of  men,  arrayed  in  scarlet,  and  yellow,  and  purple,  and 
pink,  and  green,  and  blue,  embroidered,  and  laced,  and  frogged,  and 
tasselled,  and  tagged  with  gold  and  silver  and  silk,  are  strutting  about 
upon  the  sand.  There  is  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  A  door  is  opened  in 
the  wooden  barrier,  which  defends  the  lower  benches  of  spectators,  and 
in  rushes  a  broad-nosed,  innocent,  astonished-looking  bull.  He  looks 
here  and  there  and  round  about  him,  and  has  every  reason  to  be  sur- 
prised if  not  alarmed.  The  men  in  gaudy  colours  at  first  keep  a 
respectful  distance,  and  observe  whether  he  is  very  fierce,  then  the 
boldest  of  them  goes  forward.  The  foolish  bull  now  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered his  principal  enemy,  and  canters  towards  him  with  the  full 
intention  of  playing  cup  and  ball  with  his  body  on  the  points  of  his 
horns.  As  the  bull  reaches  him  the  bully  flings  out  his  cloak  and  skips 
aside,  so  that  the  horns  impinge  on  nothing  but  a  cloud  of  floating 
drapery.  Sometimes  it  is  carried  away  on  the  points,  and  the  disap- 
pointed beast  shakes  it  off*  his  face,  and  gores  and  tramples  it  in  the 
dust.  The  other  men  do  the  same  as  the  first  with  more  or  less  agility, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  running  about  and  jumping  over  the  barriers, 
into  which  the  pursuer  comes  full  tilt.  The  public  are  soon  tired  of 
these  first  performers,  who  are  called  the  burladores  (jokers)  or  chu- 
lillos. 

Then  come  in  the  bandarilleros.  Each  man  has  a  pair  of  barbed 
javelins,  wreathed  and  rosotted  with  gay-coloured  strij^s  of  paper.  The 
first  performer  places  himself  in  front  of  the  bull,  standing  with  his 
heels  together  and  leaning  slightly  forward:  he  waves  his  rustling 
wands,  something  in  the  manner  of  lagrace  sticks,  or  as  if  he  w^ere  forti- 
fying his  challenge  by  some  magnetic  spell,  for  he  points  his  weapons 
toward  the  forehead  of  his  antagonist  and  traces  mysterious  diagrams  in 
the  air.  The  bull,  as  if  some  superstitious  element  in  his  character 
were  awakened  by  these  exorcisms,  usually  pauses  some  moments 
to  contemplate  this  double-wauded  wizard,  the  first  man  who  has  faced 
him  yet,  without  the  aid  of  that  bewildering  volubility  of  cloak.  At 
length  the  bull  starts  like  an  express  train,  and  the  bandarillero  runs 
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lightly  forward  to  meet  liim,  Hke  a  dancing  master  in  pumps  cauf^ht  in 
a  shower.  As  they  meet  he  skips  oimbly  aside  on  lif^ht  fantastic  toe, 
plafitlng  in  the  same  instant  his  pair  of  banilarillas  on  either  side  of  the 
poor  beasCs  necL  The  rest  do  likewise,  till  he  has  a  great  stiff  mtine  of 
jAvdttu  tossing  up  and  down  as  lie  plunp:es  a!>out,  bellowing  in  gyeat 
agonv.  with  the  barbs  working  in  his  flesh  a^.  a  ^reat  leverage.  Then 
anotfier  flauriab  of  trumpets,  and  in  come  the  pieadores  on  their  blind- 
fold steeds,  wearing  a  broad -brimmed  sUftish  wide-awake  with  mnnv- 
coloured  plumes,  their  legs,  cased  in  buff-leatbeT  and  wood,  entrenelied  in 
a  tall  buttressed  fortification  of  saddle,  and  Mrmed  wilh  a  stout  lance. 
One  of  them  challenges  the  bulb  poising  bis  bea\7  weapon  under  his 
arm.  The  bull  butts  at  him  and  receives  the  lance's  point  between  the 
neck  and  shoulder.  The  point  is  guarded  so  a^  not  to  pierce  more  ilmn 
an  inch  or  two ;  there  is  then  a  desperate  pushing  bnuf ,  the  mtin  anrl 
l>uU  thrusting  for  safety  antl  for  vengeance  at  either  end.  When  the 
struggle  lasts  long  it  is  called  "dormir  sobre  el  palo'*  (to  sleep  upon 
the  stick).  At  last  the  bull  cither  goes  away  disheartened,  or  forcing 
in  the  picador's  guard,  gores  the  horse  deeply  in  the  flimk  as  be 
mrorres  away.  The  other  picadors  do  likewise.  The  noble  patient 
bofses  go  on  at  this  work,  bleeding  buckets  full  all  the  lime,  and  some 
of  thetn  with  their  torn-out  entrails  in  festoons,  till  they  drop  down 
fiiinting  from  loss  of  blood.  Lying  down  tliey  do  not  bleed  so  fast  and 
recover  their  consciousness  to  receive  an  occasional  lift  from  the  sharp 
horns,  as  the  bull  in  pursuit  of  his  persecutors  recognises  in  his  path  the 
carcase  of  a  fallen  foe.  When  the  bull  is  getting  tired  the  company 
call  for  the  matador*  He  is  the  smartest  of  the  party.  He  marches 
aolenmly  forward  to  make  his  how  in  front  of  the  president's  balcony, 
throws  iiwav  bis  hat  and  goes  forth  to  slay  and  make  an  end.  His 
victim,  sated  with  fruitless  victory  over  superior  numbers,  and  weary  of 
Moodshed,  has  to  be  provoked  with  many  tlouts  and  indignities  before 
he  will  deign  to  engage  in  this  single -handed  and,  seemingly,  insignifi- 
cant combat. 

At  last  he  comes.  The  matador  whips  a  long  gleaming  rapier  out 
i»f  the  scarlet  flag  with  which  he  draws  the  bead's  attention  to  liis  hfi, 
while  stepping  to  the  right  he  plunges  his  sword  through  the  left 
nhoulder  down  into  the  heart.  For  a  few  moments  the  bull  staggers 
About,  snorting  little  crimson  clouds,  seeming  bewildered  by  the  new 
sensation  of  dying.  He  soon  feels  how  it  is,  and  goes  majestically 
down  on  his  knees,  with  his  bold,  broad  face  of  honest  defiance  towards 
his  destroyer.  The  butcher  now  runs  u]i  tn^'hind  and  strikes  him  with 
bis  knife  in  the  back  of  the  head :  the  spine  is  separated  and  be  rolb 
over  and  dies.  A  flourish  of  trum[>ets — a  buzz  of  twelve  thousand 
voices  criticising  his  end— and  a  team  of  four  mules  abreast  are  har- 
ocsseil  to  the  carcase.  They  gallop  out,  wbiie  the  music  sounds  again, 
tlrag^ing  by  the  heels  along  tlie  sand  the  Hi'ctor  of  the  ring,  leaving  a 
long  wake  of  dust-clnud  l>ehind.  So  it  ends,  and  begins  again.  Some 
tuf  the  bull:?  are  more  savage  than  others.  One  rleelined  to  fight,  and 
the  indignant  populace  called  for  dogs  to  worry  him.  Another,  in  niuk- 
iiig  n  sudden  tuni  upon  his  enemies,  dislocated  bis  spine  and  lost  the 
use  of  bis  hind  legs.  The  poor  creature  could  not  tell  wbit  was  tho 
tiintter.  and  struggled  about  with  liis  fore-legs,  dragging  the  paralyzed 
remainder  uf  himself  along  the  ground, 

Wc  sat  and  smoked,  and  were  not  so   much  horrified  a^  would  suit 
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the  ideas  of  a  British  public,  nor  so  much  excited  as  would  flatter  a 
Spanish  one,  but  we  were  occasionally  both  one  and  the  other  to  a 
moderate  degree.  They  say  that  this  is  childVplay,  because  the  bulls 
are  feeble  and  tame  now  in  the  cool  weather.  Afler  all,  in  spite  of  the 
atrocity  of  the  thing,  it  is  a  fine  sight,  and  there  is  enough  of  the 
savage,  wild-beast  element  in  the  heart  of  man  to  make  these  desperate 
and  bloody  struggles  interesting  to  him.  What  I  felt  to  be  more 
objectionable  than  the  bloodshed  was,  that  the  bull  had  not  fair  play, 
nor  any  chance  of  escape.  Besides  which,  poetical  justice  demanded 
that  there  should  be  a  fair  emiivalent  of  men  killed  in  proportion  to 
the  horses.  I  felt  at  the  time,  I  should  have  liked  to  be  a  good,  strong, 
active  bull,  aware  of  the  stratagems  of  the  art,  to  have  made  havoc 
among  the  gawdy  bullies,  and  I  believe  we  should  have  shouted  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  company  if  one  of  the  human  wretches  had  been 
caught  and  mangled.  I  am  aware  that  I  am  a  horrid  inhuman  wretch 
myself;  so  what  more  have  you  got  to  say?  I  have  given  you 
what  critics  would  call  "  this  graphic,  but  somewhat  coldblooded  sketch, 
affording  a  vivid  idea  of  the  disgusting  details,*'  &c.  However,  it  is 
fair  to  say,  that  there  were  no  men  hurt,  and  if  they  had,  our  human 
would  probably  have  overpowered  our  brutal  sympathies. 

As  we  are  prepared  to  set  out  in  a  day  or  two,  heavily  armed  with 
pistols,  and  determined  not  to  siurrender  except  to  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  banditti,  we  thought  it  prudent  to  sit  up  last  night  to  make  our 
wills.  Afler  remembering  all  our  friends  and  disposing  of  all  our  valu- 
bles,  in  case  we  should  be  relieved  from  the  want  of  them,  we  found  it 
was  past  five  in  the  morning.  "  The  lady  I  most  love,"  you  may  be 
interested  to  hear,  will  at  my  demise  stand  seized  of  all  my  luck-money 
(which  I  wear  suspended  round  my  neck  by  a  velvet  band),  with  the 
gold  ring  on  which  the  coins  are  strung.  They  consist  of  a  half  and 
(quarter  guinea  of  geo.  ih.,  a  gold  crown  piece  of  chas.  i.,  a  plump 
little  silver  coin  of  the  Greek  colony  at  Tarentum  ;  a  thin  ditto  of  the 
Moorish  kindom  of  Cordova ;  a  silver  twopenny  piece  of  alex.  i.  of 
Scotland ;  a  brazen  cpin  of  Antiochus  (founder  of  Antioch),  a  general 
of  Alexander  the  Great;  a  Roman  coin  lately  in  circulation  at  Se- 
ville as  an  ochavo ;  and  a  Turkish  coin,  brought  from  Syria  bv  poor 
Charley,  when  Napier  took  Acre.  You  see  there  are  three  of  gold, 
three  of  silver,  and  three  of  copper ;  and  I  have  a  strong  belief  that  my 
luck  depends  on  carrying  them  about  me, — foolish  indeed  ! 

I  write  afler  coming  home  from  the  fireworks,  which  were  let  off 
from  the  new  iron-bridge  over  the  Guadalquiver,  which  is  to  be  opened 
to-morrow.  We,  with  a  large  party  of  our  Spanish  friends,  saw  every- 
thing to  great  advantage  from  a  barge  on  the  river.  Such  a  mass  of 
many-coloured  fire  on  the  dappled  mirror  of  the  flowing  waters,  with 
dark,  crowded  boats  glancing  here  and  there  athwart  the  burning  rip- 
ples, the  shores  around  all  hung  with  myriad  lamps,  and  the  planet  Venus, 
like  a  i>ermancnt  rocket-star,  looking  down  over  the  eaves  of  Triana 
on  the  ]>erishable  efforts  of  pyrotechny,  altogether  resulted  in  what  is 
familiarly  termed  a  striking  scene.  My  letter  is  getting  into  the  **  own 
correspondent"  style ;  but  lam  tired  with  writing  it  all  atone  go  to, 
which  is  contrary'  to  my  custom,  and  my  letter  longer  than  usual.  I 
shall  write  you  word  oflen  on  our  journey  to  say  we  are  safe,  for  I 
ex^Kict  you  to  be  very  anxious  and  unhappy  about  robbers,  and  rivers, 
and  precipices*  Vours  till  assassination,  &c. 
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world  keeps  wheeling  round,  my  Mabel»  ami  remote  contiii- 

gcTicifti  come  to  pass  almost  l»y  waitin|j^  for  tliem.     I  low  dii»tatit  ajul 

improliiiMe  it  st'eineJ  two  months  ago  that  we  should  ever  make  this 

enptHlitioi].  wbiiji  !  used  to  talk  about  with  faithless  entliusiasm  like 

miT  other  castle  in  the  air.     Then  Harry  actually  came,  and  we  set 

aliout  our  prepamtions.     Even  then  how  far  off  our  start  appeared. 

How  impossible  to  get  suitably  mounted  at  a  purchasable  figure  among 

the  cheateries  of  Andalusian  vhahneg,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  (lersuade 

that  one  is  "  Yorkithirc  too."     Everywhere  in  the  known  world  the  old 

impression  pen^ades  that  Englishmen  are  made  of  money,  and  con- 

tinuully  dropping  to  (gold)  pieces.     However,  we  got  ourselves  up  in 

costume,  and  attended  the  beast  fair  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Paja  twice  a 

^ek,  and  bargained   and   turned  up  our  noses  at   the  animals,  and 

liiuuhtted   a  patient   confidcnLe   that   we  should   meet  with    what  wo 

WMdtd  at  our  own  price  in  good  time,  and.  finally,  we  got  a  couple  of 

msM  ponies  for  about  eight  pounds  a  piece.     Then  they  had  to  be 

fitted  with  trappings,  and  we  led  them  through  the  streets  to  a  variely 

[     of  saddlers*  sho|is,  where  we  triid  on,  and  bargained  for  the  necessary 

fcUBticles  of  appartd.     Then   there   wa^s  the  packing — which   to   me    is 

p^hravs  two-Uiirds  of  the  jounicy's  fatigue— in  this  case  aggravateil  by 

the  harrowingly  dubious  division  of  things,  absolulely  necessary  on  the 

toad,  to  go  in  the  alforjas,  from  the  chaos  of  a  voluminously  versatile 

portmanteau,   containing   almost   all    my  worldly   goods  of  any   im^ 

portanc«\ 

However,  one  after  another,  all  things  came  about,  and  on  Tuesday, 
February  24th,  with  our  voluminous  cloaks  and  plethoric  alforjas  over 
our  shoulders,  many  pistols  in  our  fajas,  and  all  got  up  in  the  thorough 
cotiirftbandista  style,  we  sallied  forth  from  the  numcro  tres  segundo 
Cblle  de  Velai«<iuez,  where  I  had  lived  during  my  sojourn  of  four 
months  in  Seville,  We  wended  our  way  across  the  vast  dismantled 
g«p  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  left  by  the  destrui:tion  of  the  great  convent 
of  San  Francisco,  ami  came  to  the  stables.  We  had  a  slight  altoreation 
with  the  livery-man»  a  fat  thief,  who  wished  to  charge  us  for  more  days 
than  our  ponies  had  been  in  pupilage.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  of  a 
bright  warm  morning,  when,  aiming  at  the  Puerta  do  Carniona,  we  hit 
Uiat  of  La  Came,  and  thereby  sallied  forth  m>on  Spain  at  iarge. 
Having  studiously  avoided  to  study  the  maps  and  guide-books  (which 
we  nevertheless  carried  with  us  \n  case  of  need)  we  rode  directly 
towards  our  favourite  peak  in  the  hi)rizon»  conversing,  apropos,  of  our 
late  brush  with  the  stableman,  on  the  mo^it  effectual  way  of  dealing 

with  Spanish  louts.     In  this  controversy,  H^ advocated  the  sharp 

and  decisive  sternness  of  an  assumed  superiority,  and  i  a  mild  and  per- 
suasive gentlcncs© ;  so  it  was  agreed  that,  in  our  next  difficulty,  I  was 
to  shine  first — and,  if  fair  weather  failed,  then  be  should  thunder  atler- 

r wards,  passing,  in  discussion,  the  dark-green  golden-dotttd  orange 
jETOves  and  spiry  cypresses  which  encircle  the  city,  we  came  to  a  little 
Bridge  with  a  great  hole  broken  through  its  areh,  and,  strange  to  say, 
workmen  mending  it.  Then,  furding  the  Guadaira  below  the  dam  of 
a  picturesque  mill,  we  came,  after  a  raile  or  two,  to  the  odi^t}  of  the 
dehesa,  or  wilderness*  Here  we  picketed  our  |H>nies — that  is  to  say,  we 
drove  an  iron  spike  into  the  grourul ;  and  to  that  spike  there  is  a  ring  $ 
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and  through  111  at  ring  there  is  a  cord — which  cofJ,  being  lied  at  aI>ont 
seven  yards'  lungfh  round  the  ]mjiiy's  wvck,  allows  him  to  graze  with 
much  more  frct>h  air  and  liberty  to  swoeten  \m  vegetable  diet  than  ever 
the  prisoner  ofChiUon  had.  Not  satisHed  with  thisJ,  however,  my  little 
black  beast  mui-t  nceils  break  away,  and»  pulfing  up  his  Bpike,  scamper 
back  towards  Seville,  who^^e  spires  and  towerF,  still  Qp|>eared  in  the 
distance.  The  other  pony  foilowed  his  example,  and  we  ran  after 
them.  I  will  leave  the  whole  party  running  while  I  tell  you  why  we 
stopped  on  the  margin  of  the  dehrsa.  If  you  bad  ever  been  a  Imd 
little  boy  run  away  from  school,  which  I  am  exceedingly  glad  you 
never  weie^  you  would  know  that  the  first  thing  one  does  on  emerging 
from  one's  immediate  troubles  or  the  world  at  large,  is  to  stop  and 
think.  We  had  broken  loose  from  the  trammels  of  society^ — disguised 
in  a  strange  garb — with  ponies  to  carry  us  wherever  we  chose,  and 
were  about  to  realize  the  ronnince  of  maay  dreams.  We  had,  besides, 
to  load  our  pistols  (for  we  were  full  of  ideas  of  the  dangers  of  Uie  rotid) 
to  arrange  our  saddles,  and  cloaks,  and  m  ant  as,  which,  in  the  hurry 
of  setting  off.  had  been  l»adiy  organized  ;  we  also  intended  to  take 
a  sketch  of  the  last  appearance  of  Seville.  In  Spain,  the  preface  to 
everything  is  a  cigarilln.  a  little  squib  of  tobacco  rolled  in  thin  paper, 
which  it  takes  a  man  of  average  lalcnt  six  months  to  learn  to  make. 
We  bad  just  accomplished  this  delicate  operation,  and  were  about 
to  lights  when  the  ponies  ran  away  and  we  after  them.  We  had  not 
gone  fur,  though  far  enough  to  see  clearly  tliat  they  could  go  much 
faster  than  ^e  could  follow,  when  tlie  thought  of  our  innocent  und 
helpless  alforjas  left  a  prey  to  any  ravening  marauder  who  might  cross 

the  wilderness,  hrouglit  us  up  short,     II went  back  to  guard  the 

baggage,  and  I  followed  the  ponies,  expecting:  1  should  have  to  go  hack 
all  the  way  to  the  liverj-jntable  in  the  Calle  del  Viscaino.  At  the 
pictures jne  mill  I  beard  tbey  had  recrossed  the  Guadaira  at  full  gallop, 
and  I  irudged  along  beneath  I  he  sultry  sun  of  Februan^  in  mucn 
despondence  and  perspiration,  till  I  happened  to  think  of  the  broken 
bridge,  where  the  workmen  must  have  stojjped  them.  So  it  turned  out, 
for  soon  after  I  was  met  by  two  of  them  leading  the  truants.  They 
bad  got  their  saddles  round,  and  trampled  ok^  each,  one  of  his 
stirrups.  Having  tried  in  vain  riding  the  one  to  lead  the  other,  I  led 
them  back,  and,  arriving  hot  and  breathless  witliin  half  a  mile  of 
our  encampment,   I  was  startled  by  the  report  of  a   pistol    in    that 

dircctiim.     Approaching  cautiously,  I  could  sec  nothing  of  H ,  and 

the  terrible  idea  tiasbed  across  my  mind  that  robbers  had  found  him 
alone  guarding  the  baggage,  and  bad  sliot  him.  Then  it  occurred  to 
me,  that  when  tbey  found  two  alforjas,  tliey  would  presume  he  had  a 
companion,  who  might  institute  a  search  unless  also  disposed  o^  and 
thcrelore  lie  in  wait  among  the  low  brush uoml  to  shoot  me  also,  atssoon 
as  I  came  within  range.  1  therefore  approached  by  as  open  ground  as 
possible,  that  thev  migbi  not  get  too  ea^v  a  shot  at  me ;  and,  when  1 
came  as  near  as  1  thought  safe,  I  shouted  Ills  name.  After  an  an x torn 
moment  or  two  an  answer  wus  returned  m  well  known  accents 
which  relieved  me  from  my  apprehensions.  Still  the  shot  was  to 
be  accounted  for.  Has  your  imagination  prepared  you  for  something 
dreadfuH     Mine  had — something   Hke  what   Jbilows.     I   approached 

the  spot,   and   found   H sitting  among  the  cloaks  and  luggage, 

smoking,  but  1  saw  in  an  instant  by  the  expression  of  his  face,  ana  t^e 
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nervous  twilcb  of  his  lip,  wliich  made  tho  cigar  end  shakeg  Ihat  some- 
thing serious  had  happened, 

•*  I  httve  liccn  ami  done  it,  and  there  he  lies,  poor  follow  :  but  it  was 
his  o%n  fault" 

*■  Good  heavens  I"  I  exclaimed,  as,  turning  where  he  pointed,  I  saw 
at  alwut  *ir%*en  yards*  disttince  the  tbnt  of  a  man  stickin*if  out  of  a  plot 
of  hrushwood.  "Good  heavens  I  is  he  dead! — what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this! — what  has  hapiieuud  i — and  here  is  another  saddle! — ami 
what  is  that  grey  horse!'* 

•*  I  wiU  I  ell  you»  hut  in  the  mean  while  we  had  belter  pack  our  beasts 
mad  be  offa*^  (|uick  as  we  can,  I  was  siltinjj;  here  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago,  when  Ibis  man  came  riding  across  the  debesa,  and,  seeing  ine, 
turned  this  way.  1  had  bailed  im  long  pistols,  and  had  one  of  them 
ready  cocked  m  my  hand,  under  a  fold  of  tlie  cloak  I  was  lying  on. 
After  askinp  me  a  good  many  impudent  cjue^lions,  whieb  I  answered 
with  as  mueh  patience  as  1  could^ — he  said  at  last,  *  Ah !  I  see  you 
arc  a  foreigner,  probably  on  a  long  journey-  Es  regular  f/ue  tienes 
dinfra  (it  is  to  Im?  supposed  you  have  money).  That  is  what  I  am 
come  for,  with  your  permigaion.  1  am  Pedro  Paredes,  for  that  which 
your  worsdup  may  please  to  command — a  notable  bandit,  at  w^hose 
name  the  eivil  guard  tremble/  Saying  this,  be  unslung  bis  escopet 
(roui  the  hinder  peak  of  his  saddle,  and  di>mounted  to  take  a  steadier 
shot  in  case  of  need.  Instead  of  getting  up,  1  puHed  the  saddle-bags 
and  clo«iks  into  a  heap,  and,  lying  on  my  stomach,  presented  tlie  muzzle 
of  my  pistol  over  the  battery.  *  Now^  then,  yn\\  impmlent  rascal/ 
I  &aid,  *  lay  down  your  gun  and  go  away,  or  Ilf  shoot  you  before  you 
can  coax  vour  rusty  old  piece  to  go  oil*.  And  I  t.bould  advise  vt>u 
never  Again  lo  try  your  hand  on  En-lishnicn  with  English  pistols!* 
Il»»  hesitated  and  turned  pale,  and  was  stepping  back,  when  1  said, 
*  If  you  move  witliout  leaving  yonr  gun,  I  tire.  Here,  1  have  the 
iwlvantnge — at  a  dislance,  you  might/  *  No  English  dog  shall  make  a 
jest  of  the  Andalms/  he  said,  a  sudden  fury  flushitig  his  face,  lie 
prcstfuted  his  gun  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  we  both  fared  at  the  same 
ttiument,  but  my  pistol  had  been  on  bis  heart  during  the  discussion, 
aiid  thruugh  his  heart  it  went— but  1  had  a  nearish  escai)e — look  at  the 
rim  of  my  bat/  " 

Sure  enough,  there  was  a  round  hole  in  the  hroad  upturned  brim  of 
the  Calanies. 

••  Thank  God  you  are  no  wors*%  but  what  are  we  to  doT' 
We   had   better  leave  him  as  he  is,  he  has  falleti  with  the  gun 
clutched  in  his  hand.     If  we  don't  disturb  him,  and  they  find  him  after 

day  or  two,  with  money  in  his  pocl^et,  and  all  those  silver  buttons  on 
ts  clothes,  they  will  think  be  has  destroyed  himself;  1  have  unsaddled 
hi»  horse  and  turned  bim  loose >  Ho  will  probably  stray  away  and  not 
attract  immediate  attention;  we  must  throw  the  saddle  and  hi  idle  into 
another  hush.  There  now — we  had  better  put  earth  between  us,  as  they 
say.** 

I  could  easily  perceive  that  be  was  deeply  shocked,  though  the 
excitement  gave  a  sfirl  of  |>ainful  levity  to  his  manner. 

Before  mountings  1  went  to  look  at  the  corpse,  the  first  I  had  CTer 
of  one  who  had  died  a  violent  death.     He  had  staggered  back- 
is  and  fallen  Hat  on  his  back,  bis  arms  and  legs  stretched  out — one 
gripped  the  barrel  of  his  esco^^et,  and  the  other  a  bunch  of  slender 
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twilight,  ihe  dusk  deqiened  rapidly.  We  were  joined  by  a  roan  on  an 
uss  who  entered  into  conversation. 

**  By  your  speech,  cubiilleros,  I  should  stiy  you  were  not  of  these  parts; 
— art!  you  not  afraid  to  travd  on  these  roads  after  dark  ?  There  is  a 
forinidtible  band  which  greatly  infests  the  neighbourhood  of  Utrera, 
They  robbed  a  traveller  last  week  of  three  hundred  dollars," 

"  We  are  Englishmen,  and  therefore  afraid  of  nothing.     We  carry 

Clols  enough  to  shoot  ten  men,  and  if  there  were  a  dozen,  it  is  pro- 
le  the  two  others  would  run  away.     We  are  on  our  way  to  Gibraltan 
jaod  iT  anything  were  to  happen  to  us  the  Governor,  who  of  course  ex- 
peds  tt«,  wouM  immediately  shoot  a  bomb-shell  over  La  Mancha  into 
the  Coftes  at   Madrid,  which   wouM  blow  up  all   the   Spains  in  one 
ruin.** 

••  Ha !  ha !  you  talk  roundly — but  we  know  the  English  are  a  danger* 
OS  people,  and  it  i»  asserted  that  tiiey  season  their  oltas  with  gun- 
fiowder  instead  of  salt.** 

Here  we  heard  voices  behind,  and  a  sound  of  horses'  hoofs.  Our 
companion  hailed  them  with  some  cry  which  we  did  not  understand, 
iSad  83  our  imaginations  were  prepared  for  robbers,  we  took  it  for  a 
lignaL  and  concluded  that  the  man  on  the  donkey  was  an  accomplice 
sent  on  to  reconnoitre.  We  therefore  had  our  pistols  ready.  Two 
men  on  a  white  horse,  emerging  from  the  darkness,  overtook  us,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  another  horse  al&o  with  two  men  on  it  came  up. 
We  congratulated  one  another  on  this  arrangement,  for  two  bodies 
close  together  would  of  course  be  much  easier  than  one  to  hit  in  the 
dark.  However,  the  men  saluted  us  civilly,  and  fell  into  conversation 
i  with  OUT  companion.     They  were  coming  back  from  a  fair  at  Alcala  de 

Guaiiaira,  and  were  slightly  elevated.     H and  1  were  talking  to 

one  another  in  English  about  the  probabilities  of  their  being  tJiicves,  and 
I  it  is  a  sort  of  axiom  with  the  lower  classes  here,  who  are  not  much 
[used  to  foreigners,  that  people  who  talk  to  one  another  in  a  language 
llriuob  tiiey  do  not  uiiderslimd,  will  not  understand  what  they  say  to 
"  1  other  in  plain  Spanish, 

*  What  IS  come  of  Pedro  that  he  does  not  come  back  with  you?" 
mid  the  man  on  the  ass. 

n  sabc !  probably  he  dances  the  fandango." 

onling  as  it  iippcars  to  me,"*  said  one  of  the  men  on  the  second 

^lioree,  "  he  follows  another  affair.     1  saw  him  watching  a  horse-dealer 

he  put  up  the  price  of  a  ver}'  pretty  chestnut  mare — sixty-three 

jollars.  and  not  dear  eitlier;    I  think   Master  Perico   has  an  eye  to 

^  thai  gentleman's  purse." 

••  Hush !  these  strangers  may  overhear  you." 

••  By  no  means,  you  hear  their  tongue  is  not  the  same  as  ours. 
Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  addressing  us,  **  is  it  long  that  you  travel  in 
Spiiin  r* 

•*  Tbree  months,  and  my  companion  three  weeks," 
**  Indeed,  so  little,  ami  already  you  speak  a  few  words  of  the  Cas- 
tillian.     What  may  be  the  business  on  which  your  worships  travel  ?" 
"  Wc  are   port rait*pa inters,   very  much    at   your   service,*'    replied 

"  At  what  price  do  you  work  ? "  said  a  man  on  the  white  horse 
which  was  a  little  a-head. 

*•  From  three  r^als  to  six,  according  to  the  size,  and  if  the  work  of 
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j-   ^v^  xuv  iryc  ssi.isfariJor.  T^-  i.ht  siMrr.  bo  can  leave  it  and  pay 

-  Jjinsfo  I  that  is  ar.  /.v.-vprtnir"  li.'iT».iij-»>i'f  njtx  of  dealing,  and  if 
t5»**  ^tfnilenieii  do  d*-»j  i/y."/  «  vrv«  vvn  oArly  i4>niorrow,  I  will  have 
r  •  w?tu?f  and  pw  :s  :^'  »*  wifc,  c»nijo*/* 

-  W'c^  a?t*  entiR*}^  ai  ebe  disposition  of  your  worship,  for  that  which 
^  v:~  wivship  may  {\ease  to  command." 

]r  -^a^t.  ^ixcixtse  we  began  to  see  distant  twinkling  lights  and  to 

sh«'  :*fc  ,"^itir^  bells  (las  animas^  which  were  ringing  for  the  departed 

^w*'  y  Vsvrt  frr  that  was  the  place  on  which  we  biul  stumbled  in  the 

jtakS^  *v  ,'«•  south-east  passa£:e.     As  we  rode  up  the  long  straggling 

^i«^s  ^M*  *^<^  horse  stopped  before  a  house  out  of  which  came  two 

« <dv4.     One  embraced  her  husband  as  he  dismounted,  the  other,  who 

<«k4R^£  }CHmg  and  beautiful,  as  far  as  the  dim   light  of  the  street 

«Kh«.ii  ctitly  camo  from  a  few  straggling  windows  and  stars)  allowed  us 

I.  uii;£e.  alter  glancing  anxiously  about  among  the  horsemen,  exclaimed^ 

•  Vf  here  is  my  Pedro  ?     Why  have  you  not  brought  him  back  to 

*  [X>  you  expect  me  to  carry  vour  pet  hawk  on  my  wrist,  pretty 

"  I  don't  know  what  can  be  the  matter  with  Rosa,**  said  the  elder 
woman,  **  she  has  been  moping  and  fretting  about  her  Perrico  all 
Jav.- 

"Here  we  said  good  night,  and  rode  on,  still  hearing  indistinctly 
through  the  thickening  veil  of  darkness  the  maiden's  eager  tones  of 
inquiry  after  her  lover.  It  was  evident  she  had  felt  some  mournful 
presentiment  of  his  fate,  which  we  but  too  probably  connected  with  our 
adventure  of  the  dehesa.  We  went,  as  we  had  been  recommended,  to 
the  Posada  de  la  S{>ada  (Sword  Inn),  were  received  as  distinguished 
gut*sts,  supped  on  a  clean  table-cloth,  and  were  recognized  by  the 
otrtler  in  the  stable,  when  we  went  to  see  our  ponies  fed,  as  having 
nasscd  a  year  ogo.  This  we  did  not  deny,  but  applauded  his  memory. 
SiiUH>  then  I  have  l>ecn  writing  with  all  the  voluminousness  of  a  ncw- 
fiingU'd  tourist.  II has  been  asleep  some  hours,  but  the  long  ex- 
tinguished cigar,  he  went  to  sleep  with  in  his  mouth,  still  points  to  the 
dvHiblod-down  margin  of  bed-clothes  over  his  breast,  towanl  the  parted 
Ii|w.  It  is  time  for  me  to  go  to  bed,  too,  and  finish  this  extravagantly 
Lnig  letter;  so  good  night,  my  Mab,  and  farewell! 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  EARLY  REMINISCENCES,  ARTISTIC, 
THEATRICAL,  AND  LiTERARV. 

•*  Fond  records  and  pressures  paat,  that  yonih 
And  ol*6t;rvaticiD  copii*d  on  die  table  oi  mv  memory," 
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mind  of  the 


of  Art  and  Archi- 


impreftsiona  left  on  my  mmd  of  the  progress 
lecture  in  London,  from  1817  to  1825,  are  not  favourable  to  the  idea 
that  we  have  since,  on  the  whole,  greatly  advanced*     West  was  only  a 
great  painter  in  respect  to  the  iiase  of  his  canvases,  though  I  weO  remem- 
ber that  the  rage  for  seeing  them,  aa  shilling  sights,  was  strangely  at 
variance  with  the  indifference  with  which  they  are  now  regarded — or 
rather  disregarded.     Contrasted  with  West^a  tame  industry,  was  the  wild 
energy  of  the  eccentric  Fuseli.     The  graceful,  hut  insipid  and  mannered 
purities  of  Stothard  and  AVeatall  were  opposed  by  the  more  racy  and 
freely  conceived  productions  of  Smirke,  Leslie,  and  Newton*     Nortlicote 
was  a  masculine  painter,  but  not  of  a  power  to  raise  the  repute  of  his 
country  in  historical  art.     LawTence  was  at  the  head  of  portrait,  and 
Harlowe  rtood  (by  LawTence'a  authority )  at  the  head  of  **  promise," — 
meaning,  that  he  had  already  jyerformed  what  was  far  more  than  "  pro- 
niiiie/*  though  prophetic  of  still  greater  things  to  come,     U' ilkie'a  pic^ 
lures  at  the  Academy  exhibition  were  railed  round  to  keep  off  the  press 
€f  e^ger  ipectators;  and  Mulready  followed  close  in  his  wake-     Stepha- 
ndr  eeemed  Ukely  to  rival  both  by  the  extraordinary  merit  ehown  in  his 
*'  Poor  Relations,**     At  the  head  of  landscape  art  were  Turner,  Calcott, 
Constable,  and  Collins,  jointly  illustrating  power,  modesty,  freshness,  and 
truth,     llaydon  was  at  this  lime  exhibiting  great  power  ;  but  of  all  the 
individual  things,  which  **  slick  liery  off"  among  vaguely  remembered 
multiplicity,   is   the   great  picture   by  Etty  of  '*  The  Combat :    Woman 
FSiSding  for  the  Vanquished."     And  why,  in  the  engraving  from  this 
Oltftarly  work,  is  the  title  changed  to  "  Mercy  Interceding  tor  the  Van- 
quifbed  ?"     The   impassioned  abandonment  of  the  beautiful   creature, 
who  is  hanging,  body  and  soul,  on  the  infuriated  victor,  is  not  the  con- 
duct  of  divine  and  dignified   Mircy.     It  is  that  of  Woman — loving, 
natural,  genuine  woman,^ — not  that  of  a  spirit  of  virtue  in  womsLn*^  fomu 
Mercy,  in  her  female  impersonation,  would  surely  be  represented  as  a 
calm  and  dignified  female,  simply  arresting,  with  sedate  and  command- 
bg  power,  the  arm  of  the  conqueror ;  and,  with  a  countenance,  implying 
the  retaliative  vengeance  of  heaven,  forbidding,  rather  than   appealing 
against,  the  fulfilled  vengeance  of  man.     The  sympathy,  intended  by  the 
artist,  IS  utterly  lost  sight  of,  in  assigning  to  o%*er whelming  and  pas- 
tionate  emotion  the   title  of  an  unexcitable  and  divine  principle.     Is  it 
to  be  supposed,  that  a  decent  person,  like  Mistress  Mercy,  would  sud- 
denly jump,  unattired,  out  of  bed,  like  Etty's  Woman,  to  go  tumbling  and 
rollicking  about  on  the  ground  with  her  arms  clinging  round  a  savage 
fellow  ?     No*     I  have  a  respect  for  Mistress  Mercy,  that  inclines  me  to 
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feel  that  she  would  not.  J  have  a  love — a  weakness — ^towards  Mistress 
Woman,  that  confirms  me  in  the  belief  that  she  wotdd. 

The  effects  of  Danby's  tragic  ''  Sunsets  after  a  Storm/'  &c.^  are  fresh 
in  admiring  memory  :  but  I  had  never  an  approving  feeling  for  the  scenic 
excesses  of  Martin.  Architect  as  I  am,  when  interminably  columned 
temples  get  up  into  the  air,  above  the  "  r^on  of  the  kites  and  crows," 
they  leave  the  ken  of  my  appreciation,  and  become  mere  dreams  without 
a  tithe  of  the  sublimity  which  belongs  to  the  palpable  truths  of  the  snowy 
regions  of  the  Alps.  Castles  may  be  built  on  accessible  rocks  of  an 
altitude  that  leaves  them  to  *<  dally  with  the  wind  and  scorn  the  sun  ;" 
but  I  have  a  fundamental  objection  to  castles  that  are  simply  built  in 
the  clouds, — not  because  the  substratum  is  insecure, — but  because  they 
interfere  with  better  things  more  suited  to  such  a  position.  The  indica- 
tion of  a  multitudinous  crowd  of  small  people  in  the  foreground  and 
nearer  distance,  is  not  sufficient  to  draw  attention  from  the  fiaict,  that  the 
picture  is,  after  all,  nothing  more  than  an  architectural  vision,  ho.wever 
it  may  be  called  "  Alexander  and  Diogenes;"  and  I  ever  lamented  that 
Martin  had  not  been  "  apprenticed  "  to  Sir  John  Soane,  because  he  might 
then,  with  legitimate  pretension,  have  even  more  than  rivalled  the 
beautiful  illustrations  which  poor  Gandy  used  to  give  of  Soane's  archi- 
tectural imaginings. 

This  brings  me  into  the  "  architectural  room  **  of  the  Exhibition,  con- 
cerning which  I  desire  to  say  nothing,  but  that  (with  the  exception  of 
the  gifted  Gandy)  we  have  now  much  more  architectural  ability,  both  in 
respect  to  design  and  drawing,  than  existed  at  the  time  of  which  I 
speak.  During  the  period  under  notice,  the  church  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  palatial  architecture  of  Italy,  made  those  first  steps 
towards  the  repossession  of  the  public  favour  which  now,  in  common  with 
many  other  styles  of  other  ages  and  other  countries,  gives  acceptance  to 
a  range  of  design  that  constitutes  our  country  an  <*  omnium-gathenim  " 
museum  of  the  most  unprincipled  variety.  By  "  more  architectural 
ability  "  I  therefore  mean  nothing  more  than  the  greater  amount  of  such 
knowledge  as  enables  the  professor  and  draughtsman  to  conceive  better 
things,  and  work  them  into  truer  examples  of  the  spirit  of  art.  Barry's 
Brighton  church,  and  Savage's  church  at  Chelsea  were,  certainly, 
potent  moves  towards  the  practical  restoration  of  Pointed  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture; and  an  architectural  exhibition  at  the  present  day  will  be 
replete  with  at  least  a  variety  of  design,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  meagre  character  of  what  appeared  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy  twenty-five  years  ago.  At  all  events,  I  had  not,  as  an  ap- 
prentice, anything  like  those  means  for  forming  a  taste  and  establishing 
a  judgment,  which  are  now  placed  before  the  architectural  student. 

In  sculpture,  among  the  great  names  of  the  Exhibition  Catalogue, 
were  Bacon,  Flaxman,  Chantry,  Westmacott  the  elder,  Gibson,  Wyatt, 
and  Bailey.  If  they  can  be  said  to  have  their  equals,  it  is  much  as 
mat/  be  said. 

But,  doubtless,  in  respect  to  the  general  question  of  art  in  all  its 
varieties,  we  have  something  advanced ;  and  there  are  many  able,  and 
several  truly  great  names,  the  bare  mention  of  which  would  at  once 
unequivocally  prove  it. 

If  I  honestly  confess  to  the  humiliating  fact  of  having  been  rejected  as 
a  candidate  for  the  honour  of  student-fame,  on  first  seeking  to  appear  on 
the  exhibition  walls,  let  me  be  believed  in  regard  to  the  quickly  acquired 
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telf'judgineDt  which  left  me  satidied  with  the  rejection  ;  and  let  my 
modesty  remain  unimpeached  if  I  state  the  more  flattering  circumstance 
of  tuboequent  acceptance.  Yes,  my  name  was  printed  among  the  names 
of  the  great  ones  I  I  had  my  free  admission  f  I  walked  in — and  out — 
and  round  about ;  and  again,  and  again,  fondly  looked  into  the  architec- 
tural room,  just  to  see  if  my  drawing  retained  its  place.  And  once,  of 
the  two  or  three  who  were  found  in  the  room,  I  heard  one  say,  as  she 
looked  up  to  it — yes,  positively  it — for  she  named  the  number — "Oh, 
how  pretty  I**  Thinks  1,  **and  so  are  you  ;*  and  she  was — for  her  years. 
8be  geefned,  good  soul  1  to  have  an  instinctive  knowledge  that  the  picture 
wai  a  beggar  for  sympathy  towards  a  despairing  young  architect,  who 
had  run  violently  into  debt  for  a  gold  frame  and  piece  of  plate  glass^ 
•|>eculating  on  no  further  reward  than  such  as,  in  her  woman's  gentle 
I  bounty^  she  now  awarded  me.  If  "  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  Joy  for  ever," 
•o  is  a  bit  of  praise,  under  sucb  circumstances  uttered-  I  only  wish  my 
picture  had  been  such  a  "  thing  of  beauty  *'  as  might  ever  have  remained 
*'  m  joy  "  to  her :  God  bless  her ! 

But,  before  my  love  for  the  picture  on  canvas,  was  the  more  moving 
— the  more  speaking  pictures  of  the  stage.     I  have  before  alluded  to  this, 
and  enumerated  the  leading  actors  who  then  Bustained>  with  such  com- 
bined strength,  the  national  drama.     For  any  theatrical  entertainment 
besides  that,  I  had  no  care.     Though  with  a  natural  aptitude  for  niusic, 
and  ever  partial  to  it  as  an  adjunct,  I  had  the  ignorant  presumption  to 
deipiie  it  a^  a  principal,  and  regarded  the  professed  concert-seeker,  with 
Ooldimith,  as  one  who  suDered  his  "*  brains  to  be  picked  out  through  his 
eara."     I  did  not  exactly  feel  with   Forsyth,  who   impudently  ranks 
amtic  with  perfumery  ;  for  I  admitted  it  valuable  as  a  component,  and 
oa  an  overture,  accompaniment,  or  finale^  delectable.     But  there  was 
partly  an  unamiable  John-BuUism  in  me,  which  rose  at  thought  of  the 
disproportioned  payment  to  foreign  singers,  and  a  jealousy  for  Shaks- 
peare's  sake  and   that  of  his   eminent   representatives,   which  left    me 
more  satisfied  with  my  own  principled  stubbornness,  than  free  from  the 
^^nilea  of  friends.     The  Opera,  it  is  true,  was  not  like  the  mere  concert, 
^H^lely  a  thing  of  sound.     There  were  the  dramatic  and  the  scenic  inter- 
^Kingled  with  the  music  and  singing ;  and  I  was  not  puritanical  enough 
^Bb  ht  ahoeked  by  the  short  petticoats  and  pirouettes  of  the  dancing- 
^iromen ;  but  it  struck  me  as  a  thing  of  **  half-and-halC' — the  greater 
diluted    in  tlie   lesser, — a  beverage  for  such  as   could  not    receive   the 
astringent  tonic  of  the    true  Shakspearian> — a  sweet  and  unaustaining 
mixture^ — a  sort  of  Italian  methegUn,  suiting  the  palates  of  those  whose 
taates  varied  between  the  softly  intellectual  and  the  delicately  sensual. 
It  IB  only  to  be  added  that  no  disrespect  is  intended  to  the  great  musical 
comf*oser,  the  musician,  or    the  gifted   singer.     The   Mozarts,  the  Pa- 
ganinis,  and  the  Linds,  are  among  Nature's  eminently  favoured  ones, 
muBic  being  simply  the  medium  through  which  their  genius,  feeling,  and 
thusiasm  have  developed  themselves.     I  8p<?ak  not  against  the  use  of 
ly,  harmony,  and  song ;  but  only  in  hostility  to  the  usurpation  of  that 
of  attention  which  it  due  to  the  high  English  Drama,  as  the  most 
inal  of  entertainments. 
At  this  time,  however,  the  Italian  Opera  had  not  much  more  than  a 
r  proportion  in  its  hold  upon  popular  regard*     Perhaps  the  unequalled 
wers  of  Braham  kept  it  down,  for  he  was  to  be  heard  in  conjunction 
ith  the  Engli^i  drama  at  Covent  Garden.    Shakspeare,  too,  was  less 
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read  than  now,  and  the  performance  of  his  plays  was  consequently  more 
regarded.  Tliia,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  led  the  ordinary  m'md 
rather  to  admiration  of  the  actor  than  to  a  true  or  severe  appreciatioa  of 
the  poet.  People  went  to  the  theatre,  more  to  see  Kean'a  Richard 
than  Shakspeare'a  ;  and  even  a  modem  mediocre  tragedy  was  alKsufficiejit 
in  attractionj  when  Young,  Macready,  C.  Kemble,  and  O'Neill,  were 
jointly  engaged  in  its  enactment.  The  patent  which  secured,  to  only  three 
theatres  in  the  metropolis,  the  services  of  such  performers,  was  obviously 
their  safeguard ;  and  the  extraordinary  party  spirit  which  then  manift.'iStad 
itself  in  favour  of  the  rival  actors  respectively,  (beyond  anything  of  the 
kind  now  to  be  seen),  was  another  stimulant  towards  the  filling  of  the 
theatres.  The  *' free  trade"  now  permitted  to  the  drama,  may  not, 
however,  be  denounced  ;  for  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  militated  against  its  partial  excellence,  much 
general  good  has  been  elTected.  "  Star"  actors  are  the  fewer,  but  Shaks- 
peare  is  more  honoured  when  he  appears :  for  the  public  now  go  to  see- 
not  the  player^ — l)ut  the  play,  as  a  well-got-up  and  self-consifltcnt  whole, 
Macrcady's  grand  reform  movement,  in  this  direction,  has  been  well 
followed  up  by  Mr,  Phelps  at  Sadler's  Wells,  and  by  Mr.  C.  Kean  at 
the  Princess's  Theatre*  1  only  wish  they  could  have  retained  in  their 
high  service  the  two  great  national  theatres,  one  of  which  (with  part  of 
our  national  church)  has  **  gone  over  to  Rome  ;"  while  the  other  remains 
open  to  little  else  than  a  succession  of  performances,  under  suooessire 
managers)  of  the  tragico-farce  of"  The  Road  to  Ruin.'' 

Kean  was  the  Atlas  of  Drury  Lane,  and  a  little  giant  he  wast 
I  shall  never  forget  the  effect  of  my  first  seeing  him  when  he  alowl/ 
entered  with  his  walking-stick,  in  the  character  of  Sir  Giles  Opertmeh — 
by  much  his  most  perfect  performance — for  he  topped  his  poet  and  made 
the  part.  His  eye  glittered  over  the  pit  from  out  bis  fine  countenance  and 
from  under  his  coal-black  hair  (a  wig,  of  course),  like  a  star  through  the 
break  of  a  cloud,  half  dark,  half  light ;  and  the  first  utterance  of  his  deep 
and  somewhat  guttural  voice,  would  have  arrested  my  marked  attention 
had  he  been  obstructed  from  sight*  The  incorporation  of  the  character 
into  hia  own  natural  intensity,  and  the  display  of  it  through  the  medium 
of  his  condensed  power,  in  its  varied  exhibition  of  colloquial  amsirtncaii 
subtle  sarcasm,  deep  humour,  coolly  pointed  assumption,  imperative 
decision,  and  unniitigated  w^rath,  startled  ray  most  highly  wrougiit 
expectation  and  crushed  all  desire  that  had  originated  with  a  previous 
intsight  into  the  part.  Marvellous,  too»  was  the  sudden  music  of  his 
tones,  when,  like  the  low  murmui-ing  of  the  winds,  during  a  brief  interval 
in  the  raging  of  the  storm,  he  accompanied  the  vain  attempt  to  diaw 
his  revengeful  weapon  vritli  the  words, 

**  Jria  1 — I  am  feeble  ! 

Some  undone  widow  sits  upon  mine  arm. 

And  takes  away  cliti  use  on  "t ;  and  my  svortl, 
Glit«d  to  the  scabbard  witli  wrutig'd  orphans*  tears. 
Will  not  be  drawn.'* 


i 


Macready  came  out  on  the  London  stage  in  1816  ; — so  did  I:  He  in 
Oreates ;  I  in  St.  Pauls  1  But  Young  and  C.  Kenible  were  already 
in  possession  of  the  parts  which  were  subsequently  to  perfect  the  new 
actors  fame.  Sufficient  op  part  unities,  however,  occasionally  presented 
t fie m selves  for  hiiu  to  show  his  great  and  peculiar  powers ;  and,  in 
the  various  parts  of  modem  tragedies,  where  he  was  placed  on  a  footillg 
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witli  his  seniors p  he  produced  upon  a  rapidly  increasing  set  of  adtnirera 
'le  raoBl  OTcrwhehning  effects.  They  who  have  only  recently  seen  him 
the  perfection  of  his  art,  have  but  a  limited  idea  of  the  buoyant 
'beauty,  and  active  energy  of  his  former  manner  ;  still  less  of  a  voice  that 
iras  truly  deemed  **  the  most  heroical  ypon  the  stage,"  His  acting  was 
not  then  the  consummate  whde  which  it  became;  but  there  was  a 
Yomautie  fling  and  impetuosity  about  it  which,  at  the  time,  lefl  nothing 
be  wished.  It  was  yet  for  him  to  teach  his  critics  with  his  ow^  self- 
[ngs;  to  exhibit  and  make  them  appreciate  the  value  of  repose 
power ;  to  bring  forth  the  thousand  subtle  delicacies  of  emotion  and 
teristic  which  had  heretofore  been  kft  unlhought  of  in  the  general 
lendour  of  exhibitory  display.  Like  his  great  rival,  Kean,  his  name  is 
eepecialiy  associated,  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  Shakspeare ;  but^  like 
^  Kian't  Sir  Giles  Overreach^  the  H*emer  of  Macready  was  a  peculiar 
^^^■uice  of  what  an  actor  of  great  original  genius  and  executive  power 
^I^HFdo  in  "  making  that  which  was  not/' 

The  main  recollections  I  have  of  Miss  O'Neill  are  those  in  which  all 
'       matters  of  criticism  were  merged  in  matters  of  heart.    I  have  still  the  two 
'       or  three  portraits  of  her  which  I  bought,  by  foregoing  my  usual  allowance 
I       of  thhigB  ordinarily  deemed  essential  to  the  body  s  sustenance  ;  and  I  felt 
towarda  her  very  much  as  was  felt  by  the  hero  of  a  story,  told  by 
mj  dear  Jack  R^  concerning  a  certain  small  ironmongeri  who  fell  vio- 
lently in  love  with  Miss  F — ,  ran  round  to   the  stage-door  after  the 
I       perfimnance ;  found  that  she  had  started  homeward  in  her  carriage ; 
I       chated  her  till  he  reached  her  door  just  as  she  had  entered  ;  rushed  madly 
into  the  pasiage,  to  the  astonishment  of  her  servant ;  up  stairs  and 
into  the  drawing-room,  to  the  amazement  of  herself;  and,  falling  on  his 
I      kneels  exclaimed,  with  a  truthful,  honest  energy,  worth  all  the  hyperboles 
I      in  the  world  (hammering  his  breast  as  if  lie  were  driving  an  iron  spike 
'      into  his  soul),  ^ — ''Madam!   I'm  a  gentleman  in  the  nail-way;   huS 
here's  my  heart !'' 

Charles  Young  suffered  under  the  cool  eulogy  of  having  a  large  host  of 
dress-circle  friends,  who  thought  they  did  him  the  justice  due  to  profes- 
taonal  supremacy  in  calling  him  "such  a  gentlemanly  actor/'  If  that 
had  been  all  Charles  Young's  merits,  he  might  be  left  to  the  tender 
affections  of  the  "  dress-circle  ; "  but  Young  had  more  in  him  than 
"  dresA-eircle  "  merits.  He  was  a  fine,  sturdy,  and  manly  actor  ;  always 
■een  with  pleasmre  ;  ever  deservedly  a  *'  favourite  "  (for  that  was  another 
questionable  term  apphed  to  him),  and  I  once  saw^  him  play  Beverly  in 
"  The  Gamester,"  with  appalling  effect. 

Charles  Kemble  was  a  **  favourite"  indeed  :  the  actor,  distinguished  by 
ihowing  tbat  the  second  or  third  characters  of  "  importance  "  in  Shaks- 
peare's  plays  were  neither  second  nor  third — except  in  quantity :  the 
mttOt  who  had  fame  enough  to  undertake  them  without  fear  of  losing  his 
firsi-nite  station,  and  judgment  enough  to  know  what  he  could  undertake. 
They  who  have  seen  C,  K emblems  Cauio  and  Fauiconbridt^e  are  to 
be  felicitated.  They  are  more  likely  to  see  new  Macbetha  or  0(hdla$ 
than  any  equal  to  the  former  representations,  I  saw  Kean  and  Young 
plmy  Iq^  in  conJe^cetmon.  Since  then,  la^  has  condescended  to  put 
himaelf  into  Macready 's  hands.     Who,  that  saw  it,  will  forget  it? 

The  comic  strength  of  my  young  time  had  surely  never  been  surpassed ; 
for  there  was  talent  rivalling  even  that  displayed  by  Ellislon,  Munden, 
Dowtoni   ListoD,  and   Farren.     There  lived,  however,  an  actor,  who, 
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having  been  long  one  among  many,  was  soon  to  prove,  in  himidf  alone, 
legion;  and,  in  1818,  the  English  Opera  House  was  for  forty  ni^ti 
crowded  from  floor  to  ceiling  to  see ''  Mr.  Mathews  at  Home."  Heie 
was  the  wonder-working  exibition  of  a  single  man  (having  no  aid  but 
that  of  an  accompanying  pianist)  filling  a  stage  with  his  myltum  in  uw^ 
and  drawing  down  plaudits  from  a  large  auditorium,  whose  delighted  oc- 
cupants were  indeed  as  a  unum  in  mulio.  From  what  I  have  previoualj 
said  of  the  coach-driving  character  of  the  day,  it  will  be  the  more  readily 
conceived  why  Mr.  M.*s  <<  Mail-coach  Adventures"  should  form  so  attrse- 
tive  an  opening  to  the  long  series  of  ''At  Homes,**  which  for  years 
continued  with  unabated  success. 

Much  of  this  theatrical  matter  has  to  do  with  my  personal  life,  an 
explanation  that  is  in  a  measure  necessary.  Little  did  I  think  when  I 
first  saw  a  certain  tragedian  of  prominent  distinction,  who  has  now  left 
the  mimic  stage,  but  who  yet  lives  to  perform  uninterruptedly  the  great- 
est of  his  characters, — his  own ;  little  did  I  think  when  I  first  beoune 
enraptured  with  him  as  Dumont  to  Miss  O'Neill's  Jane  Skore^  that 
I  should,  in  future  years,  become  honoured  by  his  close  intimacy,  and 
gratified  by  his  cordial  regard.  Little  did  I  fancy  that  the  gallant 
Faulconhridge  and  his  daughter  Juliet  would  one  day  partake  of  my 
board  and  drink  of  my  cup.  Little  did  I  imagine  that  the  two  young 
striving  aspirants  for  dramatic  fame,  who  are  now  the  rival  commanders 
of  Shakspeare's  chief  remaining  theatric  citadels,  would  be  among  my 
kindlier  acquaintance ;  that  the  charming  Miss  T.  would  ever  grace  my 
drawing-room  with  her  presence ;  or  that  I  should  ever  take  a  recherche 
repast  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  behind  the  scenes  of  their  theatre.  Still 
less  did  I  conceive  that  I  should  ever  be  truly  "at  home"  with  Mathews 
(Charles  the  first), — that  lie  would  become  a  fellow  member  with  me  in 
a  merry  fraternity  of  "  Blue  Friars,** — that  I  should  be  with  him  con- 
stantly during  the  last  two  months  of  his  life^that  I  should  follow  him 
as  a  selected  mourner  to  his  grave, — that  I  should  be  commissioned  with 
the  preparation  of  his  tomb, — and  that  my  record  of  his  last  days  should 
appear  in  the  memoirs  published  by  his  widow  ! 

Among  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  me  soon  after  the  expiration 
of  my  apprenticeship  was  that  of  making  a  series  of  illustrative  plans,  &c. 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  for  a  work  then  publishing  of  the  edifices  of 
London.  The  occupation  was  not  less  congenial  to  me  than  the  remuner- 
ation was  welcome,  and  I  was  also  to  be  felicitated  in  the  acquaintance  I 
then  first  made  with  my  old  friend  Mr.  Britton,  who  has  since  continued, 
from  time  to  time,  to  manifest,  by  many  a  present  of  his  books,  rendered 
more  valuable  by  the  kindly  writing  on  the  title-pages,  the  flattering 
regard  in  which,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  he  has  been  pleased  to  hold  me. 
The  opportunity  under  particular  notice  was  most  interesting  to  me,  for 
I  was  then  not  so  intimate,  as  now,  with  the  stage  side  of  the  foot-lights. 
It  was  something  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  many 
an  illusive  hour  in  their  mere  personal  individuality;  and  among  the 
more  interesting,  to  see  the  charming  Violaj  Jmoj/en,  and  Clari  in  the 
unsophisticated  and  lovely  person  of  Miss  M.  Tree,  one  of  my  stage 
loves,  in  welcome  of  whom,  on  the  occasion  of  her  once  reappearing 
after  illness,  I  rendered  myself  ridiculously  conspicuous  by  shouting  out, 
just  as  the  storm  of  applause  had  "dwindled  to  a  calm,"  "Heaven  bless 
your  pretty  faccT'  It  was  something  to  see  Macbeth  in  a  common  hat, 
coat,  and  trousers,  losing  his  small  patience  by  protracted  and  ofl-repeated 
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gttemptB  to  school  tbe  **  Eight  Kings"  into  the  phantom-like  nriovement 
lie  recjdred;  and  droll  was  the  grave  simplicity  of  one  of  the  scene- 
shtf^eti,  who,  learning  that  I  had  loat  my  nieasuring-rodB,  asked  ine  if  I 
had  looked  for  them  "  be!iind  the  ihuwJer  ?  *'  which,  some  of  my  readers 
may  not  be  aware,  is  a  large  sheet  of  copper. 

What  a  solemn  thing  is  the  interior  of  a  large  theatre  by  daylight,  if 
indeed  that  can  he  call^  daylight  which  is  nothing  more  than  "  darkness 
Tiiiblet*^  when  the  sim*8  rays,  having  just  pierced  a  few  small  sky-ligiits 
above  the  back  of  the  remote  upper  gallery,  seem  to  atop,  affrighted 
at  the  great  gloomy  concave  below  them,  and  hesitate  to  proceed  further. 
On  the  prompter  8  table  is  a  candle,  sadly  conspicuous  as  '*  a  go<Ml  deed 
in  a  naughty  world  ; "  and  figures  which,  on  the  coming  night,  are  to 
flit  about  gay  as  splendid  moths  in  the  glare  of  pervading  light,  nie  now 
mysteriouily  moving  to  and  fro,  like  placid  sons  and  daughters  of  dark- 
ness, uttering  a  sort  of  murmur-colloquy  which,  though  audible  in  the 
most  distant  positions,  is  yet  so  mingled  with  aulky  echo  that  no  syllabic 
distinction  can  be  made  out  Then,  there  is  a  bit  of  argumentative 
altercation  more  clear  to  distant  apprehension  ; — then,  a  few  notes  of  a 
Tiolin,  just  hinting  the  time  and  duration  of  the  full  music  that  is  to  be ; 
— then,  a  $otto  voce  conference  ; — then  a  merry  laugh  ; — then  a  censure  to 
want  of  attention  ; — then,  a  running  across  the  stage  to  appointed  places  ; 
— and  then  it  is  all  done  over  again — and  perhaps  again ;  and  at  last 
these  are  little  actions  of  courteous  adieu  ;  and  then,  in  ones  and  twos, 
they  all  go  out,  the  little  candle  last,  and  I  am  left;  in  solitude  and  tomb- 
like silence,  to  grope  amid  the  thunder,  among  stuffed  elephants,  giants  with 
fixed  goggle  eyes,  aerial  cars,  rocks,  clouds,  silvered  water-sheet b,  devils  of 
the  deep,  the  earth,  and  the  sky,  and  all  the  chaotic  paraphernalia 
of  pantomimic  wonder,  for  my  missing  measuring-rods. 

But  when  I  had  done  for  Mr.  B.  I  could  get  nothing  else  to  do  for  a 
length  of  time.  Applications  to  architects  and  advertisements  in  the 
**  Timea  **  were  attended  by  nothing  but  disappointment  and  expense  ; 

aod  1  began  to  think  of  myself,  as  my  old  acquaintance,  Captain  R 1, 

thought  of  the  poor  artist,  who  had  perpetrated  a  portrait  of  his  beautiful 
niece.  "  What  do  you  think  of  it  ? "  said  L  ^'  Think  of  it  I  *'  exclaimed 
Ihe  gallant  sailor,  ''  dam'ine  that  fellow  has  mistaken  his  profession."  In 
liii  natural  despondency  of  my  bafHed  enthusiasm  I  wantonly  believed 
that  no  one  would  have  me  because  I  was  not  worth  my  hire ;  and  even 
my  friends  somewhat  encour^ed  my  idea  of  looking  to  a  new  calling. 
Our  little  Shakspeare  club  had  met  for  a  reading  of  ^^  Julius  Ccasar."  I 
recited  the  funeral  oration  of  Antom  over  the  body  of  Cffisar.  **  Upon 
my  life,'*  said  poor  Dick  W.,  ^*  I  like  your  delivery  of  it  better  than 
'a.  Why  don't  you  try  the  stage?"  Now,  I  was  not  a  stage- 
struck  hero.  The  idea  of  becoming  an  actor  had  been  hitherto  no  more 
thought  of  than  that  of  turning  patriot  and  joining  in  the  Cato-street  con- 
ipiracy.  The  latter,  indeed,  might  have  answered,  for  I  should,  in  slang 
lai^guage,  have  been  *■  ^alhics  well  provided  for/'  and  suicidal  speculation 
would  have  been  legally  anticipated!  I  resolved  on  the  trial,  but  was  too 
mtienafly  given  to  make  the  trial  without  more  conclusive  advice.  A 
leUer  l^  the  magnate  of  Drury  Lane,  R.  W,  EUiston,  Esq.,  was  therefore 
^^enned.  The  answer  signified  that  the  great  manager  was  '*  not  an 
HBAcourager  of  applications  such  as  mine  ;  **  but  that  there  was  something 
r  about  my  communication  which  made  him  **  reluctant  to  give  a  decided 
negative.^     The  day  and   hour  were  appointed  for  a  meeting  at  the 
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theatre.  I  went :  waited  till  two  houre  past  the  stated  period  ;  depoiteC' 
and  heard  no  more  of  the  Lord  of  Dniry.  Another  letter  to  C —  K— . 
The  reply  was  a  curt  but  gentlemanly  intimation  (without  any  oflFer  of  a 
personal  intenriew),  that,  "if  I  was  resolved  on  becoming  an  actor, 
(which  nothing  but  the  imposgibility  of  succeeding  in  any  other  calling 
should  induce  me  to  think  of)  all  he  could  advise  was,  that  I  should 
engage  myself  in  some  respectable  provincial  theatre  and  there  study, 
theoretically  as  well  as  practically,  the  most  arduous  of  all  professions." 
I  feared,  however,  any  such  attempt  without  some  prefatory  trial  before  a 
competent  adviser  ;  and  therefore  finally  made  up  mind  to  the  audacity  of 
writing  to  the  one  whose  answer,  be  it  what  it  might,  should  decide  roe. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  postman's  double  knock  at  the  time  when  the 
answer  might  arrive.  It  came ;  superscribed  in  a  small  and  curious 
hand,  which  seemed  to  indicate  t!ie  habit  of  much  and  rapid  writing.  It 
was  full  of  kind  words  and  gentle  feelmgs,  of  graceful  utteianoe  and 
earnest  meaning.  An  evening  interview  at  his  own  residence  was  ap- 
pointed, when  he  would  give  me  *'the  best  advice,  which  the  rational 
sentiments  and  the  interesting  tone  of  my  whole  letter  might  prompt  him 
to  offer."     I  give  the  mere  meaning,  not  the  manner  of  Its  expression. 

I  could  have,  with  more  self-possession,  gone  before  real  royalty  than 
before  the  disrobed  assumer  of  it ;  and  my  knock  at  his  door  was  more 
like  a  short  palpitation  than  a  proclaimer.  A  man-servant  opened  the 
door  and  showed  me  up  into  the  front  drawing-room.  It  was  dusk,  and 
the  room  would  have  been  almost  dark,  but  for  the  light  of  the  fiie  which 
fSaintly  showed  that  my  expecting  adviser  was  not  there.  This  was  a 
relief;  so  I  looked  on  the  glowing  embers  and  wondered  whether  they 
knew  in  w^hose  room  they  were  burning.  A  voice  on  the  stairs — a  step 
on  the  landing — and  he  entered.  His  manner  appeared  at  first  almost 
as  hesitating  as  my  own ;  but,  after  a  pause  (for  I  could  not  speak),  he  at 
once  opened  the  matter,  soon  warmed  into  an  enci^  like  what  I  had 
seen  on  the  stage  ;  and,  without  my  wishing  to  give  him  "  a  taste  of  my 
quaUty,"  he  left  me  convinced  of  the  truth,  that  my  five  years*  past 
apprenticeship  was  too  important  a  thing  to  resign  for  the  mere  trial  of 
five  years  more  in  an  apprenticeship  to  come. 

Such  was  my  first  meeting  %vith  one  whom  I  ventured  not  to  thiiik 
I  sliould  ever  see  more.  He  was  soon  after  interrupted  in  his  professional 
exertions  by  severe  illness.  I  called  aod  left  my  card,  but  without  any 
inscribed  address ;  and  then  remained  content  witli  the  possession  of  the 
valued  letter  he  had  sent  me» 

The  idea  of  a  small  literary  repute  had  long  stimulated  me ;  andt 
during  my  too  much  leisure,  I  scribbled  occasionally  with  at  least  suffi- 
cient success  to  "see  my  name  in  print/'  My  first  little  flight  was  of  a 
poetical  character  of  course.  **  Lines  to  Helen,  with  a  Withered  Rose." 
They  were  morally  uncomplimentary,  and  prophetically  incorrect;  fcf 
they  gratuitouBty  informed  her  that  she  was  to  wither  like  the  rose^ 
whereas,  poor  girl,  she  died  in  her  bloom  t  The  sonnet  concluded  with 
an  ingenious  horticultural  speculation,  that,  if  the  remnant  article  might 
be  consigned  to  the  fair  conservatory  of  her  bosom,  it  might,  **  perha^" 
recover  its  "  faded  sweets,  and  bloom  again  I  *'  My  wife,  however,  who 
is  by  as  I  write  this,  assures  me  that  nothing  could  be  more  hostile  to  the 
revival  of  floral  life  and  bloom  than  the  tender  measure  proposed.  The 
"  bosom "  of  mother  Earth  is  another  tiling  altogether ;  but  even  tliat 
might  fail  iu  the  state  of  the  case  alluded  to. 
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Tha  efl€€t  of  seeing  thii  sentimental  ei1*usion  in  the  pages  of  a  respect- 
'  )  magazine  is  remembered  as  among  the  most  intoxicating  of  my  fint 
erootionB.  Another,  and  another,  of  the  Byronian  or  Camoens  fashion 
followed*  till  I  began  to  wonder  why  things  so  well  worthy  of  insertion 
were  worth  no  ptt^.  Then  I  took  to  prose,  and  wrote  essays  in  the  line 
of  "  Eiia  and  Geoffry  Crayon/*  though  I  was  not  sufficiently  conaciouft 
that  the  line  was  a  very  long  one,  and  that  my  models  were  at  one  end  of  it, 
I  at  the  other.  Still  I  was  not  beneath  the  favoiir  of  unremunerated 
admiMioit  Like  Knowles's  "  Julian  St.  Pierre,"  *'  I  paid  me  with  the 
plegiore  of  the  task,  nor  asked  the  hire/'  If,  however^  poetry  and  essay 
Wire  confined  to  mere  amateur  indulgence,  other  occasions  for  my  pen 
wire  not  so  unsubstantially  remunerative.  I  have  alluded  to  the  literary 
employment  which  at  one  time  aftorded  me  at  least  assistant  means  ;  and 
1,  at  all  events  w^as  practising  myself  in  that  which  has  since,  in  spite  of 
its  weakness  and  deficiency,  proved,  on  occasion,  a  moderately  productive 
source. 

The  literary  excitement  of  this  period  has  no  parallel  m  the  present  day, 
but  this  remark  rather  refers  to  the  exciting  character  of  the  works  pro- 
duced than  to  their  substantial  superiority.  Macaulay  and  Dickens  are  the 
only  men  who  may  be  said  to  retain  any  of  the  popular  mania  which  was 
then  exdted  for  any  new  production  by  Byron,  Moore,  Scott,  and  others, 
who  appealed  at  once  to  the  common  feelings  of  the  people  at  large.  The 
essays,  too,  of  Lamb  and  Washington  Irving,  and  the  startling  strength 
of  tiie  dramatist,  Knowles,  had  their  share  in  promoting  an  impatient 
thirst  for  works  that  addressed  the  sensibihties  of  the  readily  susceptible, 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  had  not  yet  wrought  upon  the  popular  judg* 
ment  that  gentle  revolution  which  is  now  admitted  as  having  its  founda- 
tion in  truth,  however  imperfect  in  its  fulness.  Child-Uke  simplicity  and 
metaphysical  subtlety  were  distasteful  to  readers,  who  loved  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  tide  of  passion,  stirring  narrative,  and  picturesque  or  roman- 
tic character.  The  only  cause  which  prevented  a  more  lasting  deluge  of 
the  outpouring  flood  of  such  a  tide,  was  the  unapproachable  excellence  of 
its  great  promoters,  whose  substantial  merits  have  "  lived  down "  the 
unsubstantial  qualities  of  their  Imitators,  and  left  the  latter  to  be  absorbed 
in  oblivion. 

As  1  have  before  said,  it  was  Shakspeare  who  saved  at  least  a  few  of 
us  from  falling  into  the  current  of  the  day,  and  preserved  to  us  those 
perceptions  of  the  healthful  and  staminal,  which  have  since,  I  trust,  been 
eultivaied  to  the  promotion  of  our  happiness  and  moral  strength.  We 
CSMCt  no  exemption  firom  the  popular  yielding  ;  but  merely  the  retention 
of  a  particular  germ  of  good,  which  has  In  ripening  years  thriven  to  our 
comlc^  and  support. 

It  was  soon  evident  to  me  that  literature,  as  a  means  of  existence, 
was  still  further  from  my  avaibnent  than  the  stage ;  so  I  picked  up 
ardiitectural  employment  as  I  could  ;  took  up  my  pen  as  it  might  occa- 
siimally  serve  my  purpose  ;  prosecuted  my  professional  studies  when  no 
I  Itierative  application  could  be  found,  and  so  brought  myself  to  that 
period  when  my  continental  tour  was  resolved  on* 

To  the  preparations  for  this,  I  have  already  alluded  in.  a  former 
ebapier,  and  it  will  form  the  succeeding  portion  of  my  narrative. 
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The  preceding  sketches  of  Canadian  life,  as  the  reader  may  well  sup- 
pose, are  necessarily  tinctured  with  somewhat  somhre  haes,  imparted  by 
the  difficulties  and  privations  with  which,  for  so  many  years,  the  writer 
had  to  struggle ;  hut  we  should  he  sorry  should  these  truthful  pictures 
of  scenes  and  characters  observed  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  have  the 
effect  of  conveying  erroneous  impressions  of  the  present  state  of  a 
country,  which  is  manifestly  destined,  at  no  remote  period,  to  be  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  world.  Had  we  merely  desired  to  please  the 
imagination  of  our  readers,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  painted  the 
country  and  the  people  rather  as  we  could  have  wished  them  to  be,  than 
as  they  actually  were,  at  the  period  to  which  our  description  refers ;  and, 
probably,  what  is  thus  lost  in  truthfulness,  it  would  have  gained  in 
popularity  with  that  class  of  readers  who  peruse  books  more  for  amuse- 
ment than  instruction. 

When  I  say  that  Canada  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  prosperoos 
countries  in  the  world,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  influenced  by 
any  unreasonable  partiality  for  the  land  of  my  adoption.  Canada  may 
not  possess  mines  of  gold  or  silver,  but  she  possesses  all  those  advan- 
tages of  climate,  geological  structure,  and  position,  which  are  essential 
to  greatness  and  prosperity.  Her  long  and  severe  winter,  so  disheart- 
ening to  her  first  settlers,  lays  up,  amidst  the  forests  of  the  West,  io- 
exhaustible  supplies  of  fertilizing  moisture  for  the  summer,  while  it 
affords  the  farmer  the  very  best  of  natural  roads  to  enable  him  to  carry 
his  wheat  and  other  produce  to  market.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
hardly  a  lot  of  land  containing  two  hundred  acres,  in  British  America, 
can  be  found  without  an  abundant  supply  of  water  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year ;  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  land  itself  is  naturally  unfit 
for  cultivation.  To  crown  the  whole,  where  can  a  country  be  pointed 
out  which  possesses  such  an  extent  of  internal  navigation  ?  A  chain 
of  river  navigation  and  navigable  inland  seas,  which,  with  the  canals 
recently  constructed,  gives  to  the  countries  bordering  on  them  all  the 
advantages  of  an  extended  sea-coast,  with  a  greatly  diminished  risk  of 
loss  from  shipwreck ! 

Little  did  the  modern  discoverers  of  America  dream,  when  they 
called  this  country  "  Canada,"  from  the  exclamation  of  one  of  the  ex- 
ploring party,  "  Aca  nada," — "  there  is  nothing  here,"  as  the  story 
goes,  that  Canada  would  far  outstrip  those  lands  of  gold  and  silver,  in 
which  their  imaginations  revelled,  in  that  real  wealth  of  which  gold  and 
silver  are  but  the  portable  representatives.  The  interminable  forests— 
that  most  gloomy  and  forbidding  feature  in  its  scenery  to  the  European 
stranger,  should  have  been  regarded  as  the  most  certain  proof  of  its 
fertility. 

The  severity  of  the  climate,  and  the  incessant  toil  of  clearing  the 
land  to  enable  the  first  settlers  to  procure  the  mere  necessaries  of  life, 
have  formed  in  its  present  inhabitants  an  indomitable  energy  of  charac- 
ter, which,  whatever  may  be  their  faults,  must  be  regarded  as  a  distin- 
guishing attribute  of  the  Canadians,  in  common  with  our  neighbours  of 
the  United  States.     When  we  consider  the  progress  of  the  Northern 
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noes  of  nunkindy  it  cannot  he  denied^  that  wbile  tbe  Btrugfgles  of  the 
hardy  races  of  the  North  with  their  severe  climate,  and  their  forests, 
have  gradually  endowed  them  with  an  unconquerable  energy  of  cha- 
racter, which  has  enabled  them  to  become  the  iiiastersj  of  the  world ; 
the  inhabitAnts  of  more  favoured  climates,  where  the  earth  almost  spon- 
lAneousIj  yields  all  the  necestaries  of  life,  have  remained  comparatively 
feeble  and  ioactive,  or  liave  sunk  into  sloth  and  Imury.  It  is  unneces- 
»ary  to  quote  any  other  instances  in  proof  of  this  obvious  fact,  than  the 
progress  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Slates  of  America,  which 
have  conquered  as  much  by  their  industry  as  by  their  swords. 

Our  neighbours  of  the  United  States  are  in  the  habit  of  attributing 
their  wonderful  progress  in  iraprovemenls  of  all  kinds  to  their  repub- 
lican institutions.  This  h  no  doubt  quite  natural  in  a  people  who  have 
done  so  much  for  themselves  in  so  short  a  time;  but  when  we  consider 
tbe  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  it  may  be  more  truly  asserted^  that,  with 
anj  form  of  government  not  absolutely  despotic,  the  progress  of  North 
America,  peopled  by  a  civilized  and  energetic  race,  with  every  motive 
to  iodastry  and  enterprixe  in  the  nature  of  the  country  itself,  must 
06cenarily  have  been  rapid.  An  unbounded  extent  of  fertile  soil,  with 
an  increasing  population,  were  circumstances  which  of  themselves  were 
sufficient  to  create  a  strong  desire  for  the  improvement  of  internal  com- 
munications ;  as,  without  common  roads^  rail -roads,  or  canals*  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  would  have  been  unfit  to  be  inhabited  by  any  but 
absolute  barbarians.  All  the  first  settlers  of  America  wanted  was  to  be 
left  to  tbem^elves. 

When  we  compare  the  progress  of  Great  Britain  with  that  of  North 
America,  the  contrast  is  sufficiently  striking  to  attract  our  attention. 
While  the  progrciis  of  the  fonner   has  been  the  work  of  ages,  North 
America  ba:s  sprung   into  wealth  and  power  almost   within  a    period 
which  we  can  remember.     But  the  colonists  of  North  America  should 
recollect,  when  they  indulge  in  such    comparisons^    that  their  British 
ancestors  took  many  centuries  to  civilize  themselves,  before  they  could 
^^»eod  free  and  intelligent  settlers  to  America.     The  necessity  for  im- 
^^EgQfTemeDts  in  the   internal   communications  is  vastly  more  urgent  in  a 
^Hndely-extended  continent  than  in   an  island,  no  part  of  which  is  far 
removed  from   the  sea-coast;  and   pairiottsm,  as  well  as  self-interest, 
would  readily  suggest  such  improvements  to  the  minds  of  a  people  who 
inherited  tbe  knowledge  of  their  ancestors,  and  were  besides  stimulated 
to  eitraordinary  exertions  by  their  recently-acquired  independence.    As 
tbe  political  existence  of  the  United  States  commenced  at  a  period  when 

ili^lioQ  had  made  great  progress  in  the  mother-country,  their  sub« 

jueut  improvement  would,  for  various  reasons,  be  much  more  rapid 
'than  that  of  the  country  from  which  tbey  originally  emigrated.  To 
show  the  influence  of  external  circumstances  on  the  characters  of  men, 
let  us  just  suppose  two  individuals,  equal  in  knowledge  and  natural 
capacity,  to  be  placed,  the  one  on  an  improved  farm  in  England,  with 
the  necessary  capital  and  farm-stock,  and  the  other  in  the  wilds  of 
America,  with  no  capital  but  his  labour  and  the  implements  required  to 
clear  tbe  land  for  his  future  farm.  In  which  of  these  individuals  might 
we  reasonably  expect  to  find  the  most  energy,  ingenuity,  and  general 
intelligence  on  subjects  connected  with  their  immediate  interests  ?  No 
one  who  has  Lived  for  a  few  years  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  can 
benitate  for  a  reply. 
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The  farmer  in  the  more  improved  country  generally  follows  the  beaten 
track,  tho  example  of  hh  ancestorB,  or  the  successful  one  of  hi«  oiore 
iutelUgent  contemporaries;  he  13  rarely  compelled  to  draw  upon  hi* 
jndividtial  mental  resources.  Not  so  with  the  colonist.  He  treads  in 
tracks  but  little  known  ;  he  has  to  struggle  with  difficnltiea  on  all  sideai 
Nature  looks  sternly  on  him,  and  in  order  to  preserve  his  own  existence, 
he  must  conquer  Nature,  as  it  were,  by  his  perseverance  and  ingfenuity. 
Each  fresh  cor^quest  tends  to  increase  his  vigour  and  intelligence,  until 
he  becomes  a  new  man^  with  faculties  of  mind  which,  but  for  bis  severe 
lessons  in  the  school  of  adversity,  might  have  lain  for  ever  dormant 

While  America  presents  the  most  forbidden  aspect  to  the  new  settler, 
il  at  the  same  time  offers  the  richest  rewards  to  stimulate  his  industry. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  want  and  misery  ;  on  the  other,  abundance 
and  prosperity.  There  is  no  middle  course  for  the  settler ;  he  must 
work  or  starve.  In  North  America  there  is  another  strong  incentive 
to  improvement  to  be  found  in  tho  scarcity  of  labour ;  and  still  morf^ 
therefore,  than  in  Europe  must  every  mechanical  contrivance  which 
supersedes  manual  labour  tend  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  iohabi- 
tanls.  When  theae  circumstaoces  are  duly  considered,  we  need  no 
longer  wonder  at  the  rapid  improvements  iu  labour-saving  machinery, 
and  in  the  means  of  internal  communication  throughout  the  United 
States-  But  for  the  steam  engine,  canals,  and  railroads.  North  America 
would  have  remained  for  ages  a  howling  wilderness  of  endless  forests, 
and  instead  of  the  busy  hum  of  men,  and  the  sound  of  the  mill  and 
steam* engine,  we  should  now  have  heard  nothing  but 
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c  The  melancholy  roar  of  unfrequented  floodt.^ 


The  scenes  and  characters  presented  to  the  reader  in  the  preceding 
pages,  belong  in  some  measure  rather  to  the  past  than  the  present  state 
of  Canada.  In  the  last  twenty  years  great  changes  have  taken  place, 
as  well  in  the  «tternal  appearance  of  the  country,  as  in  the  general 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  In  many  localities  where  the  land  was 
already  under  the  plough,  the  original  occupants  of  the  ?oil  have  de- 
parted to  renew  their  endless  wars  with  the  giants  of  the  forest,  in 
order  to  procure  more  land  for  their  increasing  families  where  it  could  be 
obtained  at  a  cheaper  price.  In  the  back-woods,  forests  have  been 
felled,  the  blackened  stumps  have  disappeared,  and  regular  furrows  are 
formed  by  the  ploughman,  where  formerly  he  had  not  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  whistle  at  his  work.  A  superior  class  of  farmers  has  sprung 
up,  whose  miuds  are  as  much  improved  by  cultivation  as  their  lands, 
and  who  are  comfortably  settled  on  farms  supposed  to  be  exhausted  of 
their  fertility  by  their  predecessors*  As  the  breadth  of  land  recovered 
from  the  forest  is  increased,  villages,  towns,  and  cities  have  grown  up 
and  increased  in  population  and  wealth  in  proportion  to  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  surrounding  country. 

In  Canada,  it  is  particularly  to  be  noted,  that  there  is  hardly  any 
intermediate  stage  between  the  rude  toil  and  privation  of  the  hack- 
woods»  and  the  civilizalion^  comfort,  and  luxury  of  the  towns  and  cili^ 
many  of  which  are  lo  all  outward  appearance  entirely  European,  wilh 
the  encouraging  prospect  of  a  continual  increase  in  the  value  of  fixed 
property.  When  a  colony  capable,  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
abundance  of  moisture,  of  supporting  a  dense  population  has  been  settled 
by  a  civilized  race,  they  are  never  long  in  establishing  a  communicatiOD 
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with  the  sea-€0tt9l  and  with  other  countries.  When  such  improTements 
have  been  effected,  the  inhabitanta  may  be  f?aid  at  once  to  take  their 
proper  place  among  civilized  nationR,  The  elements  of  wealth  and 
power  are  already  there,  and  time  and  population  only  are  required 
fully  to  develope  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Unhappily  the  oatural  progress  of  civilized  communities  in  our 
colonies  is  too  often  obstructed  by  the  ignorance  of  governments,  and 
unwbe  or  short-sighted  legislation ;  and  abundauce  of  selfish  men  are 
always  to  be  found  in  the  colonies  themselves,  who,  destitute  of  patriot- 
iaoij  gneedily  avail  themselves  of  this  ignorance,  in  order  to  promote 
their  private  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  community*  Canada  has 
been  greatly  retarded  in  its  progress  by  such  causes,  and  this  will  in  a 
great  measure  account  for  its  backwardness  when  compared  with  the 
United  States,  without  attributing  the  difference  to  the  different  forms 
of  government.  It  was  manifestly  the  intention  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, iu  conferring  representative  institutions  on  Canada,  that  the 
people  should  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  the 
mother-country.  The  more  to  assimilate  our  government  to  that  of  its 
great  original,  the  idea  was  for  some  time  entertained  of  creating  a  titled 
and  hereditary  aristocracy,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  though 

"  The  KJn^  can  make  a  belted  knight, 
A  marquis,  duke,  an^  a'  that," 

it  was  not  in  his  power  to  give  permanency  to  an  institution  which,  in  ita 
origin,  was  as  independent  aa  royalty  itself,  arising  naturally  out  of  the 
feudal  system :  but  which  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  genitia  and 
circumstances  of  a  modern  colony.  The  sovereign  might  endow  the 
members  of  such  an  aristocracy  with  grants  of  the  lauds  of  the  crown 
U>  support  their  dignity,  but  what  benefit  could  such  grants  be,  even  to 
the  recipients,  in  a  country  covered  with  boundless  forests  and  nearly 
destitute  of  inhabitants  ?  It  is  obvious  that  no  lenanta  could  be  found 
to  pay  rents  for  such  lands,  or  indeed  even  to  occupy  them,  while  lands 
could  be  purchased  on  easy  terms  in  the  United  States,  or  in  Canada 
itaelf.  Had  this  plan  been  carried  out,  Canada  would  have  been  a 
doomed  country  for  centuries. 

The  strongest  incitements  to  industry  are  required,  those  of  proprie- 
torship and  ultimate  independence,  to  induce  settlers  to  encounter  all 
the  privations  and  toil  of  a  new  settlement  in  such  a  country.  A 
genuine  aristocracy  can  only  exist  in  a  country  already  peopled,  and 
which  baa  been  conquered  and  divided  among  the  conquerors.  In  such 
a  aCale  of  things,  aristocracy,  though  artiScial  in  its  origin,  becomes 
iiaturaliaed,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  and  even,  as  in  Great  Britain, 
when  restrained  within  proper  limits,  highly  beneficial  in  advancing 
dvilixation.  Be  it  for  good  or  be  it  for  evil,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  the  government  of  a  modern  colony,  where  every 
conquest  is  made  from  the  forest  by  little  at  a  lime,  musit  be  essentially 
republican. 

Any  allusion  to  political  parties  is  certainly  foreign  to  the  object  of 
the  preceding  sketches  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  British  reader 
aoqtiainted  with  the  various  circumstances  which  retarded  the  progresa 
of  ihia  Una  colony,  without  explaining  how  the  patronage  of  the  local 
groverament  came  formerly  to  be  so  exclusively  bestowed  on  one  class  of 
the  population, ^thus  creating  a  kind  of  spurious  aristocracy  which  dia* 
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gttsted  the  colonists  and  drove  emigration  from  our  shores  to  those  of 
the  United  States. 

After  the  American  Revolution  considerable  numbers  of  loyalists  in 
the  United  States  voluntarily  relinquished  their  homesteads  and  pro- 
perty and  came  to  Canada,  which  then,  even  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario,  was  a  perfect  wilderness.  Lands  were  of  course  granted 
to  them  by  the  government,  and  very  naturally  these  settlers  were 
peculiarly  favoured  by  the  local  authorities.  These  loyalists  were  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  "  tories,"  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
republicans,  and  forming  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  Any  one 
who  called  himself  a  reformer  was  regarded  with  distrust  and  sus- 
picion, as  a  concealed  republican  or  rebel.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  these  loyalists  were  really  tories  in  their  political  prin- 
eiplea.  Their  notions  on  such  subjects  were  generally  crude  and  unde- 
fined, and  living  in  a  country  where  the  whole  construction  of  society 
and  habits  of  feeling  were  decidedly  republican,  the  term  tory,  when 
adopted  by  them,  was  certainly  a  misnomer.  However,  hated  by,  and 
hating,  as  cordially,  the  republican  party  in  the  United  States,  they  by 
no  means  unreasonably  considered  that  their  losses  and  their  attach- 
ment to  British  institutions,  gave  them  an  almost  exclusive  claim  to  the 
favour  of  the  local  government  in  Canada.  Thus  the  name  of  U.  E. 
(United  Empire)  Loyalist  or  Tory  came  to  be  considered  an  indispen- 
sable quali6cation  for  every  office  in  the  colony. 

This  was  all  well  enough  so  long  as  there  was  no  other  party  in  the 
country.  But  gradually  a  number  of  other  American  settlers  flowed 
into  Canada  from  the  United  States,  who  had  no  claim  to  the  title 
of  tories  or  loyalists,  but  who  in  their  feelings  and  habits  were  proba- 
bly not  much  more  republicaD  than  their  predecessors.  These  were  of 
course  regarded  with  peculiar  jealousy  by  the  older  or  loyalist  settlers 
from  the  same  country.  It  seemed  to  them  as  if  a  swarm  of  locusts  had 
come  to  devour  their  patrimony.  This  will  account  for  the  violence  of 
party  feeling  which  lately  prevailed  in  Canada. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  slight  infusion  of  self-interest  to  give  point 
and  pungency  to  party  feeling.  The  British  immigranu  who  afterwards 
flowed  into  this  colony  in  greater  numbers  of  course  brought  with  them 
their  own  particular  political  predilections.  They  found  what  was  called 
toryism  and  high  churchism  in  the  ascendant,  and  self-interest  or 
prejudice  induced  most  of  the  more  early  settlers  of  this  description  to 
fall  in  with  the  more  powerful  and  favoured  party,  while  influenced  by 
the  representations  of  the  old  loyalist  party  they  shunned  the  other 
American  settlers  as  republicans.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
descendants  of  the  original  loyalists  were  becoming  numerous,  while  the 
government  became  unable  to  satisfy  them  all  according  to  their  own 
estimation  of  their  merits ;  and  as  high  churchism  was,  unfortunately 
for  the  peace  of  society,  associated  with  tor)* ism,  every  shade  of  reli- 
gious dissent  as  well  as  of  political  difference  of  opinion  generally 
added  to  the  numbers  and  power  of  the  reform  party,  which  was  now 
beginning  to  be  known  in  the  colony.  Strange  to  say,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  present  reform  party  is  composed  of  the  descendants  of  these 
U.  E.  Loyalists,  while  many  of  our  most  ultra  tories  are  the  descendants 
of  republican  settlers  from  the  United  States. 

As  may  be  supposed,  thirty  years  of  increasing  emigration  from  the 
mother- country  has  greatly  strengthened  the  reform  party,  and  they 
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now  considerably  oiiinumber  the  conservatives*  While  the  ma^is  of  the 
people  held  tory,  or,  I  should  rftlher  call  them,  conifenmiitie  prmcipless 
oiir  government  seemed  to  work  nn  well  as  any  representative  govern* 
ment  may  be  supposed  to  work  without  the  necessary  check  of  a  con- 
tiilotiunal  opposition.     Favouritism  was,  of  course,  the  order  of  the  day, 

d  the  governor,  for  the  time  beings  filled  up  all  offices  according  to 
19  Hill  and  pleasure,  without  many  objections  being  made  by  the  people 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  favounto  parties,  provided  the  seleciions 
for  office  were  made  from  the  powerful  party.  Large  grants  of  land 
were  given  to  favoured  individuals  in  the  colony,  or  to  immigrants  who 
came  with  recommendations  from  the  home  government.  In  such  a 
•tate  of  matters  the  people  certainly  possessed  the  external  form  of 
a  free  government,  but  as  an  opposition  party  gradually  actpiired  an  as- 
cendency in  the  lower  House  of  Parliament,  they  were  unable  to  carry 
the  measures  adopted  by  their  majority  into  operation,  in  consequence 
of  the  systematic  opposition  of  the  legislative  and  executive  councils, 
which  were  generally  formed  exclusively  from  the  old  conservative 
party.  Whenever  the  conservatives  obtained  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Assembly,  the  reformers,  in  retaliation,  as  systematically 
opposed  every  measure*  Thus  a  constant  bickering  was  kept  up  be- 
tween the  parties  in  Parliament ;  while  the  people,  amidst  these  con- 
tentions, lost  sight  of  the  true  interests  of  the  country »  and  improve- 
ments of  all  kinda  came  nearly  to  a  stand-stilU  As  matters  were  then 
conducted,  it  would  have  been  much  better  had  the  colony  been  ruled  by  a 
governor  and  council ;  for,  in  that  case,  beneficial  measures  might  have 
been  carried  into  eflTect.  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  last  long;  and 
the  discontent  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  terminating,  through  the 
indiscretion  of  an  infatuated  local  government,  in  actual  rebellion,  soon 
produced  the  remedy.  The  party  generally  most  powerful  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  and  the  membera  of  which  had  been  so  long  and  so 
tinconstitutionally  excluded  from  holding  offices  under  the  government, 
at  once  obtained  the  position  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  the 
people  being  thus  given  the  power  of  governing  by  their  majorities  in 
Parliament,  improvements  of  all  kinds  are  steadily  advancing  up  to  the 
ptesent  moment,  and  their  prosperity  and  contentment  have  increased 
in  an  equal  proportion. 

Had  the  first  settlement  of  Canada  been  conducted  on  sound  and 
philosophical  principles,  much  hardship  and  privation,  as  well  as  of  loss 
of  capital  in  land  speculations,  would  have  been  saved  to  its  first  settlers, 
and  ihe  country,  improved  and  improving  as  it  note  is,  would  have  pre- 
tented  a  very  different  aspect  at  the  present  lime,  Witli  the  best  inten- 
lions,  the  British  government  may  be  justly  accused  of  gross  ignorance 
of  the  true  principles  of  colonization,  and  the  local  governments  are  still 
more  open  to  the  accusation  of  squandering  the  resources  of  the  colony, 
— its  lands, — in  building  up  the  fortunes  of  a  would-be  aristocracy,  who 
being  non-resident  proprietors  of  wild  lands,  necessarily  obstructed  the 
progress  of  improvement,  while  the  people  were  tantalized  with  the 
empty  semblance  of  a  free  government. 

No  sooner  did  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  begin  to  pour  into 
Upper  Canada,  so  as  to  afford  a  prospect  of  the  wild  lands  becoming 
saleable,  than  a  system  of  land  speculation  was  resorted  to  by  many  of 
the  old  colonists.  This  land  speculation  hns  no  doubt  enriched  many 
individuals,  but  more  than  any  other  abuse  has  it  retarded  the  natural 
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pngress  of  the  country,  and  the  interests  of  the  many  have  thus  heen 
iurificed  to  those  of  the  few.  Almost  all  other  speculations  may  be 
said,  in  one  shape  or  another,  to  do  good;  but  land  speculation  has  been 
gn  unmitigated  curse  to  Canada,  because  it  occasions  a  monopoly  of  the 
soil,  and  prevents  it  from  being  cleared  and  rendered  productive,  until 
the  speculators  can  obtain  their  own  price  for  it. 

The  lands  granted  to  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  served  in  Canada, 
and  those  granted  to  the  U.  £.  loyalists,  were  bought  up,  oAen  at 
merely  nominal  prices,  from  the  original  grantees  and  their  children, 
and  sold  again  with  an  immense  profit  to  new  settlers  from  the  old 
country^  or  retained  for  many  years  in  an  unproductive  state.      A  por- 
tion of  the  lands  granted  to  the  U.  £.  loyalists  was,  of  course,  occu- 
pied by  the  heads  of  families ;  but  the  lands  to  which  their  children 
became  entitled,  under  the  same  benevolent  provision  of  the  govern- 
ment, were  generally  drawn  in  remote  situations.     By  far  the  larger 
portion  of  these  grants,  however,  were  not  located  or  rendered  avail- 
able by  the  grantees,  but  remained  in  the  shape  of  U.  £.  rights,  which 
were  purchased  at  very  low  prices  by  the  speculators.     These  U.  £. 
rights  were  bought  at  the  rate  of  1«.  3d,,  2s.  6d.^  or  3s.  9d.,  per  acre; 
and  it  was  by  no  means  unconmion  for  old  soldiers  to  sell  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  for  two  or  three  dollars,  or  even  for  a  bottle  of  rum,  so 
little  value  did  they  set  on  such  grants  in  the  then  state  of  Canada. 
These  grants,  though  well  meant,  and  with  respect  to  the  U.  £.  loyal- 
ists, perhaps,  unavoidable,  have  been  most  injurious  to  the  country. 

The  great  error  in  this  matter,  and  which  cotdd  have  been  avoided, 
was  the  opening  of  too  great  an  extent  of  land  at  once  for  settlement. 
A  contrary  system,  steadily  pursued,  would  have  produced  a  concen- 
trated population ;  and  the  resources  of  such  a  population  would  have 
enabled  the  colonists,  by  uniting  their  labour  and  capital,  to  make  the 
Beans  of  communication,  in  some  degree,  keep  pace  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  lands;  and  Upper  Canada  would  now  have  been  as  well 
provided  with  canals  and  railroads  as  the  United  States.  The  same 
abuses,  no  doubt,  existed  formerly  to  as  great  an  extent  in  that  country, 
but)  being  longer  settled,  it  has  outgrown  the  evil.  £nough  has  been 
tud  on  this  subject  to  show  some  of  the  causes  which  have  retarded 
improvements  in  Canada. 

Another  chief  cause  of  the  long  and  helpless  torpor  in  which  the 
country  lay,  was  the  absence  of  municipal  governments  in  the  various 
rural  localities.  It  indeed  seems  strange,  that  such  a  simple  matter  as 
providing  the  means  of  making  roads  and  bridges  by  local  assessment, 
oould  not  have  been  conceded  to  the  people,  who,  if  we  suppose  them 
to  be  gifted  with  common  sense,  are  much  more  capable  of  understanding 
and  managing  their  own  parish  business,  than  any  government,  however 
well-disposed  to  promote  their  interests. 

Formerly  the  government  of  Upper  Canada  was  deluged  with  peti- 
tiuns  for  grants  of  money  from  Parliament  to  be  expended  in  improve- 
ments in  this  or  that  locality,  of  the  reasonableness  of  which  claims  the 
majority  of  the  legislators  were,  of  course,  profoundly  ignorant.  These 
money  grants  became  subjects  of  a  species  of  jobbing,  or  manoeuvring, 
among  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Assembly ;  and  he  was  considered 
the  best  member  who  could  get  the  most  money  for  his  county.  Com- 
missioners resident  in  the  particular  localities  were  appointed  to  super- 
intend these  public  works,  and  as  these  commissioners  were  generally 
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^dfKltute  of  practical  knowledge,  these  ParliameDtary  gratits  were  usu- 
Mj  expended  without  producing  equivalent  results.  Nothing  in  the 
abatnd  is  more  reasonable  than  that  any  nuraber  of  individuals  should 
\he  allowed  to  associate  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  aome 
local  improveineDt,  which  would  be  beueicial  to  others  as  well  as  to 
ihemselires ;  but  nothing  of  this  could  be  attempted  without  an  Act  of 
ParliameDt,  whieb,  of  course^  was  attended  with  expenae  and  delay,  if 
not  diaappointment  The  time  and  attention  of  the  provincial  parlia- 
meat  were  thus  occupied  with  a  mass  of  parish  busines^i,  which  could 
haFe  been  much  better  managed  by  the  people  themselves  on  the 
§pot< 

When  the  union  of  the  two  provinces  was  io  contemplation,  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  business  of  such  an  extended  colony  could  not  be 
carried  on  in  the  United  Parliaraenl^  were  it  to  be  encumbered  and  dis- 
tracted with  the  contending  claims  of  so  many  localities.  This  conside- 
ration led  to  the  establishment  of  the  District  (now  County)  Municipal 
Coancib.  These  municipal  councils  were  denounced  by  the  conserva- 
Ut©  party  at  the  time  as  a  step  towards  republicanism  I  Were  this  true, 
it  would  only  prove  that  the  governroent  of  our  republican  neighbours  is 
better  than  our  own  ;  for  these  municipal  institutions  have  been  emi- 
oently  beneficial  to  Canada.  But  municipal  councils  are  necessarily  no 
more  republican  in  thetr  nature,  than  the  House  of  Commons  in  Eng- 
land«  However  this  may  be,  the  true  prosperity  of  Upper  Canada 
may  be  mainly  attributed  to  their  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Possessing  many  of  the  external  forms  of  a  parliament,  they  are 
admirable  political  schools  for  a  free  people.  The  most  intelligent  men 
in  the  different  townships  are  freely  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
laa^mble  in  the  county  town  to  deliberate  and  make  by-laws,  to  levy 
Itmxes,  and,  in  short,  to  do  everything  which  in  their  judgment  will  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  their  constttueuta.  Having  previously  been  solely 
occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits,  it  might  naturaily  he  expected  that 
their  first  notions  would  be  somewhat  crude^  and  that  they  would  have 
many  long-cherished  prejudices  to  overcome.  Their  daily  intercourse 
:  with  the  more  educated  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  however,  tended  to 
remove  these  prejudices,  while  new  ideas  were  continuaUy  presented  to 
their  minds.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  species  of  practical  educa* 
tion  is  acquired  is  remarkable,  and  also  how  soon  men  with  such  limited 
opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge,  learn  to  think  and  to  express 
Ineir  vteirs  and  opinions  in  appropriate  language^  These  municipal 
couocilton  go  home  among  their  constituents,  where  they  have  to  ex- 
plain and  defend  their  proceedings ;  while  so  engaged,  they  have  occa* 
tioD  to  communicate  facts  and  opinions,  which  are  fairly  discussed,  and 
thus  enlightened  views  are  diffused  through  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  councillors,  at  6rst,  were  averse  to  the  imposition  or  increase  of 
lAJcation,  however  desirable  the  object  might  be ;  but  pride  and  emula- 
tion very  soon  overcame  this  natural  reluctance ;  and  the  example  of 
.  iome  neighbouring  county,  with  that  natural  desire  to  do  good,  which, 
I  more  or  less,  influences  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  all  public  men,  were 
I  not  long  in  producing  their  beneficial   results,  even  with  the  risk  of 
^offeoding  their  constituents.      When  the  County   Municipal  Councils 
were  first  estahlished,  the  warden,  or  president  of  the  council,  and  also 
the   treasurer,  were  appointed  by  the  governor;  but  both  these  offices 
were  afterwards  made  elective,  the  warden  being  elected  by  the  council 
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from  their  owe  bady,  and  the  treasurer  being  selected  by  them,  without 
previous  election  by  the  people. 

Lately,  councils  haye  been  also  established  in  each  towii»hip  for 
municipal  purposes  affecliiig-  thf*  ioterest  of  the  township  only,  the 
reevess^  or  presidents,  of  which  minor  councils  form  the  members  of  the 
county  council.  This  general  system  of  municipalilies,  and  a  late  act  of 
the  provincial  parliament,  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  form  themsekei 
into  road  compaBies,  have  converted  the  formerly  torpid  and  inactive 
townships  into  busy  hives  of  industry  and  progressive  improvement. 

Our  agricultural  societies  have  also  played  no  mean  part  in  further- 
ing the  progress  of  the  colony.  In  colonies  fewer  prejudices  are  enter- 
tained ou  the  subject  of  agricultural  matters  than  on  any  others^  and  the 
people  are  ever  ready  to  try  any  experiment  which  offers  any  prospect 
of  increased  remuneration  for  labour.  Education,  of  late,  has  also  made 
rapid  advances  in  this  province ;  and  now,  the  yeomanry  of  the  more 
improved  townshtpsi  though  they  may  be  inferior  to  the  yeomanry  of 
Bogland  in  the  acquirements  derived  from  common  school  education, 
are  certainly  far  superior  to  them  in  general  intellig-ence.  Their  minds 
are  better  stocked  with  idea^,  and  they  are  infinitely  more  progressive* 
When  we  consider  the  relative  periods  at  which  the  first  settlements 
were  formed  in  the  United  States  and  in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  capital  in  the  former,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the 
progress  of  Canada  has  been  much  more  rapid. 

The  excavation  of  the  Erie  canal,  the  parent  of  all  the  subsequent 
improvements  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  Uuited  States,  opened-up  for 
settlement  a  vast  country  to  the  westward,  which  would  otherwise  for 
many  years  have  remained  a  wilderness,  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man. 
The  boundless  success  of  this  experiment  necessarily  led  to  all  the  other 
similar  undertakings.  The  superior  advantages  Canada  enjoyed  in  her 
river  and  lake  navigation^  imperfect  as  that  navigation  was,  operated  lo 
a  manner  rather  to  retard  than  to  accelerate  improvements  of  this  kind  j 
while  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal  was  a  matter  of  prospective 
necessity,  in  order  to  provide  for  a  rapidly  increasing  population  and 
immigration*  In  the  same  manner,  the  recent  completion  of  the  works 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Welland  Canal,  eon- 
necting  Lakes  Eric  and  Ontario,  will  just  as  necessarily  be  followed  bv 
similar  results,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  the  whole  colony  being 
greatly  benefited  by  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to 
her  own. 

We  have  now,  thanks  to  responsible  government,  municipal  counwlt, 
and  common  schools,  no  longer  any  reaaon  to  consider  their  instilulioQS 
better  calculated  to  dcvelope  the  resources  of  the  colony,  than  our  owa. 
Our  interests  are  almost  identical,  and  with  our  canals  and  railroads  on 
both  sides  mutually  beneficial,  our  former  hostility  has  merged  into  a 
friendly  rivalry  in  the  march  of  intellect,  and  we  may  now  truly  say 
that,  without  wishing  for  any  change  in  political  institutions,  which  arc 
most  congenial  to  the  feeling:*  of  the  people  where  they  exists  each 
country  now  sincerely  rejoices  in  the  prosperity  of  its  neighbour. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  reader 
a  short  description  of  the  county  of  Hastings,  iu  which  I  have  held  the 
office  of  sheriff  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  which,  I  believe,  paascatct 
many  advantages  as  a  place  of  settlement,  over  alt  the  other  plac^  I 
have  seen  in  the  Upper  Province.      I  should  premise,  howevefi  lest  my 
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partiality  for  this  part  of  the  colony  should  be  suppoaed  to  incline  me  to 
OTerrate  its  comparative  advantages  to  the  settler ;  that  my  statements 
are  principally  intended  to  show  the  progress  of  the  Upper  Province 
generally  ;  and  that  when  I  claim  any  superiority  for  this  part  of  it,  I 
shall  give,  what  I  trust  the  reader  will  consider,  satisfactory  reasons  for 
my  ooQclusion* 

The  settlement  of  a  thickly- wooded  country,  when  it  is  left  to  chance, 
IS  a  most  uncertain  and  capricious  matter  The  narrow  views  and 
interest  of  a  clique  in  ihe  colony,  or  even  of  an  in^uential  individual, 
oflten  direct  emigration  out  of  its  natural  course,  involving  unnecessary 
suffering  to  the  settler,  a  waste,  or  absolute  loss  of  capital,  and  a  retard- 
ation of  the  progress  of  the  country.  The  circumstances  and  situation 
of  the  United  States  were  less  productive  of  these  evils  than  those  of 
Upper  Canada^  because  settlement  went  on  more  uniformly  from  the 
acft-coast  towards  the  interior.  The  mighty  rivers  and  lakes  of  Canada, 
thoogh  productive  of  boundless  prosperity,  operated,  in  the  first  period 
of  its  settlement^  most  unfavourably  on  the  growth  of  the  colony,  by 
throwing  open  for  settlement  an  extensive  inland  coast,  at  that  time  un- 
connected with  the  ocean  by  means  of  canals.  Hence  numerous  detach- 
ed, feeble»  and  unprogressive  settlements,  came  into  existence,  where  the 
new  settlers  had  to  struggle  for  years  with  the  most  disheartening 
difficulties. 

European  settlers  know  but  little  of  the  value  of  situation.  In  most 
caa«t  they  are  only  desirous  of  acquiring  a  large  extent  of  land  at  a  low 
prk«t  and  thus,  unless  restrained  by  the  wise  regulations  of  a  provident 
government,  they  loo  often  min  themselves,  and  waste  their  capital  in  a 
wilderness,  where  it  does  good  to  no  one.  When  emigration  from  tho 
United  Kingdom  hegan  to  set  in  to  Upper  Canada,  the  pernicious 
speculation  in  wild  lands  commenced  in  earnest.  As  most  of  the  land- 
speculators  possessed  shares  in  the  steam-hoats  on  Lake  Ontario,  the 
interests  of  both  speculations  were  combined.  It  was,  of  course,  Ihe 
interest  of  the  steam-boat  proprietors  to  direct  emigration  as  far  to  the 
westward  as  possible;  and  influenced  by  their  interested  representations 
and  those  of  the  land  speculators  settled  in  Toronto,  Cohurg  and 
Hamilton,  the  greater  portion  of  the  emigrants  possessing  capital  were 
thrown  into  these  towns,  near  which  they  were  led  to  expect  desirable 
locations.  In  the  same  manner  the  agents  of  the  Canada  Land  Com- 
pany, who  were  to  be  foimd  on  every  steamer,  were  actively  employed 
in  directing  the  emigrants  to  the  Huron  tract. 

By  a  simple  inspection  of  the  map  of  Upper  Canada,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  as  the  Bay  of  Quint e  was  out  of  the  general  route  of  the  steamers, 
and  too  near  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  navigation,  it  did  not  suit  the 
views  of  the  parties  most  interested  to  direct  emigration  to  its  shores. 
Thus  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Qu in te,  with  the  roost  fertile  land  on  its 
;  illQrab  and  scenery  which  exceeds  in  variety  and  picturesque  beauty 
I  tbst  of  any  part  of  Upper  Canada,  Hamilton  and  Niagara  alone  ex- 
cepted, has  been  passed  by  for  years  for  situations  much  less  desirable 
or  attractive  to  European  settlers* 

The  forbidding  aspect  of  the  country  near  Kingston,  which  is  situated 
at  Uie  entrance  of  the  bay  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  soil  has  a 
rocky  and  barren  appearance,  has  no  doubt  deterred  emigrants  from 
prooWdiag  in  ihii  direction. 
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It  really  is  impo9%ible^  my  dear,  to  remain  in  town  any  longer  in  this 
dreadful  heat.  1  declare  1  am  half  dead  myself,  and  those  poor  childrisn 
look  quite  wretched.  As  for  you,  I  never  aaw  you  look  so  ill  Hince  we've 
been  married.     We  really  mumt  go  to  the  sea-aide/* 

"  Very  well,  my  dear  ;  but " 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  a  conversation  which  took  place  in  the 
dog-day  month  of  July»  1852,  between  Mrs.  Peter  Swaddle  and  her 
husband — myself.  It  certainly  had  been  terrifically  hot  weather,  and  if 
— as  is  commonly  reported — there  is  but  a  sheet  of  paper  between  India 
and  the  regions  we  only  refer  to  in  print  by  *♦♦•,  in  the  case  of  London 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  even  half  a  sheet  of  the  finest  tissue  intervening. 
It  was  truly  dialxfliealfy  hot.  We  are  rather  well  versed  in  the  statistics 
of  heat,  and  we  venture  to  affirm  that  a  hotter  summer  was  never  known 
in  London  for  thirty  years,  Tlie  returns  of  iced  champagne  and  pale  ale 
consumed  at  Long's  and  Stevens^s,  in  Bond  Street,  and  of  "  heavy  wet " 
at  the  Pig  and  Whistle  in  Ratcliife  Highway,  alone  prove  the  fact :  to 
say  nothing  of  Lady  Tabitha  Tattledom  having  actually  muzzled  her  pet 
Blenheim  for  the  first  time  in  its  existence,  lest  even  the  dearest  and 
sweetest  of  spaniels  should  go  mad  in  such  weather,  and  bite  its  miitreitt 
instead  of  everybody  else,  according  to  its  usual  habits. 

My  wife  had  given  utterance  to  the  authoritative  "  must,**  and  I  was 
too  much  of  a  husband  to  think  of  resisting  that  awful  monosyllable  from 
conjugal  lips, 

**  Very  well*  my  dear,"  replied  I ;  *'  but  where  are  we  to  go  f  Vou 
don't  like  Brighton  ?" 

"  Detestable  1 — hotter  than  London — ^no  trees — no  sbada  Besidea,  it 
is  n't  the  Brighton  season," 

"Ramsgate,  then  f " 

"  Worse  and  worse.  If  there  ''a  a  place  I  hate  more  than  another  it  *s 
Ramsgate.     Margate  *s  far  better,  in  spite  of  all  people  say," 

**  But  is  n't  it  very  vulgar  ?"  asked  1,  not  wishing  to  be  meeting  my 
butcher  and  baker  on  the  pier  every  day — ^for  more  reasons  than  one,  per- 
haps— humph  1 

*'  It  certainly  i>  vulgar,"  replied  my  darling  spouse.  "  Now,  Broad* 
stairs  is  a  nice  place,  but  it  *8  so  very  expensive," 

Like  Mrs.  Gilpin^  my  wife,  ''  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent,  she  had 
a  frugal  mind."     And  so  we  settled  that  Broadstairs  would  n't  do. 

**  What  do  you  say  to  Heme  Bay  ?"  cried  my  wife,  as  if  a  bright  idea 
had  struck  her. 

*^' Punch  !'"said  L 

*'  What  do  you  mean  V*  inquired   the  lady,  rather  angry,  as  ladiet 
always  are  when  they  don't  understand  you,  and  think  you  want  to  be  ' 
witty  at  their  expense. 

*'  I  say,  my  dear,  1  have  read  *  Punch  ;'  and  from  my  remmiaeences 
of 'Punch's'  description  of  that  benighted  locality,  I  have  a  horror  of 
Heme  Bay-     Does  it  really  still  exist  V* 

"  Don't  be  ridiculous,  Peter,"  said  my  wife  snubbingly.  "  The  Tom* 
kinses  were  there  last  year,  and  liked  it  very  much,  though  it  is  n't 
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**  Tom  Filigree  told  me  that  Beveral  friends  of  hia  bad  ^one  there,  but 
were  never  known  to  come  bar^k,"  said  I ;  **  it 's  suppoaed  that  they  all 
■urik  under  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  there." 

'*  Never  mind  what  any  of  your  scapegrace  bachelor  friends  say 
about  the  place ;  but  we  wont  go  there,  for  1  fear  it  *8  expensive  alao," 

Gracioiii  heavens  1  thought  1,  then  people  do  go  there,  in  spite  of 
*'  Punch/* 

'^  I  Ve  been  told  that  Sandsend  is  a  charming  little  place/'  said  Mrs. 
'  Peter^  after  a  pause  :  '*  they  say  it 's  pretty^  and  quiet,  and  nice  air,  and 
tfry  cheap/* 

*'AU  excellent  recommendations — especially  the  last,"  said  I,  deeply 
^  touched  by  the  particular  virtue  which  appealed  to  the  scanty  purse  of  an 
[  author  and  a  father  I 

And  so  tt  was  settled  that  among  tlie  earliest  forthcoming  departures 
from  town  should  be  that  of  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Swaddles  and  family 
from  Bloomsbury  to  Sandsend/* 

I  wonder  whether  any  one  ever  liked  '*  pscking-up>"  as  the  ingenious 
firocess  of  cramming  an  indefinite  number  of  habiliments  into  impossible 
f  fpaces  is  termed,     When  I  was  a  bachelor  I  detested  it,  though  fJien  it 
consisted  of  little  more  than  throwing  things  in  a  heap  into  portmanteaus 
and  carpet-bags,  and  stamping  and  sitting  on  them  to  make  the  locks 
dose.     But,  mercy  on  us !  if  I  were  to  attempt  such  a  process  now,  Mrs. 
[Peter  would  stand  aghast  wit!i  horror  at  my  depravity,  and  rate  me  for  a 
week  afterwards  on  my  slovenliness,  carelessness,  want  of  economy,  and  ten 
thousand  other  little  domestic  vices,  making  in  the  aggregate  an  amount 
4f  moml  turpitude  perfectly  shocking  to  a  correct  lady's  notions.     I  am 
.  obliged  to  fold  every  individual  shirt  separately,  and  flatten  the  collars, 
land  lay  them  neatly  between  each  shirt ;  I  liave  to  make  ray  coats,  waist- 
leoatsi  and  pantaloons  into  neat  and  convenient  packages,  roll  my  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  neckcloths,  and  socks  into  little  cylinders,  twist  the  tops  of 
I  my  Wellingtons  round  the  feet,  and  wrap  eacli  one  separately  in  paper, 
while  even  then,  if  1  should  deposit  one  of  them  in  the  same  couipartment 
with  my  clean  shirts,  I  veriiy  believe  my  spouse  would  faint.     And  then 
when  1  fancy  my  labours  are  at  an  end,  and  that  I  have  done  the  thing  as 
'  it  ought  to  be  (for  positively  the  locks  wi/i  close),  Mrs.  Peter  will  sud- 
denly exclaim,  in  the  blandest  of  tones, 

•*  And  now,  dear,  I  want  you  to  make  room  for  two  or  three  dozen 
*  baby*s  things  *  in  your  portmanteau." 

'Baby's  things!'*  and  in  my  portmanteau,  tool     Why,  there  isn't 

left  to  cram  in  the  leg  of  a  fly.     Nonsense  !  nonsense  f  Mrs.  Peter 

^will  soon  show  me  that   there's  plenty.     Out  go  my  boots,  out  goes 

my  ra^or-case, — ladies  never  treat  razor-cBses  with  proper  respect, — out 

I  go  half  a  hundred  things  which  Mrs.  Peter  re-folds*  and  squeezes  into 

Nmaller  compass,  adding,  perhaps,  when  she  comes  to  the  razor-case, 

**  Can*t  you  put  this  nasty  thing  into  your  pocket,  dear  ]"     There,  again, 

is  a  fallacy  of  the  female  sex — they  think  that  a  man's  pockets  will  hold 

iTerything.     If  you  object,  they  say*  *'  What  I  not  hold  a  little  bit  of  a 

"ng  like  tliat  f  perfectly  forgetful  of  the  five  hundred  other  "  little  bits 

of  things'*  which  they  have  already  entombed  in  the  same  place,  making 

you  feel  as  heavy  as  a  felon  in  fetters,  and  fearful  to  sit  down,  lest  you 

hould  smash  a  scent-bottle  or  a  fan,  a  sandwich,  or  a  pomatum-pot. 

However,  the  feat  is  accomplished — six  square  inches  of  space  are 

aed,  and  two  dozen  "baby*s  things"  are  crammed  into  it.     After  all. 
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Vi\:T  ovm  ]»cking-up  is  nothing  to  your  wife's  and  your  children's.    The 
lr.tnite  number  of  delicate,  g^^i^y,  flimsy  little  things  that  make  up  the 
»u.i)  of  a  modem  lady's  wardrobe  are  awful  to  contemplate ;  and  if, 
instead  of  cleansing  the  Augean  stable,  Hercules  had  been  set  to  "pack 
up"  a  feshionable  Iwl/s  wardrobe  properly,  and  within  the  space  of  tbne 
dav«,  niv  piinte  opinion  is,  that  he  would  have  pitched  up  the  labour  ts 
A  thing  impossible  of  accomplishment     Perhaps  it  would  more  resemble 
liis  battle  with  the  Hydra,  where  two  fresh  heads  sprang  up  as  soon  as 
be  had  knocked  in  an  old  one,  for  as  soon  as  everything  that  it  seen» 
possible  for  a  lady  to  put  on  any  part  of  her  person  is  knocked  in  to  tlie 
portmanteau,  half  a  hundred  others,  that  no  one  but  the  oldest  and  most 
experienced  of  Benedicts  in  our  sex  ever  dreamt  of,  start  up  and  claim 
admission  into  the  already-crammed  receptacle.     And  then  the  children ! 
Master  Tommy's  bath  and  Master  Bobby's  cradle ;  and  both  young  gen- 
tlemen's wearing  apparel,  toys,  baskets,  jugs,  mugs,  and  everything  that 
the  infiintile  mind  or  infantile  body  can  require  for  its  amusement,  sus- 
tenance, or  cleanliness — all  these,  with  household  articles  without  end, 
and  Mary's  box,  and  the  nurse's  box,  both  without  locks,  and  with  very 
wAsk  cords,  and  two  or  three  bandboxes  that  gape  and  look  rickety, 
ffcnplete  an  amount  of  travelling  discomfort  clinging  to  your  back,  com- 
jiuvd  with  which  the  barnacles  on  a  whale,  or  the  parasitical  insects  that 
^•k  to  various  animals,  and  torment  them  to  nuidness  or  death,  appear 
Ki5  trifling  inconveniences. 

By  the  aid  of  unnumbered  cabs  and  porters  we  got  on  board  the  boat 
ibr  Sandsend.  How  thankful  I  was  to  have  accomplished  it  at  last! 
How  little  d:i  I  divam  that  I  was  mentally  expressing  my  gratitude  too 
won !  and  :hat  within  tive  minutes  on  counting  the  parcels,  of  which 
there  ought  to  have  l»een  twenty-nine,  only  fifteen  were  to  be  found — 
the  others  having  been  lef\  behind !  Of  course  I  swore  at  everybody 
except  my  wife  (tliat  's  dangerous)  like  a  true  Briton,  threatened  the 
M>rvants  with  dismissal,  and  the  cabmen  with  a  magistrate — at  length, 
siting  down  into  the  calm  conviction  that  it  was  all  my  own  fault — 
4t:d  that  as  a  punishment,  not  a  single  article  of  mine  had  been  brought 
with  us. 

Away  went  our  boat  steaming  and  puffing  down  the  Thames,  threat- 
v:-:ii^  wherries  with  destruction,  and  colliers  with  collisions.  Of  course 
\  N'U^hi  a  "  Times"  to  read,  rejecting  the  attractions  of  a  new  panorama 
VI  tiie  Thames,  which  I  recollect  to  have  seen  sixteen  years  ago,  and  of 
•  rho  IVnny  Punch,"  consisting  of  our  Fleet-street  friend's  puns  of  ten 
\vAi>>  ago,  newly  dished  up  and  spoilt,  like  all  other  rechanffU.  Having 
mxuixnI  the  greatest  blessing  of  life,  my  morning  paper,  I  sneaked  oft* 
\*>iIo  uiy  wife's  l»ack  was  turned,  and  sought  refuge  in  one  of  the  little 
i>iKklU'-l'ox  nibins  to  read  the  news. 

Ihe  "  Times"  was  very  strong  that  day,  pitching  into  Lord  Derby 
\Mih  more  than  its  usual  vigour,  and  though  I'm  a  bit  of  a  Derby ite 
Mnsi'lf,  I  like  to  see  a  good  fight,  even  if  my  own  favourites  get  the 
ttvist  of  it.  At  all  events  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  '•  leader"  in 
^uc^tiou  when  my  ears  were  saluted  by  well-known  accents,  saying, 
"  \V  here  can  \\\\ax  be  ^  Let 's  come  and  find  papa,  dear."  It  was  my 
%\iio  \uth  the  senior  olive-branch.  Papa  instantly  crouched  behind  the 
brv>ttd-shivt  of  the  Times,  and  pretended  to  be  anybody  but  himself: 
but  it  would  u't  do.  Olive-branch  No.  1  has  the  eyes  of  a  lynx,  and 
(ound  me  out  din\*tly.     Of  course  I  was  poimced  on  at  once,  and  made 
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to  perform  all  aorta  of  little  domestic  officet,  leaving  Lord  Derby  to  the 
misrcles  of  the  **  Times"  for  an  indetimte  period. 

What  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  eating  children  have  I  I  verily 
believe  tJiat  a  "tine,  healthy,  little  darling"  of  two  years  old  can  con- 
sume about  Ilia  own  weight  in  food  every  twenty- four  houre.  I  won't 
tell  bow  many  cakes,  biscuits,  buns,  sandwiches,  ^c,  1  paid  for  between 
London  and  Sandsendt  because  I  desire  to  be  regarded  as  a  truthful 
chronicler,  and  I  fear  that  my  veracity  would  be  impugned  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  bill  in  question. 

They  have  an  extraordinary  habit  on  board  ateamera  of  waiting  till 
the  aea  just  begins  to  be  troublesome  to  Cockney  travellers,  and  then 
two  frantic  stewards  rush  about  the  deck  proclaiming  •*  dinner  on  table/' 
Mid  running  over  a  very  greasy  bill  of  fare  by  way  of  enticing  you  to 
partake  of  it.  The  consequences  may  be  imagined,  but  cannot  with 
perfect  delicacy  be  described.  Suffice  it  that  very  few  go  down  to  dinner 
at  alU  and  fewer  still  sit  it  out ;  for  of  those  who  determine  to  be  nau- 
tical^  and  to  think  nothing  about  a  rolling  8ea»  most  get  very  pale  when 
they  ought  to  he  ready  for  a  second  cut  of  the  joint,  and  dash  precipi- 
tately up  the  companion-ladder  a^  if  they  were  intent  on  running  away 
without  paying. 

We  would  suggest  to  stewards  of  steamers  the  propriety  of  not  post- 
poning the  dinner  beyond  Gravesend,  as  that  is  about  the  limit  which 
can  safely  be  allowed  to  a  Cockney  stomach.  It  would  be  a  different 
tnatter  if  people  were  bound  to  pay  for  the  dinner  provided,  whether  they 
partook  of  it  or  not — in  that  case  the  stewards'  present  custom  w^ould  bo 
perfectly  defensible  on  the  usual  welJ-know  n  principles  of  trade  in  general, 
which  consist  in  getting  ail  you  can  out  of  your  neighbour,  and  giving 
him  as  little  as  possible  in  return.  And  right  well  du  we  recollect  paying 
18  franca  for  two  days*  "provisions"  on  board  a  French  steamer  in  the 
gulf  of  Lyons,  when  we  had  not  even  seen  a  crumb  of  them^  having  been 
lying  in  our  berth  foodlesa  the  whole  period,  and  only  wishing  we  could 
be  quietly  thrown  overboard. 

**  Fine  fresh  breeze.  Sir,"  says  an  arophibious-looking  man  to  a  pale- 
"  cit,  who  has  been  trying  to  persuade  himself  for  the  last  quarter  of 
hour  that  it  is  only  the  heat  of  the  sun  that  slightly  incommodes 
him ;  **  fine  fresh  breeze,  Sir," 

*•  Vc-ry,"  falters  White-face* 

"  Been  to  dinner  ?"  asks  the  otJier  in  friendly  anxiety  ;  "  boiled 
mutton,  rather  underdone,  in  capital  order — fowls  and  boiled  bacon, 
uot  Lad." 

White-face  has  vanished — no  one  knows  where.  The  next  time  he  is 
jaen  he  ia  paler  than  ever,  and  is  receiving  with  languid  hands  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water  from  the  steward's  mate. 

A  sudden  shriek  from  a  well-known  female  voice  startles  me,  and  I 
am  just  in  time  to  save  Olive-branch  No.  1  from  breaking  his  neck  by 
drawing  him  out  by  the  leg  from  the  skylight  of  the  cabin,  down  which 
lie  was  apparently  plunging  headlong. 

We  have  not  a  very  long  voyage  to  go,  and  at  length  some  one  points 
<»ut  a  white  spot  ahead,  and  tells  us  that  is  Sandeend.  We  observe  a 
Tery  long  projection  into  the  water,  and  are  told  that  it  is  the  pier*  As 
ftr  as  we  can  guess  it  must  be  twice  the  length  of  any  other  we  have 
ever  aoeiK  We  approach  nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  length  we  distinctly 
diacem  tliis  aaid  pier,  which  is  of  enormous  length,  but  very  low  out  of 
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the  water*  to  that  it  itzikes  us  it  must  be  under  it  in  heavy  weather. 
At  last  our  l]cat  daws  alongside  the  pier-head,  and  the  first  tlung  we  see 
is  a  large  bo«d»  autdiVing  that  ''  This  pier  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long. 
You  may  ride  on  the  railroad  for  dd."  We  are  puzzled  to  know  the 
connexion  between  a  pier  and  a  railroad,  and  we  thought  that  the  latter 
convenience  was  unknown  at  Sandsend. 

With  a  few  casualties — such  as  the  cracking  of  the  weak  cords  of  the 
servants*  boxes,  and  the  strewing  their  contents  on  the  decks,  the  upset 
of  Master  Tommy,  and  the  knocking  of  Master  Bobby*s  head  in  the 
effort  to  pick  him  up,  which  produces  a  concert  of  screams — we  got  on  to 
the  pier,  and  then  the  mysterious  connexion  between  railroad  and  pier 
is  explained. 

The  Sandsend  pier  is  said  to  be  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length ;  but 
we  believe,  from  having  tried  it,  that  it  must  be  two  miles  at  least  It 
is  very  narrow,  and  two-thirds  of  its  width  are  occupied  by  a  line  of 
ndls,  on  which  trains  of  open  trucks  are  drawn  by  a  single  horse.  We 
get  into  the  train,  and  are  broiled  for  about  five  minutes  in  the  blazing 
sun,  for  there  is  no  protection  against  its  rays. 

Mrs.  Peter,  in  maternal  anxiety,  anticipates  a  stroke  of  the  sun  for 
each  of  the  Olive-branches,  and  a  headache  for  ourselves.  At  last  we 
start,  and  are  jolted  along  the  rails.  We  observe  the  ingenuity  with 
whidi  it  has  been  contrived  to  make  the  walking  space  of  the  pier  so 
narrow,  that  when  the  ''  train"  comes  by,  the  foot-passengers  draw  up 
in  nngle  file,  with  their  backs  tightly  jammed  against  the  opposite  rail- 
ways, in  an  unpleasant  uncertainty  even  then  wliether  they  may  not  be 
smashed  on  the  spot. 

All  things  have  an  end — even  the  Sandsend  pier,  or  an  Irish  orator's 
speech.  We  reached  the  shore  at  last,  and  calling  a  fly  and  a  truck, 
prepared  to  depart  from  the  wooden  abomination. 

"  Kve  shillings  if  you  please.  Sir — No,  I  beg  pardon,  five  and  two- 
pence if  you  please.  Sir,"  says  a  woman  at  the  gate,  in  the  politest  of 
tones. 

"  What  for  T  we  ask  in  amazement. 

**  Fifteen  large  packages  at  4d.  each,  and  one  small  one  [our  own  over- 
coat hanging  over  our  arm]  at  twopence,**  replied  the  dame. 

Agun  did  our  true  Bntish  bile  rise,  and  we  felt  disposed  to  anathe- 
matise somethinff  or  somebody ;  but  we  were  referred  to  a  certain  table 
of  fees  authorised  to  be  levied  at  the  Sandsend  pier  by  virtue  of  a  certain 
Act  of  Parliament,  for  that  purpose  made  and  passed.  Amongst  other 
curiosities  we  discovered  that  we  were  lucky  in  being  alive,  for  had  we 
b«n  **  a  corpse,"  the  same  Act  of  Parliament  authorised  them  to  charge 
one  gmnea  h>r  our  passing  their  gates.  Who  says  dead  men  are  not 
taxed  ?     It 's  a  vulgar  fallacy,  and  we  have  proved  it. 

••  \Vhon>  to.  Sir  ?"  says  the  driver  of  our  fly,  which  by-the-by  is  the 
niMl  antixUluvian  sort  of  vehicle  we  ever  saw — the  seats  are  so  narrow, 
and  tlH>  whole  thing  sooms  stuck  up  so  high,  that  we  feel  as  if  a 
»lut\ible  of  the  horso  would  shake  us  all  out  in  an  instant — "  Where  to. 

Now  this  was  an  exceedingly  puzzling  question  to  a  man  who  had 
n^xvr  U^\  in  the  place  before,  and  did  n't  know  the  name  of  a  street,  or 
a  K^HMl^  or  a  hotel  in  it. 

*  Ai\y  whew  .but  tkerr,^  we  said,  pointing  Ujp  to  a  grand-looking  este- 
MUKnKnl  stuck  on  a  hill,  and  idiich  had  the  air  of  a  guinea  a  day  for  a 
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tilting  room,  half  for  a  bed-nxmi,  and  three  and  sixpence  a  head  for  every 
n)outh  opened, 

«Try  the 'Dolphin;  Sir?" 
"  Certably — the  '  Dolphin  *  by  all  means," 

And  80  we  drove  along  in  oar  Shem-Ham-and-Japhet  vehicle   (as 

I  Sydney  Smith  designated  such  a  turn-out)  till  we  came  to  the  *^I)oIphir*," 

] which  modeatly  called  itself  only  a  ''Tavern/'     Al  first  we  doubted 

I  whether  we  ought  to  take  our  wife  and  children  into  a  tavern  ;  but  as 

{the  pla4;e  looked  like  a  hotel,  and  was  decidedly  the  most  respectable 

[«dtiice  about  us,  we  entered.     The  landlady  first  greeted  us  with  the 

iforroation  that  she  could  n't  give  ua  beds  **  for  love  or  money,"  as  a 

diy  and  gentleman  already  slept  on  the  hearth-rug  in  the  parlour,  and 

|Dicir  three  children  on  the  sofa.    This  was  pleasant — not  that  we  wanted 

eda  at  the  Dolphin,  but  if  such  was  the  state  of  affairs  there,  what 

I  tnutt  it  be  everywhere  else?     We  begged  for  a  sitting-room  pro  tern, 

and  something  to  eat.     The  landlady  politely  resigned  her  own  parlour 

to  us  (which  had  a  broken  window,  letting  in  a  draught  strong  enough 

to  blow  your  hair  off— if  you  wore  a  wig)  and  sent  us  some  provisions 

iBod  weak  tea. 

After  demolishing  the  cold  meat,  Mrs.  Peter  and  myself  sallied  forth 
to  look  for  lodgings.  At  all  times  and  places,  and  under  all  circum- 
atanees,  we  consider  this  about  the  most  detestable  of  employments. 
[  Ordinarily  you  enter  a  house  by  means  of  a  door  and  a  dirty  servant, 
[who  however  keeps  you  waiting  five  minutes  while  she  smears  her 
1  groaiy  iace  with  the  jack- tow  el  ^  under  the  delusion  that  she  is  clean- 
ing it.  Then  you  are  shown  into  a  room  where  the  most  violent  efforts 
have  evidently  been  made  to  give  an  air  of  comfortable  respectability  to 
everytliing.  But  it  won't  dt>.  You  know  that  the  seedy  drugget  is  not 
put  to  preserve  the  carpet,  but  to  hide  the  holes.  Those  brown  hoUand 
covers  to  the  chairs  are  for  the  same  purpose,  and  when  you  come  to  sit 
on  them  you  know  that  they  will  soon  get  soiled,  and  never  be  washed. 
The  gauzy-looking  curtains  of  white  muslin  are  all  very  fine  now  that 
the  sun  is  bright,  the  weather  warm,  and  the  curtains  clean ;  but  rain 
will  come»  winter  will  come,  and  dirt  will  come,  and  still  the  same  cur- 
tains will  hang  there — cold,  misemble,  dirty  affairs.  That  loo-table  is 
rickety,  though  it  looks  so  neat,  and  when  you  write  on  it,  it  will  bob  up 
and  down,  and  creak  and  squeak,  and  you  will  foe  eternally  diving  under 
it  to  tighten  the  bolt,  but  aU  to  no  purpose.  The  hearth-rug  has  a  hole 
in  it,  tiirough  it  has  been  darned,  and  before  you  have  used  it  a  week 
you  will  find  your  foot  in  it,  and  probably  yourself  stretched  on  the  floor 
m  consequence.  Look  at  yourself  in  that  glass — Bid  you  ever  see  such 
a  wrinkle-faced,  squint-eyed  brute  as  you  appear  to  be?  Have  you 
grown  suddenly  ugly  and  deformed?  Not  at  all — but  the  glass  was 
bought  for  one  pound  two  and  nine  at  a  Jew  auction  in  the  Poultry,  and 
is  made  of  common  window  glass  badly  silvered.  The  landlady  comes 
in :  ahe  tells  you  almost  in  the  first  breath  that  she  has  n't  been  accus- 
tomed to  let  lodgings,  but  since  the  decease  of  her  poor  husband  (whom 
the  called  a  villain  and  a  vagabone  whDe  he  was  alive)  she  has  been 
driven  to  it  She  is  very  polite,  but  not  ver^  clean,  especially  about  the 
Unger-naila  :  she  expatiates  on  the  beauties  of  her  rooms,  and  shows  you 
ilie  bed-room — two  yards  of  drugget,  a  tipsy-looking  chest  of  drawers,  a 
dubious  dressing-glass,  and  a  four-poster,  with  dimity  hangings,  and  a 
bed  stuffed  with  bad  feathers,  and but,  no  I  you  11  ftnd  out  what 
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elie  soon  enough.  She  asks  two  guineas  a  week  for  thoic  two  lOoms, 
when  you  stand  aghast,  she  talks  about  the  advantage  of  the  *'  sittiatbn" 
—even  if  it  be  in  Whitechape! — the  gentility  of  the  houBe,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  attendance.  The  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  i*Titi<n 
in  three  words — robbery,  dirt,  and  nightly  visitora  that  you  would  i»lh«i 
dispense  with  when  you  wish  to  deep^ 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  lodging-huntlng  in  ordinary^  but  yery  unHke  oun 
on  the  present  occasion. 

The  town  of  Sandsend — village,  we  mean — consists  of  one  atnggiiflg 
gtieet  by  the  shore.  The  houses  are  one  story  high,  and  average  about 
ibui  or  five  rooms,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  about  eight  ieet  by  dx^ 
though  many  by  no  means  attain  to  such  dignified  proportions.  The 
ocdtnary  inhabitants  we  take  to  be  fishermen,  boatmen,  and  very  small 
tradesmen.  When  we  went  to  look  for  apartments  we  naturally  expected 
to  tee  aome  kind  of  house  that  would  be  termed  "  respectable/  but  we 
weie  diii^»ointed  in  that  anticipation.  Little  wooden  huts  constitut«d 
tbe  vHk^  and  a  few  of  these  exhibited  ^'  Apartments  furnished  **  in  the 
windowo.  More  from  curiosity  than  with  the  idea  of  finding  a  habitaUe 
flace  in  them,  we  knocked  at  one  of  the  doors. 

"  What  apartments  have  you  ?'*  we  inquired  mildly. 

**  Two  bed-rooms  and  a  drawing-rootri,  Sir." 

We  were  anxious  to  see  the  "drawing-room,"  and  so  we  entered. 
We  saw  a  little  ladder  opposite  us,  with  some  dnigget  stretched  ovsr 
it,  and  which  was  meant  for  a  staircase*  Up  it  we  were  desired  to  cnwl, 
and  we  ^d  so.  Then  we  were  told  to  dive  into  a  certain  doorway — and 
we  did  BO^  We  then  found  ourselves  in  a  kind  of  cupboard — but  we  lup* 
poie  we  must  call  it  a  room— and  were  told  that  **  that  was  the  drawing. 
room***  It  was  about  eight  feet  by  six  (as  we  have  above  mentioned) : 
it  had  three  cane  chairs,  a  table,  and  the  smallest  specimen  of  a  ooudi  we 
ever  beheld.  A  piece  of  drugget  on  the  floor,  and  some  family  portnuti 
in  black  paper  on  the  walls,  completed  the  fumilure.  Then  we  were 
Aown  a  bedroom,  in  which  there  was  certainly  a  four-post  bedstead,  cut 
down  in  the  posts  to  let  it  stand  under  the  ceiling,  and  we  suppose  th<«ie 
were  other  articles  of  furniture  also,  hut  as  the  bedstead  occupied  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  room,  we  could  not  see  them.  The  other  bedroom 
was  evidently  misnamed,  for  the  bed  occupied  the  whde  of  it — ^indeed, 
I  rather  think  that  a  comer  of  the  bedstead  projected  through  the  door- 
way. The  whole  affair  aroused  us  greatly,  but  our  amusement  was 
changed  into  horrified  surp^rise,  on  being  informed  that  the  sum  asked  and 
obtained  for  this  miserable  little  hole  was  "  two  guineas  a  week — extrai 
not  included." 

Thinking  that  the  landlady  might  be  a  maniac  or  a  humorist,  we  tried 
some  others  of  the  little  wooden  huts,  and  with  a  similar  result.  It  now 
etruck  us  that  our  **  quiet,  pretty,  little,  cheap  place  "  was  likely  to  piore 
a  very  den  of  thieves,  and  we  looked  at  one  another  in  dismay.  Ma 
Peter  Swaddles  was  decidedly  melancholy,  and  Mr.  Peter  Swaddles  d^ 
cidedly  savage. 

However,  we  determined  to  do  the  best  we  could,  and  so>  going  to  i 
certain  little  inn  by  the  water's  edge  magniloquently  called  *'  The  Tower,' 
"     I  made  a  bargain  for  some  rooms,  at  a  price  which  I  won't  mcntian, 

,  it  should  sound  fabulous,  and  finding  our  fiyman  again,  we  nrtupvcd 
•^new  abode  with  OUve-broiiehes  and  baggagje. 
Lnow  we  were  settled  in  our  charming  little  sea-side  village  ^f 
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Sandsend.  Well — the  place  was  not  ugly,  we  confe8«.  It  waa  rural  and 
primitive — something  attractive  in  our  cockney  eyes :  it  had  trees  over- 
topping the  cottages  close  to  the  water  s  edge ;  it  had  a  kind  of  esplanade 
of  grass,  that  would  have  been  green  if  the  blazing  sun  would  have  let  it. 
It  bad  a  tolerable  beach  :  we  heard  mmh  of  a  certain  spot  called  "tlie 
Dell,"  at  the  other  end  of  the  village  ;  we  were  told  that  there  was  an 
excellent  reading-room  and  library,  and  on  the  whole  we  tried  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  we  should  like  it  very  much,  despite  the  heavy 
weekly  bill  for  lodgings* 

Night  came,  and  with  it  came  those  terrible  little  plagues  into  our 
beds  that  seem  to  exist  everywhere  in  the  civilized  or  uncivilized  world. 
We  have  writhed  under  their  abominable  little  fangi  (if  that  is  the  cor- 
rect term)  in  half  the  countries  in  Europe,  in  America,  in  Africa,  on  the 
Atlantic  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  we  consider  all  other  human  tor- 
menta,  on  a  small  scale,  as  nothing  to  them.  Call  a  thing  a  **  flea-bite  " 
when  you  mean  to  express  a  thing  of  no  consequence  ! — ^why,  I  would 
rather  be  bitten  by  a  dog  any  day  (provided  he  had  not  hydrophobia), 
than  one  of  those  irritating  little  venomous  insects.  Musquitoes  axe 
nuisances,  but  there  are  means  of  avoiding  them  and  excluding  them ; 
a  certain  unnam cable  odoriferous  insect  of  the  same  propensities  is  offen- 
«ive  enougb,  but  you  can  catch  him  ;  but  a  flea — ^a  nasty,  hungry,  viva- 
cious, unprincipled,  insatiable  little  monster  of  a  flea — will  torment  you 
to  the  verge  of  madness,  and  defy  all  your  endeavours  to  catch  him, 
though  you  keep  him  in  sight  for  an  hour  and  dodge  him  in  every  comer 
and  crevice  of  the  bed,  the  clothes,  the  curtains,  or  your  own  drest. 
Decidedly  those  little  wretches  are  livelier,  wickeder,  and  more  insatiable 
at  Sandsend  than  at  any  other  place  where  it  has  been  our  ill-luck  to  pass 
a  night. 

In  the  morning  Master  Tommy  had  a  face  like  a  speckled  hen,  and 
Master  Bobby  looked  like  a  red  Indian,  from  the  same  cause  ;  while  nei- 
ther young  gentlemen  possessed  the  power  of  extending  his  eyelids  open 
to  their  natural  dimensions.  This  was  the  first  drawback  to  the  delight 
we  intended  to  feel ;  we  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  landlady,  who  was 
greatly  aurpriaed,  and  '*  never  see  a  flea  in  the  beds  in  her  life."  We 
Terily  believe  she  was  flea-proof,  for  her  skin  looked  so  tough  and  leathery 
that  we  don't  believe  any  flea  of  sense  (and  they  are  insects  of  peneh*a^ 
tion}  would  have  wasted  hia  time  on  it. 

After  a  breakfast  of  good  eggs  and  bad  tea  (why  is  tea  altea^H  bad  at 
the  sea-ttde  ?)  we  went  out  to  examine  the  beauties  of  Sandsend*  First 
tliere  was  **  the  Dell" — pretty  enough*  A  few  stunted  trees  grew  up  a 
oertain  shelving  bank  by  the  sea-shore :  some  ingenious  individuals  have 
mtda  paths  through  them,  and  so  a  **  charming  and  romantic  spot/'  as 
Mn.  Peter  called  it,  is  formed.  We  wanted  a  bath,  but  as  you  can  only 
bathe  at  high*water,  and  as  that  would  be  about  our  dinner-hour  we 
poitponed  our  luxury.  We  sat  down  on  the  beach.  Master  Bobby  was 
diicovered  devouring  sand  and  sea-weed,  to  the  consternation  of  our 
paternal  and  maternal  feelings.  Master  Tommy  tumbled  headlong 
(that  boy  never  gets  hurt  when  he  falls  on  his  head)  into  a  boat  on  the 
beach,  and  scxeamed  till  he  was  dragged  out  again. 

And  so  pasaed  the  day  till  dinner-time.  We  were  very  hungry  and 
had  ordered  some  roast-lamb.  By  all  that  is  detestable  in  cookery,  they 
had  6aiw/  it  \  Mr*  Peter  Swaddles  got  sulky  and  would  not  eat,  till  he 
found  his  appetite  too  strong  for  him,  and  then  bolted  his  food  like  a 
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hungry  tiger.     The  tart  had  no  juice  in  it — the  "Sherry"  wai  "0^" 
of  the  lowest  order,  and  was  charged  as  "the  finest  pale  imported. 

One  other  evil  to  complete  our  misfortune*.  Allsopp  and  Bass  were 
unknown  in  the  house  I  and  the  substitute  was  some  borrible  countij 
ale  which  had  that  detestable  flavour  commonly  called  "  hard." 

Considering  that  we  were  witliin  fifty  miles  of  the  great  metropolis, 
we  consoled  ourselves  with  the  anticipated  comforts  of  a  late  post  lo 
despatch  our  letters  to  town.  We  found  out  that  it  left  at  four  every 
afternoon  !  This  was  very  pleasant  information,  as  we  had  an  im- 
portant correspondence  on  hand  at  the  time ;  but  it  was  explaioed  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  nearest  railway-station  being  twenty-two  milei 
distant. 

In  the  evening  we  sought  the  reading-room  to  see  our  beloved  daily 
pa  peri  which  by  a  violent  mental  effort  we  had  foregone  seeking  tlie 
whole  morning.  A  very  small  girl  greeted  us  on  enteriiigj  and  refened 
us  to  a  table  of  subscriptions  on  our  asking  the  **  terms."  We  found 
them  the  highest  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen,  but  of  course  we  anti- 
cipated advantages  in  proportion. 

'*  What  papers  do  you  take  in  1" 

"  The  *  Times/  Sir,  the  day  after  publication/* 

It  was  true  I     Not  a  paper  of  any  kind  was  to  be  had  in  this  benighiad 
little  liole  till  the  day  after  publication,  and  then  not  till  afternoon.    A  re*  , 
volution  might  have  broken  out, — the  French  might  have  landed  under  1 
Louis   Napoleon, — Joseph  Hume   might  have  been  made  premier  andl 
Chisholm  Anstey  Lord  Chancellor, — the  Pope  might  have  preached  in 
Westminster  Abbey  and  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  St.  Paufs, — the   Bank  cl  ] 
England  might  have  stopped  payment,  and  all  the  gold  from  Australia  | 
turned  out  to  be  brasSi — **Bentley**  might  have  failed  to  appear  on  tht 
first  of  the  month — in  fact,   any  great  political,   religious,  commercial^  j 
literary,   or  any  other  event,  might  have  occurred,  and  for  thirty  houn 
at  least  Sandsend  would  have  known  nothing  about  it. 

This  settled  the  matter.     A   man  may  submit  to  be  robbed,  to  be 
bitten  to  death,  to   be  starved  on  baked  mutton,  to  drink  had  '•  Cape,"  to^ 
write  his  letters  at  mid  day,  to  live  in  a  room  no  larger  than  a  bird-cage  I 
at  the  Pantheon — to  undergo  all  kinds  of  mental,  bodily,  and  pecuntaf^l 
torturoi — but  to  go  without  a  newspaper,  or  to  read  a  second  day*8  on« 
(which  is  tlie  same  thing),  is  too  much  for  the  philosophy  of  a  Bnton,  a 
gentleman,  and  a  cockney. 

Mr,  Peter  Swaddles  announced  his  intention  of  quitting  Sandfleod* 
Mrs,  Peter  Swaddles  coincided — the  place  was  dull,  Btupid>  dear,  and 
inconvenient. 

We  drove  about  the  country  as  a  sort  of  farewell  to  the  place — it  was 
pretty  enough — but  who  could  live  in  it  without  a  newspaper  1     Next 
day  we  departed,  and  to  people  who  wish  to  do  anything  more  tha]|^| 
vegetate  like  a  cauliflower,  we  say  now — Don't  be  tempted  by  diMcrip-^B 
tions  of  "  pretty,  quiet,  economicai,  little  **  watering  plaoee^  and  «ioa*l— 
oh,  don  t  go  to  Hatidsend  ! 
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throng  of  ikahionable  tourists  is  on  the  wing  fur,  if  not  already 
luxunaiiiig  in,  the  glorious  scenery  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  Italy  I 
there  ti  a  charm  in  its  very  name.  It  would  appear  as  if  all  the  sad  and 
bloody  scenes  connected  with  her  late  ineffectual  attempt  to  shake  off  the 
chains  of  Austrian  rule  were  already  effaced  from  the  recollectian,  and 
that  she  had  sunk  again  into  her  old  lethargy.  But  is  this  always  to 
coDtinue^ — will  she  never  again  take  her  place  among  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world,  but  be  content  to  live  only  on  the  past  ?  Will  the  petty 
(euds  of  its  various  states  for  ever  interfere  to  prevent  a  coalition  in 
Italy  for  the  common  weal  I  This  is  away,  however,  from  our  present 
purpose.* 

Among  the  most  pleasant  books  on  Italy  at  the  time  it  appeared^  we 
contidered  Mathews*  **  Diary  of  an  Invalid  "  to  be  the  most  interesting, 
and  Mrs.  Jameson's  charming  "  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee  "  is  a  favourite 
always,  Italy,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  instances  of  the  early 
death  of  those  who  seek  her  shores  in  pursuit  of  health,  still  seems  to 
possess  a  spell  for  the  Valetudinarian. 

The  visitors  to  Italy  and  the  Eternal  City  are  now  to  he  found 
wending  their  way — some  to  realize  on  the  very  spots  all  the  dreams  of 
study— the  artist  to  gaze  on  the  glorious  monuments  of  art,  which  Roman 
genius  in  sculpture  and  painting  left  to  admiring  posterity — th&jajft  man 
to  t/o  Italy  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  with  supertiinal  mind  to 
gaze,  and  to  forget :  w^hile  another  class,  alns  !  numerous  f  to  seek  in  its 
sunny  clime  the  renovation  of  exhausted  nature — to  repair  the  ravages 
of  insidious  consumption*  How  many  in  beautiful  Italy  have  thus  found 
a  gnye  I  The  cemeteries  of  this  lovely  land  contain  sad  memorials  of 
those  who,  in  this  attempt,  have  vainly  sought  its  shores. 

We  hold  that  in  our  own  island  may  be  found  climate  Buitable,  ay, 
luch  more  suitable  to  those  who  suffer  under  this  dire  infliction  of  Pro- 

lence.  In  the  mild  climate  of  Devonshire,  wn  our  own  southern  coast 
aliO|  and  particularly  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  let  the  patient  seek  for  aid,  if  it 
la  c?er  to  be  found  ;  for, 

**  Perliftpt,  no  greater  popular  delusion  prevailn,  than  the  belief  in  th«  existf^nce 
of  MiiM}  undefinable  specific  virtue  in  the  climate  of  Italy,  for  putmonary  t:on«ump- 
tion. 

*'  AJibofigli  this  Tnidtake  has  been  pointed  nut  by  several  modern  writen  on 
rtifnjlHy,  And  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  m>  erroneous  a  notion  ever  gained  ponies- 
moa  CMf  itu)  public  mind^  it  still  prevails  very  extensively^  Even  ut  the  present 
dlif,  oonsampclvt  invidids  are  luirried  awny  from  ibese  islands  to  the  shores  of  tha 
MMlit^rninain  or  elsewhere,  irith  an  unbroken  faith,  or  rather  blind  credulity,  in 
the  talifmanic  eS^acy  of  foreign  climates,  on  the  part  of  their  friends  and  relatives, 
V  the  days  when  the  sulphuremji  vapours  of  Mount  Tabio,  near  VcsuTiiis, 
>ii|ppos«d  to  cure  phthisis,  and  patients  were  sent  there  to  breathe  theTolcuiic 
oir^  urtnk  milk,  Mid  die, 

«<  D^lig  A  recent  sojourn  in  Italy,  and  in  the  south  of  France^  I  have  had  fre* 
qii«sit  opportunities  of  observing  the  misery,  nay,  the  positive  evil  which  patients 
of  thU  class  incur  by  migrating  from  England  to  those  oountries,  when  lalrauHng 
under  congrmed  phthisis.  And  it  ia  only  when  the  disease  is  conlinned  ;  when 
ihe  oinidition  not  merely  of  hepatization  but  of  softening  exisu  \  that,  tu  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  the  patient  seeks  in  a  foreign  clime  that  relief  or  cure  which 

•  Dr,  Burgess  on  «  The  Climate  of  Italy.** 
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hfs  bdievw  nature  hai  denied  him  in  hia  own.  The  ratigue  Inaefumble  frotn  an 
cnrolaiid  joiumey  of  tome  two  thcmaand  miles  ;  the  diACcmifort,  or  ratlier  the  totaJ 
wmnt  of  English  comfort,  en  rmite^  and  even  in  the  promised  land, — to  a  peivoa  jn 
tolerable  health  had  enou^^h,  but  to  a  phthinical  inralid  abnolute  tortun 
severity  of  the  spring  and  aiittiniu,  and,  al^Hive  all,  the  great  and  rapid  ^m 
of  temperature,  have  sufficiently  hIiowii  to  me  the  mistake  of  sending  pad 
the  clam  referred  tn,  to  so  great  a  distancei^  in  search  of  a  bubble,  who  ou|^l  \ 
to  have  been  allowed  to  die  in  peace  at  hotne^  in  the  bosom  of  their  familtet. 
^^  The  climate  of  Norway,  for  example,  is  admirably  suited,  durinj^  i 
month*  of  the  year,  lietween  the  middle  of  May  and  the  middle  of  Septeroln 
certain  forms  of  dyspepsia,  lesions  of  the  nervoua  system  affecting  the  mind,  or  tliit^ 
form  of  general  innervation  which  result*  from  an  overwrought  brain,  and  diseases 
of  repletion.'* 

Madeira  hai  been  found  beneficial  in  many  instances  of  contumptlon.  I 

*'  Madeira,  one  of  the  '  islands  of  the  blessed,*  which  Herodotaa  deecribrd  s« 
situated  on  the  confines  of  the  earth,  in  an  ocean  warmed  by  the  raya  of  the  uesr 
setting  sun,  is  now^  perhaps,  the  most  frequented  of  utll  the  foreign  dep^its  for  ptij 
monary  consumption,  not  excepting  the  Nile.   Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  sauativ 
effects  of  the  climate  of  this  island  in  tuliercular  phthisis." 

"  Madeira  is  pretty  generally  regarded,  in  this  country,  both  by  the  pTofe«ii<i 
and  the  public,  ns  affording  the  climate^  p<ir  exceUenca,  for  promoting  the  cure  ( 
pulmonary  consumption.     Dr.  Mason,  who  ultimately  fell  a  victim    to  phthifii 
went  to  Madeira  with  the  belief  that  he  would  recover  his  health  under  the  allej 
sanatory  and  benign  influenoe  of  the  dimate  of  that  island.     Ue  nemnined  tb 
nearly  two  years,*' 

*^  Madeira  has  its  sirocco  as  welt  as  Italy  ;  but  tlie  characters  of  the  l 
named  in  the  two  localities^  although  er|ually  injurious,  are  yet  essentimlly  ( 
The  wind,  called  by  the   Italians  siroeco^  which  visits  Naples  and  the  1 
Italy  from  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  hot^  mout^  ajid  relft 
On  the  contrary,  the  wind  denominated  by  the  I*ortngTi»e  UiU^  is  easendallf  I 
and  dry,  and  of  a  highly  stimulating  nature  ;  so  it  soon  exhautu  thoae  iu  health  1 
means  of  its  exciting  qualities/* 

'*  Madeira  seems  tii  have  no  more  immunity  from  diseaae  than  other 
Dr.  Heineken  and  Dr.  Gmirlay  both  agree  that  no  diieate  iamoreoooi 
the  iiUitiveM  than  piilmonary  consumption.** 

'^^  The  fate  of  the  author  was  a  melancholy  one,  and  a  telling  comment  on  the 
blind  credulity  which  prevails  respecting  the  virtues  of  fmreiffn  climate*  in  pnlmo-_ 
nary  consumption.  It  is  briefly  related  by  the  editor,  in  theae  words  ; — *  tfavtn 
cornpleted  the  present  wurk  at  Madeira,  the  author  determined  npon  repairing 
Nice,  the  climateof  wbicli,  as  he  had  been  always  persuaded,  was  far  better  adap 
to  his  case.  This  step,  bad  it  l>eea  token  at  an  earlier  period,  and  in  the  j 
season,  might  have  ultimately  led  to  his  recovery.  (?)...  Ue  accordingly  emb 
for  Havre,  Proceeding  thence  towards  Nice,  partly  by  land  and  partiy  by  riTer 
conveyance,  they  reached  Avignon,  where  they  took  the  diligence,  without  ' 
aware  that  there  would  be  no  stoppage  on  the  road  for  refrekhments. 
and  breads  accidentally  provided,  was  the  only  sulisistence  for  four  and 
hours.  They  arrived  at  Nice  as  dinner  was  serving  up  ;  but  scaroply  had  f 
down  to  it.  when  Dr.  Mason  felt  himself  compelled  to  exchange  the  tAble  1 
bed,  to  whicJi  an  attack  of  dysenterj'  confined  him  from  that  moment,  untt^ 
the  lapse  of  a  fort  nigh  t|,  hi  a.  death  took  place.' 

'*■  How  many  conauinptive  invalids  have  fallen  victims  abroad  to  the  i»m«  delit 
sion  ! 

"  *  The  strangers*  buryiug-ground,'  says  Mr.  White,  <  has  a  melancholy 
ance,  and  one  lingers,  not  unwillingly,  among  its  rich  and  fragrant  flowers,' whU 
rending  with  sadne»(S  the  simple  tale  of  many  who,  in  the  hiotim  of  joy  and  yimll 
having  sought  these  shores  for  a  relief  to  their  sufferings,  through  tlie  indnenos  « 
its  balmy  climate,  and  far  renir»ved  from  the  endearing  ties  of  Irieuda  and  ho 
have  only  found  that  relief  in  the  grave.'  *' 

Aix  and  Montpellier  are  moat  unfavourable  to  patients  Buffering  frc 

Ol^nie  digeaees  of  the  lungs, 

«*  In  this  part  of  France,  there  is  generally  a  clear  blue  sky,  but  then*  Lheilr  it, 
sharp  and  biting,  especially  in  the  spring,  and  the  frequent  rcrnrreji^  M  C 
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_  at  wlndi — die  Hm^  nnd  the  martH— one  cold  And  cutting,  the  other  dam^,  irri* 

late*  weak  liingis,  and  exctces  coughmg.  No  atmosphere,  however  pure,  if  occaftion- 
ally  keen  lund  piercing,  can  prove  tNfiiefidal  for  pulmonary  consumption,  and  this  is 
I  chiftr«ctrr  of  the  air  of  Blontpellier.  Provence  is,  moreover,  the  land  of 
on  the  nature  of  the  soiL  Indi>eil,  there  are  parts  of  this  *■  Province  of  the 
roptfiy  to  called^  which  might  vie,  in  whirlwinds  of  dust,  even  with  the 
tNinkt  of  the  Nile,  the  most  recent  foreign  fashion  for  consumption. 

**  The  MijiTRAL. — The  south  of  France  has  heen,  ever  since  the  earliest  pfiriod 
I  hittorv^  fainous  for  violent  and  impetuous  winds,  amongst  which  the  north-west 
Ivind,  or  mUtral^  enjoys  an  unenviable  pre-eminence  for  its  injurtuus  character. 
rhia  wind,  or  plague,  as  it  is  called  by  the  inhabitauts,  forms  the  siihject  of  an 
HI  Provenqal  proverb,  which  says;  — 

'•^  *  Le  parlement,  le  MhtraU  et  la  Dumnoe 
Sont  le«  trois  6^a!ix  de  la  Provence/ 

Aod  tlie  deKTtption  of  it  given  by  Strabo  has  not  been  invalidated  by  time,  for 
it  it  now  the  tame  as  when  lie  described  it  thus: — *  The  whole  of  that  region  sitiu 
ated  abmre  Alar»cUles  and  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  i»  exposed  to  imp^ttjoiiii  winds* 
The  north-west  (mistral >  precipitates  itself  with  intense  violence  tn  tlie  valley  of 
the  Khone,  driving  9tone§  before  it,  overturning  men  and  their  vehiclen,  and  strip- 
ping them  of  their  dothea  and  armA,*— (GtHirg.  lib.  iii,) 

"There if  not,  throughout  all  Kurope,  so  arid,  so  monotonous,  and  in  e^ery  way 
»o  unattractive  a  region  for  consumptive  invalids  as  the  Provence  of  Radcliffe  and 
l»e  8tacl,  when  entering  from  Italy  by  the  tretdess,  dust-envelnped  road.  In  the 
of  a  region  of  low,  calcareous  undulations,  prnducSug  dujtit  in  a&tonishuig 
ilkiea,  stands  Aix,  the  capital  of  Provence.  From  Aix  to  Aries,  extends  the 
ttoay  plain  of  the  Cniu,  presenting  a  picture  of  utter  desolation^  without 
ftny  variety  whatever  to  interrupt  the  horizon.  This  picture  seems^t  doiihtli'ss, 
m  violent  contrast  to  the  seducing  descriptions  we  have  been  accustomed  t^i  read  of 
the  *  smiling  vineyards,  olive-grovefi,  limpid  streams,  and  verdant  valleys  of  sweet 
Prtkvpnce,'  Imt  thie  fact  is  not  the  less  true.  Leaving  (he  dusty  roads  and  arid  and 
ilust.4SPV«red  fields  even  out  of  the  question,  the  rapid  and  extensive  variaiions  0/ 
OlBMiwMiiftf  met  with  in  Provence  art«  more  than  sufficient  causes  to  make  that  part 
4lf  UM  oontinent  shunned  by  consumptive  invalids. 

"F<>r  several  days  in  spring  the  climate  may  no  doubt  be  delicious,  although, 
H<»*rever,  always  t«w>  warm  almut  mid- day,  when  suddenly  the  mistriil,  of  evil  cele- 
1  ki  to  blow.     It  is  difficult  to  give  an  adeqtmte  idea  of  the  change,  or  of 

I  H  eifticts  of  the  climate  under  the  influence  of  this  scourge.     The  same 

Siiii  ^.i...t  -  ill  the  tame  bri^^ht  blue  sky,  but  the  temperature  is  glacial.  The  sun  is 
there  only  to  glare  and  dfizsrJe,  and  seems  to  have  no  more  iH>wer  in  producing 
warmth  than  a  rushlight  against  the  boisterous  winds  which  clvill  tlie  very  niuirow 
in  one*s  bonen.  During  the  prevalence  of  this  wind  it  is  impos&ihle  10  stir  out  of 
doors  witliout  getting  the  mouth  and  nostrils  lille<l  with  dust.  AW  nature  seems 
shrivelled  and  tlried  up  under  its  baneful  influence. 

»*  The  district  of  the  mistral  is  nearly  confine*!  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhone*  The 
hanefu]  effects  of  this  wind  are  dreadfully  felt  at  MnrHetUes,  at  Aix  and  Montpcllier 
in  a  less  degree,  but  still  sufficient  to  cause  much  miarhief  to  the  class  of  patients 
under  consideration.  Although  Aries  seems  to  l>e  its  head -quarters,,  the  vast 
pbSns  of  the  Crau  and  the  Camargue  alTord  full  ampe  to  its  fury.  The  general 
chftraeter  o(  the  climate  of  Provence  is,  then,  hot,  dry,  and  irritating,  subject 
fio  sudden  and  extensive  variations  of  temperature,  and  therefore  highly  injurious 
to  pliihiftical  patients,  and  those  suffering  from  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  air- 
pwsi^pcs.  For  nervous  and  hyp<ichondnacal  invalids,  the  dryness  and  bracing 
^UAliliea  of  the  air  of  Provence  may  l>e,  perhaps,  useful,  prodded  their  lunga  are 
sound  ;  but  if  there  is  the  slightest  tendency  t*)  tubercular  disease,  no  jiatient 
should  ever  go  to  that  countrj-,  for  I  know  of  no  district  in  any  part  of  the  flntihh 
IsJes  so  unfitted — nay,  so  injurious — for  putients  of  this  class,  as  the  parched  and 
ity  plaint  swept  by  the  mistral.  There  is  actually  no  part  of  Fiiince  where 
^  ithisis  is  so  prevalent  amongst  the  native  pcipuhitton  as  in  Montpellier  and  i^l«r- 
^lles  ;  in  the  latter  especially*,  where  the  ravages  by  this  dtseasej  amonght  the 
youth  of  l«oth  »exe«,  are  very  great. 

•*  Byeres,  a  small  town  near  Toulon,  and  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
Mediterranean.,  is  considered  to  he  less  trying  to  oonsuroptive  patients  than  any 
other  pun  of  Provence,  Itecause  vegetation  is  more  luxuriant,  and  there  is  little 
dust;  but  still  the  mistral  extends  its  baneful  influence  to  the  olive  and  orang« 
plantations  of  Uy^res,  as  well  as  to  the  arid  plnine  of  the  Cmu/* 
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/     Milan  has  been  selected  bj  some  myftEdi ;  Ibf 

'  **  Although  thm  city  of  MOszi  b  not  rtoommeodtA  m 
for  oonsumfrdire  in7aiidi«  it  U  iiereithelaM  frei}ii«nt«d^'*  ch&trrtm  Dr.  Barfaik 
•^  by  a  greftt  many  of  tbb  dasa  id  patients,  oa  tbair  way  to  the  aoiuli  of  l^j* 
or  when  recnrnin^  ;  and  iu  proxtmirv  to  the  lakes  of  Como  and  Maggidfvi)  tofvUnir 
with  the  attractioni  of  the  place  itseU,  such  a«  iu  iopexh  opera-hmiae  (L*  tel>)i 
it!  tplendid  architectural  moouments.  Including  the  Duomo,  omiuiMtt&ed  by  thne 
thousand  statues  of  white  marble,  besides  the  cdebrated  puntings  of  GueraMS 
Guido,  and  the  Caracci,  in  the  moseum  of  Brera, — theM  induce  many  a  way-won 
Invalid^  when  flying  from  the  scorching  i ummer  beat  of  the  aoutb^  to  rest  a  Hide 
there,  and  so  avail  himself  of  the  shade  of  the  narrow  streets  of  the  anciflnt  dliy 
of  the  Visoonti. 

"Here,  for  the  first  time  iince  entering  Italy,  I  witness^  these  *spo«ai5ia 
of  human  misery  *  described  in  the  introductory  chapter,  with  whom  I  subsequeatly 
became  painfully  familiar  in  the  difiTerent  towns  fartber  south.  In  the  oool  of  tbe 
evening,  or  during  the  day,  when  the  leun^s  rays  were  obscured  by  a  hasy  stale  of 
the  atmosphere— a  common  oocorrenoe  to  l^ombardy — Englisiinaen  are  sure  to  j 
meet  some  of  their  compatriots  in  the  adiranced  stages  of  phthisis,  with  ' pmBia  \ 
taors^  visibly  stamped  upon  their  oouDteuancc,  ctawUng  along  the  streecs.  or 
draggled  in  invalid  chairs— to  see  sights  perhaps  the  last  they  will  ewer  witM^ 
Indeed,  I  have  noticed  some  of  the  more  adventurous,  nsgardless  of  the  iMSt  of  the 
sun,  or  of  the  effect  produced  by  sudden  transitions  of  temperature^  prooeed  lolbs 
Duomo  at  noon,  when  the  meridian  is  taken,  that  being  a  favourite  rendoiMS 
and  pastime  for  strangers." 

**  The  immortal  inscription  of  Dante,  referring  to  a  gloomier  place,  might  be  sp 
pn>priately  fixed  over  the  gate  of  Milan  for  the  bi-nefit  of  the  deluded  consuiaptivr 
patients  of  other  ooantries  who  may  pass  through  that  city  on  tlieir  way  to  tbf 
south  : 

^t  *  Lasciate  ogni  aperania  vol  che  *ntrate^*  ** 

Venice  is,  perhaps,  the  preferable  place  far  the  conBumptive  patient 

**  Venice  has  l>eeu  called  by  enthusiastic  writers,  the  Qneen  of  the  Adriatic, 
ahh4>iigh  built  on  piles  in  the  midst  of  a  togune,  and  lauded  as  one  of  the  wimdiifi 
or  lift,  if  not  the  gj^atest  triumph  of  man.  However  true  this  fanciful  acsertiim 
may  Ub  in  reference  to  her  early  history,  she  is  now  merely  the  eorpse  of  a  dty« 
fast  crumbling  to  decay^  whose  gorgeous  relics  o(  former  greatness  only  add  to  Uie 
desolation  and  mournful  aspect  of  everything  around* 

"  Although  Venici?,  I  believe,  is  rarely  recommended  as  a  reaort  for  coiuptmptiff 
invalids,  yet  patlenu  of  this  class  may  be  always  found  in  htr  public  Intildings  w>d 
promenades.     Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  mysterious  attraction   l»etwf«n  bei^tic 
pAtients,  wandering  after  an  ipnis  fatuitSy  and  various  destdttte   and   woe-b«^oe  i 
cities  in  the  sonth  of  Etimpe.     Take,  for  example,  Piss,  Rome,  »nd   even  tbii  [ 
place.     But  Venice  liaR  other,  and  more  substantial,  clsimi  for  ihe  rr'ii-».ur»tinn  ui 
those  consumptive  patients  who  go  to  Italy  in  search  of  health,  thai* 
aspect,  lolitude,  and  decay. 

"The  climate  of  this  singular  city  possesses  a  certain  mildness  of  chiif4ict«f  ^4 
equaliility,  often  unknown  in  some  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  Italy,  usually  (tT" 
quented  by  consumptive  invalidii.  The  mildness  of  its  air  Is  caused  in  a  gmt 
meuaure  by  tbt  muijiture  arising  from  the  bgune,  Ac,  modifving  the  tempcmtare ; 
further,  the  efiuability  of  the  climate  is  owing  to  a  kind  of  balitr;**  ^.i^r;,..*  i.«f»«eii 
the  warm  and  cold  atmospheric  influences,  which  again  rwul  ibu- 

tion  of  prevailing  winds*     These  di0erent  agencies  I  shall  ex]K  ,  ^  ■* 

proceed. 

**  Independently  of  the  ordinarv  atmospheric  constitucnU,  the  air  of  ITcniet  i 
impregnated  with  emanations  of  bromine  and  iodine,  act'urding  to  the  i " 
researclies  of  Ceuedella  and  of  Pisttiifillo,  (1847,)  who  state  ihftt  theat  ele 
bodies  are  found   in  abundance  in  the  plants  growing  in  the  Ingnnes,  and 
certain  exu^nt  even  in  the  water  itself.     The  native  physieianii  place  great  fif 
the  resolutive  properties  of  the  climate,  in  scrofula  and  in  iueipient  pbthisia«4 
to  the  presence  of  these  emanations.     So  far  as  the  latter  disease  is  ooaoenied«j 
alle^  sanative  effects  are  purely   imaginary,  as  shown   by  the   prova 
consumption  amongst  the  inbaliitanta. 

•*  It  i*  not,  however,  the  cliemical  constituents  of  the  atmosphepr,  nor  the  w 
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I  ^nbrious  influence  of  the  climate  that  attracts  English  consumptive  inriUida ' 
to  Venice.  It  it  the  iob^c  of  ita  name.  Various  hiacoric&l  AttBOoiatiotiK  oonoeeted 
with  the  place^  the  Rplendid  ruin^  and  the  paintingH  of  some  of  the  ^^reateit  masteri 
.  thftt  Itmlf  bat  produred^  are  proverbial  attractions.  The  paintingN  of  Cimutetto 
I  kftv«  familiarited  foreigner*  with  the  hurbour,  the  *ctuare4t,  and  the  mrmujiietit«  of 
Venice,  aa  they  existed  in  the  palmy  davB  of  the  republic;  alilkjug:h  those  of 
Ilooingioa,  an  EngtiKh  artist,  not  quite  so  famous,  are  faithful  ri>pj-e»eii  tat  tons  of 
its  present  state  of  desolation,  and  compared  with  those  of  the  old  Venetiao  painter, 
fts  a  French  critic  observed,  they  resemble  the  picture  of  a  woman  still  b^utifal, 
but  worn  down  l^y  age  and  misfortune. 

**1  ftare  repeatedly  seen  patients  positively  moribund,  conveyed  about  this  city, 
^i^UWBmng^  under  the  impression  that  constant  change  of  tcene  was  aii  necessary 
■  Jbr  tlieir  cure  as  cliange  of  atmosphere.  Chang:e  of  Jicene  may,  and  doe$,  produce 
%Cts  in  nervous  and  dy!*pepiic  invalid*),  or  upon  thoiie  eshauslt^d  by  over- 
El,  ihock,  or  mental  anxiety  ;  but  whiit  benefits  it  can  accomplish  in  patients 
with  org&nic  disea^,  like  tubercular  ronsumption  in  an  advanced  stage,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  The  invalids  alluded  to,  or  their  advisers,  however,  seemed 
io  think  otherwise ;  for,  apparently,  their  sole  object  In  vimv  when  visiting  Venice, 
was  to  oontemphite  the  works  of  Titian,  the  freftCoe»  of  Tintoretto  and  of  Patdti 
Verouete,  ibe  statuea,  palaces,  templen,  the  mausoleums  of  Sansovino  and  Palladio, 
iHierBM  liiey  teemed  as  if  utterly  unc^mAciouit  of  the  injury  they  were  thus  doing 
10  tbisr  health,  or  their  frail  tenure  oi  life. 

^  The  promenade  most  frequented  by  invalids  is  the  Pia7.za  of  Saint  Mark,  the 

I  Jkrgest  open  space  in  Venice,  besides  beiug  the  moitt  lively  part  of  the  city.     One 

Iflide  i«  occupied  by  the  Duc-al  Palace  and  the  Chunh   of  fSaint  Murk,  with   its 

I^B^ular  front  and  cupolas,  which  remind  the  stanger  of  a  Turkish  mosque,  rather 

I  a  Christian  temple.     On  ihr  other,  it  has  r^tilar  arcadeii,  with  shops  similar 

the  Palais  Royal  at  Parii^     The  Florian  €offee*house,  in  one  of  the  arcades, 

fofins  the  constant  resort  of  male  invalids  who  visit  Venice^  and  are  at  all  able  to 

[ip  ahoitt.     Here  they  form  a  motley  group  along  with  TurkK,  Greeks,  itnd  Anne* 

^  aisna,  who  aeem  to  pass  their  time,  reclining  under  large  awnings,  in  drinking 

sherbet  and  coffee,  and  smoking  perfumes  in  long  rosewood  pipes.     The  basilic  of 

£ainc  Mark  adjoins  the  end  of  this  arcade,  and  is  not  a  minute's  walk  distant ; 

^kence,  in   this  exlr»ordiuary  buiUling  of  chequered  architecture, — a  mixture  of 

aek,  Roman,  and  Oothic,^ — invalids  of  both  sexes  seldom,  almost  never,  fail  to 

I  a  portion  of  the  day. 

^  The  attractions  of  the  basilic  of  Saint   Mark,  a   church   which  has  not  its 

Crallel  in  tiie  world,  are  certainly  of  no  ordinary  kind.     The  miKiaicA,  sculptures, 
iMv relievos^  and  arabesques  with  which  it  is  profusely  ornamented,  together  with 
I  the  g^ded  arched  roofs,  the  pavement  of  jasper  and  porphyry,  the  five  hundred 
Ifioliunns  of  black,  white,  and  variegated  marble,  of  bronze,  alabaster,  vert-antique, 
[Hiiid  lerpeiitiiie,  are  irresistible  to  the  foreign  invalid,  who  soon  lind»  hiiD    way 
Ihidier,  and  paatea  houni,  fatiguing  his  frame,  gaxing  at  the  marvels  of  the  build. 
iof ,  standing  on  iu  cold  and  nunken  floor,  for  the  piles  underneath  have  given 
way  in  many  places,  and  hence  he  breathea  an  air  damp  and  impure. 

*'  The  Ducal  Palace,  close  by,  has  also  various  attractions,  and  I  doubt  whether 

the  master-pieces  of  the  greatest  painters  Venice  has  produced,  with  which   the 

.ceilings  and  walls  of  the  differeut  apartroenU  are  adorned,  are  so  eagerly  sought 

|aft«r  as  the  Piombi  and  the  PoKxi,  the  latter  being  the  dungeon  cells  in  tlie  vaults 

f  of  the  palace,  over  which  the  iHiats  on  the  canal  paas,  and  with  whose  histfiry 

|iK>  many  tales  of  horror  are  connected.     These  hyrrible  dens  are  still  disimal  and 

idaiDp)  although  the  walls  are  btiarded  to  prevent  the  humidity  from  penetrating. 

*^  Apart  from  this  inveterate  sight-seeing  mania,  and  the  evils  sure  to  arise 

jfi  eonaei^uence,  there   are   many  circumstances  connected  with  Venice  and  its 

idhnaM  favourable  to  invalid*,  which  do  not  exint  tn  locaUties  com  mini  ty  recom- 

BOded  for  phthisical  patients,  farther  ^outh.     The  entire  absence  of  duiit^  in  the 

»t  plMi^y  is  no  small  advantage — the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  citmate  before 

ttuoned  depending  so  much  on  the  topogmphy  of  the  city,  to  be  described 

Mmtly  ;  and  above  all   the  gondola  exercifiie — the  soothing  and  gentle  motion 

td  which  it  so  particularly  adapted  to  consumptive  individuals. 

•*  The  general  aspect  of  these  b<»w— for  they  are  all  painted  bbick— is  not  calai- 

^Ifttcd  to  cheer  the  mind,  and  espedolly  at  night,  when  they  move  along  so  silently 

Dd  mystenously,  being  more  like  floating  ^epulrbn**  than  the  gJiv  and  illuminiiietl 

oata  of  pleasure  whidi  at  one  time  occupied  their  place.     Even  the  iKiwimei*  seem 

to  he  influenced  by  the  mournful  appearance  of  their  barka,  or  cl»e  they  must  be  u 

z  2 
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different  nee  from  tkeir  ptcdeccMora ;  for  instead  of  singing  the  rerses  of  Tasfo 
and  Ariosto,  as  formeriy,  their  only  music  is  a  shrill  screaming,  oA  eh,  which  they 
ntter  at  the  comer  of  c»ch  emUty  or  street,  to  aroid  collision  with  other  gondolas. 
However,  interiorlr  the  gondola  is  wefl  fitted  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  invabds, 
who  can  recline  at  foil  Ingth  on  a  soft  conch,  of  which  there  is  one  on  either  side, 
and  thus  inhaling  free  air^  when  taking  exercise  not  likely  to  fatigue,  the  gliding 
motion  and  gentle  oadUation  of  the  gondola,  when  passing  orer  the  smooth  waters 
of  Venice,  often  soothe  the  mind,  and  induce  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  repose. 

^  The  situation  of  Venice,  built  upon  piles  in  the  centre  of  a  rast  marsh,  covered 
with  algs  and  marine  plants,  would  apparently  indicate  the  inappropriateness  of 
such  a  locality  for  invalids  ;  bat  the  following  topographical  details,  given  by 
M.  Carriere,  mav  in  some  measure  explain  the  peculiar  condition  by  which  this 
place  remains  salubrioas,  irrespective  of  any  diurnal  exposure  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  marsh  to  atmospherical  action : — 

^  TThat  part  of  the  lagui»e  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  in  which 
Venice  is  situated,  is  of  an  oval  form,  the  greatest  diameter  of  which  reaches 
to  neariy  eleven  leagues,  and  extends  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west,  whilst 
the  smaller  diameters  vary  from  two  to  four.  The  lagune  is  bounded  by  the  main 
land  from  the  north  east  to  the  south,  and  from  the  latter  point  a  strip  of  land  \% 
continued,  with  some  interruptions^  so  as  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the 
sea  and  the  basin  of  Venice  except  by  these  openings.  The  maritime  boundary,  or 
Lidoy  is  formed  by  the  approximation  of  a  series  of  islets,  on  the  eastern  aspect  of 
whidi  axe  placed  the  mmrtusxij  formidable  groups  of  rocks  protecting  the  whole 
firom  the  troubled  waters  of  the  gulC  The  openings  between  the  islets  serve 
the  purpoae  of  sluices,  always  free,  through  which  the  waters  diurnally  ebb  and 
flow. 

^The  north-cast  extremity  of  the  lagune,  being  nearest  to  the  Juli»n  and 
Gamatic  Alps,  and  not  sufficiently  sheltered  in  that  direction,  is  exposed  to  the 
cold  and  impetuous  wind  passing  over  those  mountains.  Due  north,  the  Alps  are 
much  more  devated,  and  sufficiently  so  to  arrest,  in  great  measure,  the  wind 
which  blows  from  that  quarter.  The  west  and  south-west  winds  are  interrupted 
by  the  mountain  range  which  skirts  Lombardy,  but  those  which  are  not  impeded 
in  their  course,  and  play  freely  over  the  Venetian  lagune,  are  the  south-east, 
or  nrocoo,  and  the  east,  w'bidi  enters  from  the  sea. 

*'*'  The  south  and  tne  south-west  winds  also  blow  over  the  lagune,  in  spite  of  the 
transverse  ridge  oC  the  Apennines,  which  at  some  disunce  crosses  their  path,  but, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Traversi,  without  the  peculiarities  which  they 
present  along  the  Ligurian  shore  and  the  western  coast  of  Italy.  Thus  the  west 
and  the  north,  properly  so  called,  are  the  least  frequent,  owing  to  the  barrier 
caused  by  the  elevation  of  the  central  Alps  and  the  adjoining  summiu  ;  and  the 
north-east,  the  east,  and  the  south-east,  are  the  winds  which  principally  influence 
the  climate  of  the  lagune. 

*-*^  The  streets  and  lanes  of  Venice  are,  as  every  person  knows,  navigable  canals ; 
bot,  besides  numerous  minor  passages,  there  are  three  large  canals,  which  intersect 
the  city  in  different  directions — viz.,  the  Guidecca,  Canalle  Grande,  and  Canalle 
R^o,  and,  by  promoting  a  free  circulation  of  air,  materiaUy  contribute  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  place.  The  direction  and  disposition  of  these  canals  enable  the 
land,  as  also  sea  breezes,  according  as  they  may  prevail,  to  traverse  the  whole 
extent  of  the  city  without  interruption.** 

*^  The  climate  of  Venice  and  its  topography  favour  a  life  of  indolence  and  volup- 
tuous ease  ;  indeed,  the  dolce  far  niente  practice  is  more  thoroughly  carried  out 
there  than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy.  The  countenance  of  the  Venetians,  with  its 
tinge  of  melancholy  and  graceful  dignity,  indicates  a  life  of  inertia,  in  which 
neither  the  moral  nor  physical  energies  are  called  into  activity  ;  while  the  marvel- 
lous silence  which  reigns  over  this  city  of  120,000  inhabitants,  is  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  disturb  the  death-like  vitality  so  apparent  in  the  people.  All  these 
circumstances  favour  the  development  of  the  nervous  temperament,  and  hence 
the  Venetians  generally  exhibit  this  form  of  constitution,  sometimes  even  to 
feminine  excitability.*' 

Genoa  is  not  to  be  recommended  to  the  consumptive;  and  of  Florence 
it  is  said, 

**•  In  no  part  of  England  could  a  climate  be  found  more  unfavourable  for  con- 
sumptive invalids  than  that  of  Florence,  a  town  built  in  a  deep  ravine,  almost 
surrounded  by  the  Apennines,  and  intersected  by  a  squalid  river.     But  Florence  it 
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^  witliiii  a  few  hours'  ride  of  Pisa,  one  of  the  chief  d«p<Uft  for  foreffirn  pntients  uf  this 
in**  in  IiJiIy,  and  the  fame  and  artiAtie  nttmctiims  <jf  the  city  of  the  Medid  are  irrc- 
'»uble  to  Ute  dying  vijiilora  who  can  at  alt  move  aUuit.     In  the  renowned  capital 
Tiiacmny.»  wandering  atnon^t  its  HpIeiidiiJ^  but  cold  and  diirnp^  rhnrehe»,  its 
auii  picture  gallerieti,  niany  an  Eiigtish  invalid  anoually  haKtenii  his  end  ; 
if  not  unfreqoently  happens  here<^  us  in  other  cities  of  the  south,  that   the 
t  frequented ,  and  posiie$4sing  tlie  greatest  attractions,  are  of  circumscribed 
I  and  hadly  ventilated. 
<*  For  Instant:^,  visit  tlie  far.famed  Trilttina  of  an  afternoou,  in  anturan,  and 
Libera  rmt  will  tiad  in  a  ftnmlt  octagon  cluimher^  liki*  a  miMierate- nixed  boudoir,  roti- 
IL.  '  <■  most  valuable  gems  of  autii|aity,  and  fwime  of  the   tinewt  p;iititings 

liT  i\  a  crowd  of  ea^r  spectjitorn^  even  inclndiiij^  invalid?,  jostJinu  each 

..J.1  want  of  routn,  g2i-/in|ur  for  hours  together  np<m  the  iiiimortiil  works 
art  around^  whilst  hreathinj?  all  the  time  a  heated,  confined,  and  impure  attno- 
_  here.     An  ohwsrver  will  not  remain  long  before  hh  attenticm  ii  arrested  !>y  the 
mtnous,  %hort,  dry.  jerking  cough ^  and,  on  looking  nmnd,  lie  is  sure  to  &ee  the 
Hue  stereotyped  picture  of  the  ^  English  disease '  so  painfully  familiar  to  tnivellers 
hnHighout  Italy,  supported  on  the  nrm  of  an  attendant^  staring  at  tlte  marble 
f  ^nUitue  '  that  enchants  the  world,*  which  often  seems  more  rUive  than  the  gating 
Pin  v^  id. 

*  But  the  injurious  effects  of  breathing  heated  and  conlined  air  in  lhi«  sanctuary 
'  the  arts^  are  unheeited  by  its  votariest.  The  visitor  is  dnz/Jod  with  the  marvel- 
prod  uec  ions  in  sculpture  and  puinting,  which  surround  him.  The  divine 
lof  Cleooiene«,  the  goddeiaof  the  Trilmoe,  set  in  the  middle  of  the  ftpwrtment, 
Til  FiWd  contrast  with  the  vtduptuoiis  painting  of  the  same  deity  by  Titian,  nua- 
pended  on  the  wall  behind^  the  colouring  of  which  is  stihlime,  nnd  appears  as 
if  pftiitted  yesterday;  the  ApoUo,  tlifc  group  of  wrestlers  ;  the  graceful  Fornarina, 
luul  otlter  chefs.d*ceuvres  of  Raphael>  are  a  few  amntTj^^^t  the  unique  objects  of  art 
eentained  in  this  cabinet,  having  iu  cupola  inlaid  nitii  niutherof-iiearl,  and  [lave- 
ment of  tesselated  marble,  which  are  sure  to  rivet  the  attention  of  every  invalid, 
mud  detain  him  perhaps  for  hours,  tuu^ouscious  of  the  price  he  will  have  to  pay  for 
Jl  iHia  pleasure, 

•*  At  length,  leaving  the  Tribuna  and  its  heated  atmo»(phere,  he  wanders  thr»»ugh 
lie  a<lJoining  galleries  and  corridors,  where  the  ^climate*  is  totally  dttferent, 
r  perbapt  visits  some  other  public  building,  until  tiretl  nature  reminds  him  of  Uie 
"fUe  he  has  gone  through,  when  he  returns  home  wearied  and  eithausted.  As 
jaa  the  excitement  continues,  little^  or  no  fatigue  in  experienced  ;  indeed^  it  is 
oiMD  surprising  how  much  physical  e^certitm  even  the  fmilt^st  will  endure  uuder 
this  temporary  stimulus ;  btit  reaction  assuredly  follows,  attended  by  prostnititm, 
which  cannot  improve  the  health  of  a  consumptive  invalid.  I  have  seen  nmny 
oainplies  of  this  description  in  ditTerent  parts  of  Italy,  and  have  otteti  myself 
paMmaUy  experienced  the  ill  effei-ts  attendant  upon  6igbt-«eeing  in  that  cr>iintry, 
■iUboagh  at  the  time  in  giXNl  health.  It  was  not  the  onlinary  fatigue  of  long-eon- 
llnned  bodily  exercise^  but  the  depresnion  resuHiiig  from  breathing  impure  air  in 
□p,  cold  clturches,  the  heated  and  co ti fined  atmosphere  of  croivded  apartments, 
r  tlie  Aialana  genecmted  amongst  ruins, 

^  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  warn  invalids  against  the  evil  results  frdbiwtng 

ht^aeetng.    Patients  able  to  accomplish  «<>  long  and  so  fatiguing  a  journey  zik  that 

Ijondon  to  Rome  or  Pisa,  are  not  likely  to  dispUiy  such  abnegation  hs  to 

TtViiat  the  powerful  attractions  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  however  vvurnetl  as 

lo  the  ooDsequences,     At  least  such  was  my  observation  when  sojourning  in  Italy  ; 

t^Cf  ws>  to  whatever  point  of  attraction  I  would,  in  any  town  of  note  in  that  cotm* 

y,  J  was  certain  Ut  meet  some  of  thrj«e  "melancholy  »j>ec*tacles  *  of  human  misery 

vore  mentioned,  who  ought  never  to  have  left  the  comforts  of  their  om^n  homes. 

r  ^  H^eu  all  tlie  *  Uoos '  of  Florence  are  exhausted,  excursions  are  fretpiently  made 

"""  >  ndgliEiouj-hiiod  ;  for  example,  to  the  niins  of  the  villa  of  Pratolino,  asAod- 

rith  thie  adventures  of  Bianca  C'apello,  to  the  supposed  site  of  BoccaoioV 

gurdans  i  even  distant  Valambrosa,  with  its  gh^omy  shadeis  and  dark  avenues, 

I  the  sun  never  penetrates,  presents  no  impediment  to  the  adventurous,  sighc- 

^  Invalid,  as  I  can  testify.     Amongst  the  public  walks  and  promenades  gene^ 

Hpiented,  the  gardens  of  Boblioll  are  the  best  situated,  whilst  the  Casdne, 

ili«  drive,  is  the  worst-     The  latter  corresponds  to  Hyde  Park»  and  is  a  long, 

•trip  of  rwbiimwi  ground,  in   the  valley  of  the  Arno,  lietwoen  the  liills^ 

r  planted,  and  skirted  by  the  river,  which  forms  a  turbid  stream  tit  ivunmier, 

ei  a  mouuiaiu  fliwd  m  winter ;  or  even,  oecasiooalty,  inundating  both 
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Caidue  And  town,  ao  tliat  boato  have  been  emplofod  to  go  from  house  to  houkr,  «• 
oommcd  in  1844. 

*^  From  itt  iuak  mttistiou,  the  Caseine  is  exposed  to  the  mlau  arid  fog*  of  the 
valley,  at  also  t}ie  damp  vapour  nf  tUe  rirer  UankA,  and  tlie  air  circulates  Credy  la 
but  two  directions— name! Vf  up  and  dovirn  the  coune  of  the  river.  The  moiuitai&i 
un  either  side  exclude  the  lateral  winds,  exofPpt  when  they  come  in  ^sta,  Duiiaf 
winter,  sometimes  int^n&e  cold  prevails  in  Florence,  more  soeiren  than  in  Engluid. 
The  fturronnding  hilJs  are  frequently  covered  with  a  now,  and  a  sharp  cutting  wind 
from  the  Apennines  often  blows  like  the  blasts  of  Siberia. 

^*  The  roa^l  from  Bologna  to  Florence  crosses  the  Apennines,  which,  on  that 
side,  are  gloomy,  and,  naked  mountains,  exliibiting  scrubby  vegetation,  and  an  «p> 
p^mnce  altogether  different  from  the  grandeur  of  the  Alps.  However,  on  arriv* 
ing  within  four  or  Bve  miles  of  the  dty,  the  scene  is  entirely  changed.  From  this 
distance,  the  approach,  or  rather  descent,  to  Florence  and  its  environs^  it  enchatit* 
ing.  The  aspect  of  nature  is  now  gay  and  brilliant,  the  cuUivatiori  exeeilent^ 
every  eminence  is  studded  with  charming  villas  and  undulating  sbmbberica,  lu 
whidi  the  olive  tree  abounds.  Tbe  walls  on  either  side  of  the  way  are  oortt^ 
with  flowers  of  every  hue  growing  in  profusion^  and  whidi  form,  a«  it  were»  a  cvn- 
tinuous  parterre  almost  to  the  city  gates. 

'*  The  view  of  Florence,  on  a  fine  day,  from  the  top  of  the  last  hill,  with  all  Ibi 
domes  and  towers  glittering  In  the  sun,  and  surrounded  by  its  charming  enrinnu, 
Is  rich  beyond  description*  The  ^  fair  ^  city  lies  at  your  feet^  and  the  A  mo,  by 
which  it  is  intersected,  winds  along  the  valley  until  finally  lost  to  view  in  iha 
bfndintr*  of  its  course  through  the  Apennines.  Such  is  the  first  aspect  of  Flone-nce; 
and  when  we  remember,  that  within  its  walls  are  contained  the  wonders  of  andent 
and  modem  art,  and  many  objects  sure  to  gratify  the  senses  or  delight  the  imagi* 
nation,  we  can  scarcely  wouder  that  such  attractions  should  prove  irresistible.** 

*^^  The  Cnglisli  cemetery  at  I^hom  is  Bingularly  touching.  In  sptte  of  tbe 
excessive  brilibncy  of  the  marbles,  the  aspect  of  so  many  tombs  of  foreigners,  who 
died  on  their  arrival  or  when  about  to  embark  on  their  way  home,  is  melanrhaty. 
.Most  of  the  inscriptions  are  remarkable  for  an  affecting  condsenesa  and  simphdty. 
Many  of  those  strangers,  full  of  youth  and  hope,  <'aroe  to  recorer  their  healdi 
in  the  land  tliat  has  devoured  them.  The  tomb  of  Smollett  is  tbe  chief  poim 
of  attraction  in  the  Knglish  burying-groimd.** 

*^The  approaches  to  Rome,  either  by  the  Florence  road  or  thai  leading  from 
Cjvlta  Vecchia.  are  anything  but  imposing.  When  the  invalid  arriTea  at  the  gatai 
of  the  Eternal  dty,  after  traversing,  for  several  hours,  a  wild  heath,  without 
a  human  habitation  to  be  seen,  the  first  impression  is  invariably  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment. The  Porta  del  Popolo  is  but  a  poor  entrance  to  Rome,  and  far  inferior 
to  the  gloomy,  desolate,  ruined  aspect  presented  by  the  Coliseum,  approachtng  by 
the  road  from  Naples* 

«<The  pilgrim  in  search  of  health  is  at  once  struck  with  the  sunk  and  low-lying 
situation  of  the  modem  dry,  under  the  Pincean  hi  11^  where  he  U  to  terminate  his 
wanderings  for  a  time  and  pass  the  winter.  Parts  of  the  modem,  or  Christian 
dty,  as  it  is  called,  to  distingtiish  it  from  the  Rome  of  anticiuity,  are  lower  than 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber — still  the  '  flnviis  Ttl>ennus,* — and  during  the  autumn  and 
Minae  portion  of  the  winter  are  constantly  inundated.  The  market  place  in  the 
nejgbbourhood  of  the  Pantheon,  and  that  building  itself,  are  often  flooded,  and 
even  towards  the  end  of  October  I  have  seen  two  feet  of  water  in  thb  open  spaofi 
During  the  same  month  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia  wai  impasaabk  for  several  daysy 
owing  to  heavy  rains. 

**  This,  however,  was  an  exceptional  season,  for  the  month  of  October  is  gene* 
rally  the  most  agreeable  at  Rome,  and  invalids  are  recommended  to  arrive  at  that 
period.  The  soil,  refresbed  hy  the  September  rains,  is  verdant  and  fiowerv.  Tb« 
dty  has  a  lively  aspect  during  the  celebration  of  the  October  fetes,  and  the  streeu 
are  thronged  with  gay-dressed  citizens,  proceeding  to  the  cool  cellars  «»f  Monte 
Teatacdo,  singing  the  popular  ballad,  *■  Viva  Ottobre  che  passio  d  da,*  and  oihtsr 
groups  dancing  the  *■  saltereUo'  to  the  sound  of  the  maudoltne. 

"  When  these  fetes  are  ov^er,  Hume  returns  to  her  sullen  iolemnityi  and  the 
enervating  nature  of  tbe  dimate,  together  with  the  mournful  aspect  of  her  vast 
ruins,  are  more  calculated  to  depreas  the  mind  than  to  inspire  hope." 

^*  A  consumptive  invalid  and  a  keen  ob«erver,  who  had  made  the  tour  ckf  Europe 
in  search  of  the  fubiUouK  climate  t^uppo^ed  to  exi^t  in  some  favoured  couutry  in  the 
south,  but  which  he  never  oould  find,  thus  writer  from  Rome,  wiwrv  he  had 
spout  a  winter: — 
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'^  The  mora  I  lee  of  Italy,  tfa«  more  1  dcnibt  wfaether  it  be  warth  wbile  for  un 
.  iovaUd  w  eacotinter  tlie  fati^es  of  ao  long  a  journey  for  the  soke  of  any  advantages 
to  be  fottnd  in  it,  in  respect  of  climate,  during  the  winter.  To  come  to  Italy  with 
the  hope  of  eteapknjf  the  wtoter,  is  a  grievous  mistake.  This  might  \te  done 
by  alternately  csfaaaging  your  hi?mifphere,  but  in  £urope  it  is  impoA&ihle :  and  I 
believe  that  DevonBhlrej  after  aJl}  may  be  the  best  place  tor  an  invalid  during 
that  teaaoo.  If  the  thermometer  be  not  io  low  here,  the  tempeuunre  is  more 
irariable,  and  the  winds  aie  more  bitter  and  cutting.  In  Devonshire,  too,  all 
the  eoroforu  of  the  country  are  directed  against  cold  ;  here  all  the  precautious  arti 
the  other  way^. 

*>*  The  ftreeu  are  built  to  exclude,  a«  much  aa  possible,  the  rayt  of  the  sun,  and 

are  now  as  damp  and  cold  as  rain  and  frost  am  make  them.     And  then,  what  a 

dlifcreiice  between  the  warm  carpet,  the  snug  elbowed  chair,  and  the  blazing  coal 

lire  of  an  English  winter  evening,  and  tho  stone  stair-cases,  marble  floorsj  and 

ritarring  casemeDta  of  an  Italian  bouse  \ 

^^  The  only  advantage  of  Italy,  then,  is  tliat  your  penance  is  sfm^rter  than  tt 
would  be  in  England  \  for  I  repeat  that,  during  the  time  it  lasts,  winter  is  more 
•everely  felt  here  than  at  fcjiidmoyih,  where  I  would  vven  recommend  lui  Italian 
Invalid  u>  repair  from  Novemlier  till  February,  if  he  could  poueas  himself  of  For. 
fujiatui*s  cap^  to  tefnove  the  dillieulties  of  the  journey/* 

In  these  concluding  observations  we  entirely  concur^  and  earnestly  re- 
» commend  this  work,  which  will  be  found  to  contain  matter  of  interest  for 
t  all  readers. 


MY     PORTRAIT. 


TO    Mtt.    LUCAS, 

Wfittffi  whkie  Sitting  to  kim  for  my  Portrait, 

On,  young  and  richly  gifted  I  born  to  daini 
No  vulgar  place  amidst  the  sons  of  fame  i 
Witli  6hjipe»  of  beauty  haunting  thee  like  dreamy 
And  bkiU  to  realise  Art's  loftiest  tliecoes. 
How  wearis«ime  to  thee  the  task  must  be^ 
To  copy  these  coarse  features  painfully, 
Faded  by  time,  and  paled  by  ccire,  to  trace 
The  dim'  complexion  of  this  homely  (mus^ 
And  lend  to  a  l>enl  brow  and  anxious  eye, 
Thy  holiest  toil,  thine  art*s  high  mystery. 

Vet  by  that  art  almost^  methinki,  divine. 
By  luuid.  and  colour,  and  the  skilful  line, 
H  hich  at  a  stroke  can  strengthen  or  refine, 
And  mottly  by  the  invisible  inJiuenoe 
Of  tliiue  own  spirits,  gleams  of  thought  and  sense 
^oot  o^er  the  careworn  forebead|  aud  illume 
The  heary  eye,  and  break  tbe  leaden  gloom. 
Even  as  the  iurit>eftni«  on  the  rudeftt  ground 
Fltng  their  illusive  gUmes  wide  around. 
And  make  the  dullest  seeue  of  nature  bright 
0y  the  reilexion  of  their  uwn  pure  light. 

Maby  Rossell  MjTroKti* 
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Therb  is  nothing  more  complete  in  its  way  than  the  hospitality  of 
John  Company,  when,  from  his  hig  house  in  Leadenhall  Street,  he  sends 
you  an  invitation  to  attend  the  examination  of  his  boys  at  Haileybury  or 
Addiscombe ;  and,  on  a  fine  morning  in  June,  there  is  nothing  pleasanter 
than  to  be  the  recipient  of  it.  It  is  well  worth  the  expenditure  of  a  day 
even  in  a  busy  season.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  quietly  to  abandon 
yourself  to  the  recreation.  The  liberality  of  your  host  begins,  so  to 
speak,  at  your  own  door.  You  are  not  left  to  make  your  own  way,  at 
your  own  charge,  to  the  place  of  entertainment  Everything  is  done  for 
you,  without  cost  and  without  trouble  to  yourself.  A  special  train  whirls 
you  into  Hertfordshire,  or.  a  comfortable  Clarence  picks  you  up  at  your 
own  house,  and  carries  you  into  Surrey.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
accept  the  invitation— everything  else,  we  say,  is  done  for  you. 

You  are  going  to  the  Civil  College  at  Haileybury  to  attend  the  public 
examination  of  the  young  "  writers."  The  special  train  on  the  Eastern 
Counties  railway  carries  you  down  to  the  Broxboume  station,  and  there 
you  find  gathered  together,  en  masse,  all  the  vehicles  that  Hertford  and 
Hoddesdon  can  turn  out,  pressed  for  the  occasion  into  the  service  of  John 
Company,  and  ready  to  convey  you  up  to  the  College  square.  You  do 
not  "pay  your  money  and  take  your  choice."  You  tdce  your  choice 
without  paying  your  money ;  and  the  choice  is  a  wide  one,  too— any- 
thing from  an  omnibus  to  a  dog-cart  is  at  your  service.  You  stand  upon 
no  ceremony— you  ask  no  questions.  The  Chairman,  who  is  sure  to 
have  some  illustrious  visitors  in  his  train — a  royal  duke,  a  foreign  prince, 
a  stray  ambassador  or  two — takes  the  lead  in  some  appropriated  vehicle ; 
and  then,  what  Major  Beresford  would  call  the  "  rabble"  help  themselves 
to  what  they  can  get,  and  stand  not  on  the  order  of  their  going.  Soon 
the  road  is  astir  with  as  motley  a  stream  of  vehicular  life  as  is  to  be  seen 
en  route  to  Epsom  on  the  Derby  day.  The  drive  is  a  pleasant  one,  and 
not  too  long.  You  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  fine  country  over  the  trim 
hedge-rows,  and  you  are  at  your  journey's  end  before  you  have  time  to  be 
tired. 

Haileybury  College  is  built  not  for  ornament,  but  for  use.  There  are 
no  architectural  beauties  to  enrapture  you, — there  is  nothing  venerable, 
nothing  solemn  about  the  structure :  it  is  altogether  very  smug  and  pro- 
saic— not  at  all  like  a  bit  of  old  Oxford,  tliough  caps  and  gowns  cluster 
about  it,  and  there  are  other  signs  of  academical  life.  The  interest  of 
the  scene  is  not  in  its  dead-stock,  but  its  live-stock.  All  over  the  grass- 
plot  in  the  quadrangle  (Academick,  "  quad  ")  stand  little  groups  of  stu- 
dents, and  visitors  more  or  less  illustrious,  waiting  the  hour  at  which  what 
is  called  the  '*  Examination"  is  to  commence.  The  magnates  of  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  known  as  Directors,  or,  in  college  phraseology,  "  Di's,"  muster 
there  in  some  strength.  A  good  show  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament — 
Peers  and  Commoners,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  both,  members, 
perhaps,  of  Parliamentary  Committees  sitting  to  investigate  the  whole 
question  of  Indian  government, — one  or  two  mighty  generals,  just  re- 
turned from  fighting  John  Company's  battles  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
far-off  Indian  rivers, — a  small  scattering  of  judges  and  collectors  at  home 
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on  furlough,  or  just  retired  from  the  service, — and  a  few  well-known 
aitthora  snd  iavans — inay  be  seen  standing  or  sauntering  atiout  on  the 
graat,  oocationally  looking  up  at  the  clock  and  wishing  that  the  ceremony 
would  commence.  And  presently  it  does  commence.  You  all  stream 
into  the  College  library — the  Chairman  and  the  lUustrissimi  leading  the 
way — and  then  the  *'  Examination  "  commences. 

It  ia  not  much  of  an  Examination  at\er  all — for  no  one  ifi  examined — 
no  questions  are  put.  The  Chairman  aits  in  the  centre  of  a  croEs-table, 
covered  with  prize-books,  and  on  either  side  sit  the  lUustrissimi.  The 
•tudents  sit  opposite,  on  cross-benches,  flanked  by  the  professors,  looking 
learned  at  small  tables  of  their  own  ;  and  the  "  rabble," — a  vt?ry  respec- 
table rabble,  composed  of  men  of  some  note  in  the  Eastern  or  Western 
worlds, — sit  wherever  they  can  find  sittinc[-room.  The  show  does  not 
la»t  Yery  long.  The  prize  essay — an  English  one — is  read  by  the  suc- 
ceMful  competitor;  and  then  other  prize-holders  read  some  translations 
of  English  passages  into  Persian,  Hindee,  or  Sanskrit^ — and  that  is  nearly 
as  much  as  the  **  Examination"  embraces.  But  one  knows  very  well 
that  there  have  been  stringent  private  examinations,  such  as  the  Iliu^ 
tritwimi,  if  they  were  condenmed  to  listen  to  them,  would  incontinently 
fim  asleep  over, — and  one  cannot  help  suspecting,  from  the  pale,  lank 
▼tnges  of  some  of  the  students,  that  tliey  have  not  played  at  cricket 
enough.  The  study,  indeed,  has  been  no  sham.  When  the  successful 
iUldeftts  in  each  term  are  called  up  to  receive  their  pri2es  from  the  Chair* 
nmn»  one  sees  thai  plainly  enough  in  their  faces. 

The  prises  having  been  distributed  amidst  uproarious  rounds  of  applause 
from  tlje  students,  varying  in  intensity  according  to  the  popularity  of  the 
re»cipient,  and  a  few  complimentary  words  addressed  by  the  Chairman  to 
each,  John  Company,  m  represented  by  the  said  Chairman,  commences 
hia  valedictory  address  to  the  students  leaving  college,  and  about  to  enter 
his  **  civil  service"  at  the  different  presidencies  of  India*  The  address  is 
eamettt  solemn,  affectionate — running  over  with  good  advice  very  cordi- 
ally offered.*  It  is  listened  to,  alike  by  students  and  vivitors,  amidst  a 
**  pin-drop  silence,'* — is  received  with  betitting  applause  at  the  conclusion 
— and  then  the  academical  part  of  the  day's  business  is  at  an  end.  But 
there  is  still  something  to  be  done*  All  the  visitors  have  started  early 
from  their  homes  ;  many  have  come  from  a  distance — ^a  score  or  so  of 
long  miles  on  the  other  side  of  London — -and  human  appetite  will  have 
its  way.  This  is  an  infirmity  of  our  nature  against  which  you  may  be 
sure  John  Company  provides.  He  will  uol  "  send  you  empty  away." 
An  excellent  collation,  laid  out  in  the  College  Hall,  crowns  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  day.  You  cat,  drink,  and  are  refreshed — hear  a  speech  or 
two  in  honour  of  the  Institution — and  then  find  a  seat  in  one  of  the  car- 
lilies  which  are  clustering  alx^ut  the  College  gates — are  carried  in  plea- 
sant company,  rendered  not  less  pleasant  by  the  inspiriting  efieets  of 
good  cheer^  back  to  the  rail  way- station,  and  thence,  by  a  special  train,  to 
London* 

Such,  too,  mu(aii9  mntandh^  is  the  jaunt  to  the  Addiscombe  exami- 
_ nation.  Here,  John  Company  carries  you  from  door  to  door  in  an  easy 
The  affair  is  a  livelier  and  a  noisier  one.     The  Chainnan  is 

*  Any  one  who  hna  hi*«nl  the  excellent  addretses  ijelif'ered  hy  Sir  Jiimcs  Weir 
lU^y  oii  these  occaaionji,  will  have  earned  *»ff  i  verj"  lively  imprenauiu  of  Uie  fact, 
i\mi  John  Otniittiiy  knowa  haw  to  exhort  hi»  yuiingst«ii»  to  well-doiii|r.  And  Itsavet 
iMiUaiig  tm»aiil  that  is  likely  to  do  them  good« 
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received  with  a  salute  of  artillery  fired  by  the  Cadets.  Afler  the  in-door 
Examination  (a  mathematical  one)  are  exhibitions  of  the  practical  and 
experimental  kind,  as  of  pontooning,  and  sub-nruurine  explonons,  and  de- 
monstrations in  the  model-room,  and  marchings  past  in  review  ordtf— 
manual  and  platoon  exercises^  broadsword  ditto,  artillery  practice,  all 
gone  through  secundum  artem^  and  with  a  precision  that  would  shame 
ahnoat  any  regiment  of  adults  in  the  service.  The  visitors  are  vezj 
much  of  the  same  class,  except  that  there  is  a  laiger  gatfienng  of  nulitej 
officers.*  The  Examination  is  something  more  of  an  examination,  and 
there  is  about  it  an  interest,  derived  from  uncertainty  and  suspense, 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  Writers*  exhibition.  A  certain  number  of 
Cadets,  who  have  spent  four  half-yearly  terms  at  Addiscombe,  go  up  to 
the  public  examination,  and  receive  appointments  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice. But  these  appointments  are  of  three  kinds— engineer  appoint- 
ments, artillery  appointments,  and  in&ntry  appointments — the  value  of 
eadi  ranging  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  written  them.  The  number 
of  appointments  in  each  branch  of  the  service,  dispensed  at  the  half-yearly 
examinations,  vary  according  to  accidental  circumstances,  and  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  Cadets ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  students  at  the 
very  top  and  the  very  bottom  of  the  list,  every  boy  enters  the  Examina- 
tion hall  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  incertitude  r^arding  the  branch  of 
the  service  to  which  he  b  about,  in  an  hour  or  two,  to  be  authoritatively 
appointed.  At  the  close  of  the  Examination,  the  official  list  is  read 
aloud,  amongst  eager  fiures  and  throbbing  hearts — not  confined  to  the 
students  themselves,  for  their  parents  or  guardians,  perhaps,  are  there^ 
and  there  is  a  world  of  domestic  romance  beneath  the  surface,  into  whidi 
we  would  not  dive  if  we  could. 

Such,  described  in  hasty  outline,  is  the  final  process  by  which  Writers 
and  Cadets  are  made.  Thus  are  launched  into  active  life  the  men  who 
are  to  govern  India  with  pen  and  sword — the  heroes  of  the  Cutcherry 
and  the  Camp.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  so  many  fine  ingenuous  youths, 
full  of  hope  and  full  of  ardour,  standing  thus  on  the  very  margin  of 
manhood,  eager  for  the  first  plunge.  But  it  sets  one  a-tJiinking  too. 
When  we  survey  in  imagination  the  immense  continent  of  Hindostan, 
number  the  hundred  millions  of  people  who  inhabit  it,  and  remember 
that  mainly  by  the  alumni  of  Haileybury  and  Addiscombe  the  afi^Eurs 
of  this  mighty  country  are  administered,  there  is  wonderful  suggestive- 
ness  in  these  half-yearly  examinations.  Not  that  the  examinations 
themselves  reveal  much  of  the  real  acquirements  of  the  students  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  system.  One  needs  not  to  have  been  educated  at 
Haileybury  or  Addiscombe  to  know  that  at  these  "publics"  there  is 
little  more  than  a  parrot-like  recitation  of  a  well-studied  part — that  the 
whole  thing  is  got  up  for  show.  All  this  is  well  understood.  But  these 
spectacles  have  been  preceded  by  other  examinations  real  and  searching, 
and  by  months  of  hard  study  in  closet  and  hall.  The  study  is  no  sham. 
Perhaps  at  no  educational  institutions  in  the  country  is  there  more  of 
hard  and  continued  fagging  than  at  John  Company's  civil  and  military 
schools — perhaps  at  no  educational  institutions  in  the  country  is  so  mudi 
learnt  witliin  a  given  space  of  time.      The  system   pursued   at   both 

*  And  yet  it  was  observed,  that  at  the  last  exami nations,  whereas  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  was  foremost  amongst  the  iUustrisHmi  at  the  civil  CoUege  of  Hailey- 
bury, not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  distinguished  guests  at  the  Addiscombe 
Military  Seminary  was  Richard  C-obden. 


is  admirable  in  itself,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
which  it  is  intended.     And  it  is  surprising  how  very  soon  after  their  ij|| 
tTal  In  India  these  young  Writers  and  Cadets  are  qualified  to  take™ 
their  place  on  the  great  arena  of  the  worlds  and  to  play  their  parts  with 
c"l«j>T^  i-m^fi,  steady  eye,  and  strong  nerves — oftein  indeed,  to  carve  out  for 
l!  i  niches  in  History  before  we  have  forgotten  precisely  how  they 

llo^'iv'  I   .vhen  Ihey  went  up  to  receive  their  medals  or  prizes  in  the  old 
Sxauiinat  ton -ball. 

W«f  do  not  know  any  service  in  the  world  resembling  the  Civil  Service 
of  lli^  East  India  Company.  It  stands  entirely  by  itself.  In  England 
Lwe  have  the  Legal  Profession — and  the  Diplomatic  Service — and  tlie 
dand  Revenue  Department — and  the  Customs — and  the  Exchequer, 
nd  to  be  experienced  and  efficient  in  the  details  of  any  one  of 
departments  demands  the  energies  of  a  life.  Men  are  not  sud- 
den W  called  from  the  collection  of  the  Revenue  to  sit  on  the  Bench— 
nor  is  a  lawyer  taken  from  his  Court  to  assume  charge  of  a  Foreign 
'imbmmjM  But  a  member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  is  a  revenue-col- 
etOT,  or  a  judge,  or  a  diplomatist,  or  a  financier,  or  a  secretary  of  state, 
or  a  manager  of  a  bank,  or  a  salt-agent,  or  a  police-commissioner — just 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  may  require  the  employment  of  his  energies 
one  direction  or  another.  And  it  is  no  small  thing  if  in  all  these 
ETerent  otfices  he  acquits  himself  with  tolerable  address.  But  he  does 
infinitely  more  than  this.  There  is  something  in  the  envtronmeiits  of 
Indian  official  life  which  qualify  a  man  for  a  large  range  of  public  duties* 
In  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  climate — and  all  its  enervating  exhaust- 
'^  iicea — the  Indian  othcial  leads  a  much  more  active,  stirring  life 
rot  her,  who  is  employed  in  the  Public  Service  at  home.  There 
in  InJia  much  less  of  the  go-cart  of  official  routine — much  less  of  that 
leclianical  desk- work  which  beiongs  to  our  public  otTiceSi  The  duties  of 
le  Indian  official  bring  him  into  communication  with  a  larger  number 
men,  and  evolve  more  stirring  incidents  in  a  month  than  years  in  a 
ment  at  home.  He  leads  a  busy  and  a  varied  life ;  he  is  neces- 
ly  a  man  of  catholic  sympathies — fertile  in  expedients,  ready  of 
Early  in  life  he  learns  to  rely  on  himself;  there  is  no  one 
help,  no  one  to  support  him ;  he  is  thrown  into  the  water,  and  left 
%Q  sink  or  swim ;  so  he  strikes  out  manfully,  and  in  a  little  time  rejoices 
in  the  very  isolation^  wliich  at  first  aJanned  his  youth  and  startled  his 
inexperietice. 

In  England^  official  life  is  for  the  most  part  one  of  gradual  rise  in  a 

igle  department*     Men  grow  grey  in  the  service,  looking  out  of  the 

window.     The  caricature  in  *  Panch^^  which  not  long  ago  repre* 

a  young  gentleman,  from  a  public  office,  undergoing  catcchisalion 

\y  an  inquisitive  young  lady  at  a  ball — 

*•  Young  Lady,  When  are  the  holidays  at  your  office,  Mr. ? 

"  Yi^Hij  Gentieman,  Holidays ! — ah ! — ah  I — y-e-es — Etfery  dayjrom 
ten  to  Jour — "^ 

hatre  shot  a  little  a-head  of  the  truth.  But  there  is  a  vast  deal  of 
between  that  official  life,  wliich  is  surrounded  with  an  atmo- 
lefa  of  red  tape,  and  the  limes'  newspaper,  and  steps  out  into  the 
iiirl  and  bustle  of  WiiilehuM  or  the  Strand  at  four  o'clock,  and  that 
hich  is  here  sot  foith,  very  truthfully  and  very  cleverly,  by  a  Bo 
Civilian,  who  has  spent  the  best  part  of  his  lile  (though  still  young 
the  North  Western  provinces  of  India, 
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*''  The  earl V  morning  tees  tbe  up-cotintiy  xnagiitrate,  riding  or  wUkJogi  Hw 
near,  to  examine  aome  road  or  otber  public  work  in  progress,  to  tiaU  untam  di*- 
puted  tenemetit,  or,  failing  tbexe  objecta,  tn  inspect  hit  gaot  or  pn*oa4acuifiis4. 
On  the  road  he  h  be»et  by  [njtiple,  who,  notwithstanding  the  miuiy  hourt  d*itf 
spent  by  him  in  Cutcherry,  vow  that  tht-y  have  U'^n  uimble  to  ohtaiN  »  fair  " 
ing.  On  hia  return  home,  a,  heap  of  police  reportu,  whidi  llie  district  dAwk  Ins 
brought  in,  is  waiting  ;  and  the  public  post  oomm  in,  too,  with  its  own  btidgai  U 
demandx  for  statements,  cjcpbiuiitioUH,  and  M>  forth*  The  police  diaries  beinK  reaul 
and  disposed  of,  with  their  Hst  uf  crime,  native  risitora  liegin  to  send  in  their 
names  tiefore  the  morning  meal  is  oven  It  is  time  to  go  to  Cutcherry,  Ijiit  three  nr 
four  applicants  for  an  interview  remain  unsatisfied.  One  word  only  they  have  t^* 
say,  but  when  once  they  hnd  themselves  inside  the  house,  the  one  word  iweUU  ixttir 
a  litng  story.  At  length  the  magistrate  makes  a  rush  to  the  door,  but  ther«  hr 
meets  a  tehsililar  from  a  distant  post,  with  returnfi  which  require  immiedtaie  »tten- 
tion.  After  some  half  hour  of  ejcamination^  the  tehsildar  is  dismissed,  and  onne 
again  our  functionary,  already  hsif- fagged,  Kets  off  for  Cutcherry.  At  bisgat4*a 
police  report  is  tlirowu  into  his  carriage,  from  a  glance  at  which,  atid  a  dead  body 
stretched  on  a  litter,  and  carried  by  four  villagers,  be  finds  it  necessary  to  go  at 
otice  to  the  civil  surgeon,  lo  a«k  for  det^uls  of  a  pmt  mortem  examination,  vhJdi 
must  be  made  \vtih{i>ui  delny.  lie  is  already  late  for  Cutcherry,  and  when  he  gets 
there  has  to  pass  throug^h  a  long  line  of  impatient  suitors.  It  takes  an  hour  to 
receive,  read,  and  explain  the  orders  passed  on  the  petitions  thrust  u],ton  him  by 
the  people.  Then  comes  the  regular  work  of  the  day*  The  list  of  criminals  under 
trial,  of  witnesses  in  attendance,  of  cases  ready  for  orders,  is  produced ,  letters  to 
the  commisiiioner  of  pidico,  the  inspectors  of  prisons,  are  written,  and  the  dmy  is 
wearing  ou,  when  the  head-man  of  the  revenne-ofiloe  nuikes  his  appearmnce,  and 
produces  a  good!y  bundle  of  papers.  The  magistrate  R«kfl  whether  the  partiei  In* 
terested  in  the-te  cases  are  in  uttcndunce,  and  is  answered  in  the  alfinnative.  The 
|)4pers  are  ordered  to  be  brought  forward.  It  is  the  rule  to  keep  no  man  waiting; 
but  before  the  suitors  and  their  witnesses  have  been  collected,  the  head-gmrilcr 
brings  his  books  ;  after  him  comes  the  stamp^keeper,  then  the  man  who  pre|«n^ 
the  road  making  accounts,  each  with  a  preJsning  re«iuc«t  (t^r  one  momrnt's  atten- 
tion, and  to  them  succeeds  the  record  keeper.  TJie  rule  is,  as  we  have  ssiid,  to  detain, 
if  posaible,  no  witnesses  or  pefiple  over  tbe  day  ;  so  that  the  mstgistrHte  finds  U 
nearly  dusk  before  he  gets  home,  weary  and  worn-out.  He  takc*<i  his  ride  or  dnvs 
round  the  same  rood,  and  sees  tlie  same  people  that  he  has  seen  for  tbr  ^^^t  nins 
muntbs,  eats  his  dinner,  tries  to  get  thrtingh  an  article  in  the  *  < .►  "TS 

mure  than  usually  tempting  oHidal  printed  report.     If  be  goes  iin  e  is 

toi»  tired  to  enjoy  it,  and  wt«hes  Imnself  in  bed.     Such  is  the  every-oay  mr  oi  thf 
magistrate/** 

This  is  really  not  over-drawn.  The  life  of  an  up-country  ma<Tistrate 
is  not  described  by  the  words  *'  office  hours  from  ten  to  four/*  It  ii 
busy,  Stirling  work — and  there  are  lassitude  and  exhaustion  in  ita  tmns 
but  the  picture  has  a  brighter  side ; — 

■<  How  mpterious  is  tlie  providence  which  has  placed  a  handful  of  Enf»H^h  | 
tlemen  at  the  head  of  Tndiau  affairs.     Never  let  it  be  said  that  they  i 
tlte  wonderful  opportunities  of  their  destiny.     The  duties  of  the  K  Iti 

art"  to  the  iMwiple.     The  more  an  officer  in  the  government  can  mix 
better.     Let  him  know  them  thoroughly  ;  to  do  this  he  need  only  lira 

patiently.     Tbey  are  prone  to  confide  in  the  justice  and  kindnesj»  of  ii  ihc-^ 

masters.     That  they  are  incapable  of  feeling  and  gratitude  is  f^tlse.     Uis  luusi  Nk 
C<dd  heart  and  barren  imagination  that  can  respond  to  the  feelings  with  w-hirh  i 
Indian  subjects  regard  their  village  homes, — homes  which,  to  their  simple  i 
are  little  worlds  of  history  and  romaiice,  as  well  as  of  common  life.     With  i 
kindred  feelings  will  they  revere  the  man  of  power,  who  will  take  the  pains  i 
them  justice,  and  will  not  refuse  them  sympathy.     Nor  is  it  only  in  its 
aspect  that  official  life  in  India  may  please*     W^e  allow  the  physicad  privatio 
suJBFeringft  of  Cutcherry  work  in   the  hot  season  to  be  severe  ;  but  wheun  th«4 
gives  soEoe  respite,  there  are  many  enjoyments  in  store  for  the  roan  of  simple  I 
and  contented  mind.     Then  is  the  time  to  tally  out  into  the  (ieldi  unoogtt  ' 

*  Noti'S  on  the  Nortii- Western  Provinces  of  India,  by  Charles  KaUtttt 
man  and  IJatI, 
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Amidst  tlieir  pleamnt  villafreA^  under  the  ihade  of  the  tent,  or  t>v«*  wpIN 
frmwn  mango-g^rove,  the  wanderer  mav  ulntCKSt  fc>r^»t  that  lie  is  in  a  firanpe  land. 
Indift  need  not,  and  can  not,  rival  England  hi  mir  afft?ction8.  We  mifts  tlie  hill  and 
dale,  the  steaming  paatiire,  the  clear  trout-atrerttn,  of  our  native  land  ;  but  aiUl  we 
may  re}oi€«  in  the  rural  lieautiee  of  a  les*- favoured  scene.  The  freshness  of  an 
Iiidmn  momitig,  in  the  ooler  aeaaon,  may  charm  us,  if  only  by  contrast,  ^Tii  true 
we  do  not  wake  to  tlie  carol  of  Ums  thruah,  nor  to  the  voice  of  the  "  newly.wnken- 
ed  herds  *  lowing  acniss  the  meadow  ;,  our  dreams  are  not  mixed  up  i^ath  the 
acNind  of  the  gardener^s  early  scythe  under  our  window  ;  yet  still  we  wake  to  a 
^loriocts  mom.  The  air  is  clear  and  frrraty  ;  the  dew  glisten i,  on  tlie  bnmd  Mdf^  of 
^riftfong  wheat  and  barley  ;  all  nature  aeeniA  instinct  with  life  and  joy.  A  mixed 
»UD«J«  the  shouts  of  the  villagers  driving  out  their  cattle  to  the  Aeld,  the  harking 
'df  their  dogs,  the  thrill  voices  of  their  ckildreu.  come  Nweepiug  down  the  mornint!; 
IfTceae  i  tM«rer  ntll  is  a  choms  of  birdfi,  amidst  which  the*  silvery  noE:e  of  thi^  dove 
rif#A  ever  demrand  long,  JVh&n  and  home  alike  seem  iojipirited  by  the  fresh  hreath 
of  Uie  morning.,  as  wo  gallop  along,  throwing  *  atra  cura  *  to  the  winds.  If  there  be 
Any  rtMiutry  in  which  Nnture  never  smilev  to  win  poor  man  away  from  his  cares,  it 
im  not  India.  Mornings  pussed  in  exercise  or  rural  sport,  days  under  the  trees,  or 
in  the  cheerful  tent,  the  villnge  people  all  around  to  claim  our  care  and  protection  ; 
fimK  thu*  spent  ^iet  faat  and  well.  If  home  and  home  scenes  linger  in  the  memo- 
'  titn  *>(  ih©  RngKthmim  in  India,  it  is  well;  but  well,  too,  if  he  rememhers  how 
duM^ile  the  paaaiiig  hour  nmy  lie.  Each  day  may  see  some  old  feud  rfMXinciled, 
»fillage  itrife  composed,  some  benefit  conferred  upon  a  grateful  p«opIe«  And, 
'^  jal  man  look  forward  to  a  time  when  he  may  hope  once  more  to  be  at 
J  and  amidst  tlie  enjoyments  of  pnVate  life,  how  pleasant  is  the  hope  that  he 
f  eren  then  Hire  in  the  regard  of  a  wild,  yet  noble  race,  who  luve  his  memory 
KWie  be  felt  for  them,  and  tried  to  do  tliem  good  J' 

To  tins  some  objectors,  of  the  chiirlsBh  class,  may  answer  tlmt  tlie 

npense  is  to  be   found  hi  the  month!y  bag  of  rupees.     Sir  James 

ite|)h^«  writing  of  the  career  of  Henry  Martyn,  said  it  was  an  awk- 

riifd  circumstance,  that  he  had  to  receive  monthly  a  thousand  rupees 

the  Company*8  money,  &b  a  chaplain  upon  the  Establishment ;  and, 

doubtle&H,  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  tliere  is  some  consolation  in  the 

Itliuughi  of  the  monthly  rupees  and  the  retiring  pension  of  J  1^000  a  year, 

■obtainable  at  the  age  of  forty.      But  we. do  not  mistrust  Mr*  Raikes 

Sfhen  he  sayt^ — 

**•  It  ii  not  money  that  flUiga  a  charm  around  civil  honours  in  India  in  these 
ays :  even  the  most  able  serviints  of  gtiverument,  who  have  grown  grey   in  the 
udyof  local  laws,  manin'm,  and  langiinges,^wlKi  have  worn-out  a  life  in  heaping- 
iiwleiJge,  for  whidi,  beyond  the  limit  of  their  own   presidencies^  there  is 
'  itMi  nor  demand, — even  these  men  are  not  iHJttcr  paid  tlian  their  fellow- 
Fof  equnl  talent  anil  application  at  home.     But,  nnni'  the  ]e§s,  there  is  much  to 
oncile  a  genennii  mitid  to  the  sore  labours  and  privations  which  wait  upon  civtl 
ife  iti  India.     Power,  a  shade,  a  pretence,  a  slavery  in  England,  is  a  reality  here. 
I  power  of  doiog  good,  not  to  one  or  two  persons  or  parishes,  but  to  thouf^inds, 
(r-^pbat  i^ery  civil  servant  may  jtistly  aspire  to.     The  piiwer  of  mitigating  the  ills 
rlile.  i)f  Kinootliing  it»  iuet^ualitrea  by  lessening  injustice,  by  putting  down  tyranny, 
Dd  by  iiitotunigitig  honest  exertion, ^ — all  this  lie«  in  the  civilianV  daily  path.     All 
Ground  tlie  world,  in  every  otlier  country,   English  stateunea  debate,  deliberate, 
•i*gue«  or  protest,  in  India  alone  they  seem  still  privilciged  to  act.** 

All  this  is  very  true ;  and  the  matter  and  the  manner  are  both  excel- 
lenL  The  Indian  civilian  has  great  opportunities^  and  our  belief  is,  that 
he  does  not  neglect  thcni.  Of  course  there  are,  among  so  many,  some  idle 
and  apathetic  functionaries,  whose  chief  thought  is  of  the  rupees  and 

ith«  advantages  they  will  purchase ;  but  as  a  whole,  how  great  a  change 
hm  come  over  the  service  since  the  old  days  of  Clive   atid  Hastings! 

»  Time  was  when  the  thought  of  benefiting  the  natives  of  India  never 
entered  the  minds  of  the  Company's  servants*  They  tccre  traders  — 
they  are  administrators.     **  We  looked  no  further,"  wrote  an  old  Com- 
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pany's  servant  (Mr.  Verelst)  "than  the  provision  of  the  Conripany*i 
investment  We  sought  advantages  to  our  trade  with  the  ingenuity,  I 
may  add  selfishness,  of  merchants All  our  servants  and  depend- 
ents were  trained  and  educated  in  the  same  notions;  the  credit  oft 
good  bargain  was  the  utmost  scope  of  their  ambition.**  This  was  intended 
to  be  a  commendatory  picture  of  Indian  official  life  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  What  a  contrast  does  it  present  to  that  which,  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth,  we  see  another  Company^s  servant  hsi 
given  us.  Though  the  Civil  Service  of  the  present  day  comes  directly 
from  the  old  stock  of  merchants,  factors,  and  writers,  and  the  old  titles 
are  still  retained,  it  has  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  ancient  esta- 
blishment of  traders.  A  writer  now  goes  out  to  India  to  take  his  part 
in  the  government  of  the  country.  He  has  no  longer  anything  to  do 
with  investments.  He  receives  a  fixed  salary  for  doing  certain  specific 
duties ;  and  he  is  neither  permitted  to  trad^  on  his  own  account,  nor  to 
receive  bribes  from  the  natives.  Formerly  these  were  the  main  souroei 
of  emolument.  The  pay  of  a  Writer  barely  sufficed  to  keep  him  in  clean 
linen.  Even  the  legitimate  perquisites  which  he  was  allowed  were  not 
sufficient  to  secure  lum  a  competence,  and  he  was  compelled  therefore  to 
grow  rich  by  irregular  means.  The  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
Civil  Service,  dated  from  the  time  when  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
policy  provided  for  the  servants  of  the  Company  a  fixed  rate  of  remu- 
neration proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  responsibilities  which  were 
entrusted  to  them,  and  the  high  qualifications  which  the  due  discharges 
of  their  duties  necessarily  demanded.  The  average  pay  of  the  civilians 
on  the  Bengal  Establishment  amounts  to  about  2,000/.  a  year.  Many 
receive  much  less ;  and  many  considerably  more.  But  this  may  be  taken 
as  about  the  average.  And  we  do  not  believe  that  any  advantage  to  the 
State  would  be  derived  from  the  reduction  of  it. 

The  salary,  however,  is  sufficiently  good  to  render  a  writership  a  great 
prize, — and  happy  the  family  which  can  obtain  one  for  Master  John  or 
Master  Harry.     Cadetships  are  not  to  be  despised,  but  they  are  more 
numerous  and  less  valuable.     A  Director  of  the  East  India  Company 
has  seldom  more  than  one  Writership  to  give  away  every  year ;  but  he 
has,  perhaps,  eight  or  nine  Cadetships.     The  Company's  military  service, 
as  compared  with  the  civil,  is  poorly  remunerated ;  but  it  is  the  finest 
military  service  in  the  world.     No  anny  is  so  well  paid,  or — what  is  of 
still  more  importance — so  well  pensioned.     The  qualifications  required 
fix)m,  and  the  responsibilities  imposed  upon,  the  Cadet  are  lighter,  in 
proportion   with  those   which    the  civil  service  exact,  and  it   is   right, 
therefore,  that  the  general  scale  of  emolument  should  be  lower.      But 
some  of  the  most  important  political  offices  of  the  State  are  open  to  the 
military  servants  of  the  Company,  and  the  remuneration  attached  to  them 
is  commensurate  with  their  importance.     And  it  is  not  a  little  to  the 
honour  of  these  military  servants,  that  many  of  these  most  important  poli- 
tical offices  are  not  only  open  to,  but  are  held  by,  the  Company's  military 
servants.     Every  Addiscombe  Cadet,  who  goes  through  the  manual  and 
platoon  exercise  before  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company  on 
Examination  day,  knows  that  he  may,  at  some  not  very  remote  period, 
be  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Administration,  like  Henry  Lawrence,  at 
Lahore,  or  like  Low,  Caulfield,  Nott,  Pollock,  and  others,  be  Resident  at 
Lucknow. 

These  are  the  great  prizes  of  the  Company's  military  service,  gained  by 


more  than  ordinary  vigour  and  intelligence — ^athleles  of  the 
highest  order ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  dead  level  of  this  ter- 
vice,  in  iti  ordinary  environments,  is  far  below  that  of  the  civil  depart- 
ment. We  cannot  find  a  picture  of  the  Company's  military  officers, 
"  painted  by  IhemBelves,"  which  we  can  set  beside  that  which  Mr. 
Raikes,  ma^strate  of  Mynpooree,  has  given  us  in  illustration  of  his  own 
branch  of  the  service.  One  of  the  best  limners  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted  is  Lieutenant  Burton  of  the  Bombay  army,  'who*  in  his  recent 
adminible  work  on  **  Scinde,  or  the  Unhappy  Valley,**  gives  us  these 
two  sketehes  of  a  subaltern  and  an  old  captain  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice ; — 

**  Bern  how  thiit  young  gentleman — a  <  fast '  ItifEnu  who  hm  been  gmoking^  all 
day,  cruBhliiii^  and  throwing  away  every  second  cigar  with  an  air,  drinking  at  least 
two  gaUoDt  of  ale,  and  yet  complaining  that  he  i»  stinteil  '  in  hiJi  liquor/ — iin- 
dreaaei  bimseIC  Stretcheil  upon  bis  litter,  and  pre§enting  the  appearance  of  a 
apfrad  eagle  cotieL&nt<^  be  superintends  the  operation  of  unlHMting',  unsocking,  and 
unpantaJoaoing,  as  performed  by  Balrjo,  a  *boy'  of  fifty,  Mr.  Ensign  Snooks* 
temper  hat  been  ruffled — bow,  I  cannot  say,  but  tbe  fact  is  unimpngnable.  He 
doea  DOtiung  but  kick  the  said  BalcM>^s  shins,  and  indulge  in  curious  physiological 
alliiciocu  to  bis  (&aloo*s)  matenial  progenitor,  hi^^  wivci;,  si»»ters,  and  the  other 
bidic«  of  bii  family.  Not  that  the  boy  cares  much  about  that  matter  ;  he  has  taktMi 
the  •  griffin '-Une,  angles  for  embryo  commanders-in^hief ;  fleeces  them  for  tbe 
few  iint  months  after  their  arrival  in  the  country^  convoys  them  to  their  first  out- 
ttatiimf  and  turns  them  oflT  when  they  begin  to  study  Hindostanc>e.— Turn  we  to 
aaotlur  picture — I  may  scarcely  term  it  a  smiling  one.  Fur  instance,  that  o]d 
fiHptttln,  with  a  stock.fish  complexion,  and  a  forehead  which  looks  »s  if  the  skin 
htii  hmu  pinched  up  into  a  hundred  wrinkles.  He  is  going  to  gmmhle  himself  to 
uid  to  enhren  the  hn  hours  of  discontented  day,  by  witnewing  the  «Jire  di*- 
!brt  of  some  sleepy  black,  who  is  orderetl  to  shamtioo  the  old  Wnevolent's  arms 
Ic^  till,  to  translate  bis  own  phrast;^  his  ^  eyes  turn  white  *  with  fatigue^" 


These  are  not  very  flattering  pictures — they  represent  men  whose 
principal  occupation  seems  to  be  to  have  their  feet  washed,  to  have  their 
leg»  shampooed*  to  smoke  cigars  and  to  drink  beer.  Such  pictures  do  not 
cut  a  very  imposing  figure,  fjimg  up  beside  Mr.  Raikes*  portrait  of  a 
model  Bengal  clviUath  But  Mr,  Burton,  like  Fuseli  and  other  men  of 
genius,  delights  in  the  representation  of  atrocities,  and  gives  us  only  the 
get  monsters  of  the  class.  They  exist  ;  the  pictures  are  not  imreaL 
But  tUey  are  faithful  pictures  of  very  unpleasant  realities,  and  do  not 
fairly  represent  the  pen  us  Cadet  Your  Pottingers  and  Lawrences— your 
Rawlinsons  and  Outrams — ^your  Abbotts  and  ConoUya — your  Edwardses 
and  Lakes — are  men  of  a  very  different  orden  We  may  some  day,  per- 
haps, give  an  account  of  the  chivalry  of  the  Indian  army. 

Our  space  is  limited — but  before  we  conclude  we  must  offer,  in  behalf 
of  English  literature,  our  thanks  to  the  **  Writers  and  Cadets,"  Looking 
around  our  library  we  see  at  a  glance  how  much  our  shelves  are  indebted 
to  the  officers  of  the  civil  and  military  services  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. Not  to  speak  of  such  earher  works,  as  the  Malcolms,  tlie  Elphin- 
ftionet^  the  Todds,  the  Briggses,  the  Galloways,  the  Wilsons,  the 
Prinseps,  the  Sykeses,  the  Hendersons,  and  others,  we  might  readily 
namei  who  have  contributed  to  our  litemture,  in  volumes  with  which 
we  would  not  willingly  dispense,  we  may  summarily  allude  to  the  more 
reetnt  works  of  Sir  Henry  Elliott  (on  the  "  Mahomedan  Historians  of 
India**),  to  his  brother,  Captain  Charles  Elliott's  contributions  to  the 
^    Papers  of  the  Royal  Society  (on  the  operations  of  "  The  Magnetic  Survey 
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"  Arabian  Nighte,"  and  his  later  work  on  the  '*  Study  of  MiUtary  Hit- 
tory,**  a  book  overflowing  with  curious  information,  but  too  little  known 
in  England — to  Lieutenant  Ouchterlony*8  valuable  history  of  the  "  War 
in  China" — ^to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  ^'Adventuresin  the  Punjab,"  a  book 
which  conveys,  through  a  slight  and  unassuming  vehicle,  more  sound  intel- 
ligence regarding  the  Sikh  rulerB  and  people  than  many  a  more  pretending 
and  elaborate  work — to  the  <<  Rambles  and  Recollections'*  of  Colonel 
Sleeman — to  Captain  James  Abbott's  '<  Journey  to  Khiva** — ^to  Captain 
Cunningham's  able  **  History  of  the  Sikhs** — to  Major  Edwardes'  "  Yetr 
in  the  Punjab  ** — ^to  Colonel  Everest's  account  of  the  "  Great  Trigono- 
metrical Survey  of  India  ** — to  the  excellent  work,  on  the  **  Revenue 
Survey  of  India,**  by  Captains  Thuillier  and  Smith — to  Colonel  Dixon'i 
accounts  of  the  humanizing  efforts  of  himself  and  colleagues  in  ''  AThair- 
wurrah** — to  Captain  Baird  Smith's  recent  book  on  «*  Italian  Irrigation' 
—  to  Mr.  Burton's  very  clever  works  on  Goa  and  Sindh —  to  the  livelj 
volumes  of  Captain  Hervey  ("  Ten  Years  in  India") — ^to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's recent  valuable  work  on  "  Modem  India** — to  Captain  Macgregor^i 
exquisite  "  Translations  from  Petrarch,** — and  above  all,  to  the  learned 
labours  of  Colonel  Rawlinson,  of  whose  genius  not  only  any  service  bat 
any  country  may  be  proud, — to  show  how  much  the  literature  of  the 
country  is  indebted  to  the  ^*  Writers  and  Cadets.**  Lord  Brougham  onoe 
wrote  that  in  India  "  eloquence  evaporates  in  scores  of  paragraphs,**  and 
there  is  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  an  aspiring  youth,  who  inquired 
what  style  of  writing  was  most  welcome  at  the  India  House,  was  told 
(in  a  spirit,  however,  which  seemed  to  belie  the  assertion)  that  **the 
style  we  affect  most  is  the  hum-drum"  But  our  Indian  writers  seem  to 
have  abjured  the  hum-drum,  and  the  once-evaporated  eloquence  has  come 
back  to  them  with  renewed  vigour.  We  often  wonder,  when  we  think 
of  the  enervating  and  exhausting  effects  of  the  Indian  climate,  at  the 
amount  of  freshness  and  animation  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
our  "  Writers  and  Cadets." 
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Ah,  Lady  !  deem  not  his  a  task  of  pain 
Who  privilejjed  by  nohle  art  and  povrer, 
Alay  dedicate  to  thee  the  envied  hour. 

And  from  thy  votaries  grateful  homage  gain. 

For  who  that  o'er  thy  charmed  page  hath  bent, 
But  thrills  with  pleasure  e'en  thy  name  to  hear, 
And  shall  we  not  the  master-hand  revere. 

Which  makes  familiar  each  dear  lineament  ? 

The  swtiet,  serene  expression  of  thy  face. 

The  tranquil  smile,  the  mild  benignant  eyes. 

Where  all  the  charities  of  life  we  trace. 

Warm,  as  we  gaze,  our  heart's  best  sympathies. 

And  with  delight  we  ponder  on  the  mind 

Of  rarest  worth  and  beauty  there  enshrined. 

A.  M.  R.     1848. 


MEMOIRS  OF  COUNT  DE  LA  MARCK. 


'  Tbs  first  object  which  Mirabeau  had  in  view  was  to  endeavour  to 
Bve  th«  King  amidst  the  general  overthrow  of  things,  and  to  rescue  hira 
from  tlie  hands  of  the  anarchists,  who  could  not  fail  in  time  to  become 
his  executioners.  If  he  coyld  succeed  in  thia  object  all  would  not  be 
lott ;  bat  what  means  had  he  in  his  power  for  carrying  cut  so  bold  a 
project  ?  He  possessed,  indeed,  many  personal  resources,  but  he  stood 
alone,  and  would  be  obliged  to  act  in  the  dark.  He  would  have  to  com- 
bat all  kinds  of  prejudice ;  for  had  he  not  provoked  it  by  his  past  life  ? 
he  was  surrounded  by  persons  who  feared  his  talents  and  were  envious 
of  them^  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  calumniate  him.  Even  the  appa- 
rent representatives  of  power  opposed  him ;  for  the  Ministers,  who 
ahotild  really  have  possessed  it,  were  only  nominally  invested  with  it, 
and  were,  besides,  quite  incapable  of  forming  any  decided  and  courageous 
plan  of  action,  even  with  regard  to  matters  which  concerned  them  per- 
tonally ;  at  h»ast  they  did  not  seize  the  right  moment  for  carrying  it  out. 
Finally,  had  he  not  been  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  this  very  Revo* 
lution»  the  errors  and  excesses  of  which  he  so  much  deplored,  and  the 
progress  of  which  he  so  vainly  endeavoured  to  arrest  ?  He  could  only 
hope  to  alter  its  course  by  still  adhering  to  it ;  in  order  to  overthrow 
anarchy  he  must  appear  to  make  commoji  cause  with  her. 

'*  Such  was  Mirabeau*8  position  when  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
the  King's  cause*  He  had  come  to  this  determination  even  before  he 
pledged  himself  in  the  letter  of  the  1 0th  of  May.  Of  course,  he  would 
risk  iiis  life,  and,  perhaps,  would  have  perished  like  many  others  on  the 
scaffold^  if  he  had  not  died  a  natural  death  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle. 
At  that  period  the  Ministers,  instead  of  seconding  his  views,  only  con* 
trived  to  harass  him  and  cast  obstacles  in  his  way  ;  it  was,  therefore^  his 
business  to  get  them  dismissed,  and  to  have  their  places  filled  by  men 
who  were  favourably  diafK)sed  to  his  ideas  of  government.  This  was  the 
reason  he  so  frequently  attacked  the  Ministers  ;  but  the  chief  obstacle  to 
his  plans  arose  from  another  an4  much  more  powerful  t|uarter,  and  was 
one  which  he  would  find  much  more  difficulty  in  removing  from  his 
fBih  than  the  Ministers,  against  whom,  upon  the  first  opportunity,  he 
might  obtain  a  majority  in  the  Assembly.  This  stumbling-block  in  his 
way  was  M.  de  La  Fayette,  w^ho  was  a  furious  republican,  and  full  of 
presumption ;  he  was  the  idol  of  the  bourgeome  of  Paris»  who  now 
formed  the  National  Guard.  Thoogh  this  body  was  in  itself  essentially 
■narehicaJ,  it  was  the  only  public  force  which  was  capable  of  establishing 
tome  degree  of  order  amidst  the  general  confusion,  and  M,  de  La  Fayette 
was  its  conmiander-in-chief.  From  the  nature  of  his  office,  he  was  ad- 
mitted at  all  times  and  seasons  to  the  King's  and  Queen's  presence,  under 
the  pretext  of  watching  over  their  safety  ;  the  honours  and  lucrative  posts 
whiirh  the  King  had  yet  at  hts  disposal  were,  for  the  most  part,  bestowed 
according  to  his  request,  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  refuse  him  what 
he  asked,  although  his  principles  and  actions  could  only  tend  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  legitimate  power  of  his  sovereign.  The  King,  however,  was 
obliged  to  be  cautious  in  his  behaviour  towards  him,  and  even  to  treat 
him  with  a  kind  of  familiarity,  which  only  served  to  increase  the  inso- 
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lence  of  deportment  which  the  intoxication  of  success  had  induced  him  to 
adopt.  It  was  quite  necessary,  therefore,  either  to  remove  M,  de  La 
Fayette  from  the  scene  of  action,  or  to  put  it  out  of  bis  power  to  do 
mischief;  but  it  w^ould  be  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  execute 
either  of  these  plans.  The  whole  of  France  was  at  his  feet ;  the  Assem- 
bly itself,  the  only  authority  which  could  oppose  his  own,  looked  upon 
him  as  its  protector,  and  as  the  firmest  support  of  the  Revolution  wliich 
it  desired  to  see  progress. 

**  As  La  Fayette  could  not  be  removed  there  was  nothing  left  but 
to  make  a  compromise  with  him,  and  thus  endeavour  to  diminish  the 
difiicultiea  of  the  case.  Mirabeau  thought  that  it  w^ould  be  better  for 
the  King*  interest  if  he  were  to  make  the  first  advance,  and  for  tlie  aoM 
reason  he  did  not  feel  any  scruple  in  speaking  warmly  of  the  taJenta  tod 
good  qualities  of  La  Fayette,  although  he  knew  that  he  did  not 
Uiem^  for  he  believed  that  this  flattery  was  likely  to  be  the  best  ti 
ment  for  winning  a  man  who  was  full  of  amour  propre  and  lidiculoui 
pretension. 

**  He  accordingly  wrote  the  letter  to  him  dated  the  1st  of  June^  17Q0, 
which  will  be  found  among  the  other  materials.  This  letter  did  not  find 
M.  La  Fayette  in  a  more  tractable  mood  than  those  which  had  preceded 
it,  and  Mirabeau  did  not  persist  for  the  present  in  attempting  to  establish 
the  political  alliance  which  he  had  wished  to  contract  in  this  quarter. 
I  do  not  believci  however,  that  these  two  men  could  have  long  pursued 
the  same  course.  La  Fayette  was  yielding  more  and  more  to  his  republi- 
can inclinations,  and  Mirabeau  held  ver>'  decided  monarchical  principles, 
which  he  did  not  strive  to  disguise^  whenever  he  was  able  to  disclose  Uiem 
without  endangering  his  popularity.  When  two  men  clash  who  art 
playing  such  important  parts,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  a  good  under* 
standing  could  ever  subsist  between  them.  Mirabeau  took  no  pains  any 
longer  to  conciliate  La  Fayette,  and  expressed  his  opinion  of  him  very 
freely,  especially  when  conversing  with  his  friends,  who  never  forgot  to 
repeat  the  cutting  remarks  which  they  had  heard.  La  Fayette,  for  his 
part,  affected  to  treat  Mirabeau  with  contempt  and  hauteur^  'I  suc- 
ceeded in  vanquishing  the  King  of  England  in  his  power,*  sdd  he  one 
day  to  M.  Frochot,  '  the  King  of  France  in  his  authority,  the  people  in 
their  fury ;  and  I  shall  certainly  not  yield  to  M,  Mirabeau**  These  two 
men  unceasingly  contradicted  each  other,  but  without  daring  to  make 
open  war  upon  each  other, — for  under  those  circumstances  each  would 
have  compromised  himself  and  would  have  afforded  his  encniiesit  who 
were  observing  their  proceedings,  great  advantage  over  them. 

**  When  Mirabeau  gave  me  his  letter  to  the  King,  I  took  it  sealed  to 
the  Count  de  Mercy,  and  begged  him  to  get  it  placed  in  tlie  King's 
hands  through  the  medium  of  the  Queen.  I  saw  the  Count  de  Mercy 
very  shortly  after^  and  was  anxious  to  learn  the  impression  which  thi* 
letter  had  produced ;  the  King  and  Queen  had  shown  it  to  him, 
seemed  to  be  much  pleased  with  it ;  the  satistaction  which  they  ai 
to  feel  at  its  contents  far  exceeded  that  which  I  experienced.  \  bad 
brought  much  more  into  contact  with  the  men  and  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  Revolution  than  their  Majesties,  and  therefore  I  arrived 
at  quite  another  conclusion  from  themselves,  and  foresaw  widely  differeot 
results  to  those  which  this  brilliant  but  vain  illusion  led  them  to  antici- 
pate, I  observed  to  the  Count  de  Mercy,  that,  whatever  my  confidence 
in  Mirabeau  s  talents  might  be,  I  could  not  Iielp  looking  upon  the  French 
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■ooowdiy  BM  utterly  overthrown,  at  any  rate  for  some  time  to  come,  I 
consider^  the  ctO  so  deeply  rooted  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  endeavour 
tio  ttem  »uch  a  torrent,  I  did  not  conceal  from  him,  either,  that  I 
tliougfot  Mirabeau  would  be  of  little  or  no  use,  from  the  nrtanner  in  which 
Ike  King  intended  to  avail  himself  of  hh  asmstance.  My  fears  aroused 
those  of  M.  de  Mercy ^  but  he  did  not  deem  it  the  le&s  necessary  to  secure 
Minliefiu'B  serrices  to  the  King. 

*'  After  ipeaking  to  me  o£  the  impres^on  which  Mirabeau*s  letter  had 
le  Ofi  the  EinfT  and  Queen,  M.  de  Meix;y  made  me  promise  to  see  the 
soon  as  I  could  contrive  to  do  bo  ;   I  went  to  the  Tuileries,  there - 
ire,  immediately  I  learned  that  Madame  Thibaut  was  in  waiting.     The 
ueen  on  this  occasion  received  me  in  the  apartments  of  her  lady  in  wait- 
g,  inUead  of  in  her  own,  as  before  ;  she  confirmed   M.  de  Mercy's 
account  of  the  satisfaction  which  the  King  experienced  in  reading  Mira- 
beau's  letter  ;  she  again  declared  that  his  Majesty  had  no  idea  of  regain- 
ing the  same  degree  of  authority  which  he  formerly  pOBsessed^ — ^that  he 
waa  lar  from  imagining  it  essential  to  his  personal  happiness,  any  more 
Ihan  to  that  of  his  people.     She  then  proceeded  to  inquire  of  me  how  it 
would  be  b*s8t  to  act»  in  order  that  Miralieau  might  l)e  satisfied  with  her- 
if  and  the  King.      I   replied  that   I    would  think  over    the  matter : 
lut  one  of  the  first  things  which  occurred  to  me  was  the  necessity  of 
ing  him  in  sufficiently  easy  circumstances  to  enable  him  to  attend  to 
affairs,  and  for  the  time  to  throw  aside  all  care  about  his  personal 
Mieims,  for  I  knew  very  well  that  he  sometimes  lacked  the  actual  neces- 
tHfCB  of  life.     However,   the  next   time  I  should  have  the  honour  of 
watting  on  her  Majesty,  I  would  inform  her  as  to  the  conclusion  at  which 
I  had  arrived  after  duly  weighing  the  subject. 

'*  After  we  had  finished  discussing  this  matter,  the  Queen  began  to 
talk  to  me  of  past  times;  the  hopes  which  she  seemed  to  have  formed 
with  regard  to  the  service  which  Mirabeau  could  render  the  throne  appa- 
rently veiled  from  her  eyes  the  dangers  which  awaited  her  on  all  sides, 
^n  her  trusting  and  sunny  view  of  the  future  she  bestowed  upon  me 
fresh  marks  of  that  kindness  and  interest  with  which  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  treating  me  in  happier  times — times  whicfa^  alas  I  had  fled 
for  ever.  She  was  completely  carried  away  by  the  recollection  of  past 
days^  and  began  to  talk  upon  those  indifferent  topics  which  serve  to  pro- 
mole  ordinary  conversation  in  society.  This  interview  lasted  more  than 
hourv,  during  the  chief  part  of  it  the  Queen  chatted  with  that  win- 
gaiety  so  natural  to  her,  and  which  arose  as  much  from  the  goodness 
heart,  as  well  as  from  the  amiable  roguiahneas  of  her  wit.  The 
for  which  I  had  solicited  this  audience  seemed  likely  to  be  over* 
iked^  for  the  Queen  did  not  approach  the  subject*  As  soon  as  I  began 
to  8p«ak  of  the  Revolution  she  became  serious  and  sad,  but  directly  the 
eonvenatton  turned  upon  other  matters  she  resumed  her  lively  and 
eharming  manner :  this  little  incident  will  give  a  more  faithful  idea  of 
her  character,  perhaps,  than  any  other  which  I  can  remember ;  in  short, 
Marie  Antoinette^  who  has  been  so  frequently  accused  of  desiring  to  mix 
hisrtelf  up  in  public  affairs,  had  in  reality  fiot  the  least  taste  for  them* 
^0  a  noble  heart  and  superior  mind  she  added  great  promptness  of  deci- 
ion  and  energy  of  purjiose ;  she  gave  proofs  of  possessing  these  qualities 
on  more  than  one  trying  occasion.  This  strength  of  resolution  was  pre- 
citely  what  Louis  the  Sixteenth  lacked ;  and  the  enemies  of  Royalty, 
who  became  early  aware  of  it,  directed  all  their  attacks  against  her 
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whose  influence  they  most  dreaded — ^thus  even  from  t!ie  very  commence^ 
of  the  Revolution  it  will  be  observed  that,  when  the  King's  Tiriuet 
>,  enumerated  a  rigid  silence  was  maintained  concerning  those  of  the 

[Qtieen.     The  Revolutionists,  emboldened  by  their  success,  were  not  long 

I  More  they  began  to  speak  of  Marie  Antoinette  as  the  great  criminal, 
i  they  abeady  traced  in  her  character  that  energy  and  courage* 

I  wludi  wat  odculated  to  o^er  a  drm  resistance  to  their  encroachmenta. 
Fmm  this  period^  therefore,  till  her  death  she  was  assailed  by  reproaches 
and  accusations,  the  perfidy  of  which  was  only  rivalled  by  the  in^ny. 
It  is  quite  sufficient  to  read  the  debates  which  went  forward  during  tlie 
Queen's  trial  to  see  that,  after  three  years  of  a  perfectly  delirious  Revo- 
lution»  not  one  accusation  against  her  of  the  slightest  importance  could 
be  Bubetantiated  before  an  impartial  jury,  recourse  was  oblifi^d  to  be  had 
to  the  ino6t  wicked  and  disgraceful  inventions,  in  order  to  afford  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  trial — but  not  even  the  suspicion  of  a  real  crime  could  be 
established.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  therefore,  that  if  the  death  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  is  viewed  as  a  crime,  which  must  ever  cast  a 
stain  on  the  name  of  those  who  committed  it,  the  trial  and  death  of  the 
Queen  present  a  still  more  revolting  picture  of  cowardly  perfidy,  of  the 
denial  of  justice,  of  the  abuse  of  strength — in  short,  of  the  complete 
overthrow  of  everything  that  is  most  sacred  among  men, 

**  As  she  took  leave  of  me,  the  Queen  said»  the  next  time  you  visit  me 
the  King  must  see  you ;  he  has  several  things  to  say  to  you.  I  took 
my  depakure,  but  not  without  being  again  the  prey  of  the  most  painful 
thoughts,  the  result  of  all  that  I  had  just  seen  and  heard.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  neither  the  King  nor  Queen  had  formed  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  dangers  which  threatened  them  ;  from  their  birth  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet  with  respect,  and  the  most  exalted  love  which  men 
could  bestow,  and  how  was  it  possible  for  them,  who  were  natumJly 
good  and  conBding,  to  imagine  for  one  moment  the  frightful  atrocities  of 
which  they  were  soon  to  become  victims  ?  but  my  chief  sorrow  was 
occasioned  by  the  idea  that  the  means  which  they  Imd  chosen  to  rescue 
themselves  from  their  present  position  were  not  in  the  least  calculated  to 
accomplish  their  purpose.  The  Queen  had  commissioned  the  Count  dc 
Mercy  to  ascertain  fi-om  me  what  it  would  befit  the  King  to  do  for  the 
Count  Mirabeau,  ^f*  de  Mercy,  in  discussing  the  subject  with  me^  was 
the  first  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  proper  that  the  King  should  pay  his 
(Mirabeau's)  debts,  I  quite  agreed  with  him ;  for  I  knew  very  well 
that  the  duns  were  the  enemies  which  most  tormented  Mirabeau- 
'  But,*  observed  the  Count  de  Mercy,  *  his  debts  are  very  considerable! 
are  they  not?*  I  replied,  that  on  this  head  I  had  no  very  precise 
notion,  but  of  one  thing  however  I  was  quite  certain,  that  he  was  in 
the  greatest  distress,-  that  he  had  lived  on  the  money  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  numerous  quarters ;  and  that  for  some  months  past  I  had 
regularly  allowed  him  5Q  louis  a  month*  I  promised  the  Count  de 
Mercy  that  I  would  take  care  to  inform  myself  more  particularly  on  the 
subject.  The  day  following  this  conversation  I  saw  Mirabeau,  I  at  once 
approached  the  question,  and  told  him  that  I  was  commissioned  by  the 
King  to  inquire  of  him  how  his  Majesty  could  be  useful  to  him  I  I  then 
hinted  as  to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  as  if  the  idea  came  entirely  from 
myself,  and  asked  him  to  what  they  amounted  ?  He  replied  Uiat  he 
really  knew  nothing  about  them,  but  they  must  be  considerable;  he 
observed,  however,  that  he  would  soon  look  into  the  matter,  but  that  he 
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M  he  perfectly  satisfied  if  he  could  depend  on  receiving  100  louis 
a  month,  A  few  days  afterwards  he  showed  me  a  list  of  his  debts ; 
some  of  the  details  of  \m  expenditure  were  really  quite  droll,  and  showed 
too  well  what  were  the  vicissitudes  of  his  restless  and  anxious  life ;  for 
instance,  he  had  not  yet  paid  for  hie  itvedding  clothes ;  the  sum  total, 
including  the  400  louis  which  he  had  received  from  ine^  amounted  to 
208,000  liBncs.  For  a  man  who  possessed  landed  property,  which  would 
laiag  him  in  50,000  franca  yearly,  it  would  have  been  the  easiest  thing 
able  to  have  rid  himself  of  this  embarrassment  if  he  had  only  had 
tfme  to  look  into  his  affairs.  I  put  the  list  on  one  side,  and  we  spoke  of 
other  matters  ;  but  when  I  left  off  talking  of  his  debts,  he  brought  back 
the  conversation  to  the  same  point.  *  I'hey  are  too  considerable  to  be 
paid  for  me,*  said  he ;  *  but,  my  dear  friend,  do  all  in  your  power  to 
secure  me  100  lonis  a  month/  I  satisfied  him  on  this  headi  for  I  was 
perft'ct ly  sure  that  the  King  would  not  think  this  demand  exorbitant. 

**  When  1  informed  the  Count  de  Mercy  of  the  amount  of  Mtrabeau's 
debts  he  remarked  to  me,  that,  as  they  wore  no  more,  the  King  would  do 
well  to  pay  them  all,  in  short  I  shall  express  my  opinion  to  the  Queen, 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  the  Queen  sent  to  r€<|uest  my  presence  ; 
Upon  this  occasion  I  was  received  by  Madame  Campan,  her  Majesty *e 
eeeond  lady  in  waiting  ;  I  had  seen  her  formerly  in  the  company  of  the 
Queen,  but  scarcely  knew  hen  She  did  not  possess  much  grace,  nor  a  very 
attractive  countenance — even  the  sort  of  beauty  wiiich  she  did  boast  of 
was  quite  marred  by  her  disagreeable  and  presuming  manners.  She  re- 
ceived me  as  a  person  in  society  would  receive  any  one  who  paid  her  a 
visitt  and  told  me  that  the  Queen  was  still  engaged,  and  would  be  obliged 
to  see  me  rather  later  than  she  had  expected.  She  then  occupied  me  in 
coDver«ition ;  but  here  she  discovered  so  much  affectation,  that  she 
entirely  neutralized  any  agreeable  impression  which  her  intellectual 
powers  might  have  produced  on  the  mind. 

•*  The  Queen,  however,  was  not  long  before  she  sent  to  inquire  for  me, 
and  accordingly  I  proceeded  to  her  apartments.  •  Before  the  King  comes,* 
observed  she  immediately,  *  I  wish  you  to  know  that  he  is  resolved  to 
pay  the  Count  de  Mirabcau  s  debts  ;  he  has  also  formed  other  plans  on 
this  bead,  but  he  will  speak  to  you  of  them  himself  M.  de  Mercy  has^ 
I  dairesay^  already  told  you  that  the  King  was  very  satisfied  with  M.  de 
Mirabeau^s  letter ;  he  merely  desires — nay,  he  could  not  desire  more — 
what  M,  de  Mirabeau  promises  in  this  letter;  we  only  hope  he  will  keep 
his  word  ;  we  quite  depend  upon  him,  and  of  this  you  may  assure  him. 
Tlie  King  requests  you  to  undertake  the  payment  of  his  debls,  and  the 
management  of  the  whole  affair ;  but  do  not  for  one  moment  forget  that 
our  relations  with  M.  de  Mirabeau  must  remain  secret.'  I  was  first  care- 
ful to  satisfy  the  Queen  on  this  last  pointy  but  I  entreated  her  to  select 
some  other  person  than  myself  to  undertake  the  business  of  discharging 
Mirabcau*s  debts,  I  told  her  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  dis- 
creet and  trustworthy  person  to  whom  this  commission  could  be  confided. 
The  Queen,  however,  eagerly  urged  me  to  execute  it  myself;  but  I  per- 
sisted respectfully  in  my  resolution,  and  she  ended  at  length  by  agreeing 
in  my  objections,  I  begged  her  to  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
would  be  essential  for  her  to  choose  somebody  who  was  often  about  her 
person  to  transact  the  affair,  in  order  that  I  might  apply  also  to  this  per- 
son wlieuever  I  might  have  occasion  to  forward  written  documents  con- 
taining  advice,  &c.,  which,  of  course,  would  oCVen  \>c  IW   tawi^  w^^ 
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that  relations  were  established  with  Mirabeau.  This  precaoikm  would 
be  absolutely  necessary,  for,  without  it,  unpleasant  condusions  might 
be  Ibrnied  concerning  my  intimacy  with  Mirabeau  and  my  frequent 
appearance  in  the  Tuileries,  The  Queen,  after  coosidering  a  few 
minutes,  named  M*  de  Fontanges,  Bishop  of  Toulouse.  He  wa«  form- 
erly one  of  her  almoners,  and  owed  his  bishopric  to  ber  kind  feeling 
towards  him;  he  was  much  devoted  to  her,  and  abe  saw  bim  or 
communicated  with  him  every  day.  When  this  matter  was  settled,  I 
expressed  my  conviction  to  the  Queen  that  the  relations  established  be- 
tween Mirabeau  and  the  King  could  be  of  little  utility  if  they  were  to  be 
kept  80  strictly  secret.  I  endeavoured  to  make  her  understand  that  the 
first  thing  which  ought  to  be  done  would  be  to  put  Mirabeau  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Ministers,  in  order  that  he  might  have  their  voice  and 
assistance  in  carr^^ing  out  his  measures  in  the  Assembly.  The  Queesi 
replied  that  she  thought  this  would  be  altogether  impossible,  with  the 
present  feelings  of  the  Ministers ;  *  but,*  observed  she,  as  she  saw  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  enter  the  room,  'you  will  do  weU  to  consult  the  King 
about  it,* 

**  The  King  began  by  repeating  all  that  the  Queen  had  told  me  con- 
cerning his  satisfaction  at  the  perusal  of  Mirabeau's  letter*  He  seemed 
to  have,  if  possible,  still  more  sanguine  hopes  of  the  future  than  even  the 
Queen  entertained.  He  appeared  to  think  that  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  world  in  establbhing  matters  on  at  least  a  reasonable  foot- 
ing;  but  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  personally  he  desired  little 
enough;  he  imagined,  too,  that  if  the  MinisterB  would  have  to  gnpple 
with  more  difficultioa,  that  he  would  have  leas  responsibility,  and  conse- 
quently more  repose.  The  King  only  saw,  in  his  personal  relations  with 
Mirabeau,  a  means  fwr  securing  this  repose  ;  but  he  at  once  scouted  my 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  extending  these  relattons 
to  his  Ministers  ?  Did  this  arise  from  suspicion  of  his  Ministen,  or  from 
suspicion  of  Mirabeau  ?  This  question  I  could  not  succeed  in  resolving, 
and  I  should  be  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  arose  from  the  natural 
weakness  of  his  character,  which  rarely  allowed  him  to  form  a  decided 
resolution,  or  to  carry  it  out,  whatever  the  consequences  might  be. 

**  Such  was  realty  the  nature  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  the  Sixteenth's 
mind,  who  was  certainly  never  fitted  to  be  a  king  at  a  period  like  that 
during  which  the  French  Ilevolution  took  place ;  in  England  he  would  have 
inaJt*  ui)  excellent  constitutional  monarch.  The  King  put  the  original  of 
MiriiU'ttu's  letter  in  my  hands,  saying,  *You  will  be  so  good  as  to  take 
of  this  as  well  as  these  four  promissory  notes  each  for  the  amount  of 
1 50,000  livres.  If  M.  de  Mirabeau  serves  me  well,  as  he  promises  to  do, 
you  will  ha  good  enough  to  present  him  with  these  notes  at  the  close  of 
tht)  session  of  the  National  Assembly ;  thus  he  will  have  a  million  of 
monisy  at  his  disposah*  1  shall  see  hia  debts  paid  and  you  yourself  shall 
decide  what  sum  I  shall  give  him  monthly  in  order  to  meet  his  present 
cmbarmsmnents/ 

*'  I  rt^plied  tfiat  I  thought  6000  livres  a  month  would  satisfy  him- 

"  '  That  is  well/  said  the  King,  *  and  I  shall  willingly  agree  to  give 
him  that  amount.' 

"  Our  interview  carne  to  a  close  soon  aflerwards,  and  the  King  dis- 
missed me.  I  lost  no  time  in  seeing  Miral»eau,  and  told  him  that  he 
would  receive  5000  livrcB  monthly,  and  that  his  debts,  to  the  amount  of 
*  Afifir  Mirnbeiiu*!  d«Ath  I  returned  these  noted  to  ibe  King. 
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iSOSjOOO  livrefi,  would  be  paid ;  then,  after  mentioning  to  him  that  the 
King  w&§  well  pleased  with  the  principles  and  feelings  manifested  in  the 
letter  which  he  (Mirabeau)  had  addressed  to  him,  and  assuring  him  that 
Ilia  Majesty  placed  unlimited  confidence  in  his  zeal,  I  showed  him  the 
original  of  this  letter  which  was  to  remain  in  my  hands  as  well  as  tlio  four 
notes  of  250,000  livres  each,  of  which  I  was  also  to  take  charge*  I  in- 
formed him  of  the  King's  intention  to  present  him  with  this  stim  at  the  end 
of  the  fieaaion  of  the  National  Assembly  if  he  should  have  faithfully  fulfill- 
ed the  promiaes  which  he  had  made  in  his  letter,  Mirabeau  was  perfectly 
intoxicated  with  joy,  but  I  confess  I  was  somewhat  astonished  at  the  extra- 
YMgjajiee  of  his  dehght,  thoughi  after  all,  it  might  be  easily  explained  by 
tlie  satisi&clioQ  he  must  hare  experienced  at  the  idea  of  escaping  from  the 
hanistlng  and  adventurous  mode  of  life  which  he  had  hitherto  led,  and 
alia  by  a  just  feeling  of  proper  pride  that  it  had  been  found  necessary  at 
length  to  have  recourse  to  liim.  His  happiness  knew  no  bounds,  and  in 
}m  excited  frame  of  mind,  he  began  to  discover  in  the  King  all  those 
noble  qualities  which  a  sovereign  ought  to  possess,  and  if  he  had  not  yet 
given  proof  of  them,  he  said,  it  was  the  fault  of  foolish  and  ineffi- 
cient ministers,  who  had  not  presented  him  to  the  nation  in  a  proper 
light,  but  it  should  not  be  so  in  future,  and  soon  he  should  be  seen  occu* 
pying  a  position  worthy  of  his  noble  and  generous  character.* 

"  I  reported  to  AI.  de  Mercy  all  that  had  passed,  for  the  Queen  ad- 
mitted him  into  her  full  confidence,  and  therefore  he  was  to  l»e  put 
in  possession  of  all  particulars.  1  was  besides  anxious  to  associate  him 
in  aU  tlie  proceedings  of  the  anxious  undertaking  upon  which  I  liad 
fiOtered :  accordingly  I  made  armngements  for  him  and  Mirabea\i  to  meet 
at  my  hotel  as  soon  as  possible.  The  interview  passed  off  very  pleasantly; 
Mirabeau  s  frank  and  easy  manner,  and  his  brilliant  and  animated  con- 
versation delighted  M.  de  Mercy,  and  inspired  him  with  great  conBdence; 
but  in  this  feeling  of  confidence  it  will  be  remembered  I  did  not  sharCi 

"  The  King  and  Queen  had  spoken  in  the  same  strain  to  him  as  to  me* 
Mirabeau*s  letter  had  filled  them  with  hopes  which  they  had  already 
converted  into  realities.  After  Mirabeau  had  taken  his  departure  and  I 
found  myself  alone  with  M.  de  Mercy  I  ventured  to  make  a  few  remarks 
which  I  had  not  hazarded  in  my  interview  with  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  which  indeed  would  have  been  altogether  out  of  place  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  I  endeavoured  to  make  M.  de  Mercy  see  that  jn  reality 
nothing  was  changed  ;  that  Mirabeau  had  always  defended  his  monarchi- 
cal prindples,  and  that  on  this  head  nothing  need  have  been  feared  from 
htm ;  this  was  not  the  quarter  from  which  mischief  might  be  appre- 
hended ;  it  was  from  the  utter  incapacity  and  weakness  of  the  ministers, 
who  would  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  influence  exercised  by  Mira- 
beau that  danger  was  to  be  anticipated,  therefore  no  great  nor  decided 
result  could  be  expected  from  his  coopratiou.  M*  de  Mercy  at  once 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  my  remarks,  but,  observed  he,  we  shall  soon 
luceeed  in  forming  another  ministry ;  it  will  consist  of  men  who  will 
inter  into  Mirabeau  s  views,  and  consequently  we  may  look  for  Improve- 
ment  in  the  state  of  affairs.  In  this  way  I  learnt  that  the  King  and 
Queen  had  confided  their  intention  to  the  Count  de  l^Iercy  of  changing 

•  Ififteiid  of  endeavotiring  to  bring  him  round  to  ii  more  modcmte  view  of  ra*t- 
Vtn^  I  «M  careful  to  prctBt  by  this  hunt  of  gratitude,  in  order  to  stimulnte  itiU 
mofe  tbe  pftisieiute  deroiion  Which  he  evinced,  Mid  which  I  um  sure  wat  sincere. 


SH  MEMOIBS  OF 

&e  MiairtiT  and  of  appointii^  Ministen  who  would  act  in  concert  with 
tiiii  news  gare  me  a  slight  ray  of  hope  amidst  all  my  aneasi- 


^  It  win  he  lonemhefed  that  the  Queen  had  arranged  that  I  should 
enter  into  comnumication  with  her  former  almoner^  M.  de  Fontangei, 
AicUniiop  of  Toulouse.  I  knew  Tery  little  of  him,  for  I  had  only  seen 
him  at  a  distance  in  the  National  Assemhly,  of  which,  like  myself,  he  wai 
a  nKmher.  I  was  on  the  point  of  risiting  him  when  he  came  to  me ; 
tke  Queen  had  already  gixen  him  some  explanation  of  her  purpose,  there- 
foe  we  at  onee  understood  eadi  othor.  I  proposed  that  we  diould  take 
a  walk  in  the  faiden  <^  the  TuOeiies,  in  <»der  that  we  might  talk  more 
at  our  case ;  1  found  lum  a  most  excdknt  man,  as  the  Queen  had 
deaezibed  him ;  he  was  exceedmgly  firank,  but  he  possessed  so  much  dis- 
cretioiw  that  all  feais  as  to  want  of  caution  were  perfectly  idle,  and  his 
gratitude  and  dcTOtion  to  the  Queen  were  without  boundls.  The  Ardi« 
hsshofs  who  was  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  relations  which  had  already 
been  estahlidied  between  ICrabeau  and  the  court,  expressed  a  ¥rish  to 
me  to  be  introduced  to  this  extraordinary  man,  if  I  did  not  see  any 
objection.  I  uAd  him  that  on  the  contrary  I  thought  it  absolutely  neces- 
sanr  that  he  should  see  Mirabeau  as  soon  as  possible,  and  consequently  it 
was  i^^eed  that  they  should  meet  at  my  hotd,  but  that  in  the  AssemUy 
they  ^lould  aroid  idl  a{^>earance  of  intimacy.  I  was  particularly  anxious 
that  all  money  matters  between  Mirabeau  imd  the  court  should  be  trans- 
acted aoldy  by  the  ArchlHshop,  so  that  I  lost  no  time  in  arranging 
a  meetii^  and  accordingly  they  dined  with  me  a  few  days  aflerwfuds. 
They  were  much  pleased  with  eadi  other,  and  Mirabeau,  who  felt  justi- 
fied by  the  consciousness  of  his  power  as  well  as  of  his  loyalty  in  counting 
upon  the  exercise  of  immense  and  irresistible  influence,  succeeded  in  in- 
s{Mring  the  Archbishop  with  the  same  sanguine  hopes  which  he  himself 
mtertained. 

'*  My  relations  with  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  continued  without 
iutemiption  till  the  year  1 791,  at  which  period  I  quitted  Paris;  scarcely  a 
day  passed  without  his  coming  to  see  me,  or  without  our  exchanging 
letters.  An  idea  of  our  great  intimacy  may  be  formed  by  the  numerous 
letters  whidi  I  received  from  him,  most  of  which  I  have  preserved.  The 
Queen  confided  nearly  all  her  thoughts  to  him,  and  nearly  all  she  did  and 
said.  She  had  spoken  to  him  in  reference  to  the  objections  which  I  had 
raised  concerning  the  settling  of  Mirabeau's  debts  by  myself,  so  that  when 
our  conversation  turned  upon  this  point,  I  explained  ail  my  reasons  for 
wishing  him  to  undertake  the  management  of  this  affair.  I  represented  to 
him  that,  in  consequence  of  such  an  arrangement,  Mirabeau  would  be 
made  to  feel  a  kind  of  deference  towards  him,  which  would  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  upon  his  (Mirabeau's)  character,  and  that  I  should  thus  be 
enabled  to  watch  over  his  political  conduct,  so  that  by  this  means  he 
would  be  kept  in  check  by  two  distinct  influences,  which  he  could  not 
fail  to  respect.  The  Archbishop  did  not  at  first  very  willingly  yield  his 
consent  to  this  plan ;  but  his  devotion  to  the  Queen  outweighed  all  other 
considerations,  and  at  length  he  agreed  to  do  what  was  required  of  him. 

Matters  being  thus  arranged,  I  placed  in  M.  de  Fontanges'  hands  the 
note  for  the  amount  of  208,000  livres,  for  the  arrangement  of  Mirabeau's 
debts,  according  to  the  list  with  which  he  had  furnished  me.  I  told 
Mirabeau  what  I  had  done,  while  at  the  same  time  I  assured  him  that  I 
had  had  his  interest  in  view,  inasmuch  as  he  would  be  brought  into  inti- 
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mate  connection  with  the  Que^^n's  real  confidant,  who,  from  having  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  her  every  day,  could  chcK)se  the  fittest  moments  for 
placing  any  papers  \i\  his  hands,  acquainting  him  with  any  information, 
&c.,  which  he  might  desire  him  to  possess.  This  connection  soon  turned 
out  to  be  of  great  od vantage  to  MirabeaUj  for»  besides  the  6000  francs 
which  he  received  monthly,  tlie  Archbishop  also  gave  him  300  francs  a 
month  for  a  copier,  M-  de  Comps,  who  was  not  his  secretary — M,  Pel- 
leiice  was  Mtrabeau'a  real  secretary,  but  of  him  I  ghall  have  occasion  to 
apeak  at  a  later  period  ;  it  was,  however,  important  to  pay  the  silence  of 
the  man  who  copied  Mirabeau's  notes,  &c.  for  the  court. 

"A  few  days  only  elapsed  when  the  Archbishop  again  came  to  dine 
with  me  at  my  hotel  and  meet  Mirabeau,  which  now  became  frequently 
the  case.  In  this  manner  the  Archbishop  learnt  many  thing?*  which 
afterwards  furnished  subjects  of  conversation  for  himself  and  the  Queen. 
Minibeau  on  liis  side  did  not  lose  any  opportunity  of  making  him  self 
valued^  for  he  imagined,  and  with  justice,  that  anything  important  which 
was  discussed  on  these  occasions  would  be  reported  to  the  Queen*  I  too 
was  well  pleased  with  these  little  dinner  meetings,  as  they  prevented  the 
necessity  of  my  often  seeking  an  interview  with  the  Queen.  I  must 
confcfin  that  Mirabeau  took  some  advantage  of  the  favourable  opportuni- 
ties which  these  dinners  afforded  him  to  bring  the  Archbishop  round  to 
his  own  ideas  ;  the  following  circumstance  is  an  instance  of  this  kind  : — 
The  Booksellers'  Company  in  Paris  was  labouring  under  some  pecuniary 
emitarrassment,  which  rendered  it  unable,  it  was  said,  to  fulfil  its  engage- 
menta.  Mirabeau,  as  a  literary  man,  knew  many  of  these  booksellers, 
and  was  anxious  to  be  useful  to  tliem,  as  well  as  to  compromise  M. 
Necker,  who  in  his  quality  of  Minister  of  Finance,  as  will  be  gathered 
from  the  papers  in  my  possession,  would  of  necessity  take  up  the  affair. 

**  Mirabeau  persuaded  the  Archbishop  that  this  was  a  happy  opportunity 
for  making  the  King  and  Queen  popular.  The  question  was  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  booksellers,  whom  he  represented  as  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  worthy  bourgeoisie  of  Paris.  By  picturing  the  misery  to 
which  the  numerous  working  class  employed  by  the  booksellers  would  be 
exposed,  if  thrown  out  of  occupation,  by  repealing  that  the  King  and 
^ueen  would  draw  down  upon  them  numberless  benedictions  if  they 
ae  to  the  succour  of  this  class,  he  succeeded  at  length  in  convincing 
llie  Archbishop  that  this  was  an  object  of  great  importance,  and  the 
""Jueen  of  course  place<l  implicit  faith  in  all  that  the  Archbishop  said. 
f  irabeau  drew  up  bills  and  petitions  for  these  booksellers,  to  whom  the 
Cing  gave  considerable  assistance  in  the  shape  of  a  loan ;  but  the  popu> 
rity,  which  Mirabeau  had  declared  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of 
rihia  step,  was  of  a  very  feeble  and  fleeting  description. 

*'  I  could  not  help  blaming  Miral)eau  for  giving  so  much  of  his  time  to 
private  affairs  when  such  grave  interests  claimed  all  liis  attention.  He 
epeated  to  me  exactly  what  he  had  said  to  the  Archbishop,  that  this 
ras  a  means  of  making  the  Court  popular  with  the  working  class,  where 
ay  the  greatest  physical  strength,  and  therefore  it  was  essential  to  win  it 
over  to  the  cause  of  royalty*  This  was  all  very  well,  but  unfortunately 
the  results  did  not  answer  to  the  promises.  1  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
Biy  vexation  from  Mirabeau,  who  declared,  however,  that  from  that  time 
be  would  never  propose  anything  to  tiie  Court  without  previously  con- 
sulting me.*' 
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First  and  Second  Galleiy.     By  George  GP- 


The  author  tells  us  with  modest  pride,  in  his  preface,  that  his  first 
**  Gallery  of  Littjrary  Portraits"  was  received  with  fnvour  by  the 
public^  and  he  has  aimed,  he  says,  in  his  second  collection  of  ptcturef^ 
at  a  tone  somewhat  more  subdued,  and  a  style  of  criticism  more  dtscri- 
miaating  than  in  the  former.  Mr.  Gillillan  did  well  in  endeavouring  to 
oiitigate  his  tone,  and  to  give  individuality  to  his  portraits;  but  he  hti 
not  succeeded  in  banishing  all  the  vices  of  bis  original  style» 

Mr*  Gilfillan  ts  evidently  a  man  who  warmly  sympathises  with  geithsi 
in  whatever  form  it  may  disclose  itself,  and  his  great  ambition  has  been 
worthily  to  s{>eak  the  praises  of  the  ingenious,  the  learned,  and  the 
great.  This  ambition  has  often  misted  him  into  a  sort  of  wild,  rhap- 
sodical, and  sometimes  incoherent  way  of  writing.  He  has  been  so 
thoroughly  determined  to  "  lay  it  on  thick,''  in  order  that  "  aomm  may 
stick,"  that  some  of  his  sitters  have  been  more  bespattered  and  disBgurea 
than  beauti^cd  by  his  handiwork*  A  form  appears  before  him,  tike 
Mr.  Disraeli*s  promised  happy  future  "looming  in  the  distance;"  it 
gradually  approaches,  he  rushes  towards  it  (Scotchman  though  he  be) 
with  ultra- Milesian  fervour,  and  if  he  does  not  now  and  then  embrace 
a  shadow,  he  sometimes  almost  stifles  the  object  of  his  admiration. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  GilQilan  has  undertaken  a  task  which  we  will  not 
say  he  is  incompetent  to  grspple  wilh^  but  which  required  at  his  hands 
a  more  earnest  and  conscientious  discipline  of  his  critical  powers.  It  is 
a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  justly  to  describe  and  to  apportion  the 
various  merits  of  more  than  fifty  men  ( besides  others  incidentally  men- 
tioned) small  and  great,  who  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  risen, 
clambered,  pushed  themselves,  or  been  pushed,  into  public  notice.  The 
title  of  a  great  man  to  such  fame  as  hb  contemporaries  can  bestow,  is 
a  matter  to  be  investigated,  and  this  is  a  task  to  whicli  a  true  criiic 
will  cheerfully  but  anxiously  apply  himself*  He  will  be  rather  less  apt 
to  be  cautious  of  his  censure,  than  to  be  chary  of  his  praise  ;  becan9e  it 
ia  of  some  importance  to  the  v>orld  that  the  real  dimensions  of  a  cele- 
brated man  should  be  settled  and  recognized,  so  that  no  counterfeit  be 
admitted  within  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the  immortals*  But  whf»n 
the  same  critic  proposes  to  furnish  a  *^  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits,** 
likenesses  of  lesser  men  will  appear  upon  the  walls,  and  a  spirit  of 
generosity,  indulgence,  or  kind  consideration,  will  almost  inevitably 
urge  the  painter  to  enlarge,  or  elevate,  or  re6ne,  the  features  of  ibcM 
smaller  notabilities* 

It  has  so  happened  in  this  work,  that  while  Mr.  Gilfillan  has  been 
showering  his  barbaric  jiearl  and  gold  upon  some  who  are  doubticM 
verv  grateful  for  so  haridsome  and  so  unlooked-for  a  contributioii,  1 
claim  to  the  title  of  a  man  of  genius  to  be  bestowed  on  no  less  a  person 
than  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  is  most  painfully  considered,  and 
after  much  scruple,  grain,  and  pennyweight  praise,  rejected  I 
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JtHiiof  straoge  are  some  of  the  critical  verdicts  of  Mr,  Gilfillan, 
W#4BU»t  give  one  or  two  inataDces.  "  Cain,"  we  regard,  ♦<  not  only  as 
Byron'a  noblest  production,  but  aa  one  of  the  finest  productions  in  this 
or  any  other  language,  //  w  suck  a  work  m  Mikon,  had  he  been  miser- 
aiil^  wtHiid  Jkuf€  wrUten  // "'  There  is  **  nothing  in  Shak^peart  superior 
to  his  conversations  with  his  wife  Adah  !  ** 

Now,  we  ask,  can  this  be  fairly  called  criticism  ?  Milton  must  have 
beeo  miserable  indeed,  and  mad  as  well  as  miserable,  before  he  could 
ha?e  written  such  a  drama  as  **  Cain,*'  and  he  could  never  have  written 
such  miserable  blank  Terse. 

The  "Isabella"  of  John  Keats  excites  Mr.  GilfiUan^a  admiration. 
**  Two  expressions,  instinct  with  poetry,"  cling  to  his  memory,  as  they 
had  years  ago  clung  to  the  memory  of  Leigh  Hunt,  We  give  one  of 
these  instances. 

'^  So  the  ctro  brothers  and  (heir  murdered  man 
Rode  pttst  fair  Florence — /' 

"  What  an  awful  leap  forward  of  imagination,"  remarks  the  critic,  "  in 
the  first  line  r'  This  method  of  anticipating  doom,  however,  awful 
though  it  may  he,  is  awfully  old.  "  I'm  lost;'*  *' 1  'm  a  dead  man;** 
**  1  'ra  kilt  entirely,"  are  old  favourites  on  the  melodramatic  stage. 

Lastly,  Shelley's  **  •  Cenci '  is  the  first  tragedy  since  Shakspeare  I" 
Elsewhere,  nevertheless,  the  critic  truly  tells  us,  that  the  principal  male 
character  excites  disgust.  And  so  he  does — a  furious  old  ruffiaUi  the 
£«roe  and  unlicensed  swing  of  whose  passions  had  made  bim  mad,  a 
circumstance  of  which  the  dramatist  was  not  aware.  There  is  a  tragedy 
similar  subjecti  written  by  an  obscure  dramatist   named  Philip 

issinger,  and  entitled  '^  The  Unnatural  Combat,"  which  is  a  little 
erior  to  that  crude  performance,  '*  The  Cenci/* 

Journal  of  a  Voyaob  in  Baffin's  Bay  and  Barrow's  Straits  in 
the  Years  1850-L  By  Peter  C.  Suiberland,  Surgeon  to  the  Ex- 
pedition,    London,  1852. 

Otir  readers  are  doubtless  well  aware  that  considerable  anxiety  has 
been  felt  by  the  public  as  to  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  gal- 
uid  enterprising  fellows  ever  since  1847,  when  the  third  winter 
» passing  since  the  sailing  of  what  began  then  to  be  called  **  the  miss- 
ing expedition  ;*'  nor  need  ifiey  be  told  that  since  that  time  several  expe- 
ditions have  been  despatched  to  the  Arctic  regions,  in  various  directions^ 
ia  <}ue8t  of  the  "Erebus**  and  *•  Terror,''  which  expeditions,  although 
commanded  by  men  of  the  most  extensive  experience  as  Arctic  voyagers, 
returned  to  England  unsuccessful. 

However,  in  1850»  the  Admiralty  despatched  an  expedition  to  Beh- 
ring^s  Straits,  and  placed  four  ships  under  the  command  of  Captain 
AttsttUi  that  he  might  investigate  Barrow's  Straits ;  and  it  being 
thought  advisable  that  the  experience  of  the  whaler  might  be  brought 
in  aid  of  the  Navy,  Mr,  William  Penny,  an  experienced  Dundee  whaling 
captain,  was  selected  by  the  Admiralty,  and  associated  with  Captain 
Austin.  Mr.  Penny  bought  two  new  vessels,  which  he  named  "  The 
Lady  Frauklin  '*  and  **  The  Sophia,**  and  proceeded  on  his  expedition. 
The  two  volumes  before  us  contain  a  journal  of  his  researches,  kept  by 
Dr.  Sutherland,  evidently  a  most  able  and  intelligent  person»  and  they 
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eonvey  a  bodj  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  infonnatioD, 
which,  however,  will  he  read  with  less  pleasure  than  anxiety,  till  the 
fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions  he  ascertained. 

The  sentiment  we  have  arrived  at,  after  a  careful  penual  of  tUs 
work,  is  one  of  strong  faith  and  hope  that  the  crews  of  the  **  Errims" 
and  *'  Terror  **  may  yet  he  restored  to  us.  Reasons  are  given  for  sod 
a  belief,  based  on  historical  facts  which  cannot  be  gainsaid;  and  wt 
need  not  point  out  the  value  and  importance  of  a  publication  suggestift 
of,  and  inciting  to,  further  and  even  more  zealous  efforts  to  preserfv 
our  enterprising  countrymen,  and  pointing  out  the  means  whereby,  and 
the  direction  in  which^  these  efforts  will  most  probably  be  successfbL 

Const ANCB  Tybrbll;   or,  The  Half- Sister.     By  P.  H.  Pepys,  Eiq. 
London,  1852. 

The  heroine  of  this  novel,  a  young,  beautiful,  and  noble-hearted  girl, 
who  has  been  a  very  little  spoiled  by  a  doating  mother,  is  the  heir-at- 
law  of  her  half-brother,  who  has  long  been  in  declining  health.  At 
his  death,  an  informality  is  discovered  in  the  disposition  of  his  estate 
which  vitiates  his  half-sister's  title  to  it.  Of  this  discovery  one  James 
Mason,  a  distant  relative,  and  a  rejected  suitor  of  Constance,  is  not 
slow  to  avail  himself,  and  with  little  ceremony  and  less  remorse  he 
turns  mother  and  daughter  out  upon  the  world  to  battle  with  the  evils 
and  to  encounter  the  trials  of  poverty.  It  might  impair  the  pleasure 
which  the  reader  is  certain  to  derive  from  the  perusal  of  this  excellent 
novel,  were  we  to  indicate  the  nature  of  these  trials,  to  reveal  how  they 
are  borne,  or  to  state  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  compensation 
which  at  last  awaits  them.  These  will  be  duly  unfolded  as  the  reader 
proceeds  with  still-increasing  interest  towards  the  termination,  which  is 
so  contrived  that  it  will  captivate  all  classes  of  readers. 

It  is  a  long  while  since  we  have  taken  up  and  determinedly  read 
through  so  good  a  novel  as  this,  or  one  so  well  written.  Without  an 
atom  of  cant,  or  a  moment's  riotous  indulgence  in  moral  superlatives, 
the  author,  with  great  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  good  feeling,  has 
calmly  and  gracefully  introduced  us  into  the  company  of  a  num^r  of 
people  who  impress  our  fancies  and  excite  our  feelings  strongly, — for 
whose  sorrows  we  mourn,  and  in  whose  triumphs  we  rejoice.  Seldom 
has  the  text  which  the  author  has  taken  for  the  motto  on  his  title- 
page— 

'*  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,'* 

been  illustrated  in  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  manner.  "  Con- 
stance Tyrreir*  reflects  great  honour  on  Mr.  Pepys  in  every  way. 

Blondellb  :  a  Story  of  the  Day.     1 852. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  author  of  this  remarkable  volume — and  it 
would  be  discourteous  as  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  him,  when  he  so 
frequently  reiterates  the  assertion — what  we  see  recorded  in  "  Blon* 
delle  "  is  pretty  nearly  a  literal  relation  of  eventa  which  have  happened 
in  high  life,  and  in  our  own  time.  That  worldly  considerations,  com- 
bined with  a  deferential  regard  to  aristocratic  exclusiveness,  enter 
largely  into  the  composition  of  marriage-contracts,  prepared  and  ful* 
filled  by  parents  who  inhabit   the   <*  far    west/'  we    were    perfectly 
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aware;  but  that  such  a  fear^l  sacnSce  of  a.  girl's  happinoi^s,  preceded  by 
such  a  shameless  abandonment  of  dignity,  honour,  and  bumart  feelings 
could  ever  have  been  consummated  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  in  the  regions  of  Belgravia,  is  wbat  it  pains  us  very 
greatly  to  beheve.  Who  Sir  Guy  Trevethan  and  Sir  Basil  Brooke  and 
his  lady  may  be»  we  know  not,  and  bavc  no  wish  to  know.  Far  from 
desiring  an  introduction  to  them,  we  should  be  by  no  means  flattered  at 
finding  ourselves  in  tbe  company  of  either  ;  and  assuming,  as  we  must, 
that  our  author  has  **  writ  his  annals  true,'"  there  are  few  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  in  whatever  quarter  of  this  great  metropolis,  or  in  any  of  its 
suburbs,  who,  confessing  to  a  knowledge  of  these  circumstance^^  would 
not  blush  to  own  to  even  a  casual  aequatutance  with  such  essentially 
low  and  degraded  monsters. 

There  is  extraordinary'  tah^nt  in  this  volume — talent  which  has  been 
quickened — vivified — inflamed  by  tbe  mingled  resentment,  contempt, 
and  scorn,  the  author  must  have  felt  of  the  wretches  he  hat  made  it  his 
task  to  hold  up  to  public  execration.     Let  them  pass : 

«  There  on  the  bed  of  trtrture  let  them  He, 
Fit  giu-bige  for  the  hell-hound,  Infamy;** 

whilst  we  pay  a  tribute  to  the  sorrows  and  sufferings— ending  in  the 
untimely  death  of  Blondelle ;  and  to  the  heroic  virtues  of  her  twin  sister, 
Emmeline.  Creations  we  are  told  they  arc  not ;  iben,  never  were  more 
charming  creatures  drawn  out  of  real  life  to  transcend  ihe  laboured 
patterns  of  fiction  and  poetry.  Neither  must  we  forget  Charley  Dal- 
lymple  and  Mary  Archer,  characters  which  are  drawn,  consideriag  the 
smaJlness  of  the  canvas,  with  wonderful  precision  and  distinctness. 

Were  **  Blondelle"  purely  a  fiction,  it  would  assuredly  obtain  an 
uncommon  success, — being  an  awful  reality,  all  eyes  will  be  turned 
towards  it« 


Tmx  Bsllk  op  thb  Villaob,     By  John  Mills,  Author  of  the  "  Old 
English  Gentleman/*     185?. 

Mr*  Mills  h  on  the  whole  a  pleasant  writer ;  but  he  cannot — or  will 
not  take  ibe  trouble  to — construct  a  good  plot,  and  he  seems  unable  or 
imwilling  to  give  us  any  but  long-stereotyped  characters,  **  The  Belle 
of  the  Village  **  is  a  very  rambling  and  disjointed  story,  and  sooth  to 
say,  as  a  story,  has  no  great  interest  to  recommend  it.  There  are  far 
loo  many  scenes  at  **  The  Harrow  and  Pitchfork,"  a  village  inn  presided 
oirer  by  a  comely  widow,  one  Mistress  Twigg,  a  lady  whom  we  have  so 
often  met  in  fiction,  that  we  cease  to  greet  her  with  that  warmth  which, 
lumny  years  ago,  she  may  have  kindled  within  us.  Neither  is  Corporal 
Cntmpv  nor  his  elder  or  younger  brother  (in  character),  the  old  Penin- 
sular,  much  to  our  mind.  Not  to  mention  that  such  characters  have 
been  drawn  over  and  over  again  (as  also  Jacob  Giles,  equally  a  philan* 
ihropist),  they  are  not  copies  from  nature;  but  imitations  of  warm- 
hearted fellows  who  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  pages  of  one 
of  our  most  popular  novelists,  such  warm-hearted  fellows  being  resus- 
citations of  those  clamorous  and  bosom-thumping  humbugs  who  figured 
on  the  stage,  and  raised  such  gallery  (and,  we  fear,  pit  and  box  too) 
«fiihusiasm  in  the  days  of  Morton.  The  character  of  Miss  Baxter,  the 
governess,  is  taken  directly  from  Miss  La  Creevy,  the  miniature  painter, 
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ID  ^  Nidiolas  Nicklebj.**  Squire  Woedbe  is  a  wretdi  who  nerer  eorid 
have  been  broogfat  to  rqMntanoe  upon  **  cuue  shown,"  soch  as  we  fiid 
it  hen ;  and  Dr.  Starkie  is  an  outline  who,  we  may  add,  might  have 
been  rounded  into  a  character. 

Mr.  Mills  is  oot  without  humour,  but  it  is  apt  to  run  into  extrs- 
Tsganoe,  and  to  degenerate  into  flippancy.  He  should  n«ver  haie 
presented  his  readers  with  the  two  bed-room  scenes  between  Dr.  Grinws 
and  his  lady.  There  is  no  humour,  still  less  is  there  wit  in  them ;  and 
they  are  suggestive  of  the  gross,  a  £uilt  which  we  hope  Mr.  Mills  will 
eschew  in  ftiture, — for  in  our  days  (and  very  properly)  it  is  not  reodilj 
pardoned. 

The  Lost  Inhkbitancb.     A  Novel     London,  1852. 

An  author  who  writes  an  autobiography  is  bound  absolutely  bj  the 
conditions  he  has  himself  laid  down.  He  must  tell  nothing  but  what  he 
is  supposed  to  know  of  his  own  knowledge,  what  baa  faUen  under  hb 
observation,  or  what^  told  to  him  by  others,  he  has  reason  t4>  believe. 
The  author,  on  the  other  hand,  who  proposes  to  tell  us  a  story,  relating 
to  John  Smith  and  Mary  Brown,  or  Lord  Listless  and  Lady  Fidget,— 
as  the  case  may  be — places  himself  in  his  chair,  tells  his  story  concern- 
ing these  persons,  and  calls  upon  us  for  our  belief,  our  sympathy,  or 
our  attention.  He  has  a  right  to  demand  either.  He  may  justly  claim 
an  absolute  dominion  over  every  character  he  chooses  to  call  up  before 
us.  It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  inquire  how  he  came  to  know  the 
inmost  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  creatures  of  his  will — why  it  is 
that  he 

<<  Rides  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm*' 

of  their  passions  ;  how  he  came  to  know  that  the  heroine  *'  wafted  a  sigh 
from  Indus  to  the  Pole  :**  he  is  the  enchanter,  and  during  the  influenos 
of  his  spell,  he  may  <*  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own." 

There  are,  however,  in  modem  fiction  literanr  **  lookers  on,*"  that  is, 
authors  who  profess  to  tell  us  what  (not  themselves  immediately  or  inti* 
mately  interested)  came  under  their  own  notice.  These  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  constrained  by  the  same  rule  which  binds  the  autobiographer. 
But  when  Mr.  Courtenay,  in  *'  The  Lost  Inheritance,**  tells  us  that,  at  a 
party  he  was  strongly  interested  in  Marion  Howard,  that  be  watched 
her  every  movement,  that  he  overheard  what  she  said  to  Mr.  Murray ; 
and  afterwards  proceeds  to  detail  a  conversation  which  took  place 
between  two  young  Templars  on  their  way  to  their  chambers,  and  after 
that  to  depict  many  scenes  at  which  he  was  not  present,  we  feel  that 
such  a  bill  is  drawn  upon  our  credulity  (to  use  a  commercial  illustration) 
as  we  can  by  no  means  honour. 

Setting  aside  the  fault  of  mechanism  in  this  novel,  it  is  a  very  good 
one.  The  characters  stand  out  with  tolerable  distinctness,  and  the 
story  is  more  than  commonly  interesting.     It  will  well  repay  a  perusal. 
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Mv  Mab  will  easily  iinagine  we  did  Dot  wake  very  early  next  morn- 
^g.  I  had  aat  up  till  very  late  writing  after  a  hard  day's  work.  Wc 
ib  awoke  suddenly,  and  found  a  couple  of  earabineros  standing^  at  ibe 
rfoot  of  our  beds.  We  started  up,  thinking  ourselves  arrested,  but  it 
I  appeared  they  had   only  come    to  inspect    our    passports,   whieh  were 

shown  jind  found  satisfactory.     H banded  a  paper  of  cigiiriilos  to 

ibem  from  under  his   pillow,  and  they  began  to  smoke.      There  was 

QOther  tap  at  the  door,  and  in  walked  a  tall,  long-nosed,  bushy-whisk^ 

iMn,  with  sharp  eyes,  glancing  rather  furtively  from  beneath  dark, 

liaggj  eyebrows.     We  soon  recognised  him  by  his  voice  to  be  roaster 

5of  the  grey  horse  who  had  bespoken  a  portrait  over  night.      He  begged, 

with  a  profusion  of  politeness,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  us  at 

^his  bouse,  which  was  entirely  at  our  disposition,  where  we  might  pro- 

Icee^  to  business.     He  seemed  slightly  uneasy  in  the  presence  of  ihe 

oldiers,  and  as  soon  as  we  told  him  tliat  we  would  wait  upon  him  after 

breakfast,  he  decamped^  with  a  sort  of  half  sliuk,  half  swagger.     When 

\  was  gone,  one  of  the  soldiers  said, 

**  May  I  be  pardoned  for  nay  curiosity   in  inquiring  what  business 
jour  worship  may  have  to  transact  with  that  man  ?  " 

**  Simply  to  take  his  portrait  in  water-colours/*  replied  H .  "  You 

e  by  our  passports  we  are  travelling  artifsts, — ^we  met  casually  on  the 

Aft  last  night.     Is  there  anything  against  him  ?  " 

**  W^hy,  not  exactly  against  him^  fur  there  is  nothing  proved  ;  hut  he 

'la  shrewdly  suspected  of  having  a  hand  in  two  or  three  murders,  and  a 

doxen  robberies  or  so.      But  he  is  sly, — indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  know 

some  few  points  more  than  the  devil, — and  we  have  never  yet  been  able 

to  lay  our  baud  upon  him/' 

With  this  the  carabincros  made  their  bows  and  departed.     Over  our 

[breakfast  we  compared  notes  on  our  dreams.     H bod  beeu  taken 

[up  before  the  alcalde,  and  received  sentence  of  death,     I  had  dreamed 

I  that  H was  shot,  and  that  I  had  sat  by  his  body  watching  the  blood 

leome  bubbling  out  of  a  round  wound  in   his  breast  so  fast,  that  the 

T  whole  dehesa  was  flooded,  and  turned  to  a  great  sea  of  blond  ;  and  then 

Ihe  body  turned  into  an  island*  and  I  wa^*  the  corpse  lying  upon  it. 

Though  I  was  dead,  and  in  a  very  ghastly  state,  lying  stark  aud  stiffs  I 

could  see   perfectly   well   that  a  shallop,    with  a   gleaming  suil,  came 

rlowards   roe  over  the  vermilion  sea,  and  I  lay  still,  knowing  that  my 

I  Mabel   was   in   that   shallop.      It  neared  and  touched  the  rocks  — she 

L recognised  the  corpse,  shrieked,  and  fell  into  the  sea.      I,  entirely  irre- 

tapective  of  my  social   position   as  an    inanimate  body.,  started  up,  and 

^ dived  to  the  rescue,  in  which  inappropriate  act  I  awoke. 

We  went  after  breakfast  to  our  respectable  friend'^  dwelling,     H 

drew  hiro,  and  I  persuaded  the  mournful  Rosita  to  let  me  lake  her. 
Slie  was  more  beautiful  than  we  had  any  idea  of  in  the  dark  the  night 
yau  XXXII.  b  b 
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before.  Large,  deep,  black,  flasbing  eyes^  and  tbe  ricbest  mass  of 
glossy,  raven  tresses.  Tbe  fault  of  ber  face  was  in  tbe  size  of  ber 
nostrils,  and  a  somewbat  fierce  expression,  wbicb  froni  time  to  time 
flickered  about  tbe  comers  of  ber  moutb.  Sbe  was  sad  now,  mostly, 
for  sbe  was  afraid  somelbing  bad  bappened ;  but  now  and  tben  the 
tbougbt  would  cross  ber  of  ber  Pedro's  baving  gone  to  visit  a  certain 
Concbita«  wbom  sbe  usually  mentioned  by  tbe  uncomplimentary  mck- 
name  '*  La  Zorra,"  (tbe  sbe-fox).  Sbe  talked,  in  a  rambling  sort  of 
way,  every  tbing  tbat  came  into  ber  bead,  all  tbe  time  I  was  drawing 
ber,  and  answered  all  tbe  questions  I  put  witb  perfect  freedom.  It 
appeared  tbat  sbe  bad  bad  a  most  severe  quarrel  witb  Pedro  tbe  nigbt 
before  be  bad  gone  to  Alcala,  and  after  it  bad  dreamed  be  was  dead. 
Wbile  I  was  colouring  tbe  portrait,  tbere  arose  a  sound  of  voices  outside, 
and  drew  nearer.  The  women  were  out  in  a  moment,  and  we  followed. 
Four  of  tbe  Guardia  Civil,  witb  a  borse,  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  men,  women,  and  children.  All  were  eagerly  pressing  round  and 
peeping  under  tbe  gay  Valencian  manta  wbicb  covered  tbe  bone's 
burden.  We  were  just  in  time  to  see  Rosita  dasb  frantically  tbrough 
tbe  crowd  and  tear  off  tbe  manta.  Sbe  shrieked  witb  a  more  terrible 
cry  than  I  bad  beard  in  my  own  bloody  dream,  and  fell  among  the 
horses'  feet.  Tbe  body  of  her  lover  was  slung  across  tbe  saddle,  with 
its  bead  and  feet  dangling  on  either  side.  They  bad  found,  and  recog- 
nised the  body,  and  corded  it  over  the  horse's  back ;  but  tbe  stiff  arms 
and  legs  stuck  out  awkwardly,  and  indeed  it  was  a  very  horrid  sight. 
But  you  have  had  enough  horrors  nearly  to  make  you  ill,  my  tender- 
hearted Mabel,  so  I  will  describe  no  more.  In  the  hurry  and  dismay  of 
our  host's  establishment,  we  disappeared  unobserved,  and  as  we  had  not 
been  paid,  we  thought  it  no  robbery  to  carry  away  our  drawings.  Mine 
I  send  you.  It  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of  ber,  but  she  never  sat  still  a 
moment.  

We  set  off  shortly  for  Arahal.  and  rode  by  an  old  convent,  tbrough 
olive  groves,  till  we  came  to  a  bare,  arid,  undulating  plain.  The  road 
skirted  the  mountain  range  at  about  three  leagues'  distance.  We  rode 
along,  conversing  on  tbe  strange  romance  in  which  we  bad  so  unfore- 
seenly  become  implicated,  and  congratulating  ourselves  tbat  we  bad  got 
so  well  out  of  it. 

Getting  tired  of  the  monotony  of  the  road,  and  tbe  uncomfort  of  oar 
rude,  straw -stuffed  pads,  we  dismounted,  hoppled  our  ponies'  fore-legs 
with  the  trabas  (a  soft,  woollen  bandage  in  the  manner  of  a  cow-tie),  and 

sat  down  to  smoke  by  the  way- side.     During  this  operation  H 'i 

pony  tried  to  roll  and  broke  his  traba,  whereupon  H calndy  ob- 
served that  this  escape  would  probably  form  the  adventure  of  tbe  day. 
To  this  I  agreed ;  but  suggested,  that  as  our  troubles  and  trials  would 
probably  come  soon  enough,  we  bad  better  finish  our  pipes  in  peace 
before  we  made  any  overt  demonstration  of  catching  the  little  beast. 
This  apathetic  conduct  turned  out  well ;  for  the  pony  soon  entangled 
his  legs  in  the  trailing  bridle-reins,  and  was  pounced  upon  by  bis  master. 
We  continued  our  course,  and  shortly  saw  Arahal,  an  unremarkable 

white  town,  on  a  slight  eminence.     H asked  me  how  far  I  thought 

it  was,  and  I  guessed  it  about  three  or  four  miles. 

*<  It  is  further  than  that.  Do  you  see  tbat  turnip-field  on  the  knoll, 
which  is,  if  anything,  nearer  us  than  the  town  ?  " 
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"  Y^ft — very  pkm  1  '* 

*'  Well,  that  turnip -field  is  an  olive- garden,  and  the  turnipg  are  great 
olive-trees/* 

We  now  had  passed  the  shoulder  of  the  mauntnin-spur,  and  behind 
it  wc  MW  A  town,  to  which  we  resolved  to  direct  our  steps  as  soon  m  a 
way  branched  off  to  the  right,  which  wo  surmised  could  uot  be  long; 
but  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  till  our  road  reached  ArahaL  As  we 
rode  up  the  hill  into  the  town,  the  sunset  was  gilding;  the  ruined  arches 
of  the  broken-down^  but  not  ancient,  churchy  and  doing  its  best  to  make 
this  unpicturesqiie  place  as  pretty  as  possible  ;  and  it  succeeded  very 
well,  for,  after  all»  everything^  depends  on  the  light  you  see  it  in.  The 
broad  valley  between  us  and  the  mountain  range  was  all  filled  with 
golden  splendour,  which  burst  in  upon  us  through  gaps  in  the  strag- 
gling street.  We  got  to  the  posada,  and  ordered  supper.  While  it  was 
cooking  we  studied  the  guide-book.  Here  we  discovered  that  thi?  town 
we  had  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  was  Moron,  a  celebrated  den 
of  thieves;  and  that  the  next  town  on  the  way  to  lionda  was  still  worse, 
no  other  than  the  notorious  Olvera  mentioned  in  the  proverb, — "  IVIata 
al  honnbre  y  ve  te  a  Olvera  **  (kill  your  man  and  get  you  to  Olvera) ; 
Mng  the  most  safe  and  congenial  refuge  for  the  desperately  wicked 
vMeb  Spain  could  afford.  However,  we  congratulated  ourselves  that 
if  we  had  less  safely  we  should  have  all  the  more  adventures  ;  and  our 
ntpper  being  ready,  and  we  very  hungry,  we  ate  ravenously  of  fried 
pork  ;  whicht  as  I  went  to  sleep  before  digesting  it,  gave  mc  an  indiges- 
tion, and  made  me  quite  unable  to  eat  any  breakfast  next  morning.  I, 
however,  foreseeing  that  I  might  be  hungry  further  on  in  the  day, 
sallied  forth  and  bought  a  small  loaf,  a  few  oranges,  and  a  bit  of  Dutch 
cheese,  as  a  provision  for  the  way.  We  were,  to  the  best  of  our  judg* 
ment,  overcharged  by  the  host  of  the  posada,  and  when  we  made  our 
indignant  protest,  he  appealed  to  a  most  sinister- loo  king  personage  with 
one  eye,  whom  we  at  once  had  picked  out  of  the  assembly  round  the 
chimney-corner,  as  the  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers.  This  impartial 
umpire  at  once  took  the  side  of  the  Stiior  huesped,  and  I  thought 

H and  he  would  have  come  to  blows.     In  the  end  we,  of  course, 

bad  to  pay.  As  we  were  departing,  the  bandit  captain  inquired  if  the 
buttons  (with  which  we  were  profusely  ornamented)  were  silver,  and 
ihii  settled  our  conviction  that  we  should  be  waylaid  this  day  if  any, 
Everytbing  seemed  unlucky,  1  felt  stck  and  ill;  and,  as  I  was  leading 
my  pony,  who  kicked  and  reared,  and  was  very  unruly,  out  of  the 
market-place,  my  alforjaa  rolled  off  his  back.  A  man,  who  came  for- 
ward civilly  to  help  it  on  again,  remarked  to  the  crowd  how  heavy  it 
was,  and  as  they  always  conclude  that  Englishmen  are  taden  only  with 
the  precious  metals*  this  would,  of  course,  afford  an  additional  incentive 
to  the  marauders  of  the  district.  We,  however,  had  all  our  pistols 
ostentatiously  displayed  in  our  fajas,  and  tried  to  look  as  fierce  as  we 
oouldf  in  hopes  they  might  think  us  dangerous* 

We  descended  the  hill  and  mounted.  So  full  were  we  of  the  idea  of 
robbers,  that  we  seriously  suspected  a  poor  roan,  with  a  donkey  laden 
with  pipkins,  whom  we  overtook  on  the  road,  of  being  in  some  way  or 
another  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  against  our  lives  and  property. 
The  road  across  the  valley  was  not  very  clear  at  best,  and  in  crossing  a 

Earn  we  missed  it,    After  wandering  about  some  time  we  came 
a  miserable  but :  hard  by  there  was  a  ml^rabW  \\U\^  ^^T^ew^ 
1. 


^j^^  THR  SADDLKBAGS;  OB, 

.    r    W  «*TN^^  1^  nuncraWc  little  man  hoeing  ^^^J""  ^  V 
p.^  .r  »»^  S*^^"'  ,  ,  ..^         j,^j  murt  bare  heard  us.  I  mde 

•''  'iT;  V    l^^^^h^  loft  hi.  cabbage,  and  c«ne  op,  looking 
•  ux>^,vr  '^      *r^  J  1^^       ^r^  inquired  our  way  to  Moron, 

'^'-rX^5l^S^  ^^^  ^e  was  about  to  make  a  job 

"^  ^    .  r^^J^^M.  K«*w  to  .peak  sharply  to  him ;  but  H 

^'  .T:  ^  .wi^^N  ixJ^-^ch  r.hom  .ome  coppers  would  noc 

r  .,  '  jr'li  •<  W  Mter  let  him  .how  u..     The  man,  Kemg 

^  :'''^*"    *v  \rL  -L^^     ranks,  immediately  began  to  beg,  and 

^.  w  iu  ^-^>^  ;i^^J ^raguo  and  want  of  money  were  the 

-  -^^*^'-'  .^  r  •  JH^  X^  S  J^vided  him.elf  in  England  witk 

,;.u.»iK^  ^^'K-;^'^  ^^*";   ^*7^^^  here  was  a  case.     He  imme- 

u.  .r  -^"H-^^^^^^"^^^^^^       ,tcH^ki«g  out  of  the  alfoija..  «id 

aiau.>  ;uuif>cu  jjff.  J^^     j^^,|,  ,>r,>,.tw^n* phytic  and  cookery.    Making 

^n  This  W^^^TS^^^  turning  over'the  leaves.      -  How  to  make 

^      duiuliinc^ .'  *  <bai  wouldn't  do.     «*  A  good  receipt  for  brewing  beer 

^^^br^vpeiiv^  a  ^mllou,"  «cc.,  but  nothing  was  said  about  the  proper 

^      o#'  tr^tiog  lertiar}'  ague.     Hereupon  I  was  called  into    consoHa- 

*****  ;uk1  I  *u^***ted  that,  "  an  he  had  never  tasted  blue  pill  before,  it 

Jk^IJ  jfo  near  to  remove  his  fit."     So  H di.charged  a  raking  fire 

^*  bW  pill*  "po°  ^^^  patient 

"  But,"  said  the  poor  man,  **  I  cannot  buy  your  remedies,  for  I  have 
uolbiug."  and  he  seemed  greatly  distressed  by  the  idea  of  losing  these 
««^derful  little  bullets,  on  whose  sovereign  merits  we  had  been  lectur- 
ing him. 

**  Never  mind  that,"  said  H ,  "  we  require  no  money  from  those 

who  have  none ;  but  it  is  the  custom  of  English  professional  men  to 
cure  everj'body  who  is  sick.** 

««  God  will  repay  your  worship,  most  benevolent  of  medicos,'*  said 
the  invalid,  with  a  meek  and  lowly  reverence. 

1  added  a  couple  of  quartos  to  give  the  prescription  a  flavour  of 
sincerity,  for  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  upon  reflection,  he  might  be  afraid 
to  take  the  pills  from  unknown  hands,  for  fear  they  might  prove  poison. 
The  huge  blue  pill-box  was  replaced  in  the  stocking,  and  we  proceeded 
by  the  instructions  of  our  patient.  It  was  about  two  o'clock,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  hungry  and  weak,  having  been  inwardly  deranged  all 
the  morning. 

About  half  way  to  Moron  we  got  off  and  sat  in  a  ditch  by  the  way- 
side under  the  huge  green  teeth  of  the  Aloe.  Here  I  ate  some  of  mj 
loaf  and  cheese,  but  did  not  eat  the  oranges,  for  reasons  which  I  will  not 
explain.  On  the  contrary,  I  seasoned  tho  simple  aqueous  contents  of 
my  bottle  with  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum,  which,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  "  most  benevolent  of  medicos,"  I  ventured  to  prescribe  for  my- 
self.   While  I  ate,  and  H smoked,  my  pony  obser\ed  a  great  herd  of 

horses  feeding  in  the  dchesa  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.     He  got 

his  feet  out  of  the  traba  and  galloped  away.     H had  bought  a  new 

one  at  Arahal  to  supply  the  place  of  that  broken  the  day  before,  so  that 
the  Cid  had  to  follow  the  Moor  with  his  feet  tied,  for  the  new  hopple 
resisted  all  his  efforts.     He,  however,  managed  to  go  a  surprising  pace, 

much  quicker  than  H could  run  after  him.    I,  being  an  invalid,  lay 

still  to  wait  the  result,  and  of  course  expected  to  be  attacked  in  H *. 

absence  on  the  model  of  our  former  day's  sad  experience.     By  the  way* 
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I  don't  think  I  have  told  you  that  we  christened  H \  pony  the  Cid» 

and  that  we  iotend  to  chriaten  or  rather  Paganise  mine  when  we  dis- 

5 cover  the  name  of  the  Cid's  principal  antagonist,  for  which  we  are  not 
sufficiently  extemporaneous  historians.  In  abeyance,  mhw  is  provis- 
ionally invested  with  the  general  title  of  "  Ibe  Moor,''  sometimes 
'Othello,  for  short. 
After  a  while  H returned  with  the  ponies.  He  had  been  helped 
to  catch  thera  by  two  horseherdst  who  were  tending  the  fJock  of  horaes. 
The  Moor  had  been  received  with  kicks  and  bites,  and  all  sorts  of  rn- 
^gutties  by  the  society  with  whom  he  had  amiably  desired  to  be  better 
Acquainted,  The  Cid,  who  was  an  older  hoof,  had  not  galloped  so  con- 
tdently  into  tlie  fray»  We  proceeded  and  were  within  about  a  league 
of  the  broad-topped  citadel  of  Moron,  when  the  Moor  became  unruly 
and  troublesome,  and  in  the  little  misunderstanding  which  ensued,  my 
saddle  slipped  round  and  rolled  me  off.  The  bridle^  which  I  still  held 
in  my  hand,  also  slipped  off,  as  tugging  hard  with  outstretched  noste  he 

got  hit  ears  squeezed  through  and  galloped  away.     H 1  who  had  just 

had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the  ponies,  ami  who  had  a  just  right  to 

complain  of  my  management  in  letting  the  little  beast  get  away  (for  I 

had  lost  my  temper  over  the  MoorV  Iroubleiome  caperings,  and  laid 

ut  his  head  and  e^rs  with  my  switch),  did  not  say  anything  about 

nhat  I  ought  or  ought  not  to  have  done«  but  with  great  patience  and 

good  humour  galloped  back  on  the  Cid  after  the  runaway.    1  carried  his 

mlforjas  and  mine  to  a  little  gully  in  the  dchesa,  whence*  through  the 

rustling  reeds  and  palmiLis,   I  could  see  the  ramparts  of  Moron.     I 

rote  up  my  journal  and  grubbed  up  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  palmita 

It  with  my  navaja.     When  I  had  eaten  it,  I  found  by  the  top  that  it 

a*  a  sort  of  lily  which  might  be  rank  poison  for  anything  I  knew  ;  for 

mj  anxiety  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  miitchief,  1  had  neglected  to 

examine  the  leaves  which  bore  only  so  slight  and  general  a  resemblance 

to  those  of  the  palmita*  that  I  wondered  how  1  could   have   been   so 

lid.     I  then  did  a  little  sketch  of  Moron  as  it  appeared  through  the 

I,  which  carried  me  on  without  impatience  to  H *8  return  with 

ih^  ponies^ 

We  ro<lc  up  into  the  town,  which  is  quaint,  antique  and  compact,  and 
to  the  Posada  delos  Caballeros,  a  very  good  sample  of  a  queer  old 
asstve  |)Osada.     The  stables  were  a  dark,  low,  heavy- vaulted,  round- 
arched  sort  of  cloister-crypl.     After  seeing  to  our  horses  we  ordered 
dinner,  and  sat  waiting  for  it  in  a  sort  of  deep  gallery  (something  like 
the  Rows  of  Chester),  which  ran  along  one  aide  of  the  crooked  little 
court-yard.     To  wear  away  the  time  we  got  out  our  sketch-books  and 
tried  to  get  the  crooked  angles,  and  nooks,  and  crannies  of  the  tenement 
into  perspective.     A  />rojn)s  of  the  h ketch-books,  1  delivered  from  the 
allery  a  neat  little  address  to  the  court-yard,  informing  all  whom  it 
might   concern   that   we   were  celebrated  artists   from    London*   come 
to  take  I  lie  portraits  of  the  beauty  and  valour  of  Moron,  at  from  three 
to  sii  reals,  and  that  nny  one  who  wished  to  have  a  portrait  must  give 
notice  overnight,  otherwise  we  should  depart  early,  and  Moron  would 
probably  never  again  enjoy  a  similar  opportunity. 

We  dined  on  eggs  and  salad,  and  bread  fried  in  oil,  then  went  out 
and  turned  up  the  main  street,  which  rises  with  a  genlle  slope  to  the 
foot  of  the  castle  hilL  At  the  end  of  the  street  and  below  the  castle  is 
a  nice-looking  church,  whoso  tower  reminded  us  mildly  of  the  Giralda. 


"?=r  suttcssags:  or, 

--    '«-'-:     .     t«    HB?   3incai  i*  rerv  steep  climbing.     The 

-?^    '         -.t    -i^rr-^nt  X   1  >L-vrj&a  one  patched  up  by  the 

*■  ■-— •«      i^ivrzL    ::r**   ^j«r5h     The  sun  had  disappeared 

-  :r     •-     ii'-    -ji*  -ziz^i  r****  or  the  western  sky  was 

.     -!  »i-    i    It:   ^rr*.  j»i  v'v-rt  jr  :ae  lown  below  us.   We 

^      '-.-1     ■■'.        "    T;;i::tiiTfr  v.r..-u  :*.m^.i"ded  on  one  side  the 

-rr*-^        r.  -. -i.:ra^  iu.   -2  laif  jtitfT.  "he  vasi  expanse  of  un- 

•^     -  -^^  =  -     • — -•>-  -arsiaT.::*:  •■•ot"  ii  wiere  the  Sierra  Moreoa 

■•!    *■  --^-a    ask   XT-J  Jtf  1  rr-lliazi  afterthought 

-  --  -     Ti.    -    i-i    r*T«.»s«^  -*-m-jAj  ■  :c  rei-re:  appeared  in  the 

-:-,—..; .-.-   .=•«   r.ci-Ufc»  c  si^f  >ree  cf  i2icr  ndimt 

■E    -r. ,  J*.    iL'*    :n:    r:c^-"''nu»  s;n^i  coli'T  fraa.  lie  sowv 

rs-     'i--—        ^      r--    'iaj*fs.  :»  x  =!ecpsssiry  ic  itL  tic  Tiraar 

-  .      -     :t  ^-ra-  .>:rr.-»a   jtf  2crTaem  consteiiaiioxi*  a:  -zi^  zijat, 

-^  r^'    :>••  ->j:^  lie  ra^rk  on  their  swift  winrs.  u  -rr.^  i^a 

■  •  ■  ■    -i      ;i  ri.'xv'ir.  ihei;ered  beneath   the  broad  vsc   ii  it 

...  ^     .   :;  ^-^li  pretiy  things,  and  sinjr  prottv  littt   ^ssLzda 

^      -  .  -s>  u:-:  ae  star*  as  they  «  piorcixi  :!:  >  r'xSlrc  v^i  r  jtb. 

,    ..     ^  .•.;xtf^  jrjrht,  making  beautiful  :be  r^ch;,  A:l"     "=i  i 

:    -  ,111    :»  •j:n:rs  I  imagine,  I  should  >jl^  ^  \o  \eur-i    -i^ce 

.*..'.   -:.:  ^-  oaJ  this  plain,  unvantishtxi  -vord  of  ou-  al-^ 

^..     ^  .:t.v  4re.  would  become  littlo  lvt;or  ihan  the  fiim-  jid 

.^  .>.^i  ji  1  rourwt's  talc.     I  am  gi^uiujr  slet^pv  and  musr  -  a 

a.  >.      n^si  ^e  down  as  I  am,  wrapinnl  in  nu  cloak  on  a  r-sL-n- 

^.v.  .:  V  .»a:cn  I  have  laid  together  on  iho'  tloor.      The  ^    ■.» 

^..,   :u.v;^  and  eked  out  with  a  folded  plaid  forms  the  le^  a=i 

.  ■:>  .1   ji.-ow. — Goodnight. 

.  :  SMU.'  :fthe  unpromising  preparations  I  described  las:  -  — 
,..  .  .i  jear  day-break.  Then,  feeling  rather  cold,  I  eot  u^'i^' 
r  >..r.  i::d  wcut  down  stairs  where  1  found  a  crowd  of  muie-*-." 
„^  .:.  .:  :ae  court  on  their  mantas.  1  rr^t  the  groat  archwar  V.^l 
u:  -^^  10  the  castle  to  sec  the  sun  rise.  The  mominr'i^ 
i:  •.r.o  top  of  the  great  tower,  while  l>hosphor  faded  m  ire 
.>,..-  .j>f.  ^^  the  mountams,  peak  after  peak,  were  touched  w--'- 
....->.  :;:-?.  while  the  baby  day  cropt  along  the  plain.  And  at  Isl^ 
:n  s..  .  ;-'*«.'  rrv^m  behind  the  mountain  range  and  cast  the  tall  shadow 
.^  \.  .-u  jcixs;?  the  land,  almost  to  the  horizon  ;  but  as  the  chorus  of 
v..  ::c  .XV4*  ^ri^w  louder  the  shadow  shortened.  So  I  went  down  and 
^v».x  .1  Axv.  or  barley  to  the  ponies,  and  ordered  chocolate,  and  wrote 

;».>  ^»>£N^:'.;>t.     II is  getting  up.     He  has  bmi  terribly  bitten  by 

h«:^     Ho  bid  a  mattress  which,  in  consideration  of  my  being  an  in- 
Ki*:.:.  K*  •AT^ted  me  to  sleep  on,  but  I  liked  my  own  inventions  better 

AN   .'  *A*  A  very  suspicious  looking  article.    II-I is  so  disgusted  with 

iW  Km^<  '.hat  he  will  not  stop  here  to  paint  a  customer  who  called  last 
4^».  A*  orv:or  a  portrait.     The  chocolate  is  ready, — ^farewell. 


>a 


V.tv:^  ill  among  the  mountains,  Mabel  mine  I  In  among  the  toppling 
,^H  :hat  lean  with  rugged  elbows  on  the  brink  of  rushing  mountain- 
^  xM^vs,  «ud  ^lass  their  overhanging  brows  in  dark,  clear  pools,  and 
i»t'  'v:y  trailing  branches  down  to  catch  the  floating  flakes  of  froth  as 
>v*\  \\Ki\  rvHUid  and  round.     In  among  the  tall  majestic  giantesses  of 
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Ibe  prime,  who  awfully  look  down  through  leagues  of  filmy  distance  on 
the  green  winding  valleys  and  ravines  of  the  fairy  laud  ibey  guard.  To 
woo  ihem*  clouds,  those  vague  and  mournful  bridegroom-gtmsts,  exiled 
by  the  lyratinoua  wind  from  native  occ^an  plaini*,  come  fiailing  sullenly 
before  the  howling  host  of  /Eolns,  and  here  find  they  a  refuge.  Here 
they  throw  their  long  pale  arms  around  the  stalely  maid  en  a  of  the 
Sierra,  on  whose  broad  bosoms  pillowed  they  weep  themgelves  away. 
They  perish,  but  leave  a  noble  race  of  rivers  that»  in  the  pride  of  youth 
ADd  led  by  an  inborn  instinct,  leap  joyously  down  to  the  sea.  Tbere 
liiey  enlist  among  the  turbulent  billows  that  clap  their  bauds  with 
a  fthout^  and  wrestle  with  the  blasts,  till,  alain  by  a  treacherous  smile  of 
ttiDfthiiie,  ihe  thin  and  vaporous  ghosts  are  dispersed  and  driven  away  to 
revive,  Anteus  like,  by  the  touch  of  their  mother  earth- 

1  read  this  little  poetical  fragment  to  H ,  thinkiog  it  (in  con- 

lideoce)  rather  fine.  And  he  heartlessly  says  that  my  rhapsodies  on  the 
8ierraa  are  old  saws.  You  know  Sierra  is  Spanish  for  saw  (as  well  as 
mountain),  ''which»  it  serves  htm  right  ^  for  bis  unfeeling  joke  to  have 
it  explained  before  his  face. 

In  order  to  mislead  any  of  the  blood-hounds  who  might  be  upon  our 
track,  leaving  Moron,  we  inquired  for  Saucejo,  and  set  off  by  the  map 
and  the  sun's  guidance  for  Oivera,  which  lies  in  the  contrary  direction. 
We  left  the  Rosa  Spur  to  the  right  and  plunged  into  the  heart  of  the 
*  Ils^  After  winding  in  and  out  and  up  and  down  rugged  and,  in  places, 
lOist  impassable  roads,  which  in  the  metaphoric  idiom  of  the  country 
;^led,  paths  for  partridges,  and  in  trutb  they  are  perdicious  enough, 
Ibund  ourselves  in  a  wild,  solitary,  picturesque  valley,  where  it  was 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  way  from  the  bed  of  the  rivulet  by 
which  it  ran.  As  we  were  threading  our  way  with  cautious  steps 
unong  the  boulder  stones,  we  saw  a  cloaked  horseman  overtaking 
ua.  A^  he  came  near  we  saw  he  had  an  escopet  slung  behind  his 
saddle.  We  immediately  settled  that  he  was  the  Roderick  Dhu  of  a 
uumerons  band,  and  expected  him  as  he  approached  to  blow  his  bugle 
and  raise  a  crop  of  bristling  muskets  from  the  thick  brushwood  which 
'ounded  us.  He  turned  out,  on  nearer  inspection,  to  be  au  amiable 
uug  squire  who  was  riding  to  overlook  a  cortijo  of  his  father'si  called 
^^  La  Gallena,*'  after  which  this  beautiful  valley  was  named.  I  gave  him 
a  cigar  and  his  heart  opened*  He  praised  our  ponies,  and  pressed  us  to 
bait  our  horses  and  descansar  (untiro)  ourselves  at  his  farm.  I  got  him 
to  tell  me  the  names  of  the  various  beautiful  and  fragrant  bhrubs  which 
clothed  the  vale  and  scented  the  gale  ;  so  that  in  the  voluminous 
volumes  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  familiarly  of  a  whole  fiimily  of  bar^ 
barous  Arabic  botanical  names,  such  as  rctama,  lantico,  lechera,  lomillo, 
aelfa,  Sec,  which  I  took  down  in  my  pocket-book,  with  notes  for  subse- 
auent  descriptive  scenery.  Our  friend  turned  off  to  his  farm,  where 
llie  valley  widened,  and  a  grassy  knoll  was  dotted  with  park-like  trees,  a 
linking  contrast  with  the  wilderness  surrounding  it.  We  dived  down  a 
ravine  which  seemed  most  in  our  direction,  but  the  path  soon  became  so 
aarrow  and  nigged  that  we  once  or  twice  thought  of  turning  back,  A 
great  red*legg^  partridge  ran  cackling  up  one  of  the  ^teep  banks,  and 
H— ,  who  is  a  good  shot  with  his  long  pistols,  pulled  one  out,  but  the 
bird  was  in  the  bushes  before  he  could  fire.  \Ve  came,  after  much 
rough  winding  work,  upon  the  venta  of  Zaframogon,  a  picturesque 
v«nu  Id  a  charming  valley.     Here  we  baited  our  ponies,  and  sallying 
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out  with  our  sketch-books,  set  about  selecting  a  point  of  view  with  all 
the  formality  of  consummate  artists.  We  drew^  and  dabbled,  and 
daubed  at  random,  for  we  neither  of  us  knew  what  colour  to  use.  We 
had  intended,  with  true  Prerafaelite  ignorant  audacity,  to  stick  to  nature 
and  paint  what  we  saw,  but  all  our  efforts  only  served  to  show  us  that 
we  couldn't.  Our  principal  stumbling-block  was  a  beautiful  mountam 
with  precipices  and  jags  of  grey  rock-  delicately  tinted  with  various  v^e- 
tation,  and  overdrawn  with  a  fine  transparent  veil  of  air.  At  last 
I  mixed  a  great  pool  of  lamp-black  and  indigo,  with  which  I  washed  the 
whole  landscape,  except  a  little  round  spot  on  the  sky,  by  which  process 
it  became  a  very  respectable  moonlight  piece. 

We  rode  on  along  the  valley,  which  had  now  a  better  road.  Indeed  we 
had  missed  the  best  road  in  the  morning  and  had  been  struggling  through 
inconvenient  but  very  beautiful  by-paths  all  day.  Crossing  a  green 
valley,  we  saw  a  little  boy  and  a  bull-calf  playing  at  matador  and  toro  to 
an  audience  of  five  cows  and  a  cow-keeper.  The  boy  had  a  stick  to  re- 
present a  sword,  and  as  the  calf  bobbed  at  him  he  stepped  aside  and 
poked  the  stick  at  his  shoulder.  The  cowherd  seemed  much  interested, 
and  alternately  cried  "  bravo,  spada,"  and  bravo,  toro,  as  the  sword 
or  bull  got  the  best  of  it.     Oh,  seeds  of  bloodshed  sown  in  infancy  I 

We  topped  a  high  level  of  mountain  road  and  saw  Olvera,  a  pyra* 
midal  group  of  spires  and  towers  crowned  with  a  pointed  castle  rock.  It 
seemed  much  nearer  than  it  was,  for  about  half  a  league  brought  us  te 
a  tremendous,  deep,  broad  valley,  whose  sides  had  to  be  gone  down  and 
up  before  we  could  get  to  our  resting-place.  The  flood  of  sunset  was 
beginning  to  break  in  billows  of  fire  over  the  ragged  sky-line,  and  the 
sun*s  beamy  skirmishers  were  knit,  in  a  last  struggle  ere  their  lord's  re- 
treat, with  giant  mountain-shadows,  as  we  dipped  into  the  great  gap  and 
left  the  sun  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  a  great  peak.  As  we  crossed 
the  valley  the  road  became  more  and  more  crowded  with  peasants  and 
donkeys  returning  from  the  field ;  and  as  we  reached  the  foot  of  the 
long,  steep  ascent  into  Olvera,  there  must  have  been  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  women,  and  children  to  climb  the  hill  with  us.  The  road  ran 
straight  up  the  mountain's  flank,  from  which  the  stony  ribs  protruded. 
As  we  ascended,  these  stony  excrescences  got  bigger  and  bigger ;  first 
as  big  as  waggons,  then  as  haystacks,  then  as  houses,  and  then  as 
churches. 

At  the  top  of  a  mile  of  steep  climbing,  the  straight  road  became 
a  corkscrew  staircase  street,  winding  in  and  out  among  the  huge  pro- 
truding hulks  of  rock,  patched  here  and  there  with  houses,  which 
seemed  in  comparison  as  small  and  frail  as  cobwebs  in  a  quarry.  Alter 
another  half  mile  of  this  corkscrew  street,  still  steeper  than  the  road, 
we  came  to  the  market-place,  from  whence  we  saw  the  castled  crag  still 
towering  high  above  us.  However,  wo  were  luckily  at  the  end  c^  our 
day's  journey,  for  here  we  entered  the  Posada  de  la  Plaxa.  It  was 
chock  full  and  in  a  great  bustle.  The  stable,  moreover,  was,  if  possible, 
still  checker  full,  and  indeed  two  mares  had  to  be  turned  out  some- 
where else  to  make  way  for  our  ponies.  My  little  beast,  who  is 
an  entero,  that  is,  an  untamable  little  demon,  who  on  all  occasions 
wishes  to  prance,  and  snort,  and  fight  with  his  compeers,  made  a  tre- 
mendous uproar  in  the  stable  going  in ;  and  in  passing  them  no  doubt 
very  much  shocked  the  nerves  of  the  unprotected  mares  who  were 
so  ungallantly   turned   out  for   his  accommodation.     I  gave  him  his 
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irley,  but  instead  of  eating  it  he  kept  pawing  and  whinnying  over  the 
•ore  tMicks  of  some  peaccdble  decrepit  old  mules  at  another  entero,  who 
snorted  back  contemptuous  defiance  in  return.     I  left  hira  to  g-o  and 
provide  for  our  own  supper :  and  after  my  manner  when  I  am  hungry 
and  cross,  began  to  order  everybody  about  in  a  great  hurry,  speaking 
with  much  authority.     The  landlady  seemed  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  making  an  effort  towards  getting  our  supper  ready^  hut  the  land- 
lady's SOD,  who  acted  also  in  the  capacity  of  Mozo  de  la  CuadraT  set  up 
his  bristles  and  said,  *'  Who  is  this  man  in  the  garments  of  an  arriero 
who  gives  himself  the  airs  of  a  grand  duque,  that  the  suppers  of  a!l  our 
guests  should  be  postponed  for  the  convenience  of  his  belly  ?  '*     **  I  am 
mn  EngUs^h  gentleman  and  hungry,  therefore,  though  the  sun  and  moon 
and  all  the  planets  were  brought  to  a  stand,  I  must  have  my  supper^  and 
that  presently/'     "An  English  gentleman  I  that  alters  the  case  greatly. 
I  judged  by  his  lordship's  accent  in  speaking  the  Castilian  (which,  by 
tbe  way,  his  lordship  speaks  *  perfectamente*),  that  his  lordship  was  an 
Italimn*     Ills  lordship  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  there  are  two  country- 
men of  his  arrived  here  this  evening,  another  lord  of  London  similar  to 
his  lordship,  attended  by  a  very  pretty  young  gentlemaui  who  shall  per- 
chance be  brother  to  his  excellency.     They  have  a  supper  in  prepara- 
tion, iDuy  rico,  partridges  and  rabbits,  with  a  dish  of  eggs  and  bacon ; 
there  will  be  well  enough  for  all  fonr^  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  your 
lordship  to  sup  with  your  countrymen/^     Ue  did  not  wait  to  hear  what 
I  had  begun  to  grumble  about  my  having  seen  a  considerable  number  of 
English  in  my  time,  and  indeed  the  mention  of  partridges  and  rabbits 
bAkDced  almost  that  natural  antipathy  which  an  Enghshmati  usually 
feela  to   encountering  another    Englishman    anywhere,    but    especially 
sbroad      My  eye  naturally  followed  the  now  obse(|utou3  Mozo  as  ha 
elbowed  through  the  crowd  toward  a  dark  recess  in  the  chimney-comer. 
I  felt  sure  there  would  be  some  awkwardness  from   the  exceedingly 
rieious  principle  on  which  our  self-constituted  ambassador  was  about  to 
i — vii.  that  Englishmen  meeting  with  one  another  in  a  far  country, 
lust  be  glad  to  sec  one  another,  and  eat  at  the  same  table.     Therefore, 
fling  it  was  better  to  be  impudently  than  bashfully  intrusive,  I  fol- 
lowed up  roy  corj}s  diplomaiiqur,  and  emboldened  also  by  hunger,  ap- 
proached the  awful  strangers.     The  Mozo  had  stopped  on  the  great 
bearth  to  rake  up  some  embers  which  smouldered  dimly  round  a  huge 
uty  log  something  of  tbe  size  and  shape  of  a  sheep  (and,  indeed*  with 
be  heterogeneous  company  of  sticks  around  it,  it  reminded  me  of  Isaac 
and  the  ram  caught  in  the  thicket),  and  was  giving,  in  a  sort  of  casual 
anner,  on  account  of  our  arrival.     Meanwhile,  the  twigs,  which  did 
Dt  understand  being  raked  at  for  nothing,  took  6re,  and  by  the  blaze 
saw  the  little  group  in  the  corner.     A  tall,  lathy,  good-looking  man  of 
Ive-and-twenty,  dressed  in  the  dark  zamarra  and  black  leathered  riding 
^'irouaers,  black  silk  faja,  and  a  jaunty  calanies  of  the   last  fashion,  sal 
smoking  the  cigarillo  of  patieuce,  and  watching  a  stout  earthen  jar 
among  the  embers  before  htm.     His  companion,  who  fully  came  up  to 
the  Iviozo*s  description,  as  "a  very  pretty  young  gentleman,"  seemed 
"ibout  fifteen.     He  was  apparently  wearied  with  the  day's  journey,  and 
ancd  with  his  glossy  auburn  curls  spread  on  the  shoulder  of  ihe  other, 
tho  held  him  tenderly  with  an  arm  round  his  waist,  and  now  and  then 
blew  sway  the  smoke,  and  peeped  down  into  the  innocent,  sleepy  face. 
He  teemed  to  take  very  little  notice  of  the  garrulous  relation  of  the 
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Mom.  fisverer,  at  kngth  be  casi  bb  eyes  aerow  die  Uaset,  and  our 
clances  aeL 

^  Aifiosi  Se5or  A ;  m'akgro  muchitsiiiio  de  Ter  a  V*','*  said  I, 

lor  I  sv  it  was  no  other  than  A »  who  was  a  great  friend  of  mine 

at  Cambridge,  though  I  have  seen  tctj  little  of  him  since. 

o  Adios,  senor,"  he  replied  in  Spanish;  ^  tambioi  m'alegro  yo,  pero 
\  no  m'acoerdo  de  V  tampooo  sabre  eomo  V^  oonooe  mi 


•^  Tore  d  gnsto  de  pasar  dos  o  ties  alios  de  mi  Tida  oon  Y^  en  la 

viireradad  de  Cantabngta  j  me  llamo  Jorge  Juan  C •** 

At  this  he  started  and  laughed  so  loud  that  the  sleepy  boy  started  ap 

and  we  shook  hands  OTer  the  fire.     At  this  moment  H came  op, 

too»  who  was  also  a  great  friend  of  bis.  Amid  the  general  ebuUitioD  of 
cofdialitTy  the  Moso,  who  had  almost  despaired  of  establishing  any  sort 
of  rdadons,  but  now  condoded  that  his  representations  had  suddenly 
taken  elfect,  oooceired  it  a  fit  time  to  effect  a  ooaliticm  of  suppers.    His 

suggestions  were  at  once  agreed  to»  and  in  the  meantime  A intro- 

dnced  to  us  his  3rounger  brother,  Juanito,  who  blushed  and  shook  hands 
— ^rerr  soft  hands,  more  like  a  lady*s  than  a  boy's.     But  I  was  busy 

asking  A fifty  questions,  and  took  no  notice  of  that  or  the  blush, 

and  went  on. 

*^  Why,  I  thought  you  were  to  have  been  married  to  the  lovdy  lady 
Jane  before  this^     I  heard  it  was  to  be  in  Noyember  for  certain.*' 
**  So  I  was  ;  but  she  had  the  scarlet-fever,  poor  child." 
**  And  so  Tou  left  her  to  recover  at  her  leisure,  while  you  travel 
about  to  amuse  yourself ! " 

"  Not  exactly,  —  but  they  are  dishing  up  the  oUa,  so  let  us  to 
supper." 

We  sopped  in  a  spacious  apartment  up-stairs,  whose  walla  were  bung 
with  frying-pans  and  gridirons,  and  other  utensib  of  cookery.  On  io- 
quiry,  we  were  informed  by  the  handmaid,  that  in  the  summer  families 
come  here  from  Ronda;  for  it  appears,  that  when  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sultry  plains  are  baked  out  of  their  cities,  and  come  to  Ronda  for 
fresh  mountain  breezes,  the  inhabitants  of  Ronda  come  up  to  this  still 
loftier  level,  and  this  is  then  used  as  a  kitchen.  It  turned  out,  in  the 
course  of  the  meal,  as  the  superior  perspicacity  of  my  Mabel  may  have 
anticipated,  that  Master  Juanito,  (who  had  got  into  a  great  perplexity 
under  cross-examination  about  Eton,  whence  he  was  said  lately  to  have 
emerged,  but  of  which  seat  of  learning  he  seemed  to  have  preserved 
▼eiT  limited  and  equivocal  recollections,)  turned  out  to  be  no  young 
gentleman  at  all,  and,  by  way  of  explanation,  was,  to  his  great  conftision, 

introduced  to  us  as  Lady  Jane  A • 

**  The  fact  is,"  said  A ,  '*  Johnny,  like  most  other  new  married 

young  ladies,  had  a  strong  desire  to  travel,  and  do  something  strictly 
romantic  I,  who  had  observed,  in  the  course  of  my  European  ex- 
perience, the  misery  and  bother  of  trailing  about  a  cumbersome  train  of 
serving-men  and  women,  immediately  laid  it  down  as  an  irrefragable 
axiom  that  nothing  romantic  could  possibly  be  done  with  a  courier 
and  lady*s-maid.  I  thought  this  would  be  final,  and  that  we  should 
have  gone  down  home  and  improved  the  place,  which  has  been  a  good 
deal  neglected  during  my  long  minority.  I  laid  out  a  very  pretty 
little  programme,  in  which  I  was  to  figure  as  the  gay  backwoodsman, 
and  Johnny  was  to  come,  stealing  like  a  sunbeam  in  among  the  crowded 
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boles,  to  surprise  me  with  a  nice  little  napkined  basket  of  eanilwiches 

and  grapi!s^  and  sit  on  mossy  mounds,  singing  *  Woodman,  spare  that 
tree/  while  I  thinned  the  timber ;  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  sadly 
choked  up*  But  Johnny  (who  is  getting  a  little  wiser  now  from  sad 
experience^  poor  young  man  I)  at  that  time  infinitely  preferred  romance 
to  reality.  She  observed,  with  some  »how  of  plauiiibility,  that  she 
could  do  without  her  maid  very  well,  (aow  that  her  bonny  brown  hair 
had  been  cut  short  in  that  cniel  scarlet  fever,  which  brought  her  within 
a  hair's  length  of  her  life,  and  was  a  distressing  case,  very ;)  that  is,  if  I 
could  fasten  her  dress.  Now,  if  there  is  a  strong  point  in  ray  character, 
it  is  an  inherent  aptitude  for  fastening  hooks  and  eyes,  especially  in  a 
small  cabin,  where  there  is  no  room  for  one's  elbows,  and  in  a  rough 
sea,  I,  therefore^  had  my  little  shrimp  of  a  yacht  got  ready,  and  we 
prepared  to  do  something  romantic,  upon  the  corsair  model,  in  the 
Mediterranean." 

"But  where  have  you  left  the  yacht  ?  " 

*•  Why,  if  it  had  been  possible,  I  ought  to  have  landed  ray  Princess 
Dorothea  Micomicoma  at  Osuna,  hut  as  Osuna  is  among  the  inland 
mountains,  it  could  not  be  accomplished.  Afler  we  had  seen  Lisbon 
and  Cadis  and  Gibraltar,  we  put  in,  in  stress  of  weather,  into  the  deep, 
sheltered,  rock-basin  of  Cartagena.  Here  we  went  ashore,  and  Johnny 
was  so  struck  with  the  gay  costumes,  which  are  certainly  more  pictur- 
esque  there  than  anywhere  else,  that  she  must  needs  get  fitted  out»  as 
jfou  see,  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ;  and  a  nice,  respectable  dress 
it  is  for  an  amiable,  interesting  young  gentleman,  of  sober  taste  and 
discretion.  Well !  after  a  masquerade  or  so  in  the  little  cabin,  with 
inysetf  and  the  cracked  looking-glass  for  audience,  she  was  so  much 
delighted  with  herself,  that  she  thought  it  a  pity  not  to  exhibit  herself 
to  all  the  Spains,  so  I  was  forced  to  buy  a  couple  of  nmles,  and  we  have 
been  on  the  tramp  ever  since," 

So  far  from  taking  the  part  of  this  cruel  and  perverse  husband,  we 
very  much  applauded  what  Lady  Jane  had  done,  and  inquired  if  the 
expedition  had  proved  satisfactory.  She  said,  it  was  charmiDg,  and  she 
was  quite  ready  to  ride  all  over  the  world,  They  had  ridden  by  Murcta, 
Lorca,  and  Guadix  to  Granada. 

'*  The  principal  romance  of  the  journey  was  at  Baza,  where  the 
posadero's  pretty  daughter  made  most  serious  love  to  master  Johnny,  so 
that  the  young  lady's  novio  was  terribly  jealous,  and  I  thought  there 
would  have  been  blood  shed  ;  for,  though  you  would  hardly  imagine  it 
of  the  young  man,  now  he  is  so  mild  and  modest  after  being  found  out, 
he  then,  when  his  imposture  was  unsuspected,  played  the  successful 
lover  with  a  most  theatrical  and  cockscombical  swagger ;  pointing  also 
bis  diaecmrse  with  many  appropriate  expletives  of  whose  meaning  he  is 
vhoUy  onaware,  but  which  he  has  learnt  on  the  road  to  introduce  with 
at  effect  into  the  genteel,  schoolroom  Spanish  which  he  brought  out 
nth  him.  From  Granada  we  are  on  our  way  to  Seville*  To-day  we 
left  Honda.  You  are  now  in  possession  of  our  history,  and  we  have  a 
fair  right  to  your  adventures.*' 

When  we  had  lit  our  cigars,  and  Lady  Jane  had  condescended  to 

accept  a  very  thin  little  cigarillo  which  11^ made  up  for  her,  I  pro- 

1  to  narrate  our  adventure  of  the  dehesa,  and  was  in  the  most  pal- 
pililing  part  of  it,  when  the  Mozo  came  up  in  a  flurry  from  the  stable, 
and  said  tiiat  my  pony  had  broken  his  baiter,  and  was  fighting  furiously. 
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I  left  If to  finish  off  the  story,  and  went  down  atnotig  a  great 

crowd  of  horses  and  mules  and  asses.  My  Uitle  demonio  had  broken 
awaj,  and  gooe  to  his  principal  enemy,  a  large  black  entero,  who  was 
luckily  tied  up  rather  tighter,  or  else  he  would  probably  have  killed  the 
little  ninny  before  I  got  there.  The  traba  was  fortunately  tight  on  the 
latter *s  fo relt^g^.  There  they  were,  snorting,  and  whinnying,  and  biting* 
and  trying  to  strike  one  another  with  their  forefeeu  The  Moor  at  last 
got  bis  manacled  hands  into  a  high  manger  to  which  his  enemy's  head 
was  tied,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  them  out  again.  At  this 
conjuncture  I  rushed  in  among  the  fray,  and  getting  bold  of  the 
remains  of  the  broken  halter  round  his  neck^  pulled  him  down,  and 
drew  him  struggling,  and  kicking^  and  rearing,  with  great  Tehemence, 
back  to  bis  own  barley,  and  tied  him  up  very  tight  between  a  pacific 
mule  and  the  Cid.  Soon  after  I  went  up-stairs  again  the  party  broke 
up.  A  broad  mattress  was  laid  where  the  table  had  been  ;  we  rolled 
ourselves  in  our  cloaks,  turning  the  esclavina,  or  cape*  over  our  head*; 
tbeu  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  mattress,  we  fell  back  like  tragic  heroes 
so  as  not  to  un swaddle  our  feet  in  lying  down.     We  were  considerablj 

eaten  by  fleas,      li next  morning  counted  forty-two  separate  bitrs 

on  one  knee,- — in  fact*  be  said  he  had  been  flead  alive.  Accordingly, 
we  got  up  at  sunrise,  and  while  our  chocolate  was  being  made  ready, 
investigated  the  little  level  ground  at  the  top  of  the  rock  city,  where 
there  is  a  large  building  that  contains  a  churchy  a  town-hall,  and  a 
school,  apparently  once  a  convent*  It  form?  the  massive,  mural  crown 
of  the  pyramid*  We  asc elided  the  castle  still  higher  np,  and  had  a  fitie 
view  of  mountaiu-tops.     On  our  return  breakfast  was  ready,  and  the 

A s    stirring.       We    breakfasted    together,    and    after     breakfast 

sketched  the  castle  apex,  which,  from  the  other  side  of  the  plaxa,  ap- 
peared high  above  the  posado*a  roof.  Here  fifty  or  sixty  inhabitants 
giitbered  to  observe  the  performance.  Lady  Jane  made  a  very  nice 
drawing,  and  we  a  couple  of  very  nasty  ones.  The  spectators  exclaim- 
ed with  womler  and  delight,  when  "el  joben"  put  in  what  they  called 
his  '*golpas  de  maestro"  (master  strokes),  and  kept  telling  one  an* 
other^  "There  ia  Juliana*8  chimney  I  That  is  the  roof  of  Pedro's 
Htuble,"  &c, 

We  said  good-by  to  the  A s,  regretting  much  that  our  routes  lay 

in  oppoi'itc  directions.  Down  the  other  side  of  Olvera,  and  up  over  & 
long,  bare  hill,  so  bare,  there  was  not  anywhere  a  shrub  to  cut  a  switch 
out  of,  and  we  were  about  to  make  a  rush  whip,  when  we  found  a  heap 
i>f  vine  cuttings  for  firewood  by  a  hut  on  the  roadside.  After  awhile^ 
we  came  to  a  cortija  picturesquely  perched  on  a  rock.  Here  we  learnt 
that  we  had  missed  our  way,  as  usuaU  and  were  going  to  Alcaia  de 
la  Calle  instead  of  Seleuil.  As  we  began  to  climb  a  very  long  and 
steep  mountain  flank,  a  slight  shower  came  on.  Looking  back,  we  saw 
a  view  which  was  cnjual  to  a  drop-scene  at  a  play;  and,  indeed^  in 
respect  of  the  rain,  it  might  be  called  a  drop-scene  itself.  A  great  shaft 
of  sunshine  slrearaed  through  the  broken  clouds  upon  Olvera's  fairy- 
palace-crowned  pinnacle,  which  gleamed  transparent  through  a  spangled 
robe  of  showers,  girt  with  the  rainbow  for  a  baldrick.     This  was  said 

upon  the  spot,  and  H— ,  who  has  a  fair  appreciation  of  everything 

except  jokes,  thought  it  rather  a  fine  impromplu,  which  might  be  ex- 
pandiul  with  eflect  iu  the  voluminous  voU.  Having  stumbled  on  these 
remarkable  places  by  accident,  and  without  any  particular  recommenda- 
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e  naturally  eon  eluded  tliat  the  whole  mo  up  tab  region  wa?i  full  of 
such.     Wbnt,  then,  must  Honda  be  herself,  the  queen  of  them  all? 

Of  course,  ray  enthusiastic  Mah  ia  prepared  to  hear  that  our  ap- 
proach to  this  city  of  refuge  for  the  suiugg-ler^^-this  massive  ganglion 
of  the  rugg^  and  inaccessible  paths  of  contraband  traffic — this  lofty- 
perched  eyry  of  desperados — climbs  by  interminable  staircase- roads  up 
precipitous  ziz-zag  ledges  to  a  fort  res  s-cresUnl  city,  terraced  in  and  ont 
among  the  jags  and  chasms  of  the  rock.  But  this  is  not  the  ca^e.  We 
rodt*  along  some  wooded  table*land  at  tlie  top  of  the  mountain  we  had 
climbed,  and  after  awhile  found  Alcala  in  a  dip — ^a  dismal,  poor»  wintry, 
grey  stone  village.  Here  we  baited.  On  our  way  to  Ronda  we  met 
with  nothing  remarkable  except  a  board  which  set  forth  that  a  caballero 
had  there  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  The  spot  seemed  emi- 
nently appropriate — a  rocky,  sudden  drop  in  the  road,  which,  if  the 
road  had  been  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  (for  which  it  seemed  more  adapted 
than  the  purpose  for  which  it  served,)  would  have  made  a  pictiiresque 
little  waterfall.  We  rode  down  it  carefully ^  and  without  accident  [t 
came  on  mi^sly,  and  we  put  on  our  cloaks  which  are  inconvenient  heavy 
things  to  ride  in,  though  they  certainly  keep  one  dry ;  we  were  rather 
impatient  to  get  to  Ronda   before  the  day  ended,   and  were  troltinsr 

briskly  on,  when  !I 's  pony  fell,  and  he  and  his  beast  all   enveloped 

in  a  voluminous  mass  of  cloak,  rolled  among  the  sand  and  stones*  I 
expected  to  have  to  put  up  another  board ;  but  he  got  up,  and  was  no 
worse.  Still,  Ronda  did  not  appear,  which  seemed  dij^tressing,  as  wo 
could  now  see  a  league  and  more  before  ns,  and  there  was  nothing  but 
a  g^reat,  blank,  round-backed,  ordinary  hill,  over  which  our  road  lay ; 
and  beyond  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  Ronda,  such  as  we 
fancied  Ronda,  could  not  ponsibly  he.  After  an  hourV  riding  we  got 
over  the  bleak,  round  hill,  and  rode  down  a  gentle  slope  into  a  strag- 
gling, unremarkable  town,  which  might  have  been  a  suburb  of  Bradford. 
Very  much  disgusted  we  rode  down  the  long,  sloping  street,  and  came  to 
the  Cristobal  Posada,  Here  we  put  up,  and  supped  and  grumbled.  The 
rain  bad  stopped,  and  the  broad  moon  was  rising  like  a  great  fire-bal- 
loon above  the  mountains,  the  silver  of  her  beams  frosted  on  the  snowy 
mountain-tops  around.  We  went  out,  for  it  was  cold  and  wretched  in  the 
poaada;  we  got  to  the  edge  of  a  very  deep  precipice,  which  falls  off  like 
a  treniendous  sunk  fence  from  the  lower  end  of  the  new  town.  We  also 
got  to  the  celebrated  bridge,  and  looked  down  through  gratings  upon  a 
liixy  depth  of  darkness,  where,  in  the  indistinct  abyss,  a  rushing  of  waters 
cboed.  The  view  from  the  bridge,  if  we  had  come  upon  it  in  a  state 
'  mind  unembittered  by  previous  disappointment,  might  have  struck 
Bs  very  favourably  ;  for  the  roaring  chasm  beneath,  the  broad,  shadowy 
ralley,  sunk  four  hundred  precipitous  feet  before  us,  and  the  moonlit 
^tnow  mountains  beyond,  formed,  no  doubt,  a  cleverish  combination  in 
their  way.  But  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  be  sulky,  and  growled 
i9X  the  whole  affair  ;  saying  that  the  chasm  was  no  better  than  Knares- 
orough,  and  the  torrent  a  mere  fizz  and  gush  of  soda  water.  We 
talked  of  writing  a  letter  to  the  "  Times,"  and  making  a  national  griev- 
ace  of  it;  recommending  Lord  Palmerston  to  insist  on  Ronda^s  being 
aken  back  as  a  counterfeit,  or  at  least  altered  so  as  to  come  up  a  little 
are  lo  thd  legitimate  expectations  of  the  British  tourist.     Farewell  I 
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Home-keeping  youth  hare  ever  homely  wits. 
Then  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age, 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Shakspeare. 

Early  in  the  August  of  1 SZ5,  I  left  Plymouth  for  Rome,  taking  the 
steamboat  to  Portsmouth,  and  the  coach  from  thence  to  London.  During 
the  water-passage  I  first  made  acquaintance  with  my  old  friend  A.  B^ 
whose  mansion  at  W — h  (one  of  the  finest  marine  residences  in  England) 
I  was  professionally  engaged  upon  within  the  last  few  years.  Like 
myself,  he  was  bound  for  the  Continent ;  but  when  we  parted  at  Ports- 
mouth, I  had  no  reason  for  expecting  that  I  should  now,  in  this  year 
1852,  rank  him  among  the  kindest  and  firmest  of  those  who  retain  my 
grateful  attachment. 

Staying  a  day  or  two  in  London  with  D.  B.  and  his  family,  I  embarked 
in  a  steamer  at  the  Tower  Stairs  for  Calais. 

There  was  on  board  a  lady  of  elegant  but  eccentric  manners.  She  was 
accompanied  by  a  medical  gentleman  and  a  lady-attendant.  I  was  read- 
ing Bums's  "Saturday  Night,"  when  I  heard  her  remark  (evidently 
intending  that  I  should  hear  her)  on  the  beauty  of  the  volume  from 
which  I  read.  I  turned  round  and  presented  it  to  her.  She  begged  me 
to  read  the  poem  aloud.  The  result  was  a  speedy  intimacy.  From 
talking  of  Bums  I  proceeded  to  mention  the  poetry  of  Byron,  when  the 
attendants  both  telegraphed  with  a  silent  but  earnest  intimation,  signi- 
fying, "  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  we  pray  i "  The  dangerous  theme, 
however,  was  started.  The  eccentric  lady  took  it  up,  taking  at  the  same 
time  my  arm,  and  walking  me  to  and  fro  upon  the  deck  to  the  tune  of 
"  Childe  Harold,"  till  I  was  more  sensible  of  fatigue  than  it  became  my 
gallantry  to  acknowledge.  At  length  she  went  forward  and  sat  down 
among  the  sailors,  where  she  sang  them  one  of  Dibdin*s  more  refined 
sea-songs.  She  then  lay  herself  along  on  the  inner  end  of  the  bowsprit, 
with  her  head  and  shoulders  over  the  water,  the  doctor  and  lady  holding 
her  by  the  feet  and  clothes.  In  this  position  she  quoted  the  lines 
beginning — 

<<  Over  the  waters  of  the  deep  blue  sea, 

Our  souls  as  boundless  and  our  hearts  as  free,"  &c 

The  performance  was  altogether  unique,  but  not  to  be  wondered  at,  con- 
sidering that  the  actress  was  no  other  than  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  ! 

Let  not  my  readers  be  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  having  all  the  details  of 
my  continental  tour  inflicted  upon  them  again  in  these  memoirs,  since 
they  were  published  years  ago  in  a  monthly  periodical,  under  the  title  of 
"  Sketches  by  a  Travelling  Architect."  I  will  merely  state  the  general 
impressions  now  left  upon  my  mind,  like  those  of  a  dream,  after  a  lapse 
^^  twenty-seven  years. 

have  a  vague  recollection,  then,  of  much  tedious  and  imcomfortable 
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travelling, — of  long  avenues,  paved  roads,  exhausted  patience  and  aching 
bones,^-of  diltQences  lumbering  after  herds  of  wild  animals  thmugh  days 
and  nights,  unrelieved  by  stoppage^ — of  lighter  carriages,  clubbed  for  by 
miscellaneous  traveller9,-^f  horse-aoldieri  occasionally  accompanying  us 
through  bandit  regions, — of  boats  and  bai^ges,  and  of  sledges  carrying 
eoache«  over  the  snowy  heights  of  Alpine  passes, — of  breakfasts  and 
•uppers  in  large  melancholy  inns, — of  frequent  risings  before  daybreak, 
and  wondrous  scenes  revealed  by  the  rising  sun, — of  deep  blue  hills 
masking  the  sunset, — ^of  gorgeous  golden  prospects  in  vast  valleys,— of 
\  bleak  tempests  on  lo(\y  mountainSj — of  seas,  lakes,  cataracts^  torrents, — 
'  of  little  cities  on  hills  and  great  castles  on  rocks, — of  goitred  creAitts  and 
malariated  squalor, — of  imperial  and  papal  splendour, — of  popiilousness 
and  fashion, — of  desertion  and  decay ,^ — of  contfasts,  in  short,  which  no 
Englishman  could  believe  in,  who  had  been  bom,  bred,  and  solely  located 
in  his  own  happy  country.  I  have  the  recollection  of  something  like 
'  England  in  the  sjiiall  towns  of  Switzerland ;  but  my  memory  of  the 
fc^^ggneral  face  of  the  country  in  France  and  Italy  retains  a  faint  sketch 
■^f  wide*sppead  desolation  and  insulated  sociality j  of  provincial  cities 
whose  old  public  halls  and  palaces  denote  departed  populousness  and 
wealth  ;  wliose  churches  alone  retain  their  niagnificencej  while  all  around, 
excepting  only  the  grass,  has  ceased  to  thrive, — of  certain  great  capitals 
whicii  seem  to  have  dra^vn  to  their  own  aggrandisement  what  once  gave 
life  and  happiness  to  many  a  country  town  and  village, — of  splendid 
private  hotels  in  those  capitals,  and  of  huge  decayed  chdtcaux  in  rural 
abandonment* 

Now,  I  have  in  my  retrospective  view  a  vast  city  which  seems  the 
▼ery  emporium  of  pleasure  as  the  business  of  life,  and  is  pre-eminently 
distinguished  as  the  **  grand  parade''  of  military  display.  The  inflation 
of  a  selfimagined  glory  distends  its  gilded  domes,  and  constitutes  the 
perfect  satisfaction  of  its  multitudes,  which,  though  radiant  in  the  cos- 
tume of  fashion,  or  clothed  in  rags,  are  happy  as  butterflies  in  the  forget- 
^  *ness  of  everything,  or  in  the  non-anticipation  of  anything  which  might 
iipcrate  even  to  qualify  their  pride.  Revolutions  and  restoration  have 
only  recently  passed,  and  there  is  no  thought  of  the  revolutions  and 
restorations  that  are  speedily  to  come.  The  city  is  the  great  theatre  of 
theatres.  Beautiful  is  the  scenery,  clear  and  bright  as  an  atmosphere, 
unsullied  by  coal-smoke  and  sulky  soot,  can  make  it.  Comprehensive  is 
the  drama  enacted,  for  it  involves  a  multitudinous  f/rawa//>/?^r#ow^  of 
courtiers,  priests,  soldiers,  actors,  dancers,  and  (frisei(€9t  not  temporarily 
assumiug.  but  even  playing  the  parts  they  have  been  bom  and  bred  to. 
The  one  person  least  like  an  actor  is  he  I  am  now,  "  in  my  mind's  eye," 
beholding  in  one  of  the  play-houses  on  a  Sunday  evening.  There  is  a 
singular  repose  in  his  majesty ;  a  chastened  tone  even  in  his  energy 
and  passion.  He  has  taught  his  audience  to  appreciate  this ;  but  the 
time  was  when  his  volatile  critics  regarded  the  sterling  character  of  his 
tmgic  power  as  indicating  that  ''he  had  not  le  feu  sttcre  I  "  He  has  a 
king  for  his  friend,  and  had  an  emperor  for  his  pupil.  It  was  possibly 
mere  chance  which  put  Napoleon  on  the  throne,  and  Talma  on  the 
ige  of  the  Theatre  Franeais. 

And  I  am  wandering  again,  with  vision  dimmed  by  time,  through  the 
itreets  squares,  and  along  the  quays  of  the  vast  city,  charmed  with  the 
•cenic  display  of  its  architecture,  but  not  learning  anything  substantially 
better  than  the  more  sombre  city  of  old  Thames  had  taught  me ,  and  I 
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,':\*cvr.:  r.n-  next  imperfect  reminiscence  of  the  French  Binning- 

Imrr       3 ;  .•«*  has  doubtless  objects  of  worthiest  interest,  but  I  chiefly 
riv-)r^:v.S^r  ihe  luxury  of  a  bed,  after  having  been  shaken  to  a  universal 
K"*.;*«^  by  ''^u'  ^y^  *"^  nights'  jolting   in — or  rather   on — a  broad- 
w  Reeled  elephant     Here  I  have  a  re-union  with  my  new  acquaintance 
A.  B.,  and  we  travel  onward  together  for  Genoa.     Looking  carelesslv 
iwm   the  coach-window  as  we  approach  the  entrance  into   Savov,  I 
express,  with  word  and  look,  astonishment  I     The  Frenchmen  laufrh'  at 
my  simplicity.     'Tis  the  first  mountain  I  have  seen.     So  near,  jndffinc 
by  its  altitude,  clear  outline,  and  dark  mass, — yet  so  remote  in  its  obli- 
teration of  detail, — I  seem  incapable  of  adjusting  the  eye  to  the  novel  and 
startling  object.     Not  more  surprising  to  me  had  been  the  first  sight  of 
the  sea  I     And,  now,  the  grandeurs  of  the  distant  heights  are  concealed 
by  the  close  precipices  of  the  deep  ravine,  as  we  leave  the  plains  of  one 
country  for  the  romantic  scenes  of  another ;  and  the  eye  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  overhanging  rocks,  and  mysterious  depths,  and  rushing  torrents, 
ofttimes  unseen,  never  unheard, — till  tlie  pass  of  Cenis  is  to  be  made, 
under  its  crowning  wonders  of  eternal  snow,  and  by  the  side  of  its  lofty 
lake ;  which,  in  my  supreme  ignorance,  I  take  for  an  evidence  of  the 
plains  of  Italy;  but  from  which,  to  my  yet  unequalled  wonder,  I  rapidlv 
descend,  and  descend,  and  descend, — foigetful  that  I  have  been  pre- 
viously a«-cending,  day  and  night, — and   therefore  now  feeling  as  if 
I  were  going  down  into  Europe's  lowest  level ;  while  strange  rock- like 
fonns  show  through  the  cloud  rents,  and  prove  truly  to  de,  what  they  re- 
semble, the  peaks  of  the  mountain  I     And  now  we  are  veritably  at  Susa 
— the  southern  foot  of  striding  Cenis — where  we  sleep;  and  onward  next 
day  along  the  plain  to  a  fair  city  of  gladsome  aspect,  and  as  regular  in  its 
direct  and  rectilinear  thoroughfares  as  a  city  of  Yankee-doni.     "  Ages," 
says  Landor,  "  are  the  telescopes  through  which  mankind  contemplate 
such  a  genius  as  that  of  Shakspeare,"  and  distance  is  as  necessary  to  the 
measurement  of  the  Alps.     From  the  heights  south  of  Turin,  I  am  now 
regarding,  over  a  radius  of  sixty  miles,  the  great  segment  of  the  Alps, 
which  extends  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Peak  of  Viso  to  that 
of  Rosa,  including  Genevra,  Cenis,  Iseran,  the  Bernards,  and  the  moun- 
tain monarch,  Blanc  !     Did  ever  barrier  so  mighty  arise  to  defend  south 
from  north  1     But  "  stony  limits "  can  no  more  hold  ambition^  than 
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lore,  at  bay  ;  and  your  HannibaU  and  Napoleons  have  therefore  Bcaled 
the  Alpine  boundarieg  with  as  determined  an  affection  as  carried  Homeo 
over  the  wall  of  Capulel^s  garden. 

Yet  away,  **  nor  let  me  linger  in  my  song/'  Pafls  then  through  Asti 
and  Alffsandria  (both  famous  in  modem  history,  and  the  former 
honoured  as  the  birth-place  of  Alficri).  Where  am  I  now  ?  The  d«e|r 
blue  of  the  Mediterranean  breaks  upon  me,  filling  the  arena  and  laving 
the  concave  of  a  vast  theatre,  whose  lower  part  tei;ms  with  the  multi- 
tudes of  a  proud  city,  which  ascends  the  receding  levels  of  the  cir- 
cumscribing heights  in  all  the  varied  beauty  of  palatial  and  temple 
architecture,  flowering  gardens,  marble  stairs,  and  balustraded  terraces. 
These  are  backed  by  still  ascending  vineyards  and  other  landscape 
charms,  terminated  by  the  summit  ranges  of  the  southern  Alp  and  Ap- 
penine,and  commanding  a  view  of  the  great  Corsican's  island  birth-place. 
•*  Genoa  the  Superb/*  is  not  a  misnomer,  as  it  applies  to  the  entire 
picture ;  and  many  are  the  distinct  features  which  are  worthy  of  the 
whole  I  but  J  have  still  an  impreasion  of  sulky  disappointment,  and  of 
021  indignant  sense  of  imposition  in  respect  to  its  "  streets  of  palaces," 
though  they  may  deserve  the  names  of  **  streets  *'  as  compared  with  the 
tsmm  of  hovels  which  form  so  great  a  portion  of  the  city.  Gorgeously 
lilted  churches,  used  as  music-rooms  for  eccleBiastieal  operas ;  stuccoed 
house-fronts,  with  fading  imitations  of  architecture  painted  thereon  ; 
•ome  rich  and  real  marble  exteriors ;  several  wondrously  splendid,  and 
^^niany  beautiful,  interiors ;  purlieus  of  the  lowest  order  of  Billingsgate 
^H|ii-port;  comforting  bits  of  dear  England  floating  at  anchor  in  the 
^^Mrboor ;  a  strikingly  lofty  light-house ;  and  an  impatient  desire  to  get 
^^■(•vay,  and  breathe  in  a  less  "  superb  "  locality, — such  are  the  residue 
^^nemories  which  still  exist  in  reference  to  the  farfamed  Genoa. 

And,  now,  I  traverse  a  coast-road  of  the  most  enchantirig  beauty,  and 

I      would  sleep  at  Spezia,  but  for  the  moschitos,  and  a  notion  that  a  scorpion 

f      or  tarantula  is  my  bed-fellow.     And  now  I  am  gazing  on  the  marble 

mountain  of  Carrara,  whence  all  the  sculptors  of  Europe  obtain  those 

'       Mocks,  which,  like  wombs,  contain  the  forms  of  tieautiful  things,  con- 

j       eeived  from  the  beginning,  and  yet  to  be  delivered  by  the  mallet  and 

ehjsel*  1  am  in  the  little  dukedom  of  Massa,  which  contains  a  town  and  a 

quarry,  about  eight  thousand  inhabitants  of  ordinary  breathing  Cliristians, 

I       and  thousands  countless  of  yet  imbedded  torms  which  are  to  pertple  the 

architectural  precincts  of  the  cities  and  palaces  of  the  world.     And,  next, 

I  paas  through  Lucca,  reading  much  of  its  objects  of  interest  and  im- 

portancet  and  of  the  herds  of  plasterers  and  **  image-makers "  which  it 

tends  forth  to  decorate  alike  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  poor  of  Europe 

with  cheap  claasics,  of  device  ancient  and  modem*     And  now,  I  proceed 

onwafdt  through  Pescia  into  the  realms  of  Tuscany,  till,  at  length  from 

the  rise  of  a  bridge,  between  wide  extending  plantations  of  the  oil-yielding 

olive,  I   catch   the  first  distant  glimpse  of  a  vast  tile-covered  dome,  a 

smaller  one  near  it,  a  tower  of  sovereign  beauty,    another  of  outline 

aevere  and  grotesque,  other  lowers,  and  one  spire-crowned,  several  vast 

cubical  and  embattled  structures,   backed  by  distant   hills,   rich   with 

evidence  of  productive  life  and  social  gladness.     1  am  approaching  the 

very  0ower  of  cities,  impressed  with  a  carelessly  gathered  notion  that  its 

general  and  internal  aspect  w^ll  be  one  of  an  appearance  light  and  gay, 

even  to  effeminacy*     I   look  for  "/air  Florence  "  as  for  a  lovely  and 

I       latighing  girl,  having  a  robe  of  gauze,  a  zone  of  silver,  and  a  head-dress  of 
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I  sm  before  her.     Masculine,  stern  is  her  aspect !     She  is  castle- 
like  Cjbelel       The  city  of  her  abiding   seems   the   honie 
it  detoipin^  men,  not  only  prepared  for  a  common  foCf  but  suspicious 
of  Cftdi  other.     The  paTeinenta  gleam  with  sunshine  and  the  people  with 
dieerfiihicss ;  but  the  paihuxs  and  public  halls  frown  with*  heavy  cor* 
beOed  parapet^  and  show  a  rock-like  seventy  which  checks  the  smile  of 
nailed  expectancy.    Strange  is  the  huge  Duomo  with  its  mottled  garb  of 
Uadt  and  white;  baromally  majestic  is  the  Palazzo  Ducale ;  but  the  stately 
tower  of  Giotto  is  of  lovely  grandeur,  blushing  with  the  red  inlay  which 
mini^  with  its  dark  lines  and  delicate  virgin  marbles,  and  looking  like 
a  precious  work  of  carved  and  coloured  ivory  I     Here  the  Lom bardic 
Qothic,  and  a  style  of  detail  peculiarly  native  to  its  immediate  locality, 
Stxike  tho  obiter   with  novel   suggestion,      A   proud    independence 
k  the  exprconon  of  the  city,  or  at  least  of  its  moi-e  prominent  archi- 
tecture ;  and  in  the  Ducal  Square,  under  the  beautiful  Piazza  d'  Orcagna, 
and  elsewhere,  exposed  to  the  **  skiey  influence*;,"  are  the   wondrous 
sculptures  and  bronzes  of  Buonarotti  and  Cellini*     Prison-Uke  is  the 
exterior   of  the    Palazzo    Pitti ;    but  its  interior  is  gorgeous  with  the 
illustrated  thoughts  of  the  painter  and  sculptor,     Tlirough  braseen  doon 
"  fit  for  the  gales  of  Paradise/*  we  pass  into  the  Baptistery,  or  gaze  with 
amazement  at  the  riches  of  the  Medicean  chapel     Here  we  behold  the 
creations  of  the  great  arch-vli?ye/o,  or  \ml  the  slirine  which  enclotes  his 
revered  bones.     And,  now,  we   ramble  through  the  long  corridors  of 
the  gallery,  filled  with  every  variety  and  every  age  of  art,  from  Praxiteles 
the  Greek,  to  Re}Tiolds  the  Englishman.     An  attendant  friend  points  to 
the  door  of  "the  Tribune/'  saying,   "there  ihe  is!"     I   enter,  and 
instinctively  take  off  my  hat*     I  *•  tre^d  softly,  and  speak  low,^' — for 
"the   statue   that    enchants   the   world*'   is   P^fore   me!     She  is   the 
centre  of  a  constellation.     The  precious  originals  of  great  things,  which 
the  graver  has  made  familiar  to  the  knowledge  of  all  who  have  eyes  to 
see  and  minds  to  appreciate,  are  around  her — on  the  floor— on  the  walls! 
For  catalogued  details^  see  guide-books.     Observe   the  spectatoni,  too. 
See  the   garlic-breathed  peasant,  moving  reverentially  among  *'  noble, 
gentle,  and  simple,"  feeling,  if  not  understanding,  the  spirit  of  the  objects 
around  him  ;  at  all  events  imbued  with  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the 
spirit  of  the  place.     Now  join  the  throng  on  LungoTAmo,  with  its  four 
bridges, — one,  so  beautiful.     Look  up  the  river  to  the  eastern  hills,  with 
Claude's  great  ruined  tower  in  the  mid-distance  ;  and  down  the  river, 
over  the  Ponte  S.  Trinita  to  the  snowy  white  marble  tops  of  the  Carr&nt 
mountains.     For  the  river,  it  lacks  translucency,  and  would  lack  water 
in  dry  weather,  if  not   politically  dammed  a   short   distance   onwards* 
In  its  stillness^  however,  it  mirrors  the  pretty  things  on  its  quays ;  and, 
among  these  are  included  carriages  filled  with  females  and  children,  the 
nurse,  in  her  gaily  coloured  and  conspicuously  fashioned  costume,  being 
the  leading  object  in  the  laughing  load. 

I  have  little  impression  of  any  architecture,  ordinarily  known  it 
''  Italian  "  at  Florence :  but,  as  before  intimated,  there  is  a  Florentine 
architecture  for  the  student  to  consider,  if  not  to  copy  ;  and  here,  during 
a  two  months*  sojourn,  I  took  stores  not  only  into  memory  but  on  to 
paper.  As  I  write  this,  I  look  with  honest  pleasure  on  the  fruits  of  a 
weak  but  earnest  industry,— on  drawmgs  which  revive,  in  tlie  minds  of 
returned  Irayelk-rs,  the  Duomo,  Campanile,  and  other  features  of  the 
place  which  it  is  their  joy  to  have  visited.     More  dreamy  is  tlie  recoUee* 
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lion  of  many  a  walk  outside  the  walk  of  the  diy^  somewhat  nrelancholy 
in  my  loneliness,  though  cheered  by  all-pervading  sunshine,  and  amused 
with  ike  lizards^  which  moved  or  stopped  as  the  passengers  did,  and 
made  the  grass  literally  glitter  with  emerald  life.  Gratefully  reniem- 
heted  is  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Johnson  the  banker,  and  also  of  one, 
whose  intimacy,  there  begun ,  was  subsequently  renewed  in  England. 
This  was  C.  A.  Brown,  at  that  time  one  of  the  writers  in  Lord  Byron's 
projected  Magazine,  "  The  Liberal/*  and  whose  clever  and  valuable  work 
on  **  Tlie  Autobiographical  Poems  of  Shakspeare/'  has  given  perpetuity 
to  his  name,  though  he  himself  is  no  longer  living.  The  only  startling 
incident  during  my  stay  at  Florence  was  a  sudden  (and  hy  me,  most 
unexpected)  performance  by  the  river  Amo.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
**  shining  river"  which  **  flows  on  ;''  but,  ordinarily,  the  sleeping  river 
which  lies  stilL  It  was  as  still  as  usual  one  evening,  at  tlie  time  I  lefl 
it ;  but  the  next  morning,  being  surprised  by  a  most  fearful  sound,  I  has- 
tened to  the  quays,  and  found  my  heretofore  shallow  and  quiet  friend  as 
fiill  of  muddy  water  as  of  mighty  rage,  rushing,  rolling,  and  tumbling 

ave  over  wave,  as  if  charged  with  a  "  fraught  *'  of  ten  thousand  por- 
poises.    There  had  been  heavy  rains  the  day  before. 

Mixed  with  my  Florentine  memories  are  my  first  attempts  on  the  guitar, 
when  '*  my  heart  and  lute"  were  jointly  cultivated  in  sweet  association, 
as  "  all  the  store'*  I  might  have  to  give  to  the  next  lady  of  my  love.  A 
lady  soon  appeared ;  but  the  usual  order  of  things  was  reversed,  for  the 
lady  was  the  wooer !  I  was  enabled  to  appreciate  the  coy  sensations  of 
feminine  modesty  ;  the  more  so,  because  my  wooer  was  singularly  sudden 
id  fervent  in  her  addresfies.  As  it  is  the  only  record  of  my  passive 
tions  having  made  a  conquest,  I  must  be  allowed  to  make  the 
inon  of  it.  Her  advances  began  to  assume  a  most  detennitied  aspect, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  put  myself  under  the  protection  of  an  asserted 
fidelity  to  some  one  else ;  an  unfortunate  pre-engageraent,  sealed  by  sacred 
vows,  however  subject  to  subsequent  rebel  desires.  To  my  new  admirer 
the  bare  idea  of  constancy  was  miraculous ;  but  she  respected  it  much, 

liough  it  only  left  her  the  more  enamoured.  Ignorant  of  Josepira  history, 
»he  thought  me  unique  in  my  virtue.  That  virtue,  such  as  it  was,  pre- 
"railcd ;  and  I  remained  true  in  my  allegiance  to  my  vowed  mistress,  who 
was  now  no  other  than  that  abstract  impersonation  of  the  imagining 
tlo  which  has  been  assigned  the  generic  name  of  the  *'  Spirit  of  Beauty." 
rere  critics  might  say,  that  my  Floreiitlne  *'  affair  '  was  not,  strictly 
■peaking,  an  example  in  point ;  not  because  my  worshipper  was  old  (tor 
I  hiive  been  in  love  with  a  woman  of  seventy- two);  not  l>ecause  she  was 
ugly  (for  1  have  been  utterly  enamoured  of  a  woman  decidedly  plain) ; 
but  simply  because  she  was,  without  exception,  the  most  triumphant 
example  of  the — I  will  not  merely  say  uninviting,  but  of  the — repulsive, 
that  ever  made  a  young  man's  virtue  secure  in  its  t/wassailed  integrity. 
1  ttmy  also  add,  that  I  have  no  visionary  remembrance  of  Italian  beauty, 
t^pects  woman.  It  exists,  doubtless ;  but  1  saw  it  not.  Again  ;  I 
looked  for  music  in  the  open  air  ;  1  found  it  only  in  the  opera  house,  I 
expected  to  hear  serenaderfl  emulating  the  pervading  harmony  *'  of  the 
;*  I  heard  more  hirdy-girdy-ism  and  discordant  singing  than  ever 
the  enTB  of  a  poor  poet  in  the  alleys  of  London.  It  happened 
the  year  of  Catholic  pilgrimage,  and  the  di»gu&tcd  welkin  was  ever 
lant  with  bagpipes,   played  by  dirty  devotees  before  street-comer 

ihrinefl  of  the  Virgin  I     More  pleasant  is  the  recollection  of  afternoon 
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TuninE  ^liemmt  pmmmi^  «f  the  OMrina,  where  the  Gimnd 

aaumc  ^sit  peAettiiMBt  aad  the  Pnaee  Bofghete  rode  in 

ii^jii  jy  FffipT^  hiULi  iiHieB  Ynj  Rnpiih  gfooois-     It  wu 

K  if  2e  BOB  sacv&eeBt  ojpUuei  mj  mmbitioD  eTer 

.  a  3anc  ggjiBHai  iii|i«  ffy»lig  enoq^  to'haTe  supeneded 

:3lt  ADCK  It  Sc  G«3q^ 

Ajd  3irv.  I  SB  4!L  Kj  VST  soodmidy  together  with  three  now 
thi  vA  Bfr  m  a  vfrftra-aDd-iMur  lor  Borne,  haTing  to 
vitt  EaoBBt  afa  JigftinBi  aad  ciriitj  rules  in  nz  diort  daji.  We 
~  .  &  a  Sfw  b9cs;  bet  I  dmld  hare  to  rder  to  my  traTel- 
EircxDii  i>  KT  crthiar  ahont  iu  Yiwid,  howerer,  b  the 
ut  raKSf  tbe  bkak  mrantain  of  Radico&ni  in  a  fiirioas 
■■■■I,  wiik  t£ie  wiai  h^>viag  agszmt  ooe  ade  of  the  carriage,  and  all 
^t  pMBBOBB  fuihoag  agasKt  the  other,  to  pieTent  its  OTerthrow. 
Bai^w  ai  Bet  the  feuM  a«p;  above  is  a  Toleanie  pik  of  crowning 
We  stjp  as  an  ion  near  the  ■onaut.  What  can  we  hate  to 
-  Aartfenc  thi  will,''  ajB  the  waiter.  '^  Very  weD,  hrii^  ut 
-  '  InnDe£aSe2y/  myi  the  waiter.  "  Wdl,  it  thia  ao-and^ 
eoodiig  F*^  my  the  femitfifd,  '  Soddenly,"  aara  the  waiter.  The  waiter 
appears  no  anofe.  Off  again,  and  down  to  the  baae  of  the  mountain, 
where  eotain  of  the  <fiic^les  of  St.  Peter's  snceesaor,  by  Tirtoe  of  their 
li^  to  the  key  of  keya,  open  aD  oar  trunks^  thoagfa  apparently  with 
fittle  modre  b^ood  that  of  ihuttii^  them  agairL  Bec^nning  another 
aacent,  we  oboerre  the  fefty  outline  of  the  town  of  Acqaapendente ;  in 
idatioo  to  whidi,  I  hare  chiefly  the  memory  of  the  yellow  aqieet  which 
b  left  on  the  coontenanees  by  malaria.  From  the  high  ground  beyond 
we  suddenly  look  down  upon  the  Lake  of  Bolaena,  with  ita  islands,  and 
margin  rood  punng  among  baaaltic  curiositiea  and  a  few  ruins,  and 
leadmg  to  JlontefiaKOoe,  where  we  wash  down  an  omelet  with  wine  of 
jastly-&med  exeeUence.  And  next,  af^iear  domes  and  towers,  seeming 
to  imply  that  Viterbo  u  a  city  of  size  and  importanoeu  We  are,  how- 
erer,  too  late  in,  and  too  early  out,  to  see  more  than  that  it  abounds  in 
churches  aiul  in  fountains.  Off  at  day-break,  we  pursue  a  somewhat 
tedious  way,  rejoicing  in  the  approaching  dose  of  our  journey.  Winding 
round  the  side  of  a  hiU,  we  are  told  to  look  out  A  few  minutes  more, 
and,  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  some  three  or  four  miles,  rises  suddenly 
before  us  the  huge  palace  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  bulky  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  ! 

But,  where 's  the  rest  of  the  city  ?  Is  St.  Peter's,  then,  in  a  suburb  ? 
Yes.  Down  the  hills,  and  across  the  Tiber,  and  along  the  flat,  and  so 
to  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  We  are  through  the  gate,  in  the  stately  circular 
piazza,  with  its  domed  twin  churches,  and  the  openings  of  three  diTeigent 
narrow  streets  before  us.  Wheeling  round  the  central  obelisk,  we  rattle 
along  the  central  street,  or  Corso  ;  then  in  and  out,  and  round  about,  to 
the  Dogana,  or  hall  of  inland  custom,  whose  front  is  formed  of  the  grej 
remains  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  Pius,  filled  in  with  the  modem 
work  of  some  Pius — Pope. 

Rome  ! — A  dense  and  rather  compact  modem  city,  occupying  about  a 
third  of  the  older  boundary,  the  walls  of  which  still  inclose  it ;  the  rest,  an 
irregular  hilly  space  of  grass,  garden,  tree  and  shrub,  including  many  insu- 
lat^  churches  and  other  buildings, — traversed  by  roads,  leading  to  some 
seventeen  or  twenty  gates,  and  strewed  with  ruins,  the  more  conspicuous 
of  which  lie  sometimes  clustered,  sometimes  at  large  intervals ;  a  few  of 
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principal  being  within  the  modem  chy,  and  the  Tiber  separating  the 

of  the  latter  from  the  western  quarter  in  which  stands  the  Vatican 

.  the  great  cathedral  of  European  Christendom.    Severa!  lung,  straight, 

nd  narrow  streets  ;  many  irregular  and  narrower  ones ;  a  vast  multitude 

Fnf  mere  lanes  and  alleys,  with  fragments  of  Imperial  ruins  here  and  there, 

[iftd  dirt  almost  everywhere.     Several   piazzas,  some   cheerful   enough^ 

hefs  fombro  and  silent     Fountains  of  every  degree  of  size  and  magni- 

abundance  of  rich  and  picturesque  architecture,  not  in  the  purest 

^toste,  and  much  that  is  l»etter.     Palaces  surrounded  by  mean  buildings  ; 

lias  in  formal  gardens,  skirted  with  pine-trees*     Churches  numberless; 

f-Jomea  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  city  ;  certain  of  these  churches 

Itnagniticent  even  in  comparison  with  St.  Peter*8,  and  some  of  them  stand- 

"tvg,  like  the  latter,  out  of  the   body  of  the  city.     Elevated  walks,  or 

tlutfonnst  approached  by  grand  stak-flights.     A  huge  round  castle ;  a 
audfome  bndge,  and  a  ruined  one.     Halls  of  Justice,  Art,  imd  Educa- 
itioiu     Mouasteries  in  all  the  more   open  quarters;  and,  transcendant 
[above  all  other  ancient  remains,  a  vast  amphitheatre,  capable  of  receiving 
the  entire  population  of  a  large  city.     Such  is  the  general  sketch  which 
my  memory  affords  of  Rome,  as  I  found  it  ui  1825. 

lam  out  of  doors»  during  the  finer  weather,  sketching  ail  the  antique 
remains  and  ruins  which  retain  any  architectural  detail »  for  much  is 
shapeless  brick  ;  or  I  am  in  the  long  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  mea- 
iiring  various  select  marbles  or  fragments  of  the  a!iti*|ue ;  or  I  am  in 
ay  little  room  in  the  Via  Fratina,  making  finished  drawings  from  my 
ketches.  Again  and  again  I  wander,  charmed,  under  the  great  and 
gpr^^us  vaults  of  St.  Peter's  ;  or  I  visit  the  studios  of  the  artists  and  of 
my  brother  students ,  and  daily  dine  with  some  thirty  or  forty  of  them 
in  the  eating-hall  of  the  Bocca  de  Leone.  Now  I  am  on  the  Monte 
Pincio,  to  see  the  sun  set  behind  St.  Peter's ;  the  great  dome  of  the 
Kthedral  looking  like  a  vast  inlay  of  lapis  kzulae  on  a  ground  of  gold. 
The  hills,  immediately  behind,  fringed  with  pine  trees,  are  all  as  purple 
as  the  great  church ;  the  huge  tambour  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  is 
greyer  in  the  mid-distance ,-  while  the  mass  of  the  city  below  becomes 
greyer,  colder,  and  more  neutral,  as  it  approximates, — saving  the  summits 
of  its  nearer  domes  and  towers,  which  still  participate  in  the  radiance  of 
the  moment.  Now  ]  am  pacing  the  vaulted  corridors,  or  rambling  over 
the  mouldering  galleries  of  the  Coliseum ;  its  varied  colouring  of  stone, 
brick,  shrub  and  tiower,  bright  in  the  full  radiance  of  day.  Now  I  am  in 
the  arena  of  the  same  wondrous  ruin,  whose  vast  fonn  —  half  bulk,  half 
tlctleton — rises  in  glittering  light  or  njysterious  shadow  under  the  magic 
of  the  moan  I  Now  I  wonder  by  the  Bullen  Tiber,  as  it  rolls  onward, 
•*  chafing  with  its  shores  ;*'  or  I  loiter  in  the  gardens  of  tlje  villas  Pamfili 
or  Borghese,  or  ramble  in  the  expanse  outside  the  walls  to  Constantine's 
noble  Basilica,  or  to  the  **  stem  round  tower  of  other  days,"  the  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella.  And  all  this  is  mixed  up  with  a  limited,  but  sufficient, 
enjoyment  of  social  companionship,  my  fellow-traveller,  A.  B,,  being  now 
my  established  friend. 

Charming  is  the  Roman  winter ;  but  I  am  occasionally  shivering  with 
cold ;  and,  what  with  the  alternations  of  sunny  heat  and  piercing  wind, 
and  tmnsitions  irom  the  moonlighted  arena  of  the  Coliseum  to  its  dark 
and  dank  corridors,  I  become  intimate  with  the  pangs  of  rheumatism, 
whicli  make  my  shoulders  ache  and  crack  under  their  wholesome  inflic- 
tion —  an  intlictiun  which,  by  the  way,  has  continued  its  intermittent 
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opemtions  ever  since.  There  is,  tlierefore,  much  exceptian  to  the  chamii 
of  tfiis  year's  winter.  Its  fre^juent  damp  and  bitter  coldness  are  felt  more 
especially  in-doors;  and  I  have  not  the  luxur}'  of  a  fire-place,  becauie  it 
demands  a  rent  which  I  cannot  aflford,  and  would  require  a  consumptioa 
of  wood  equally  forbidden  by  my  limited  means.  So  I  get  me  an -earthen 
pot  and  some  charcoal,  which,  I  am  told,  is  '*  prepared,"  and  therefore  in- 
nocuoys.  I  proceed  to  work  upon  my  drawings,  much  comforted  by  iu 
warmth,  and  labour  pleasingly  till  my  head  aches»  as  I  suppose,  with  too 
much  eloopmg  and  too  close  application  :  so  I  lie  down  on  a  bo&  to  doae 
awhile,  I  am  on  the  point  of  sleeping  1  A  leaden  dulnesa  is  over  mt  I 
A  strange  flavour  affects  my  lip  and  my  tongue,  and  I  start  up  just  tame 
enough  to  escape  the  slumber  —  from  which  I  might  never  have  awak- 
ened I  My  consequent  indisposition  is  severe  and  protracted,  and  1  lose 
my  faith  even  in  *'  prepared  "  cliarcoaL  Nor  is  tliis  the  only  chance  that 
may  prove  fatal  to  me;  for^  shortly  after,  walking  in  a  narrow  street, 
close  behind  a  led  horse^  he  Btrikes  out  his  hind  feet^  and  leaves  the  print 
of  his  muddy  shoes  upon  the  breast  of  my  coat  1  A  half  inch  neareTf 
and  death  would  have  struck  home  1 

It  is  a  morning  of  exulting  gladness,  and  four  of  us  are  off  in  a 
smart  canr*zia  for  Tivoli.  One  of  our  company  is  an  old  gentleman 
who  prides  himself  on  bearing  (as  he  does)  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Academy  President,  Benjamin  West.  But  his  historical  erudition  may 
admit  of  doubt,  whatever  may  be  his  knowledge  of  art.  He  attempts 
the  relation  of  an  incident,  "  which  occurred/'  says  he,  "at  —  at  — whyr 
pooh  1  —  what 's  the  name  of  the  place  ?  —  the  place  we  were  last  at  ?  " 
As  Florence  w^as  ** the  place"  we  had  recently  left,  and  the  latett  at 
which  we  had  sojourned,  I  suggest  the  name  of  that  city.  But  he  docf 
not  allude  to  any  locality,  or  to  any  period,  so  remote^  He  refers  to  a 
certain  obscure  spot,  known  only  to  the  classically  informed,  as  the  plaee 
where  one  Tully  spoke,  and  a  certain  Cseaar  fell.  He  means^  in  ^oft»' 
EoMK,  which  w^e  quitted  tw*o  hours  ago  ! 

Tivoli  I  The  congregated  variety  of  its  luxuriant  beauties,  water  won- 
ders, awful  precipices  and  fearful  caverns,  are  as  the  full  and  swelling  chodi 
in  an  accompanying  harmony,  of  w^hich  the  little  gem-temple  of  Vesta 
is  the  exquisite  melody  and  lofty  crowning  grace  I  How  may  a  small 
bit  of  architecture  make  a  great  scene  1  Without  it,  there  may  bo  much  ; 
but  with  it,  how  much  more  I  If  many  beautiful  localitiea  are  vulgarised 
and  scenically  injured  by  the  stonemason,  there  are  as  many  which  owa 
to  a  welKplaced  and  refined  piece  of  architecture  their  especial  chanctef 
and  charm,  more  particularly  when  ruin  has  mildly  operated  by  the  per» 
mission,  and  appai^ntly  under  the  guidance,  of  Nature ;  *'  leaving  thai 
beautiful  which  still  w^as  so,  and  making  that  which  was  not,*'  till  the 
carved  stone  and  the  natural  rock  are  wedded  into  one,  and  perfect  in 
their  unison,  Meeuenas'  ruined  villa  has  associations  connected  not  onlf 
with  Augustus  and  his  times*  Our  own  Wilson  has  left  us  to  love  it  a* 
one  of  his  favourite  themes,  and  Claude  also  has  bequeathed  to  ua  th« 
riches  he  culled  from  the  Vestal  temple. 

The  ladders  are  brought,  and  1  am  mounting,  and  scrambling  anJ 
measuring  the  temple  to  prove  the  meaeuremenls  of  others.  Well :  at 
all  events  they  are  near  enough  for  any  practical  purpose  ;  but  I  objen* 
that  when  architects  desire  a  certain  effect,  at  a  certain  distance^  in  rotiad 
l^uildings,  they  must  loam  to  distinguish  between  geometrical  elevation 

'  perspective  appearance. 
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But  where  is  Benjtiniin  West  ?  He  had  enough  of  Tivoli  in  one  half- 
hour.  The  cooking  was  not  promising,  the  beds  were  not  inviting.  He 
18  on  his  way  back  to  Rome  by  a  chance  retum-caniage.  Alas,  poor 
Ben  !  Before  he  emerges  from  the  woods  near  the  villa  D'Eete,  a  wild 
boBT  plunges  from  the  thicket, — hia  horses  take  frightj — the  carriage  is 
capsized,  and  the  luckless  Cockney  lies  in  a  ditch,  to  be  run  over  by  the 
dogs  of  the  hunters  I  He  wiahes  to  know  "  why  he  ever  left  Clapham 
Bht  ?  ^ — and  no  one  can  tell  him. 

,  wealthful  gift  is  the  power  of  the  eketcher*    An  English  lord  wished 

J  away  the  Tivoli  temple,  and  reerect  it  in  hi»  grounds  at  Noddy- 

R     Was  ever  such  a  rope  of  beauty  contemplated  !     Blessed  then  are 

hose  who  can  make  a  virtue  of  their  covetousiiess»  and  enrich  theitiEelves 

irithout  robbery.     As  I  pen  this,   I  look  upon  the  object  of  my  lord's 

desire  with  all  the  pleasure  of  possession,  for  it  hangs  before  me  in  all  its 

^best  phases,  and  still  do  I  behold  the  ruins  of  Adrian's  villa  and  the 

I  tomb  of  PlautiuB,  as  they  appeared  to  me  on  the  happy  day  I  sketched 

^iheni.     By  the  way,  the  latter  had  been  familiarized  to  my  sight  long 

f before  I  saw  it,  or  knew  what  it  was.     Often  had  I   noted  it  at  the 

I  bottom  of  the  common  blue  printed  wash-hand  basin,  and  it  was  in  the 

ktnemory  of  these  prophetic  ablutions  that  the  bridge^the  round  tower,  and 

he  cottage  hard-by,  instantly  proclaimed  themselves. 

We  are  now  on  our  return  to  Rome,  across  the  Campagna,  of  which  a 
more  masterly  and  poetic  picture  was  never  drawn  than  by  the  pen  of 
_Wr.  Ruskin,  in  his  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  "  Modem  Painters.** 
'"ft  are  standing  under  one  of  the  ruined  aqueducts*     Its  bright  brick- 
is  tlte  redder,  and  the  clear  blue  sky  the  bluer,  for  the  contrast  on 
either  side  tlie  sharp  outline  that  divides  them.     We  fancy  there  is  a 
^katek  hovering  near  ua.     It  is  an  ea^ie~in  the  distance — 

*''  Hit  broad  expanded  wingi 
Lie  calm  and  mntionlesii  upon  che  air^ 
A«  if  be  lloata  thereon  without  their  aid^ 
By  the  sole  act  of  hh  unlorded  will, 
Toat  bean  him  proudly  up  f  **  * 

^^at  more  do  I  remember  of  Home  ?  Mirth  in  its  excess  ;  pyro- 
technic splendor  beyond  imagining ;  ceremonials  overwhelmingly  impos- 
ing, in  spite  of  absurdity  ;  and  tragedy  in  its  deepest  dye  I  Now,  I  am 
eing  pelted  with  sugar  plums  in  the  dense  crowd  of  the  carnival,  or  I 
am  beJjibouTed  along  the  Corso  by  some  one  masked  and  wholly  disguised 
in  a  white  dress,  who  may,  for  ought  I  know,  be  a  vindictive  enemy  or 
&n  affectionate  friend  ;  possibly  some  grave  sculptor,  whose  name  is  to  be 
of  world-wide  repute,  or  some  sedate  artist,  who  is  to  become  an  E-A,, 
[if  not  entitled  to  the  additional  letter  P.  in  foremost  position.  Now  I 
on  a  balcony  overhanging  the  Tiber,  wondering  at  the  blazing  magni* 
cnce  of  the  illuminated  St.  Peter's,  or  startled  at  the  huge  gush  of 
"rockets  which  springs  up  from  the  summit  of  the  Castle  of  St*  Angelo, 
lo  rival  the  fire-fountain  of  V'esuvius  in  its  mightiest  play  I  Now  I  am 
ne  of  a  hundred  thousand,  bending  low  in  the  Piazza  San  Fietro,  as  his 
olmen  rises,  like  one  supreme  twinkling  star  in  the  glittering  firmament, 
pour  forth  his  rays  of  blessing  on  all  bcholdere.  Now  I  am  in  the 
I  del  Popolo,  on  a  sad,  dull  morning,  where  a  fearful  and  expectant 
crowd  of  persons,  whose  apprehensive  dread  contends  with    retentive 
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tt&  fiQiiiiu  1.  'wss^susd.  I'luu.  itfivuBB  tw  LooAfid  ctmiBmar%f  and  an 
i£slii(«^  -vio.  a  kroK:  ia  b  vaasiaBir  MBomfmaatd  jbj  an  avb- 
»«^»mg  WX3L  wS.  vs±  ^ao/Hed.  tamaaoaanem  of  lai 
*  -sitt  fSDif  MCftfifui  pneit  of  the  boor.  A  few 
,  aad^  mnai  j-g^Sam  csxs  isSfcrei  br  tke  ccafcjBui*  lor  the 
fOBvsa  rf  isut  Uffttin^jfTL.  :afc  ^ajfteg  lay,  *ftit  ao  hb  Airt^'  in  tcndcriy 
■nJir  f  ^  taifc  nc^a.  sul  paoBi  «a  a^'kaett  beisa  tbe  blo^.  **  Why 
aiLlaeR?  Siu  veciasjB*  oni  Kaacj  t»  theameiTct.  '^  To  nee  tbem  adC 
4i  5cL  Wac  ^xtt  msraeeer  ji<a,  m  dMc  iMiiiT  tbe  inibyce  of  a  defil ; 
ba  •£»  sBB^s2«ea  t*  3a  jp^i^f  >,  do  dbe  ome  fiir  juitiee  ake? 
WEI  :^  gBEnqacng^/trfwirT  cnlaJy  kokoa?  or  wiD  Uie  aoldiaB  le- 
tfzBL  tbor  iffMrSw  t  SscIt,  ictziboaiaB  b«t  kadt  tbk  ftsbion  of  Hi 
nwifr  t*  taa  inn  bivr  of  act ;  aod  tbea  'tviU  ibov  ha  okvcj,  and 
MBSOK,  wuan:  tfzacfe  tbn  k  tbii  itxaip  apparent  cm^  *  •  •  •  •  • 
It  ii  dne !  Ibe  Bsder  of  the  pneat  baa  Iwoi  aetad  orer  again.  Yet, 
*I  B^V  not  tbii  li«fief«,  widkont  tbe  ormnde  and  tiue  aToudi  of  mine 
mnt  tj^etJ  Ii  ii  dsoe,  and  more ;  lor  it  does  not  appear  that  tbe  prieet's 
bead  vat  o^  «£  and  that  bii  Kroad  anna  and  hg^  were  bong  op  to  a 
ni!  Eke  >ata  of  meat  in  tbe  ifaamUes !  But,  the  itorj,  aa  I  ^re  been 
iceectir  iniwwawi,  ii  not  complete.  There  was  a  tbgfat  fn^irtakf — not  in 
tbe  &ct  vf  tbe  mmder — bat  in  relation  umptj  to  the  murderer.  Tbe 
poor  boT  (presuming  sofaeeqiient  r^rt  to  be  true)  was  niNOCKNT !     The 

guLhr  paztT  is  said  to  hare  been  a ;  but  I  am  not  guficientfy 

streogtbefied  in  assmance  to  declare  acdo^     He  kept  bis  secret  t    ill  is 
dying  hour  and  then  eonfesaed  it. 


£NIOMA. 

Of  all  Britannia's  warlike  host, 
I  've  long  and  justly  been  the  boast ; 
Reversed  a  bitter  foe  become, 
I  *U  eat  him  out  of  house  and  home  ; 
Transpose  me,  and  if  still  in  doubt. 
Invoke  its  aid  to  find  roe  out. 

M.  A.  B. 
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In  the  year  1470,  there  was  at  Antwerp  a  celebrated  blacksmith,  who 
employed  many  industrious  and  able-bodied  workmen^  and  whose  forge 
rang  d4iiy  to  the  sound  of  the  hammer,  and  glowed  in  the  fierce  red 
light  which  imparts  so  fantastic  and  strange  a  character  to  every  object 
that  it  illumines.  Amongst  his  workmen  was  one  who  seemed  never  to 
hflTe  been  destined  by  nature  for  so  labonoug  an  employment.  He  was 
one  of  those  exceptional  beings  who  afford  striking  evidence  of  the 
power  of  the  will,  united  with  physical  debility ;  for  in  this  young  man, 
who  was  no  other  than  Quentin  Metiis,  it  was  moral  energy  that  sup- 
plied the  place  of  strength.  He  felt  that  it  was  art  and  not  labour  for 
which  he  was  <)ualified ;  yet  he  had  patience  to  resign  himself  to  his 
destiny,  and  a  spirit  of  emulation  which  taught  htm  to  excel  even  in  this 
laborious  profession*  He  was  the  blacksmith's  best  workman^  and  his 
master  loved  him,  despite  the  apparent  singularity  of  his  character; 
for,  inwardly  conscious  of  a  capacity  for  better  things  than  striking  the 
anvil  or  shoeing  a  horse,  he  did  not  share  the  habits  of  hisi  comrades. 
It  was  not  that  be  despised  them  ;  but  they  wearied  him,  and  when  once 
bis  task  was  done,  he  liked  better  to  be  alone  with  his  own  thoughts 
than  to  drink  with  them. 

One  evening  that  the  smith's  workmen  were  going  to  a  neighbouring 
tavern,  they  invited  Quentin  Metzis  to  accompany  them.  He  thanked 
them  kindly,  but  declined. 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  workmen  of  his 
companion,  when  Metzis  was  out  of  hearing. 

'*  He  is  in  love,''  was  the  reply. 

*•  Well,  what  does  that  signify  ?  That  is  no  reason  for  not  drinking ; 
but  rather  the  reverse." 

"  Very  true  ;  but  he  is  sad,  and  it  is  that  which  prevenU  him  from 
drinking/' 

**  Then  he  must  see  love  in  a  wrong  light ;  for  I  am  in  love  too,  and 
I  am  merry» 

**  Yes  ;  but  you  are  not  in  love  with  a  girl  who  is  too  rich  and  too 
handsome  for  you,  and  that  is  what  has  happened  to  our  poor  comrade, 
who  is  madly  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  will  only  bestow 
her  upon  a  painter ;  and  as  no  one  can  make  pictures  with  a  hammer 
and  anvil,  the  poor  fellow  is  quite  out  of  heart,  and  unless  the  father 
changes  his  mind,  which  is  not  likely,  Quentin  Metzis  will  probably 
never  marry  his  sweetheart." 

And  the  two  speakers  returned  to  their  bottle,  without  troubling 
themselves  further  about  the  sorrows  of  their  comrade. 

As  to  Metzis,  he  had,  as  we  have  «aid,  left  his  companions,  and,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  had  turned  down  a  well-known  road,  under 
the  guidance  of  his  heart  rather  than  of  his  wilh  Suddenly  he  stop- 
ped before  a  door  which  he  had  no  right  to  open,  and  concealing  him- 
self in  the  shade,  waited,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  house,  for  that  which  he  similarly  awaited  every  evening — for  that 
11       wkiob  gave  him  strength  for  the  toil  and  burden  of  the  morrow.    Then, 
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silent  gesture  had  answered  bis  gaze,  and  after  this  long* desired  moment 
of  happiness  the  window  bad  closed  again,  he  retraced  his  steps,  repeat- 
ing to  himself,  as  he  did  every  evening,  "  She  loves  me  {*  and  on  theie 
three  words  he  based  all  his  visions  of  the  future.     Sometimes  a  gl 
of  hope  shot  across  his  soul ;  but  when,  on  quitting  some  church  wb 
he  had  been  praj'ing,  he  contemplated  the  cAefg^cftFum-es  of  the  peri( 
and  reflected  that  he  must  do  as  much  before  he  could  gain  his  obji 
the  momentary  hope  vanished,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  impossible. 

Returning  home  afler  this  transient  happiness,  he  found  his  mother, 
whose  constant  prayers  were  for  her  son,  awaiting  him.  He  embraced 
ber  aflfectionatelyi  saying* 

"  Good  evenings  dear  mother-** 

*•  How  are  you  this  evening,  Quentin  ?  ** 

*'  Quite  wellj  thank  you,  mother/' 

And  embracing  ber  once  more,  without  perceiving  the  tears  w1 
rose  to  ber  eyes,  he  retired  to  his  chamber^  where  he  waa  alone  with  hi 
dreams. 

Hence  arose  the  long,  feverish  hours  of  watching,  in  which  the  work- 
man dreamed  of  art,  the  humble  blacksmith  of  glory,  the  unhappy  lovi 
of  love  ;  hours  which  consumed  half  of  the  night,  and  left  him  saddi 
and  more  powerless  than  before. 

There  are  sorrows  which  can  be  held  under  sufficient  control  to 
conceal  tliem  from  the  eye  of  strangers,  but  cannot  be  hidden  from  a 
mother*s  love ;  and  every  morning,  when  Metzis  went  forth  to  the  forge, 
his  mother  gathered  from  her  son's  pale  face  how  many  sleepless  hours  he 
had  passed.  Without  ever  having  learnt  it  from  his  own  lips,  the  poor 
woman  fully  comprehended  that  her  affection  was  no  longer  sufficient 
for  her  son,  and  she  waited  till  he  was  gone  to  let  her  tears  flow  without 
restraint. 

One  morning,  however,  he  was  so  dejected,  and  looked  so  deadly 
pale,  that  his  mother  would  not  let  him  go  out ;  and  in  the  evening,  at 
the  hour  when  he  was  wont  to  seek  the  spot  where  all  his  happiness 
was  centred,  he  was  too  feeble  to  leave  his  bed. 

The  reason  of  this  was  that  despair  and  discouragement  had  at  length 
overpowered  the  strong  will  which  had  struggled  against  them>  and  that 
his  scanty  hours  of  sleep  had  given  place  to  utter  sleepleasneaa.  He 
was  a  prey  to  one  of  those  illnesses  which,  varying  in  form  and  name, 
are  the  same  in  fact;  which  waste  the  frame,  dim  the  eyes,  and  wear  out 
the  heart. 

It  is  in  moments  such  as  these,  when  all  hope  forsakes  us,  that  we 
cling  to  the  blessings  which  still  remain ;  and  Quentin  Metzis,  unable 
any  longer  to  seek  the  daily  solace  of  a  glimpse  of  his  mistress,  turned 
for  comfort  only  to  his  mother  s  love. 

He  opened  his  whole  heart  to  her;  and  the  poor  woman,  who  had 
nothing  to  give  but  her  own  life  for  that  of  her  son,  perceived  at  once 
that,  unless  it  pleased  God  to  work  a  miracle,  that  son  must  die. 

One  of  his  brother  workmen,  who  often  came  to  visit  him,  reached 
his  door  one  day,  at  the  very  moment  that  a  procession  in  behalf  of  the       ^ 
sick  was  passing  along  the  street ;  he  held  in  his  hand  one  of  the  wood^^H 
cuts  which  were  distributed  by  the  members  of  the  brotherhood.  ^H 

"  Well,  Metzis,  how  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  blacksmith,  on  entering, 

**  Much  the  same,  thank  you.'* 

*'  I  have  brought  you  one  of  the  wood-cuts  given  by  the  brethren,** 
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**  What  for  ?  *'  asked  tlie  sick  man. 

**  To  cure  you/'  replied  his  frieud.  **  The  process  So  ti  m  behalf  of  the 
»ick  has  just  taken  place,  and  some  of  these  wood-cuts  have  been  dis- 
tributed ;  and  as  I  know  what  wonderful  cures  they  effect,  I  have 
brought  you  one/' 

••  But  there  arc  illnesses  which  they  cannot  cure,"  said  Metzis,  "and 
mine  is  one  of  those.'* 

**  Why  should  you  be  so  discouraged  ?  It  is  that  which  does  you 
harm.  Try  and  divert  your  miiid,  and  you  will  get  well*  If  it  only 
«enrca  to  occupy  your  thoughts  a  little,  tt  will  do  some  good.  Take  it, 
and  arouse  yourself  with  copying  some  of  these  figures  of  the  blessed 
saints ;  it  will  help  to  pass  the  time,  and  that  is  something  when  one 
IS  ill. 

The  bltcksniith  then  shook  hands  with  him  and  went  away,  leaving 
the  miraculous  woodmen t  on  his  bed. 

When  Metzis  was  alone  he  relapsed  into  his  usual  revene,  without 
appearing  to  remember  his  friend  s  words.  His  mother,  absorbed  in 
prayer,  was  watching  beside  him  like  a  guardian  angel ;  but  at  length 
perceiving  that  h«  was  falling  asleep,  a  rare  blessing  for  him,  she  rose 
and  left  the  room. 

WTien  he  awoke  he  found  the  wood-cut  still  lying  on  his  bed,  where 
the  blacksmith  had  lefl  it,  and  took  it  up  mechanically »  saying,  ^*  It  ts 
not  that  which  can  save  me  I  "  Yet  he  no  longer  looked  at  it  with  in- 
diOerence,  but  contemplated  it  first  with  devout  attention,  and  then  with 
prayer,  till  the  tears  filled  his  eyes,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  these 
cjuaint  figures  of  saints  smiled  upon  him,  and  whispered  to  him  the 
words  of  hope,  to  which  in  suffering  we  arc  all  so  eager  to  listen.  He 
dashed  away  his  tears,  regarded  the  wood-ctit  with  increased  attention, 
then  rose  from  his  bed,  went  to  the  table,  seated  himself,  and  began  to 
copy  the  figures  of  the  saints*  whose  countenances  still  smiled  upon  him. 
He  appeared  rather  like  a  somnambulist  obeying  the  dictates  of  some 
bidden  infiuence,  than  a  waking  man  acting  in  accordance  with  his  own 
will,  so  immoveahly  fixed  were  his  eyes,  so  low  and  feeble  was  his 
breathing.  Yet  an  occasional  smile  gleamed  upon  his  face,  for  now  his 
copy  began  to  assume  form  and  likeness  to  the  original — ^his  own  saints 
began  to  smile  encouragingly  upon  him.  It  seemed  as  if  the  miracu- 
lous cure  foretold  by  ihe  blacksmith  were  really  in  process  ;  for  Metzis 
bcffan  to  perceive  with  his  own  eyes  the  goal  of  which  hitherto  he  had 
only  dreamed.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  he  stopped  ;  drops  of  per- 
spiration stood  upon  his  forehead,  as  upon  that  of  a  man  awaking  from 
an  agitating  dream.     He  looked  at  his  work 

The  likeness  was  perfect — the  joy  had  well-nigh  turned  his  brain  1 

His  poor  old  mother,  bending  over  his  chair,  had  understood  all  his 
•ufferings^  entered  into  all  his  dreams,  and  doubtless,  while  her  son  had 
workedt  she  had  done  her  part  in  prayer.  Certain  it  h^  that  when  his 
task  was  done,  and  Metzis  roae^  he  met  the  eyes  of  his  mother  beaming 
upon  him  through  tears  of  joy — they  had  no  need  of  words  to  under- 
stand each  other,  and  were  soon  locked  in  each  other*s  arms. 

At  this  moment  his  visitor  of  the  day  before  made  his  appearance; 
Metzis  hastened  towards  him,  and  to  his  surprise  embraced  him  eagerly. 

**  You  have  saved  my  life,**  said  he. 

*•  How  so?" 

•*  With  your  wood-cut." 
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.  ^IiUlvAtinkecQaiabMk,- 
m  vttidk  Mecns  had  been  workings 
tbe  'iBi|Miil  vood-CBt  aad  tlfee  cop j. 
tke  ■irirlr  mas  obriooi  aad 
the  man  cf  kk  friend,  tJbt 
and  was  can* 


itkalbis  friend^ 
of  the  foel  bcfo«  lie  left  htm,  and 
r«oi 
ami  MnfiMai  vaaan,  vWo  waa   to   many  oolj 
i  oaw  rqac  edened  ■tkIC.'* 

■Bsc  }  rugiw  bcfecv  jOQ  are  qualiied  to  paint  a 
.  MoL  penagiiw  is  ta»  Meas  tiae  toot  wife  maj  grow  tired  of 
iMBnr  cae  wiaiw  «f  a  facBre  r 
-^^^ew-Hvas  feci 
-  Wci]^  has  vhac  have  joa  ( 
-*- 1  w«Bi.  »  I  hare  toui  jom,  to  the  father^  and  aaked  of  him  hb 

*  V«T  Batannr.* 

*  He  toud  mt  that  he  had  pnnaised  her  in  marriage  to  a  painter,  and 
conjd  not  grre  her  to  anr  other,  onkss  he  were  a  better  artist ;  aad 
when,  on  his  asking  me  what  I  had  done  hitherto,  I  told  him  that  I 
had  worked  in  iron,  he  langhed  in  my  faee.* 

~  And  what  did  yon  do?" 

-^  I  BserelT  said  to  him,  *  gire  me  six  mooths*  time,  and  if  in  six 
months  I  do  not  bring  joo  a  better  picture  than  your  son-in-law  elect, 
you  may  gire  him  your  daughter.'  He  went  on  laughing,  and  dial- 
lenged  me  to  do  it.  1  accepted  the  challenge,  and  I  am  going  to  set  to 
work  immediately." 

~  You  are  quite  right  there ;  you  should  strike  while  the  iron  is 
hot,'  said  the  blacksmith,  who  borrowed  his  figures  of  speech  from  his 
profession. 

^  And  now  many  thanks  to  you,  my  good  friend,  for  it  is  to  you  that 
1  owe  all  this.     In  six  months'  time  you  will  come  to  mj  wedding." 

And  the  two  young  men  parted,  the  one  to  go  and  tell  the  news  at 
the  forge,  the  other  to  commence  his  task. 
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Then  began  an  obBtinate  stryggle  between  the  artizan  and  the  artiiit, 
which,  as  it  became  more  arduous,  entailed  many  ao  hour  of  deep  dis- 
couragement, in  which  the  poor  votary  of  painting  gave  way  to  e^thaus- 
tion  and  despair  on  beholding  how  Utile  he  had  eflfeeted,  and  how  much 
yet  remained  to  be  done*  He  had  not,  indeed,  mistaken  his  callin^^  so 
strangely  revealed  to  him  by  the  wood-cut,  but  so  much  study  and  la- 
bour were  required  in  order  to  attain  his  end,  that  but  for  his  undying 
love,  for  the  gratification  of  which  renown  was  an  essential  condition, 
be  would  have  abandoned  his  design  as  impracticable.  But  time  rolled 
on,  and  Mel  lis,  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object,  disappeared  from 
bis  accustomed  haunts,  or  only  came  forth  occasionally  to  take  breath 
before  renewed  efforts.  At  length  he  reappeared  amongst  men,  pale 
and  wan  from  victory,  aa  others  are  from  defeat,  but  with  a  glance  of 
triumph  in  his  eye  beaming  with  the  consciousness  of  power  unalloyed 
by  pride. 

Six  months  had  completed  the  miracle  foretold  by  the  blacksmith,  and 
be  now  knocked  eagerly  at  the  door  before  which  he  had  so  often  k^pl 
his  hopeless  watch. 

**  Oh  I  is  it  you,  Metzis?*'  said  bla  future  father-in-law,  on  behold- 
ing him.  "  Your  six  months  are  passed^  and  you  come  to  acknowledge 
yourself  beaten." 

*•  You  are  mislaken^"  replied  the  artist,  "  I  have  still  a  fortnight 
before  me,  but,  with  your  leave,  I  had  rather  be  before-hand." 

"  Is  not  that  presumption  ?"  said  the  father. 

**  No  ;  it  is  only  very  natural  impatience  to  secure  the  prize  I  have 
laboured  so  hard  to  gain,  now  that  I  have  won  it/' 

"  Won  it?" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  The  proof  of  it  is  too  laro-e  to  bring  hither,  or  I 
would  on  no  account  have  troubled  you  ;  but  if  you  will  have  the  kind- 

Iness  to  come  with  me,  you  can  give  me  your  opinion  of  a  picture  which 
1  purpose  to  present  to  the  church  in  which  1  am  married/' 

The  two  men  went  out  together,  and  a  week  afler  Quentin  Metzia 
was  married,  to  the  great  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  the  smiths  in 
Antwerp,  before  an  altar-piece,  of  which  the  centre  compartment  repre- 
sents the  burial  of  our  Saviour  ;  the  right  hand  one  the  prest^ntation  of 
the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  at  the  table  of  Ilerod ;  and  the  left  hand 
one  St,  John  in  the  cauldron  of  boiling  oil.  This  painting  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Sisline  Chapel  of  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  performances  of  Quentin  Metzis,  In  front  of  the 
te  church,  which  contains  the  first  effort  of  the  painter,  is  to  be  seen 
tbe  last  work  of  the  blacksmith  ;  a  well,  of  which  the  wrought  iron 
decorations  were  shaped  with  the  hammer,  and  not  with  the  file. 

The  singularity  of  his  marriage,  his  previous  profession,  and,  above 
all,  bis  indisputable  talent^  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  Quentin 
Metzis.  It  is  always  an  attraction  to  the  public  if  there  is  something 
strange  or  poetical  to  shed  a  romantic  interest  over  the  man  whoso 
work;*  they  admire  or  seek  to  purchase.  The  English  have  this  taste 
in  a  peculiar  degree ;  thus  Quentin  Metzis  has  become  a  great  favourite 
with  them,  and  so  many  of  his  pictures  have  passed  into  their  hands, 
that  now,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  it  is  ditltcult  to  say  what 
^^L]iaft  become  of  the  productions  of  the  painter-blacksmith, 
^^f     Amotigiit  them,  we  may,  however,  specify,  besides  the  painting  before 
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boUi  of  tbem  to  be  fband  in  the  Florence  Gallery,  and  two  scenes  from 
the  life  of  our  SsTioor — the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  the  Christ  and  his 
Mother— lull  of  the  poetry  of  re^gion. 

His  other  works  are  so  scattered  that  it  would  be  impossible  here  to 
giTe  a  fist  of  them. 

Soch  was  the  life  of  the  blacksmith,  Metzis,  thus  epitomized  in  the 
Latin  Terse  upon  his  tomb : — 

««  CoiuiabijLBs  amor  de  Mokilire  fndt  Apdlem.** 

Quentin  Metzis  died  at  Antwerp  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  in  the  year 
1529. 

He  was  first  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Chartreux  de  Kie,  and  his 
body  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  foot  of  the  tower  of  the  cathedral, 
whore  his  monument  now  stands  with  this  inscription  :— 

**  QuivTivo  Mktzis, 

IVCOMPAmABILIS  AMTIB  PICTO&IiB  ADMIBATEIX 

GBATAQVK    FOSTEEITAS,    AVNO,    POST    OBITUM    SKCULARE 

€13.  I9.C.XZIX. 

POSUIT. 


HARMONY    OF    THE    UNIVERSE. 
(From  <A#  ItmRam  ^  AngeU  Mommq,) 

The  spheres  hare  music, — hearen  is  bat  m  Ijrs 
Whidi  sounds  iu  mighty  llaker*8  oeaselass  praise  ; 

In  unison  is  yon  vast  orb  of  fire 

With  all  the  varied  worlds  that  drink  his  rays. 

Ocean  hath  music,  in  its  ebb  and  flow  ; 

Its  low  deep  tones  and  loud  tumultuous  roar  ; 
Air  and  pervading  fire  in  concert  glow, 

And  in  the  thunder*t  awful  anthem  soar. 

The  breese  hath  music ; — all  that  walk  the  earth. 
Or  wing  the  air,  praise  Him  who  gave  them  birth. 

Day  telleth  Night, —alternate  hymns  they  raise. 
Shall  man  alone,  framed  like  th*  Eternal  Mind, 
Lord  of  the  world — no  voice  in  concert  find  ? 

Alone  be  silent  in  his  Maker's  praise  ? 

Eta. 
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Tmk  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Qtiiiite  wero  originally  occupied  principally 
by  U.  E.  loyalists  and  retired  officers,  who  had  served  during  the  late 
war  with  the  United  States^  but  the  emigration  from  Europe  has  chiefly 
consisted  of  the  poorer  class  of  Irish  Catholics,  aad  of  Protestants 
from  the  North  of  Irelaed,  settled  in  two  very  thriving  townships  in  the 
county  of  Hastings,  There  is  also  a  sprinkling  of  Scotch  and  English 
in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Comparatively  few  possessing  any 
eoiiMderable  amount  of  capital  have  found  their  way  here^  as  the  connty 
town,  Belleville,  is  not  in  the  line  of  the  summer  travel  on  the  lakes. 

The  scenery  along  the  shores  of  the  bay  is  exceedingly  beautiful  all 
the  way  from  Kingston  to  the  head,  where  a  large  river,  the  Trent,  dis- 
charges itself  into  it  at  a  thriving  village,  of  about  a  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, called  Trent  Port.  A  summer  ride  along  the  lower  portion  of 
this  river  presents  scenery  of  a  holder  and  grander  character  than  is 
often  met  with  in  Upper  Canada,  and  it  is  enlivened  by  spectacles  of 
immense  rafts  of  timber  descending  the  rapids,  and  by  the  merry  chorus 
of  the  light-hearted  lumbermen,  as  they  pursue  their  toilsome  and 
perilous  voyage  to  Quebec, 

Belleville  was  originally  a  spot  reserved  for  the  Mississagua  IndlanB^ 
and  was  laid  out  in  18U>  for  a  village,  when  there  were  only  two  or 
three  white  men  settled  among  ihem  as  traders  in  the  place.  It  was 
only  during  the  last  year  that  the  two  frame  farm*houses,  situated  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  were  removed  to  make  room  for  more  substan- 
tial buildings*  Belleville  remained  nearly  stationary  for  several  years, 
during  which  a  few  persons  realized  handsome  fortunes,  by  means  of 
large  profits,  notwithstanding  the  limited  extent  of  their  business.  It 
at  length  began  to  grow  in  importance  as  the  line  country  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood was  cleared  and  rendered  productive. 

In  1839,  when  the  county  of  Hastings  was  set  apart  from  the  Mid- 
land district,  under  the  name  of  the  District  of  Victoria,  and  Belleville 
became  the  District  town,  the  population  of  the  county,  including  Belle- 
ville, was  about  12,000,  and  that  of  Belleville  about  1500.  In  1850  the 
population  of  the  county  had  reached  23,4-54,  of  which  that  of  Belle- 
ville was  SS^G*  By  the  census  just  taken,  on  a  much  more  correct 
principle  than  formerly,  the  population  of  Belleville  in  1852  appears  to 
be  i554,  showing  an  increase  of  1258  in  two  years.  During  the  same 
period,  from  1850  to  1852,  the  population  of  Cobourgon  Lake  Ontario, 
which  town  formerly  enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  a  large  emigration,  has 
risen  from  3379  to  386  7,  showing  an  increase  of  only  488.  The  town 
of  Dundas  in  the  same  time  has  increased  its  population  from  2311  in 
1350  to  3519  in  1852,  showing  an  increase  of  1^03.  The  population 
of  the  City  of  Hamilton  in  1850  was  10,313,  and  now,  in  1852,  it  is 
said  to  exceed  13*000.  In  1838  the  then  (own  of  Hamilton  contained 
t  population  of  only  3116.  When  I  first  visited  that  place  in  1832  it 
lias  a  dull  insigtiificant  village,  which  might,  I  buppose,  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  1200  or  1500.  I  can  hardly  dcbcribc  my  surprise  on  revisit- 
ing it  in  1849,  to  behold  a  city  grown  up  suddenly,  as  if  by  enchant* 
ment^  with  leveral  handsome  churches  and  public  and  private  buildings 
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''  Till?  UturtzSMe  tA  IrtuincH  at  the  yoR  of  Be3ffv£>  ^ 
IritonJifiiiry.  In  ]8^1>,  the  total  amoccs  cf  ^czas  pu£  jc  t^  pon 
nmoiifiUril  Ui  280/, ;  this  jear  nSoO>  tbe  aiBOBBS  reKSies  t^K,  IIa.  W. 
Thii  U/Ul  arrivali  at  this  port  from  tiie  Unsed  Steles  aiv  as  fci^ovs: 


llrltUli  HftilinK 


No.  of 


8 

81 

124 


TtfUl  .  213 

1'lii«  in  mlflititm  to  our  dailj  Bteamers. 

Our  t*n\utrin  Ui  th«  United  8tat«t  are. 
Ami  llrUlnh  |Nfru  twliiw  BtflleTille, 


19,10 


ia« 
375 


'J'iiImI  ttii|MirlH  from  VniiM  HutM, 
TiiUl  Hi'r.ii|iliiiii'iHi  I'rotn  UiiIunI  HutMi, 
Tolnl  liii|iortntliiiiii  Irmii  Kiwrr  |N)ru, 
tiirliiilliiK  ilrnru  Niid  othrr  n>fi<)iirc4Hi, 

Mliiiwliitf  llm  ImUiiift  of  Irado  in  favour 


25,067  2  6 

17,435  0  0 

130,294  0  0 


liitf  III 
iliU  l*< 


III  iliU  l*iirl  to  Ini 


&S.533  i;  5 
153,411  IC  6 

£  21^,944  13  U 


173,796   2  6 


£  33,148  II  5 


i  >ur  oxporlM  to  th«  lower  ports  arc  made  up  as  follows : 


^^^HmP               CANADIAN   SRETCHES. 

^H 

^^^^      3,485  twrrels  of  Potash     , 

27,ftBO     0 

^^H 
^^H 

^M           33,198                    Flour, 

33,198    0 

^^H 

^B                 357  buBh«l8  of  OrBM  Med, 

133  17 

^^H 

^B              ],4fiO                  BftTb^, 

I8J     5 

^^H 

^H             4,l»47                  Pease,      . 

594  14 

^^^1 

^H              4.349                   Rye. 

434  18 

^^H 

^m            37t3G»                   \rheat,    . 

7>472     9 

^^H 

^B                  l»a  bmrels  of  Pork, 

396     0 

^^H 

^H                   &4  barreli  of  B«i*f, 

74     5 

^^H 

^H              1,141 8heep-tkin8,      . 

114     2 

^^H 

^H       A^m^bm  r««t  square  Timber, 

74,908     2 

^^H 

^H                173  kegi  of  Butter, 

649  12 

^^H 

^H                        Fum, 

716     9 

^^H 

^K                      Fatted  Cattle,     . 

1040     0 

^^^B 

^^^M               HighWmes, 

3998     0 

^^H 

^^^B              Whiskey, 

1830     0 

^^1 

£153,411    16 

^^H 

'          0«r  exports  to  ibe  United  States  are  made  up  as  follows  : 

^^B 

6,137     4 

H 

3,514         „         Rye, 

351     8 

H 

3,728        ,.         PeM*e, 

40G     0 

^1 

90         „         Barley,       . 

9     0 

^^^B 

(                       31«        „         Orafiiseed, 

11B  19 

^^^H 

^^           18,7»6  barrels  of  Flour, 

18,756     9 

^^H 

^B               33a                  Foush, 

2:^66     0 

^M 

^H          1,000  bu^aiels  of  Potatoes, 

62  10 

■ 

^M                 92    M.           Shingles, 

23     0 

■ 

^V                117    31.           Laths, 

43  15 

■ 

^V           18.210  lbs.           Bags, 

190     0 

■ 

^m             <JM^    lbs.           Wool, 

481    10 

■ 

^^                 4rj|>  Sheep-ikiot, 

67  10 

^^H 

61  kegs  of  Butter^ 

122     0 

^^H 

19,648,000  feet  sawed  Lumber, 

21,296     0 

^^H 

613  Co^'bj 

2052     0 

^1 

£62,532  17 

1 

The  River  Moira  passing  through   B 

elleville,  where  it 

discharges               H 

itself  into  the  Bay  of  Quitite,  is  one  prin 

cipal  source  of  its 

prosperity.                H 

The  preceding  statement  will  show  the 
ported,  mo^t  of  which  is  furnished  by  the 

quantity  of  sawed  lumber  ex-                ^^1 

saw-mills  of  Belleville,  or  its                 ^| 

ttnmediate  vicinity.     Besides   saw   and  Bo 

ur-raills,  there  are 

cloth  and                 ^M 

paper  inaBufactorics,  a  manufactory  of  edge-tools ;  pail  munufaclories,                ^| 

ivhere  great  quantities  of  ihese  useful  art 

ieles  are  made  at  a  low  price               ^| 

bj  machinery ;    planing  machines,  severa 

1   iron   founderiea, 

breweries,                 ^M 

distilleries,  &c.  iu  almost  all  of  which  estiiblishtnentit  s team-en jrines,  or                ^| 

II       water-power  from  the  river,  are  used.      A 

remarkable  feature  in  Belle-                ^| 

^KriHe,  in  common  with  otbc^r  towns  in  Ca 

nada^  is  the  great 

number  of                ^M 

^Bailortng  and  Bboe-makiDi;r  e&tablishmentSt 

when  compared  with  towns  of                ^M 

an  equal  population  in  Great  Britain,     Tb 

is  shows,  more  than  anything                ^M 

I  am  aware  of,  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people,  who  can  afford  to                ^| 

be  large  consumers  of  such  articles. 

^M 

There  is  very  little  difference  to  be  obs< 

?rved  in  the  costliness  of  the               ^| 

clothing  of  the  different  classes  of  society 

in  Upper  Canadian 

towns  and                H 

^^tties,  and  much  less  diference  in  the  taste 

1  with  which  the«e  articles  are                ^| 

^■tolected,  than   might  be  expeeted.     Wit] 

1   the  exception  of 

the  lower               ^M 

^Hslass  of  labourers,  all  persons  are  well  a 

ud  suitably  clad,  and  they  can               ^| 

^Blfford  to  be  so. 

m 

^^      VOL.  XXXIL 

■ 

4S4  c&s^r-c&sr  sectches. 


Brt^IiPTilit.    3^19  -3AS-?  8^  Ti-E*>  nne  aumferf  of  a  mpeiiui  dc-Mnptioo, 
rwTJinr  "^'■B-  i*i*^  "ail  i«l»- 

Ajtxciis  T-msnoaie  ^a-^aziiisaixiat  3l  ITpoier  Cimi'i  is  tlie  number 
if  ^L^vnPB^  ji  lI  ^le  sfwia.  Lx  KsiLKv^it  aiB«  are  aboot  a  doam,  vkich 
«e»iD»  u  i«£  1.  arr>  irrmmgr  5ir  i.  awrx.  emiriTnriig  okIt  4o^  mhabitantS) 
w'tan  JO.  in  Z;igU5a  -n'va  it  -^  ame  sx^  ^oe  »  oltm  not  mitre  thin 
ims.  'JKf  sxiiriff.  I  in  im  seicinL  ';2s  a«  cxj  pareiealar  adTantage:,  bm 
IX  iaa*¥  -Sit  r?Si=  frferrnirg  in  t3i^  I'wwiir.  ei  'namiiiim.  and  of  Mib- 
jees^k  li  'nni^fiWMn,  n  a.  •Hti  szii  a  acv  i— i  Bi  i,  Tbe  name  maj  be 
floL  :f  ait  TimifTer  it  newsamx^  as  3»^cs25w  cf  rommfrriil  acdntr. 
T«a  aa^auiiiwrv  ■■uLgwj.cJnr  "^  sv^  rcGdeal  parties,  are  ve11-sii{H 
^nrsei  in  BeJiif  7i^.  2*:cj.  bj  -nxiRr  ioottisibers  afed  the  mnnber  of  ndTcr- 

T^  axtnEiz  z£  rte  >I:cn  Rrrvr.  -v^3e&  aid-ttts  oat  at  its  jnnetioo  with 
tae  Boy  ar  Qxfizct.  is  rcm^urCi^T  ct^nefwi  vkh  sav-loga  and  sqiure 
doxaer  c€  i^rnxa  kni3  rcTin^r  dbe  ^uiiMjjci  »**— »^  This  river,  at 
BeCeriliA^.  i>»  >:fiei  iisxizt^i  i^  H*  coBcfased  p&Ics  of  timber.  No  sooner 
are  li&ese  r«tB^ii«i  ^itsn.  L^  Yir«rs  are  cmwed  over  bj  Taat  quantities 
of  aak-fraves^  vz:»:a  ire  ±:azid,  6>r3  separatelT  to  be  rafted  off  like 
tbe  t^Tarcd  I?riLC«r  f^r  tz<*  QiiecaK  sarkcs.  Tbe  greater  prc^wrtion 
of  tbe  sav-tioes  are.  bo^eTer.  or:  ap  for  exportation  to  tbe  United 
Scares  bj  tbe  Tari»:cs  sav-zill^  oc  the  riTer,  or  bj  a  large  steam  aav- 
mill  MTsk  twesST  or  zhzt:j  ra  9i  saM%  erected  on  a  little  iafaad  in  tbe 
BMotb  oi  tbe  rirer.  Sereral  laree  scbooners  are  coostantl j  loading 
whh  saved  Icmber.  aod  tbere  are  tvo  or  three  steamboats  always 
nmning  between  Bellrrille  and  Kmcssoo,  carrjiog  passengers  to  and 
fro.  and  flrec-rnllj  c^arilT  laden  with  eoods  or  prodnce.  The  Bay  of 
Q^inte  oStn  more  than  common  facilities  in  the  sommer  months  for 
rapid  and  sife  communicaUoo  with  other  places;  and,  in  the  winter 
time,  being-  bat  <ligh:ET  ailected  by  the  current  of  the  rirer  Trent,  it 
affords  excellent  skigfaicg. 

Large  quantities  of  wheat  and  other  farm>produce  are  transported 
orer  the  ice  to  Belleville  from  the  neighbonring  county  of  Prince 
Edward,  which  is  an  exceedingly  prosperoos  agricoltoral  settlement, 
yielding  wheat  of  the  finest  quality,  and  particularly  excellent  cheefse 
and  butter.  The  scenery  on  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward  is  exceed- 
ingly pictoresqoey  and  there  are  numerous  wharfs  at  short  distances, 
from  whence  the  farmers  roll  their  barrels  of  flour  and  other  articles  on 
board  the  steamers  on  tb^  way  to  market.  I  hare  seen  no  scenery 
in  Upper  Canada  presenting  the  same  variety  and  beauty  as  that  of  the 
shores  of  Prince  Edward  in  particular. 

The  peninsular  situation  of  this  county  is  its  only  disadvantage — 
being  out  of  the  line  of  tbe  land  travel  and  of  the  telegraphic  commu- 
nication which  passes  through  Belleville.  The  county  of  Prince 
Edward  having  nearly  exhausted  its  exportation  lumber — the  people 
are  thus  freed  from  the  evils  of  a  trade  that  is  always  more  or  less 
demoraliziDg  in  its  tendency,  and  can  now  give  their  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  their  farms.  Certain  it  is,  that  more  quiet, 
industrious,  and  prosperous  settlers,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Pro- 
vince. 

A  few  miles  below  Belleville,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  is  a  very 
remarkable  natural   curiosity,   called    "  The   Stone   Mills.**     On   the 
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summit  uf  a  table- land,  rising  abruptly  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
fthore  of  the  bay,  there  h  a  lake  of  considerable  size  aod  very  great 
depth,  and  which  apparently  receives  a  very  inadequate  ^ujj|^dy  froia 
the  elevated  land  on  which  it  h  situated.  The  lake  has  no  natural  out- 
let^ and  the  common  opinion  is  that  it  is  unfathomable^  and  that  tt  is 
supplied  With  water  by  means  of  a  subterranean  conimunicalion  with 
Lake  Hnronf  or  some  other  lake  at  the  same  level.  This  is,  of  ctHirse* 
extremely  improbable,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  ks  great  depth, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  a  applied  from  the  Bay  of  Qninte,  so  far  beneath 
m  level.  As  a  small  rivulet  runs  into  this  lake  from  the  flat  ground 
ID  its  vicinity,  and  as  the  soil  of  this  remarkable  excavatioOj  however 
it  may  have  been  originally  formed,  is  tenacious,  1  think  we  require 
110  such  improbable  theory  to  accouni  for  its  existence.  Availing  him- 
self of  the  convenient  position  of  this  lake,  a  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood erected  a  mill,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  lake*  on  the  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Quinte,  and  which  he  supplied  witli  water  by  making  a  di/ep 
cutting  from  the  lake  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  from  whence  it  is 
conveyed  in  troughs  to  the  mill. 

There  h  a  somewhat  similar  lake  in  the  township  of  Sidney  in  the 
cx>nnty  of  Hastings,  covering  some  hundred  acres.  This  lake  is  also 
of  great  depth,  though  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  range  of  high  hills, 
from  whence  it  gets  the  name  of  the  *'  Oak  Hill  Pond." 

The  Bay  of  Quinte  abounds  in  excellent  Esh  of  various  kinds,  afford- 
4Dg  excellent  sport  to  those  who  are  fond  of  6shing.  When  the  ice 
~  ,9  up  in  the  spring,  immense  shoals  of  pickerel  commence  running 
ttp  the  Moira  river,  at  Belleville,  to  spawn  in  the  interior.  At  that 
tiroe  a  number  of  young  men  amuse  themselves  with  spearing  them, 
sum  ding  on  the  flat  rocks  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  which  crosses  the 
river.  They  dart  their  spears  into  the  rushing  waters  at  hap-hastard 
in  the  darkness,  brinking  up  a  large  fish  at  every  second  or  third 
stroke.  My  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  sometimes  caught  so  many 
^  h  in  this  manner,  in  two  or  three  hours,  that  we  had  to  send  a  large 
heelbarrow  to  fetch  them  home.  Formerly,  before  so  many  mills 
ere  erected,  the  fish  swarmed  In  incredible  numbers  in  all  our  rivers 

d  lakes. 

In  the  back-woods  there  is  excellent  deer-hunting,  and  parties  are 
often  formed  for  this  purpose  by  the  young  men,  who  bring  home 
whole  waggon-loads  of  venison. 

While  sjieaking  of  Belleville,  I  may  mention,  as  one  of  its  chief 
advantages^  the  long  period  for  which  the  sleighing  continues  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  when  compared  with  other  places  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario.  Nearly  the  whole  winter  there  is  excelleni  sleighing  on 
the  Bay  of  Quinte  ;  and  on  the  land  we  have  weeks  of  good  sleighing 
for  days  in  most  other  places.  This  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  a 
large  sheet  of  frozen  water  interposed  between  us  and  Lake  Ontario, 
which  is  never  frozen. 

The  county   of  Prince    Edward  is  a  peninsula   connected  with    the 

iu  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  low  ftwampy  land  about  four  miles 
ide^  Through  this  neck  of  land  it  has  long  been  in  ctjntemplation  lo 
iQt  a  canal   to  enable  the  lake  steam-boats  to  take   Btlleville  in   their 

ute  between  Kingston  and  Toronto,  thus  alfntdmg  a  safe  uavigatioo 

stormy  weather.  The  effect  of  such  a  work  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
r43tiuiie8  of  Hastings  and   Prince    Edward  would   be    very  great,   as 

li  tj  *l 


^iog  ei 
^Hbreaki 
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European  emigraDts  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  comilrf 
which  has  hitherto  escaped  their  notice,  from  the  causes  already  men- 
tioned. 

Besides  the  usual  variety  of  churches,  there  is  a  ^ammar-Mrbool,  and 
also  four  large  commoii  schools,  which  latter  are  free  schools^  beiitg 
supported  by  assessnients  on  the  people  of  the  town. 

Every  Saturday^  which  is  the  great  day  for  business  from  the  coun^l 
try,  the  stieets  are  crowded  with  farmers'  waggons  or  sleighs,  with  their 
wives  and  pretty  da^ighters,  who  come  in  to  make  their  Utile  purchaset 
of  silk  gowns  and  ribbons,  and  to  sell  their  butter  and  eggs,  which  art 
the  peculiar  perquisites  of  the  females  in  this  country.  The  counties  of 
Hastings  and  Pritice  Edward  are  celebrated  for  female  beauty,  and  no- 
where can  you  see  people  in  the  same  class  more  becomingly  &ttired«, 
At  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  rustic  about  them,  except  genuii 
good  nature  and  unaffected  simplicity  of  manners.  To  judge  by  their i 
light  clastic  step  and  rosy  smiling  countenances,  no  people  on 
seem  lo  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  health  and  contentment. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  county  municipal  councils,  plank  and 
macadamized  roads  have  branched  out  in  all  directions  from  the  Tanouft 
central  county  towns,  stretching  their  ramifications  like  the  veins  of  the 
human  body,  conveying  nourishment  and  prosperity  throughout  the 
country,  increasing  the  trade  and  the  travel,  connecting  roan  with  nuia 
and  promoting  inteUigence  and  civilization;  while  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph, now  traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  country,  like  the  ner?oas 
system,  sttU  further  stimulates  the  inhabitants  to  increased  activity. 

The  people  of  this  county  have  not  been  behind  their  neighbouin  io 
these  improvements.  The  first  plank-road  which  they  constmcted  wt$ 
from  Belleville  to  Canniff*s  Milla,  a  distance  of  three  miles  over  a  roftd 
which  at  the  time  was  often  knee- deep  in  mud,  with  a  solid  foundidoB 
of  flat  limestone  rock,  which  prevented  the  escape  of  the  water.  8e 
infamous  was  this  road,  that,  on  some  parts  of  it,  it  was  a  matter  of 
ous  doubt  whether  a  boat  or  waggon  would  be  the  better  mode  of 
veyance.  Notwithstanding  the  badness  of  this  road,  it  was  the  grealeit 
thoroughfare  in  the  county,  as  it  was  fhe  only  approach  to  a  number  of 
mills  situated  on  the  river,  and  to  Belleville,  from  the  back  country. 
It  was»  however,  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  warden  could  induce 
the  other  members  of  the  county  council  to  sanction  the  const  ruction  of 
n  plank-road  at  the  expense  of  the  county ;  so  little  was  then  known  it 
Canada  of  the  effects  of  such  works. 

The  profits  yielded  by  this  road  are  unnsnally  large,  amounting,  H  is 
said,  to  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent.  This  extraordinary  sucoeas  ^soam- 
raged  the  people  to  undertake  other  lines,  by  means  of  joint4tock 
panics  formed  among  the  farmers.  All  these  plank-roads  are  highl; 
remunerative,  averaging,  it  is  stated,  fourteen  per  cent*  over  and  aboi 
all  expenses  of  repair*  More  than  thirty  miles  of  plank-road  is  alreadfj 
conslrucled  in  the  county.  In  a  few  years  plank  or  gravel  roads  will 
be  extended  through  every  part  of  the  country,  and  they  will  be  mo«l 
available  as  feeders  to  the  great  line  of  railway  which  will  very  soon  bt 
constructed  through  the  entire  length  of  the  province,  and  which  bis 
been  already  commenced  at  Toronto  and  Hamilton*  A  single  track 
plank-road  costs  from  'S7SL  to  425/.  per  mile,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  land  to  be  purchased,  or  other  local  causes.  The  cost  of  a  graval 
road,  laid  twelve  feet  wide  and  nine  inches  deep,  and  twcnty-twa  AmI 
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from  aut  to  out,  is  from  ^50L  to  5251*^  and  it  is  much  more  lasting,  and 
tnore  eaaily  repaired  than  a  plank-road.  Macadamized  or  gravel  roada 
will  no  doubt  entirely  supersede  the  others. 

In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  colony,  however,  plaak-roads  will 
be  preferred,  because  thoy  are  more  quickly  constructed,  and  with  less 
imtnediate  outlay  of  money  in  the  payment  of  labourers'  wages,  a^i  our 
numerous  saw-mills  enable  the  farmers  to  get  their  own  logs  sawed, 
and  they  thus  pay  the  greater  portion  of  their  instalments  on  the  stock 
taken  in  the  roads.  In  fact,  by  making  arrangements  with  the  proprie- 
tors of  saw -mil  Is  they  can  generally  manage  to  get  several  months' 
credit,  so  that  they  will  receive  the  ^rst  dividends  from  the  road  before 
they  will  be  required  to  pay  any  money.  The  mode  of  making  these 
roada  is  exceedingly  simple* 

The  space  required  for  the  road  h  first  levelled,  ditched  and  drained, 
and  then  pieces  of  scantling,  five  or  six  inches  square,  are  kid  longitu- 
dinally on  each  side,  at  the  proper  distance  for  a  road-way  twelve  feet 
wide,  and  with  the  ends  of  each  piece  sawn  off  diagonally,  so  as  to  rest  on 
the  end  of  the  next  piece,  which  is  similarly  prepared,  to  prevent  the  road 
from  seUling  down  unequally*  The  pieces  of  scantling  thus  connected 
are  simply  bedded  firmly  in  the  ground,  which  is  levelled  up  to  their  upper 
edges.  Pine  planks,  three  inches  think,  are  then  laid  across  with  their 
ends  resting  on  the  scantling.  The  planks  are  closely  wedged  together 
like  the  flooring  of  a  house,  and  secured  here  and  there  hy  strong 
wooden  pins,  driven  in  to  auger- boles  bored  througb  the  planks  into  the 
scantling.  The  common  way,  is  to  lay  the  plank -Mooring  at  right 
angles  with  the  scantling,  hut  a  much  belter  way  has  been  adopted  in 
Ibe  county  of  Hastings.     The  planks  are  here  laid  diagonally,  which  of 

lune  requires   that   they  should    be  cut    several    feet   longer.     This 

lurce  greater  durability,  as  the  shoes  of  the  horses  cut  up  ihe  planks 
much  more  when  the  grain  of  the  wood  corresponds  in  direction  with 
their  sharp  edges.  When  a  double  track  is  required^  three  longitudinal 
courses  of  scantling  are  used,  and  the  ends  of  the  planks  meet  on  the 
centre  one.     Very  few,  if  any,  iron  nails  are  generally  used, 

The  great  advantage  of  a  plank^road  is  the  large  load  it  enables  the 
horses  to  draw.  Whilst  on  a  common  road  a  farmer  can  only  carry 
twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat  in  his  waggon,  a  plank-road  will  enable  him 
to  carry  forty  or  fifty  bushels  of  the  same  grain  with  a  pair  of  horses. 
The  princi[>al  disadvantage  of  the  plank-roads  is,  that  they  are  found 
by  experience  to  be  injurious  to  horses,  particularly  when  they  are 
driven  quickly  on  them.  They  are  best  adapted  for  a  large  load  drawn 
at  a  slow  pace.  J  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belleville,  or  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  county. 
It  will  suffice  to  observe,  that  the  country  is  generally  much  varied 
in  its  surface,  and  beautiful,  and  the  soil  is  generally  excellent.  Within 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  the  whole  country  has  been  studded  with 
good  substantial  stone  or  brick  houses,  or  good  white  painted  frame 
housea,  even  for  thirty  miles  back,  and  the  farms  are  well  fenced  and 
cultivated,  showing  undeniable  signs  of  comfort  and  independence. 
Stream*  and  water  are  abundant,  and  there  are  several  thriving  villages 
and  hamleta  scattered  through  the  county, — the  village  of  Canniff's  Mills, 
three  miles  from  Belleville,  and  soon  destined  to  form  a  part  of  it,  alone 
containing  a  population  of  about  a  thousand. 

In  describixig  the  progress  of  this  county,  I  may  be  understood  as 
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descnbmg  that  of  most  other  counties  in  the  Upper  Province;  ibe 
progress  of  all  of  them  being  rapid,  though  Tarjing  according  to  the 
advantages  of  situation  or  from  causes  already  alluded  to. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  present 
condition  of  Canada  generally  is  exceedingly  prosperous,  and  irhen  the 
resources  of  the  coonlry  are  fully  developed  by  the  railroads  now  in  pro- 
gress of  conslniction,  and  by  the  influx  of  capital  and  population  from 
Europe,  no  rational  person  can  doubt  that  it  will  ultimately  be  as  pros^ 
perous  and  opulent  as  any  country  in  the  world,  ancient  or  modem. 

It  may  be  said,  "  should  we  not  then  be  ho}>eful  and  contented  with 
oar  situation  and  prospects."  And  so  the  people  are  in  the  main,  and 
the  shrewd  capitalists  of  England  think  so,  or  they  would  not  be  to 
ready  to  invest  their  money  in  our  public  works.  But  some  deductioo 
from  thb  general  state  of  contentment  and  confidence  must  be  made  for 
those  little  discontents  and  grumblings  created  by  the  misrepresentatMMU 
of  certain  disappointed  politicians  and  ambitious  men  of  all  parties,  who 
expect  to  gain  popularity  by  becoming  grievance-mongers,  Much  has 
been  dooe^  and  a  great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
reform,  here  as  elsewhere.  But  there  never  was  any  just  cause  or 
motive  in  that  insane  cry  for  *'  annexation  '*  to  the  United  States, 
which  was  raised  some  years  ago,  and  by  the  tones,  too.  of  all  people 
in  the  world  !  The  **  annexation  "^  mania  can  now  only  be  regarded  as 
indicative  of  the  last  expiring  struggle  of  a  domineering  party — it 
would  not  be  correct  to  call  it  a  political  party — which  had  so  long 
obstructed  tbe  progress  of  Canada  by  its  selfish  and  monopoUxing 
spirit,  when  it  found  that  its  reign  had  ceased  for  ever. 

Great  sacrifices  have  been,  and  will  be  made,  by  men  of  loyalty  and 
principle  in  support  of  institutions,  which  are  justly  dear  to  every 
Briton  and  to  every  freeman ;  but  this  feeling  necessarily  has  its  limits 
among  the  mass  of  mankind ;  and  the  loyalty  of  a  people  most  be  sup- 
ported by  reason  and  justice*  They  should  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  their  institutions  are  more  conducive  to  happiness  and  prosperity 
than  those  of  all  other  countries.  Without  this  conviction,  loyalty  t& 
a  people  who  have  by  any  means  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  eor- 
recling  the  abuses  of  their  government,  would  be  hardly  rationaL 
Canadians  now  have  that  power  to  its  full  extent.  Why,  then,  should 
we  not  be  loyal  to  the  constitution  of  our  country  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  ages,  purifying  itself  and  developing  its  native  energies  is  a 
vigorous  constitution  outgrows  disease  in  the  human  frame.  The 
government  of  Canada  is  practically  more  republican  than  that  of  the 
mother  country,  and  nearly  as  republican  as  that  of  the  United  States* 
Our  government  is  also  notoriously  much  less  expensive*  Our  pubhc 
officers  are  also,  practically,  much  more  responsible  to  the  people. 
I  hough  indirectly,  because  they  are  appointed  by  a  Colonial  Ministry 
who  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  whose  popularity  depends  in  a 
great  degree  on  the  selections  they  make  and  upon  their  w^atchfulneii 
over  their  conduct. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  cheap  govemmenti 
because  all  officers    being   elective  by    the  people,    the    responsibility  I 
of  the  selections  to   office  is  divided  and  weakened.      Moreover,  thai 
chance  or  prospect  of  the  electors  being  the  elected  inclines  them  to 
put  up  with  abuses  and  defalcations  which  would  be  considered  inlol^ 
erahlt'  under  another  form  of  government.     The   British  Governmeul  ] 
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now  holds  the  best  security  for  the  continued  loyalty  of  the  people  of 
Canada,  in  their  increasing  prasperity.  To  Great  Brilain  they  are 
bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  duty  and  interest ;  and  nothing  hut  the 
basest  ingratitude  or  absolute  infatuatioo  can  ever  tempt  them  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  another  country. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  few  verses  written  two  years 
ago,  and  which  were  suggested  by  an  indignant  feeling  at  the  cold 
manner  with  which  the  National  Anlhetn  was  received  by  some  persons 
who  used  to  be  loud  in  their  professions  of  loyalty  on  former  public 
occasions.  Happily,  this  wayward  and  pettish^  1  will  not  call  it  dis< 
loyal  spirit,  has  passed  away,  and  most  of  the  *^  ADnexationisls  '*  are 
now  heartily  ashamed  of  their  conduct* 

GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN, 


God  aavc  the  Queen  1     The  time  has  been 
M*Uen  these  charnitMl  words,  or  said  iir  sung^ 
Have  through  the  w  elk  Id  proudly  rung; 
And,  heads  uucovered,  every  uin^^e 

Has  echoed  back — **  God  tave  the  Qut*en!  ** 
God  iave  the  Queen  ! 

It  was  not  tike  the  feeblti  cry 
That  slaves  might  raise  us  lyraiiU  fMua'd, 
With  trernhHiig  kuee^  and  hearts  dowuca&t. 
While  dtingt;oiied  vktims  hreattit^d  their  last 
In  mingled  gruans  of  iigotiy  I 

God  save  the  Qut?en  ! 

Nor  were  thesu  shoutR  without  the  will, 
^Vhich  servile  crowds  oft  Bend  on  high, 
Whrn  gold  iind  jewels  meet  the  eye, 
When  pride  looks  down  on  poverty, 

And  makes  the  ptwr  mnu  p<iorer  still ! 
God  save  the  Qneen  ! 

No  ! — It  WM  like  the  thrilling  shout — 
The  joyous  sounds  of  prtde  and  praise 
That  imtriol  hearu  are  wtmt  to  raise. 
Mid  cannon's  roar  and  bonfire's  blnxe, 

When  Bnt&in's  foes  are  put  to  rout  — 
God  save  the  Queen  ! 

For  'mtd  thoiie  sounds,  to  Briton*  dear, 
No  dastard,  seliiah  iho«ighi«  intrude 
To  mar  a  nation's  gmtttude  : 
But  one  soul  moves  that  multitude — 
To  sing  in  accents  loud  and  clfar — 

Ood  *ave  the  Queen  ! 

Such  sutjndii  as  the»<»  in  days  ofy«r©. 
On  war-«*hip*4  deck  and  battle  plain, 
Have  rung  o*er  heaps  of  foenien  slain^ 
And,  with  God's  help,  ihey  '11  ring  again, 

Wheo  warriors'  blood  shall  flow  no  more, 
God  save  the  Queen  ! 

God  saye  the  Queen  !  let  patriots  cry  ; 
And  pdsied  be  the  impious  hand 
Would  guide  the  pen,  or  wield  the  brand, 
Agtiinst  <mr  glorioriji  Fn  the  Hand, 

Lot  feboutsi  of  freeiueri  ren*i  the  sky^ 

God  bttvo  the  Qitecu  t  —and  Liberty ! 
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The  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Bracciano,  Flavius  Orsini,  commonly  known 
Bs  PrincesB  Ursini  or  Dea  Ursms,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of 
the  period  of  transition  from  the  17th  to  the  18th  centuries,  and  preseote 
one  of  tlie  most  iDstmctive  specimens  of  the  influence  of  an  aceompUshed» 
intelligent,  and  able  woman,  in  the  affairs  of  courts  and  states- 
Anna  Maria  de  la  Tremouille  •  was  the  daughter  of  Louis  de  la  Tre- 
mouille,  Duke  of  Noirmontier  (bom  25th  December,  1612,  died  Itth 
October,  1666),  who  obtained  his  ducal  crown  as  the  reward  of  his  mili- 
tary prowess,  and  of  Renata  Julie  Aubery  (married,  November,  X640, 
died,  20th  March,  1679)-     The  date  of  her  birth  has  never  been  exactly 
ascertained.    We  only  know  that  it  occurred  between  those  of  her  two  bro- 
thers, and  that  her  elder  brother,  Louis  Alexander,  waa  bom  in  the  year 
1642,  and  her  younger  brother,   the  Cardinal  de  la  Tremouille,  in  the 
year  1652,  but  that  her  first  marriage  did  not  occur  till  1659.     Her 
sister,  Aloisa  Angelica,  married  Anthony  Lanti,   Prince  of  Belmar,  ttt 
Rome,  and  was  commonly  called  the  Duchess  of  Lanti.     Anna  Maria 
married,  in  the  first  instance,  Adrian  Blasiue  de  Talleyrand,  Prince  of 
Chaloia,  whom  ahe  lost  in  1670,     He  was  forced  to  fly  from  France  in 
consequence  of  being  implicated  in  the  Le  Fort  duel,  and  went  to  Spain, 
on  which  occasion  his  wife  first  became  acquainted  with  a  country  in 
which  she  was  afterwards  to  play  such  an  important  part-     They  passed 
afterwards  into  Italy,  and  whilst  the  Prince  sought  refuge  in  the  Vene- 
tian territory,  his  lady  went  to  Home  to  seek  refuge  under  the  protection 
of  the  two  Roman  Cardinals  Bouillon  and  d'Estr^es.     Her  husband  died 
shortly  after,  in  such  straitened  circumstances,  that  she  was  left  depen- 
dent on  the  bounty  of  her  protectors*     The  latter  negotiated,  in  1 675,  a 
marriage  between   the  young  widow  and  Flavius  dei  Orsini,  Duke  of 
Bracciano,  Prince  of  VicovarOj  Gmndec  of  Spain,  and  Roman    Baron^ 
who  had  been  a  widower  since  1674,     This  marriage  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  happy,  having  entailed  such  heavy  expenses  upon  the  Duke, 
through  his  connection  with  his  wife*B  relatione,  that  he  had  to  dispose  of 
all  his  properties  successively,  and  lived   in  a  state  of  constant   discord 
with  his  vrife.     She  seems  indeed  to  have  frequently  sought  refuge  in 
France*  in  order  to   escape  his  invectives,   and   on   one   occasion   she 
remained  separated  from  him  for  the  space  of  five  years.     It  was  at  this 
time  that  her  former  acquaintance  with  Madame  de  Main  ten  on  was 
renewed  and  ripened  into  intimacy,  which  gave   her  henceforth  great 
influence  at  the  French  Court*     She  reconciled  Cardinal  Portocarrero,  at 
whose   house  she  had  habitually  sought  an  asylum   in   hex  domestic 
troubles,  with  her  husband,  in  1 695,  whereupon  she  returned  to  Rom«f 
and  remained  with  the  Duke  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  5tk 
Apri],  l(j9S,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.     His  remaining  poasenioiil 
were  confiscated  by  the  Papal  Camera.     A  furnished  palace  at  Rofm^ 

•  James  Stanley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Derby,  married,  about  tlir  -----  i«57f 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Claud*  Duke  of  Tremoatlle,  ^c,  and  of  Lad>  bia 

wife,  daughter  of  WiUiam  PriDoe  of  Orange.     This  lady  figured  cor.  ,  y  ii^ 

English  hifltory  as  the  gallant  defender  or  Latham  House,  in  ihe  Civil  War. 

See  «  History  of  the  House  of  Stanley,"  Preston  1793,  8ra. ;  and  pp,  181^3,  of 
Sir  Egerton  Brydgee'  ^«  Peers  of  England  during  the  Reigit  of  Jamei  Um  Fifii/* 
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and  A  moder&ie  income,  were  all  that  accnied  to  his  widow^  who  now 
■wuined  the  name  of  Orsini«  because  the  nephew  of  Pope  Innocent  the 
Twelfth,  who  had  bought  the  deceased  Duke^s  property  of  Bracciano, 
wished  to  appropriate  the  title  to  himself. 

When  Philip  the  Fifth,  the  young  King  of  Spain,  had  signified  his 
intention  of  forming  an  alliance  with  a  Princess  of  Savoy,  the  clever 
Frenchwoman  seized  with  avidity  the  thought  of  obtaining  an  influential 
position  at  the  Court  of  Madrid.  She  applied  to  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
as  well  as  to  her  intimate  conftdant  and  relation,  Madame  de  Noailks, 
and  represented  in  a  favourite  light  her  advantages  as  widow  of  a  Spa* 
nish  grandee,  her  friendship  with  Cardinal  Portocarrero,  and  her  fami- 
liarity with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  she  confined 
herself  to  the  modest  request  of  heing  allowed  to  accompany  the  yoyng 
Queen  to  Madrid,  and  to  remain  there  as  long  as  it  pleased  the  King* 
Portocarrero  also  used  his  influence  in  her  favour.  The  French  Court 
determined  to  confide  to  her  the  important  post  of  a  camerera  mayor*  of 
the  young  Queen,  and  she  speedily  received  (1701)  an  official  tender  of 
this  appointment  through  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Rome,  the  Duke  of 
Uoeda.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  she  accompanied  her  new  miatress 
in  the  galley  that  conveyed  her  to  Spain. 

St.  Simon  gives  the  following  picture  of  our  heroine  : — "  She  was 
above  the  middle  height*  a  brunette  in  complexion,  with  expressive  blue 
eyes,  and  her  countenance  was  uncommonly  attractive,  without  having 
any  pretensions  to  beauty*  She  had  a  beautiful  figure,  a  stately  and 
dignified  bearing,  in  which,  however,  there  was  more  of  the  attractive 
than  of  the  imperious  ;  and  she  knew  so  well  how  to  couple  an  unspeak- 
able charm  with  the  merest  trifles,  that  1  have  never  known  her  equal  in 
form  or  in  character.  Flattering,  engaging,  and  discreet,  anxious  to 
please,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing,  and  irresistible  when  she  wished  to  con- 
▼ince  or  to  reconcile  ;  she  possessed  an  agreeable  tone  of  voice,  a  captivating 
address,  and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  entertainment*  which  she  enlivened 
with  relations  of  the  different  countries  that  she  had  visited,  and  with 
anecdotes  of  the  remarkable  persona  whom  she  had  known  or  met  She 
was  used  to  the  best  society »  extremely  polite  and  condeecending  to  alt, 
but  especially  fascinating  to  those  whom  she  wished  to  distinguish,  and 
equally  dexterous  in  calling  forth  their  peculiar  charms  and  gifts.  She 
seemed  created  expressly  for  the  atmosphere  of  Courts,  and  she  was 
thoroughly  initiated  into  all  the  intrigues  of  Cabinets,  owing  to  her  long 
residiince  at  Rome.  She  was  vain  of  her  person,  and  was  gratified  when 
ihe  was  admired,  a  weakness  that  always  clung  to  her,  on  which  account 
the  dressed  too  young  for  her  age  in  later  life,  and  sometimes  even  ludt- 
crouily*  She  possessed  a  simple  and  natural  eloquence,  which  always 
conveyed  her  exact  meaning  in  the  terms  that  she  wished,  and  nothing 
more.  She  was  close  as  regards  her  own  conceme,  faithful  to  the  trusts 
of  others,  and  endowed  with  the  substance  as  well  as  the  surface  of 
cheerfulness,  good  humour,  and  an  equable  temperament,  which  made 
her  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  absolute  mistress  of  herself. 
Never  did  a  woman  possess  more  art,  with  less  appearance  of  it ;  never 
was  there  a  head  so  full  of  a  multitude  of  schemes  and  subterfuges,  or  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  of  the  means  of  directing  it, 
I  grant  that  she  was  proud  and  overbearing,  unscrupulous  about  the 
means^  provided  she  attained  her  ends,  and  yet  she  always  gave  a  mild 
*  Firat  lady  in  WBiting. — Than. 
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and  Bgreeable  colouring  to  her  proceedings.  She  was  nothiTig  hy  halrm; 
jealous  and  imperious  in  her  attachments,  a  warm  and  unchajiging  friial 
despite  of  time  and  Eeparation,  and  a  very  implacable  and  ohitiiiili 
enemy*  Her  love  of  life  waa  not  greater  than  her  love  of  power ; 
her  ambition  was  of  that  soaiing  description  which  is  seldom 
by  women,  and  not  often  by  men**'  * 

The  most  lively  picluie  of  her  character,  her  temperament^  and  ^ 
relations  on  which  she  laid  the  corner-stone  of  her  influence  at  the  Court 
of  Spain,  is  presented  in  her  own  words,  which  she  wrote  f  to  the 
Duchess  of  Noailks  :  — 

*'  Good  God  I  into  what  an  affair  you  have  led  me  !  I  hare  not 
slightest  rest,  not  even  time  to  speak  to  my  Becretaiy.  To  thinfc 
taking  some  repose  after  dinner,  or  of  eating  when  I  am  hungry,  is  i 
gether  out  of  the  question.  I  am  exceedingly  fortunate  if  I  can  dispatch 
a  hasty  meal  whilst  I  am  mnning  about,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  I 
am  not  summoned  at  the  n.oment  that  I  am  about  to  sit  dow^n  to  dinaec* 
Madame  de  Maintenon  would  certainly  laugh  if  she .  knew  the  diffa 
duties  of  my  ofhce*  Tell  her,  I  pray  you,  that  I  am  the  person  who  I 
the  honour  to  receive  the  dressing-gown  of  the  King  of  Spain  when  \ 
retires  to  rest^  and  to  hand  the  same  to  him,  together  with  a 
slippers,  when  he  rises  in  the  morning.  Thus  far  I  could  stand  it ; 
it  is  rather  too  coarse  a  jest  for  me  every  night  when  the  King  go«t1 
bed  with  the  Queen,  to  be  laden  by  the  Count  of  Benevento  with  i\m 
sword  of  his  Majesty,  a  night  utensil,  and  a  lamp,  wliich  I  spill  over  «iy 
dress  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  King  would  never  get  out  of  bed  if  I 
did  not  first  undraw^  the  curtains,  and  it  would  be  a  sacril<^  for  any 
other  person  to  enter  the  room  of  the  Queen  when  they  are  in  bed.  On 
one  occasion  recently  the  lamp  went  out,  because  I  had  spilt  half  the  ctL 
I  did  not  know  where  the  windows  were,  because  it  was  night  when  Wi 
came  to  the  place.  I  managed  soon  to  run  my  nose  against  the  wall,  and 
th€  King  and  I  ran  up  against  each  other  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  ta 
hour,  in  our  endeavours  to  find  the  window.  His  Majesty  finda  me  10 
useful,  that  he  often  has  the  goodness  to  request  my  atten«iance  lira 
hours  before  1  wish  to  rise.  The  Queen  shares  in  these  jests,  but  I  haw 
not  yet  won  the  same  degree  of  confidence  that  she  places  in  her  Pied- 
mont ese  attendants.  I  am  astonished  at  this,  because  I  am  more  attoii- 
tive  than  they  are,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  they  neither  undressed  her 
nor  washed  her  feet  as  cleverly  as  I  do." 

King  Philip  the  Fifth  met  his  bride  at  Figueras,  and  their  manias 
waa  ratified  by  the  Patriarch  of  the  Indies  on  the  3rd  of  November  170U 
Maria  Louise  had  scarcely  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  appeared 
still  younger,  owing  to  her  diminutive  stature,  but  her  mind  pooicili 
the  early  maturity  of  her  native  land,  and  she  united  the  most 
manners  and  the  most  agreeable  address  to  an  extraordinary  beautjl 
feature  and  form.  Her  favourite  expression  was  the  following:  **  I  i 
no  will  contrary  to  my  duty ;"  and  this  in  her  mouth  was  not  mew 
breath  and  words.  Still  the  French  Court  did  not  trust  the  artful  Piod* 
montese,  and  had  given  orders  for  her  Italian  suite  to  be  sent  home  on 

•  The  Duche*8  of  Orlcmis,  who  disliked  Princes?!  Orsiin  tiet^uj^e  she  bad  injunA 
her  ftOHf  yet  gave  her  the  prec^^ieiice  to  that  *•*  aid  fool**  JUnUame  de  Miuiitviian, 
*^  because  tiLe  did  not  hring^  ihe  Lord  God  on  ihe  wseoe,  aiid  did  uot  id«y  tb« 
HivuUf"^ijetivr  ui  the  RftugraRn  I#uui»e»  |i.  di3« 

t  Uih  DeoemlKer,  17uL 
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reaching  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  for  her  to  be  placed  absolutely  under 
the  prot^tion  of  Princess  Orsini,  She  was  deeply  concerned  at  this, 
and  broke  forth  in  such  hitter  lamentations,  that  people  at  first  suspected 
a  deeper  cause  for  this  distress,  than  the  natural  feeling  of  a  young  girl 
who  sees  herself  suddenly  bereft  of  all  lier  acquaintance  and  surrounded 
by  entirely  novel  circumstances.  Hawever^  the  true  state  of  things  was 
Boon  discovered,  and  the  equally  affectionate  and  intelligent  nature  of 
the  young  Queen  roae  so  mych  the  higher  in  men's  estimatioiu  But  we 
hare  a  strong  proof  of  the  winning  nature  of  Princess  Orsini  in  the  fact 
that  she  so  rapidly  effaced  the  first  unfavourable  impres^^ion,  which  is 
apparent  in  the  letter  above  quoted,  and  that  she  obtabed  such  an 
uncommon  influence  over  the  Queen. 

Matters  went  on  smoothly  till  the  year  1703.  The  administra- 
tion of  Spain,  which  had  uot  yet  suffered  from  war»  was  in  Spanish 
hands,  principally  in  those  of  Cardinal  Portocarrero,  and  the  only  difficul- 
ties were  presented  by  the  indolence,  the  routine,  the  internal  misma- 
nagement, whims  and  ^juarrels  of  the  Spanish  officials,  and  by  the 
inconsistency  of  Port  oca  rrero;  annoyances  that  were  overcome  by  Prin- 
cess Orsini,  and  that  were  rather  irritating  than  seriously  injurious,  A 
new  character,  however,  now  entered  the  scene,  in  the  person  of  Cardinal 
d*£fltrees.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  fancied  that  he  could  govern  Spain, 
like  his  own  France,  and  yet  felt  disposed  to  indemnify  himsulf  for  this 
trouble  at  the  cost  of  Spain.  The  Duke  of  Harcourt  had  been  the  moat 
popular  envoy,  and  had  consequently  succeeded  very  well.  The  Count 
of  Marsin  *  had  excited  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards,  because  he  had 
been  forced  as  a  member  into  their  council  of  state*  Still  he  was  wise 
enough  to  deter  Louis  the  Fourteenth  from  his  plan  of  obtaining  the 
cession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  But  in  1 70:*  Louis  sent  Cardinal 
d'Estr^ea,  a  prelate  distinguished  for  his  noble  birth,  his  learnings  his 
integrity  and  his  intelligence,  as  well  as  experience  in  diplomacy,  who 
was,  however,  too  consequential  to  suit  the  Spaniards,  and  who  came  to 
Spain  with  the  idea  of  becoming  its  regent.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
nephew, the  Ablxir  d'Estrees,  who  united  to  the  same  proud  spirit  a  greater 
indiscretion  and  a  more  artful  character ;  indeed  he  was  not  at  all  in- 
disjiosed  to  rise  at  the  expense  of  his  uncle,  Louville,  a  confidant  of 
Philip,  who  was  in  possession  of  one  of  the  highest  appointments  at  his 
court,  sided  with  these  foreigners.  He  was  a  witty,  satirical,  conceited 
Frenchman,  who  sneered  at  every  thing  that  was  not  French*  and  a 
personal  enemy  of  Princess  Orsini,  whom  he  greatly  injured  by  his 
caustic  secret  correspondence  with  Paris.  To  these  was  added  the  father 
confessor  of  the  King,  the  Jesm't  d'Aubenton,  whose  influence  was  also 
prejudicial  to  the  princess. 

The  Cardinal  had  not  been  a  week  in  Madrid  before  a  general  explo- 
sion took  place*  There  was  some  truth  in  the  ironical  remarks  that 
Princess  Orsini  wrote  at  this  time  to  the  Duchess  of  Noailles ;  **  It  is  my 
earnest  wish  that  his  Eminence  may  find  the  satisfaction  that  he  de- 
serves and  expects,  that  we  shall  succeed  in  healing  the  deeply-rooted 
injuries  of  this  monarchy,  and  that  his  comprehensive,  soaring,  and  en- 
lightened spirit  will  be  more  directed  to  win  over  the  Spaniards  than  to 

•  Anthony  Count  of  Marftin  Upcume  afterwarda  Mar^chal  of  Franco^  wa» 
wounded  and  taken  priioner  ut  the  battle  of  Turin  (1706),  and  died  the  day  after, 
o^'ing^r  it  U  said,  t<>  an  exploaioii  of  gujxpgwder  in  a  ueightiouriug  room  to  thitt 
occupied  by  him* 


•  ml 


command  their  admiration.  Bol  to  speak  pl^,  I  will  not  Bstwwtf  kt 
his  aucceas,  for  I  fear  lest  a  naturally  proud  nation  will  cofkuA»T  it  • 
iign  of  contempt,  that  France  sendi  one  of  the  greatest  geniuaeB  tn  tk 
world,  not  to  advise  with  it,  but  to  govern  it;  and  this  wHl  incnsm 
their  aversion,  I  myself  regard  it  as  a  miracle  that  I  am  not  detested, 
and  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  conviction  that  the  Spaniards  have^  thtd 
I  love  their  nation/' 

This  wag,  in  fact,  the  only  way  in  which  a  foreigner  could  hope^ 
govern  Spain,  without  being  hated- 
It  waa  not  long  before  our  heroine  was  involved  in  new  troubles*  ( 
connecting  herself  if  not  with  Louville  at  least  with  the  Abb^  dT 
in  ft  plan  by  which  the  latter  proposed  to  supplant  his  uncle, 
it  to  say  that  she  became  implicated  by  this  unfortunate  scheme,  i 
inextricable  web  of  intrigue  and  duplicity,  that  she  discovered  that 
Abbe  had  been  cajoling  her,  and  was  her  determined  enemy,  and 
iht>  confirmed  tlie  French  Court  in  its  resolution  of  removing  her  on  tlie 
first  opportunity. 

The  French  agents  at  Court  induced  the  King  to  depart  for  the  annj 
that  was  collecting  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  the  Queen 
fbltididMi  to  accompany  liim.  During  the  absence  of  Philip,  they  i 
CtiAid  in  tmpratting  him  with  the  necessity  of  removing  Princess  r 
fimn  Spuili*  Th«  King  and  Queen,  though  greatly  distreaaed  at 
m/omikft  jel  lubmitted  more  quietly  than  had  been  anticipated.  The 
Ptimeti  neoiTed  the  intelligence  of  her  removal  with  dignity  and 
Mmiity»  perhaps  already  foreseeing  the  certainty  of  her  recalL  She 
dt|itrt«d  without  taking  a  personal,  but  only  an  epistolary  leave  of  the 
Queen,  and  lefl  Madrid  (April  12,  1704),  whence  ahe  proceeded  by  very 
alow  jourooys,  through  Spain  to  Alcala,  Vittoria,  and  the  French 
The  Duke  of  Oramont,  the  next  French  agent,  though  an  able 
attempted  tlie  old  French  plan  of  gaUicizin^  Spain,  and  removing 
moral  Pyrenees,*  occasioned  by  diiferent  manners,  and  an  opposite 
perament,  in  the  bordering  nations.  The  result  was  the  same  as  befbfc 
He  failed  signally,  and  brought  the  administration  into  the  greatest  eOn* 
fusion,  resulting  among  other  evils,  in  the  loss  of  Gibraltar  Matters  at 
length  reached  such  a  pass,  that  Gramont  could  no  longer  conceal  from 
himself  the  fact,  that  Princess  Omni  alone  was  capable  of  reetoring 
thinj^  to  order* 

Whilst  plots,  cabala,  and  feuds  were  distracting  the  Cotnt  and 
Cabinet  of  Madrid,  Princess  Orsini,  who  had  been  first  directed  to  pr^ 
ceed  to  Toulouse,  obtained  permission  to  visit  Versailles,  where  slie  mel 
with  a  most  flattering  reception.  The  Spanish  Ambassador,  the  Duke 
of  Alba,  and  other  distinguished  persons  came  to  meet  her ;  she  was 
visited  by  menil»er8  of  the  royal  family  ;  her  house  was  thronged  as  at 
the  levees  of  royalty,*  she  had  many  confidential  interviews  vrith 
Madame  de  Main  tenon,  and  received  a  very  gracious  reception  from 
Louis.  The  King  doubled  her  pension,  which  now  amounted  to  20,000 
livres,  and  bestowed  every  mark  of  condeeoension  on  her  and  her 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Noirm  on  tiers* 

Afler  the  recall  of  Gramont,t  she  proceeded  at  length  to   Madrid 

*  The  render  will  remember  that  whon  the  inteUiKeiioe  refused  Louit  the  F<n>r- 
leenth,  that  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain  had  Af^reed  to  appoint  PhOip  ths  fifth 
his  saeeesatir,  he  obMrred,  //  M'y  a  piut  d€  PyrefU^*,** 

f  GrunoQi  wrote  before  hii  departure  to  Torci,  the  Freoch  Miaister,  *«if  all 
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which  she  entered  in  triumph  (on  the  5th  of  August,  1705).  The 
King  and  Queen  advanced  two  railea  to  meet  her,  and  invited  her,  after 
a  tender  embrace,  to  occupy  a  place  in  tlie  royal  carriage.  She  had, 
however,  too  much  tact  to  infringe  the  strict  etiquette  of  the  Spanish 
Court,  by  accepting  an  honour  to  which  no  subject  was  entitled.  She 
resumed  her  place  as  camerera  mat/or^  but  found  it  an  almost  hopeless 
task  to  remedy  the  disorders  occasioned  by  the  faults  that  liad  been 
committed  during  her  absence. 

Yet>  when  the  Bourbon  Court  was  forced  to  fly  firom  Madrid 
before  the  victorious  army  of  the  rival  King,*  (June,  1706),  it  became 
evident  that  the  opposition  existing  to  the  former  in  Spain,  was  only 
nominal,  and  did  not  interfere  with  their  loyalty  to  their  rightful 
sovereign.  Most  of  the  Grandees  followed  the  Court  in  exile  to  Burgos, 
and  Madrid  received  the  victors  in  dismal  silence.  The  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick restored  the  affairs  of  Philip,  by  gaining  the  battle  of  Almanza» 
hut  was  saperseded  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  at  the  request  of  Princess 
Orsini.t  Orleans  appears  to  have  indulged  in  the  usual  intrigues  of 
French  agents,  and  to  have  even  aspired  to  the  throne  ;  but  he  met  with 
a  spirited  opposition  from  the  Princess  and  was  finally  recalled. 

And  now  the  King  was  induced  by  the  representations  of  the  Princess 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards,  and  make  an  appeal 
to  their  loyalty  for  the  removal  of  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  This 
appeal  was  responded  to  by  a  general  burst  of  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  land  (April,  1709)»  all  Frenchmen  in  office  were  dismissed,  and  th© 
Ministry  as  well  as  the  army  were  confided  to  the  Duke  of  Medina- 
Celi,  and  the  Count  of  Aguilar,  native  S|ianiards,  and  money  and  men 
poured  in  in  abundance.  Yet  the  finances  were  in  too  great  confusion 
to  be  remedied  easily  by  the  cleverest  and  most  patriotic  statesmen. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  certain  it  is  that  Medina-Celi  was 
disgraced  shortly  after  this,  and  died  m  retirement  at  Pampeluna  on  the 
£6th  of  January,  171  K 

The  Duke  of  Noailles  was  sent  to  Spain  in  171  K  first  as  genenil» 
and  then  as  diplomatic  agent.  He  showed  himself  as  injudicious  as 
former  agents,  attributed  the  intractable  chamcter  of  the  Spaniards  to 
the  Queen  and  Princess  Orsini,  and  imprudently  suggested  to  the  King 
the  propriety  of  separating  from  the  Queen,  on  account  of  her  sickly 
state  of  health,  and  after  the  fashion  of  the  patriarchs,  of  seeking  a 
hand-maid  in  her  place.  The  suggestion  came  to  the  ears  of  the  indig- 
nant Queen  and  Princess,  who  wrote  at  once  to  the  French  Court,  and 
effected  the  recall  of  Noailles. 

It  was  now  that  the  influence  of  the  Princess  was  paramount,  and 
her  authority  almost  supreme  at  the  Court  of  Madrid^  Difficulties  were 
presented  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  of  Utrecht,  that  could 
only  be  surmounted  by  Princess  Orsini,  and  she  set  a  price  on  her  media* 
tion,  which  showed  the  lofty  swing  of  her  ambition.     She  liad  formerly 

jnar  eml»ii«ies  resemble  thift  ooe,  I  ti^U  yciu  candidly^  that  I  will  never  itndGrtake 
anotKer  in  my  lift?/*  tie  wntild  not  accept  the  least  present  from  the  Sptuii&h 
court,  but  reix)mi]iciided  that  die  money  should  rather  be  devoted  to  th©  cxigen^ 
cifls  of  the  troope. 

•  The  Archduke  Charles^  afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany  .—Ta  A  IT. 

f  The  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  a  natural  fton  of  Jiune*  the  Second  of  Eng- 
land, had  never  been  popular  with  the  Queen  of  Sptin.  She  used  to  nay  of  hlm^ 
**  CVal  tin  ffrand  diabte  d^Anglau  sec^,  qni  va  ioujourM  droU  devanl  Ittu** — Mim*  de 
Uerwick,"  i.  274. 
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been  promised  a  small  territory  In  Bavaria,  with  a  yearly  rent  * 
SOvOOO  crowns,  and  she  now  demanded  this  as  an  independent  sorereigsitT, 
aa  the  price  of  her  services^  This  territory  was  the  Duchy  of  Limbcif;^ 
which  LoLiia  did  not  scruple  to  cede,  but  some  diificultie«  occurred  on  tbt 
part  of  the  Eiapire,  that  prevented  the  execution  of  the  scheme:. 

The  Queen  of  Spain,  who   liad  been  suffering  for  some   time  frooi  i 
painful  ilhiessj  was  released  from  her  suflerings  on  die  1 4th  of  Fehruifr 
1714,  in  the  twenty-aixth  year  of  her   age.     Philip,   distn 
grief  at  her  loss,  left  all  the  cares  of  government  to  Cardinal  J 
a  Neapolitan   prelate,  and  retired  with   Princess  Orsini,  as    govt.rue&i  U 
the  Prince  of  Asturias,  to  the  hotel  of  the  Duke  of  Medina-C^Ii.     Ai 
thii  palace,  however,  was  not  sulficiently  spacious,  the  Princt 
hertelf  in  a  neighbouring  Convent  of  Capuchins,  whose  inraat. 
a  time  removed  to  another  religious  house,  and  she  caused  an  ope: 
iery,  that  united  the  two  buildings,  to  be  covered  over,  in   orh  r 
able  at  any  time  to  visit  the  royal  widower  unobserved.     Sh 
sole  and  unlimited  ruler.     She  removed  the  Cardinal  del  Giudicv  ^.k^l  ,>c 
had  only  been  three  days  at  the   helm  of  affairs,  and  replaced  him  by 
Orri,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  her.     Various  other  aJterations  and 
reforms  were  effected  by  her  m  the  administration  w^hich  provt^  bene- 
ficial to  the  interests  of  Spain.     Orri  accomplished  some  v-       "  i 
refonns  in  the  finances,  but  when  he  attempted  to  touch  ll;  ■ 
immunities,  he  encountered  such  a  powerful  opposition  from  liae  iJi^Lti- 
sition,  that  he  was  forced  to  desist. 

The  differences  with  France  assumed  also  at  this  tima  a  •erious 
aspect  for  the  Princess. 

Louis  had  desired  the  Duke  of  Berwick  W  proceed  to  Madrid,  in  ordcf 
to  condole  with  the  King  on  his  recent  lo?8.  The  Princess  prevented  thtl 
visit,  and  had  even  the  imprudence  to  write  to  Louis,  **that  the  appeal^ 
ance  of  Berwick  with  an  army  before  Barcelona  would  be  more  odrwm- 
tageous  to  liis  interests,  than  a  compliment  of  condolence"  The  King 
of  France  was  much  ii^censed  at  this  expression,  and  it  was  only  alW 
much  angry  discussion  and  coquetting  on  both  parts,  that  this  affair  ww 
adjusted. 

The  next  matter  of  interest  presented  itself  in  the  deliberations  and 
intrigues  connected  with  the  second  marriage  of  Philip.  Louis  i 
mended  a  Princess  of  Portugal  or  Bavaria,  or  a  Conde,  Princess  i 
seems,  however,  to  have  thought  of  herself.  Whether  there  wasi 
foundation  for  the  report  of  too  near  a  connection  existing  between 
and  the  King  at  this  time,  must  ever  remain  problematical*  Siie  ww 
not  far  from  seventy,  but  still  very  engaging,  and  with  a  man  of  Philips 
disposition,  any  thing  was  possible  in  this  extremity.  It  may  be  affir 
with  much  greater  certainty^  on  the  testimony  of  Alberoni  and  of  Elii 
Iteth  the  future  Queen,  as  well  as  by  the  King's  own  admissions,  that  oti 
heroine  aspired  at  this  time  to  share  his  throne.  It  appears  that  he 
detened  from  taking  this  step,  by  some  well*tinied  sarcasm s  of  Viis  htl 
confessor.*  As  soon  as  the  King,  however,  had  detemuned  to  opp 
this  aim  of  the  Princess,  a  separation  became  necessary  between 
monarch  and  his  old  servant. 

•  The  King  iiskpH  his  father  ccmfesMir,  on  one  ooca»mn,  what  new  iK*«. 
frtim  P&n)^:  **Sirt%**  replied  RoUinet,  *' it  is  rejiorte**  there  thai  your  n 
mmrry  AJaaaiiie  dm  Ur»in»." — "  Oh»  «*  to  Ui»t  uuitt^r.  No  I  **  «&id  ih«  K     _    i . 
*^  •  %rf)nt  away* 
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This  would  have  been  the  proper  time  for  the  Princess  to  have 
retired  with  dignity ;  Spain  did  not  require  her  any  longer.  But  she 
was  now  led  to  commit  one  error  after  another.  She  sought  for  an 
insjgnifieant  bride  tor  Philip,  who  would  be  entirely  managed  hy  her, 
without  remembering  that  the  deceased  Qyeen  had  been  far  from  iiisigni- 
Bcanti  and  yet  had  been  guided  by  her  counsel.  She  suffered  hereelf  on 
thia  occasion  to  be  overreached  by  the  artful  Alberoni,  and  to  favour  the 
very  person  wlio  was  moat  dangerous  to  her,  Elizabeth  Faniesej  Princeas 
of  Parma.  The  selection  of  this  lady  waa  effected  in  the  greatest 
secrecy,  behind  the  back  of  Louis,  thoygh  Princess  Orsini  obtained  hia 
general  consent  for  a  second  marriage  of  Philip,  The  King  of  France, 
however,  first  learnt  the  object  of  his  graiidson^s  choice,  when  every- 
thing hod  been  settled,  which  caused  him  to  complain  of  the  secrecy  and 
haste  with  which  all  had  been  conducted.  Lastly  the  Princess  entirely 
destroyed  all  the  merit  she  nught  have  attained  with  the  Queen,  by 
making  the  hopeless  attempt  of  preventing  the  alliance,  when  she  dis- 
covered the  true  chai-acter  of  t!ie  bride  elect. 

The  King,  who  was  extremely  delighted  with  his  new  and  youthful 
consort,  went  to  meet  her  at  Guadalaxara,  attended  by  a  brilliant  escort. 
At  AlcaJa  he  sent  forwards  Princess  Orsinij  who  stopped  to  take  some 
refreshment  at  Xadreca,  a  sniall  village  situated  four  miles  beyond 
Guadalaxara,  just  as  the  Queen  happened  to  arrive  there.  She  instantly 
left  the  table,  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to  meet  the  Queen,  and 
kneeling,  kissed  her  hand.  Meeting  with  an  apparently  gracious 
reception^  she  proceeded  to  lead  her  royal  mistress  into  the  dmmber* 
But  how  greatly  wa»  she  astonished,  when  the  Queen  on  arriving  there, 
suddenly  changed  her  compliflbitB  into  violent  reproaches,  and  addressed 
her  aa  if  her  attire  and  comportment  were  disrespectful,  A  mild  excul- 
pation on  the  part  of  the  Princess  had  only  the  effect  of  provoking  a 
renewal  of  the  tempest.  The  Queen  commanded  her  to  be  silent,  and 
called  to  the  guard*  **  take  away  this  mad  woman,  who  has  dared  to  offend 
me  I**  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  assist  herself  in  pualiing  her  out  of  the 
room.  The  Queen  now  asked  to  see  the  officer  commanding  the  guard, 
Lieutenant-General  Count  Amezaya,  and  ordered  him  to  arrest  the 
Princess,  and  to  conduct  her  over  the  firontier.  The  officer,  astonished, 
represented  to  her  that  the  King  alone  was  authorized  to  give  such  an 
order ;  upon  which  she  exclaimed  peevishly,  "  Have  you  not  received 
his  Majesty's  order  to  obey  me  unconditionally  I  '*  The  Count  having 
replied  in  the  affinnative,  she  continued, — '*  Well,  then,  obey  me.' 
When  he  insisted  on  a  written  order,  she  called  for  pen  and  ink,  and 
wrote  it  upon  her  knee. 

The  Princess  was  immediately  hurried  into  a  coach,  without  being 
permitted  to  alter  her  dress,  and  accompanied  only  by  a  single  female 
attendant  and  two  officers,  together  with  an  escort  of  fifty  dragoons, 
was  forced  to  pursue  her  journey  during  the  whole  of  a  long  cold  and 
dark  winter's  night.  At  first  she  waa  almost  stupified  by  the  blow  j 
her  second  emotion  was  rage  and  despair;  but  on  reflection  she  began  to 
place  hopes  in  the  King,  and  in  her  numerous  friends.  When  they 
drew  up  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  bait,  she  broke  her  long  silence,  ex- 
pressed her  astonishment  at  what  had  occurred,  to  her  companions,  who 
were  themselves  greatly  surprised,  and  sought  to  comfurt  her,  and  related 
to  them  all  the  particulars  of  her  disgrace.  When,  however,  on  pur- 
suing the  journey,  no  intelligence  arrived  from   the   King,  her  hopes 
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became  Winter,  and  she  experienced  the  numenMis  priTaUoni  and  hud- 
ihips  to  which  she  was  expoted  during  so  unforeaecn  a  journey,  at  tlul 
leason  of  the  year,  and  in  inhospitable  Spam,  she  frequently  gaT«  tmd 
to  bitter  indignation.  She  was  absolutely  penniless,  was  obliged  to  bar* 
TOW  money  from  her  attendants,  and  a  considerable  lime  eli^aed  bdhs 
she  was  overtaken  by  a  mesMSiger  with  one  thousand  |ast<4ei»  Ob 
the  third  day  of  the  journey,  they  met  her  two  nepbewm,  the  Cbnnt  «f 
C^alois,  and  the  Prince  of  Lanti,  who  had  hastened  after  her  8bi 
peroeiTed  clearly  from  tlieir  statements,  that  no  alteration  in  her  fiito 
was  to  be  anticipated  from  Court.  They  brought  nothing  for  her  but  i 
cold  written  communication^  in  which  permission  was  granted  to  her,  td 
remain  at  the  place  where  her  nephews  should  happen  to  orerfake  her, 
and  in  which  ^e  was  promised  the  punctual  payment  of  her  pension  b\ 
future.  Now  that  she  saw  that  all  was  dedded,  the  became  tranquil  and 
eofleeled,  endured  every  privation  without  a  munnur,  and  excited  tbs 
■■lOBidimefit  of  her  followers,  by  her  patience  and  firmness. 

Afler  a  journey  of  twenty-three  days,  she  came  t4>  St,  Jean  de  Ltt^ 
where  she  was  left  her  own  mistress.  She  sought  to  obtain  an  aiafinet 
from  the  Dowager  Queen  of  Spain,*  but  it  was  refused.  She  then 
wrote  to  Madame  de  Main  tenon,  to  Louis,  and  to  the  Ministers^  After 
Mine  solicitation*  she  was  permitted  to  eome  to  Paris,  where  she  alighted 
at  the  house  of  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Noirraontiers,  and  received  ths 
numarout  visits  of  a  crowd  of  inquisitive  persons.  She  was  also  amica- 
bly received  at  Versailles  and  being  provided  with  a  pension  of  40.000 
fi«iic%  she  recovered  her  natural  gaiety.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
befere  the  Spanish  Court  obtained  the  ear  of  the  Duke  of  Orleansi 
attadied  the  blame  of  the  division  existing  between  the  two  Coutts  to 
the  I^nnoessy  and  induced  him  to  take  steps  prejudicial  to  her  intereifei 
act  TcnailkSy  which  elicited  a  prohibition  against  her  appearing  at  any 
place  where  tiieie  was  a  member  of  the  Orleans  family. 

Nevertheless  she  lingered  some  time  longer  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Court  of  Fiaaoe.  But  when  the  King  was  pronounced  to  be  on  hii 
dcBlli^-bed,  she  feared  the  revenge  of  the  Duke  of  Orieans  and  lel^  Pkrai 
Holland  refused  t«  admit  her,  and  she  proceeded  first  to  Avignon  and 
afWrwaids  to  Genoa.  She  did  not  venture  to  approach  Rome,  during  the 
lifetime  of  Pope  Clement  the  Eleventh  (deoeased  1 8th  March  17£!) ; 
but  under  Innocent  the  Thirteenth  she  received  permissicm  to  reside 
there^  and  returned  to  the  spot  that  had  been  the  cradle  and  theatre  of 
her  tariy  greatness,  and  to  which  such  striking  memories  were  attached ; 
iBd  ahe  solaced  herself  with  a  shadow  of  her  former  importance  bj 
doing  the  lionours  at  the  house  of  the  Pretender.  She  died,  howevefi  ai 
aarly  as  1721> 

We  have  now  closed  our  brief  sketch  of  Princess  Orsini.  A  remaik* 
able  woman  in  an  age  eminent  for  distinguished  females.  France  has 
been  rich  in  such;  yet  few  have  there  appeared  who  have  displayed 
mors  coneummate  skill,  or  a  more  me^ureless  ambition,thanMadan)e  des 
Ursins.  She  had  her  faults  and  foibles,  but  let  us  not  be  too  harsh  in 
the  judgment  we  pronounce  upon  them.  She  attained  an  elevation  that 
woiud  have  turned  the  heads  of  most,  and  it  was  not  her  least  merit  that 
she  ftlained  her  [Hspularity,  though  a  foreigner,  to  the  last  among  a  proud 
and  jmlons  people,  over  whom  it  was  her  destiny  to  exercise  an  ahnett 
softivj^  autbority  during  a  long  course  of  years, 

*  Widow  of  Charles  the  Second  oT  Spsfo. 
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Mr.  Sklwyn  Bow  LBV  was  an  elderly  barrister  m  good  practice.  He 
had  a  house  in  Blooinsbury  Square,  and  chambers  in  Stone  Buildings, 
Lincoln's  Inn.  By  dint  of  industry,  perieverance,  and  a  tolerable  share  of 
impudence,  he  had  worked  his  way  from  nothing  into  a  considerable 
practice  in  the  RoUb'  Court.  Secure  of  the  future,  bo  far  as  fortune  was 
concerned,  he  thought  it  high  time  to  try  if  he  could  not  enjoy  the  pre- 
Bent  a  little  more  than  he  had  hitherto  done;  and  ctmceiWng  the  fresh 
sea  air  would  be  beneficial  to  his  constitution,  Mn  Selwjm  Bowlby 
removed  his  household  gods  from  Bloom sbury  Square  for  a  season,  and 
«et  them  up  at  Brighton,  where  having  taken  a  manaion  he  determined 
to  disport  himself  during  the  long  vacation. 

The  season  of  repose,  which  annually  released  Mr.  Bowlby  from  the 
more  active  discharge  of  his  professional  duties,  was  not  always  so  wel- 
come to  him  as  to  many  of  his  learned  brethren,  for»  unincumbered  by 
wife  or  children,  and  arrived  at  a  period  of  life  when  lighter  pleasures 
cease  to  charm,  he  did  not  well  know  in  what  manner  to  dispose  of  his 
unenvied  leisure,  and  never  perhaps  had  he  felt  time  hang  more  heavily 
upon  his  hands  than  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  his  residence  in  his 
nmriae  abode.  In  all  bis  life  before  he  had  seldom  been  out  of  London 
for  any  period  longer  than  a  week  at  the  utmost.  He  missed  his  mono- 
tonous occupations,  his  m<jmingfi  in  the  Rolls,  his  lounge  to  his  club  in  the 
afternoon,  and,  above  all,  the  gossip  of  his  old  professional  associates.  In 
his  solitary  walks  by  the  sea-shore,  up  the  Cliff  and  down  it  again,  he  felt 
like  a  fish  out  of  water,  as  in  point  of  fact  he  was.  But  there  is  in  the 
aii*  of  Brighton  a  certain  something  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  cast 
out  blue  devils-  In  season  or  out  of  season,  the  place  has  decidedly 
a  joyous  aspect  It  is  pleasant  to  saunter  idly  along  the  Esplanade, 
although  one*s  reveries  are  liable  to  be  occasionally  disturbed  by  tarry 
gentlemen,  odorous  of  bad  tobaccoj  who  will  observe  that  the  morning 
would  answer  well  for  a  sail ;  and  the  visitor  is  rather  shocked  at  first  by 
the  graceful  alniudon  and  total  absence  of  all  prudery,  vvhicli  characterise 
the  frequenters  of  the  bathing-place,  where  Triton  and  Nereid  float  side 
by  side  unabashed  by  the  proximity  of  each  other,  or  by  the  oi>era- 
g1  asses,  which,  for  the  better  observation  of  their  aquatic  gambols,  are 
levelled  at  them  from  the  crowded  shore.  Notwithstanding  these  little 
dhagrcmetUf  the  place  is  charming,  it  gives  one  such  a  tremendous  appe- 
tite, and  has  many  other  things  to  recommend  it,  which  I  cannot  stay  to 
enumerate, 

"  I  find  the  sea-air  suits  me  admirably,*'  soliloquized  Mr,  Selwyn 
Bowlby,  as  he  swallowed  his  third  cup  of  tea,  and  cast  a  glance  at  the 
breakfaat-table,  late  so  trimly  spread,  which  his  ravages  had  converted 
into  a  desert.  "  But  then  it  Hcems  deuced  soHtary  since  I  Ve  come  down, 
I  have  not  seen  a  face—"  The  lawyer's  matin  reverie  was  cut  short  by  the 
sharp  rut-tat  at  the  door  of  the  postman  ;  and  he  forthwith  proceeded  by 
the  aid  of  a  double  gold  eye-glass  to  investigate  the  correspondence, 
which,  nmged  in  due  order  upon  a  salver,  his  domestic  had  brought  into 
the  room  and  placed  upon  the  table  before  him* 

While  Mr.  Bowlby  is  reading  his  letters  I  may  as  well  describe  him, 
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not  that  it  is  in  the  least  worth  while,  but  my  fidr  readers  may  wish  to 
know  something  of  the  external  appearance  of  a  gentleman  who  waa 
destined  ere  long  (I  use  of  course  a  metaphorical  expression)  to  play  the 
devil  with  so  many  individuals  of  their  enchanting  sex. 

My  hero  was  not  what  is  commonly  called  a  handsome  man, 
his  appearance  was  far  from  prepossessing,  with  a  skin  very  much  re- 
sembling parchment  in  its  texture  and  hue,  a  mouth  not  imlike  a  certain 
Lord  Chancellor  s,  and  a  nose  of  the  order  denominated  snub ;  he  would 
have  been  as  ugly  as  John  Wilkes  himself  but  for  his  eyes,  which 
sparkled  with  a  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  vivacity  under  a  tolerably 
capacious  brow,  the  crown  whereof  was  completely  bald.  His  figure  was 
rather  stooped ;  he  wore  Wellington  boots  much  too  large  for  him,  and 
was  always  attired  carefully  in  raiment  of  shining  black.  He  shuffled  ai 
he  walked,  and  showed  all  his  teeth  as  he  smiled,  and  voild,  Mr.  Selwp 
Bowlby. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  the  fair  sex  at  Brighton  are  in  a  decided 
majority  ;  the  presence  of  a  cavalry  regiment  in  the  neighbourhood  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it — I  cannot  say.  There  are  children,  too^  in 
immense  quantities,  as  well  as  ladies  but,  odd  enough,  the  greater  propo^ 
tion  of  the  latter  are  elderly  and  unmarried.  The  sensation  which  wa« 
caused  among  the  ladies  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  by  the  sudden 
advent  at  court  of  a  pair  of  whiskers,  can  scarcely  have  exceeded  the  ap- 
tation  produced  by  the  appearance  of  a  strange  gentleman  at  Brighton. 
Those  only  who  have  suffered  from  the  lamentable  dearth  of  "  desirables" 
at  such  places,  can  appreciate  the  sensation  excited  by  the  advent  of  a 
"  new  man." 

Affectionate  mothers  who  in  public  never  can  bring  themselves  to  en- 
dure the  idea  of  parting  with  the  dear  girls,  but  who  are  yet  qmt« 
willing  to  foist  them  upon  any  one  who  will  take  them  off  thdr 
hands  in  private,  and,  from  behind  the  muslin  of  their  window-curtaim, 
look  upon  the  new  arrival  as  a  species  of  providential  interposition 
in  their  favour,  and  proceed  immediately  to  make  such  arrangements  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  prize,  as  the  position  and  exigencies  of  their 
families  demand.  Meanwhile,  the  "  arrival"  walks  forth  in  profound 
unconsciousness  of  the  machinations  of  which  he  is  the  object  Sudi 
moments  as  these,  could  he  only  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  his  triumph, 
are  perhaps  the  proudest  in  a  single  gentleman's  whole  life.  It  is  at  such 
a  time  he  appears  to  the  most  advantage ;  his  merits  are  indisputable. 
Nor  does  a  malicious  whisper  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  repose,  sate 
perhaps  the  anathema  of  Mrs.  Brown  levelled  at  the  head  of  the  matnm 
Jones,  her  neighbour,  for  making  what  she  calls  indelicate  advanees 
to  the  stranger. 

The  appearance,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby  had  not  been  un- 
noticed ;  managing  matrons  peeped  at  him  from  behind  the  curtwns  a 
he  lounged  along  the  King's  Koad  ;  spinsters  cast  admiring  glances  upon 
him  ;  and  the  five  tall  Miss  Rockets,  with  that  exemplary  but  keen  old 
Scotch  gentlewoman,  their  mother,  debated  in  full  family  conclave  how  they 
should  manage  to  inveigle  the  unwary  stranger  into  their  drawing-room 
in  Regency  Square,  for  it  had  somehow  reached  them  that  the  man  of 
law  was  well  to  do  in  the  world,  that  he  had  determined  to  make 
Brighton  his  head-quarters  for  a  time,  so  the  five  tall  Miss  Rocket* 
thought  they  might  easily  secure  the  prize  before  it  became  an  object  of 
public  competition. 
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Alas^  there  were  other  young  women  at  that  time  quite  as  keenly 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  a  comfortable  worldly  position  as  the  fine  Miss 
Rockets. 

"  Is  he  not  a  very  gentlemanly-looking  person  ?  "  was  the  remark  of 
Miss  Julia  Withermay  to  her  friend  and  confidant.  Miss  Pybus,  as  those 
two  young  ladies  passed  near  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby,  who,  with  his  hands 
crossed  behind  him,  was  enjoying  his  matutinal  ramble  by  the  aea- 
ahore. 

"  Who  do  you  mean,  dear  ?  not  that  elderly  gentleman  in  the  white 
tie,  with  the  brown  umbrella^ 

"  Yefi»  but  don't  call  him  old ;  he  is  anything  but  that,"  replied  Miss 
Julia,  in  a  deprecating  tone, 

"  Why,  he's  fifty  if  he's  a  day ;  his  whiskers  are  grey,  and  the  end  of 
his  nose  is  red — he's  a  regular  Guy,  I  do  declare  !  *'  responded  Miss 
Pybua,  who  was  a  young  lady  of  a  lively  temperament,  with  a  turn  for 
satire, 

**  He  has  gpt  three  thousand  a  year,  a  house  in  town»  drives  his  car- 
riage,^— and  wants  a  wife/' 

**  Ilow  did  you  find  all  that  out  in  so  short  a  time,  you  dear,  senti- 
mental, lack-a-daisical  creature  ;  who  'd  have  thought  of  you  taking  any 
interest  in  such  matters  ?  "  replied  Miss  Pybus,  tossing  her  head. 

It  would  unquestionably  have  been  much  more  prudent,  if  the  sedate 
Miss  Withermay  had  kept  to  herself  the  information  thus  incautioualy 
impartedi  for  no  sooner  did  Miss  Pybus— who,  under  a  brusque  oft- hand 
manner^  had  a  keen  eye  to  business^ — ^reach  home,  than  she  proceeded  to 
actiuaint  her  mother  with  what  she  had  heardj  adding  her  assured  con* 
viction  that  the  artful  JuHa  had  a  furtive  design  against  the  heart  and 
liberty  of  the  unsuspicious  stranger,  which  it  would  bo  a  chanty  to  frus- 
trate, "  as  if  an  old  thing  like  her  had  any  chance  of  being  married* 
Why  a  husband  would  frighten  her  out  of  her  senses,  she  *fi  so  nervous/* 
Mbs  Pybus  said,  throwing  a  glance  at  the  mirror,  which  reflected  a  not 
uncomely  set  of  features. 

The  result  of  this  conversation,  as  well  as  of  one  somewhat  similar 
which  had  taken  place  nearly  about  the  same  time  between  Miss 
Withermay  and  her  august  parent,  was,  that  among  the  letters  which 
we  left  the  lawyer  about  to  inspect,  there  were  two  tiny  oblong  notes, 
written,  with  the  privity  and  consent  of  her  respective  mamma,  by  each 
of  the  young  ladies,  in  which  the  company  of  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby  wai 
requested  at  a  small  party  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  invitations  were  for  different  days,  or  Mr, 
Bowlby  could  not  have  accepted  them  both,  as  he  did  without  the  least 
hesitation,  congratulating  himself  the  while  upon  bo  unexpected  a  relief 
to  the  monotonous  routine  of  his  maritime  existence. 


"  Who  shall  I  enounce,  sir?  "  said  a  page  in  a  green  suit  eruptive  vrith 
buttons,  receiving  the  lawyer's  hat,  and  preceding  him  to  the  drawing- 
foom  door.  And  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby,  having  given  his  name,  f^und 
himself  without  further  ceremony  in  the  presence  of  his  kind  hostess  and 
her  graceful,  accomplished  daughter. 

I  have  used  the  above  epithets  advisedly  ;  to  have  called  my  heroine 
lovely,  would  have  been  a  mistake,  she  was  nothing  of  the  kind ;  of 
mature  age  and  a  delicate  constitution.  Miss  Withermay  was  a  trail — 
I  tneitni  to  have  said  a  fragile — creature,  devoted  to  the  elegant  pursuits 
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of  literature  and  the  fine  art%  but  not  avefse  to  matHinofiy,  proTidtd  tn 
eligible  opportunity  for  entering  into  that  condition  should  present  itsdf ; 
pretensions  to  beauty  she  had  none  whatever,  indeed  Mr.Selwyn  Bow!bT» 
as  be  threw  a  glance  over  the  company,  thought  he  had  seldom  •«« 
assembled  in  one  apartment,  so  many  elderly  females  of  an  unprepMM» 
ing  exterior  (for  Julia  was  by  far  too  wily  a  tactician  to  invite  any  od«* 
she  considered  dangerous),  but  like  a  man  of  sense,  aa  he  waa^  he  det«r 
mined  to  make  the  most  of  it^  and  enjoy  himself  as  much  as  it 
possible  under  circumstances  apparently  so  disadyantageous. 

I  shall  not  stay  to  describe  the  platitudes  of  a  small  early-partf 
which  of  my  readers  has  not  at  some  period  of  his  existence 
them  ?  Tea  was  handed  round ;  Miss  Withermay  discosBed 
with  Mr,  Selwyn  Bowlby  as  he  partook  of  that  refreshment,  anil  ta1k*<l 
about  Tennyson's  poetry,  which  she  understood  as  much  as  the  dtittn- 
guished  author  himself,  until  it  was  time  to  separate,  and  the  lawyer  took 
his  leave  rather  bored  than  otherwise,  although  he  was  too  much  a  fnan 
of  the  world  to  evince  aught  but  satisfiurtion  at  the  evening's  entertaia* 
ment« 

Miss  Wttliermay  went  to  bed  under  the  impression  she  had  fnade  i 
conquest ;  she  dreamed  of  orange-flowers,  lace  yeils»  and  mansioiit  hi 
Bloomsbury  Square.     Peace  to  her  virgin  slumbers  I 

When  the  evening  arrived,  upon  which  Mr.  Bowlby  was  to  pnrtidpalt 
in  the  Pybus  hospitality,  a  di^erent  scene  awaited  him*  Miss  Pybus 
was  a  dashing  person,  verging  towards  forty.  She  had  had  no  end  (^ 
offers ;  but  she  set  too  high  a  value  upon  her  channs  to  let  them  go 
nothing ;  and  as  no  adorer  had  hitherto  been  able  to  satisfy  the  raqi 
ments  of  Captain  Pybus,  her  father,  in  regard  of  settlement,  one 
another  they  were  dismissed,  and  she  was  in  the  market  still  ready  fcf' 
anything  good  that  might  turn  up.  Miss  Pybus,  being  what  is  calbd  i 
fast  young  lady,  was  fond  of  the  society  of  military  men,  so  that  when 
Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby  made  his  eniri,  he  found  the  drawing-room  filW 
with  dragoons.  There  were  none  but  married  ladies  present ;  Um 
Pybus  had  the  game  altogether  in  her  own  hands,  and  it  would  hats 
done  your  heart  good,  fair  reader,  to  see  how  dextrously  she  played  it 
The  tendency  of  cavalry  officers  to  flirtation  is  proverbial  ;  their  aVeratm 
to  matrimony  is  well  known.  Miss  Pybus  liked  to  be  flirted  with,  bi 
she  was  most  anxious  to  be  married,  so  she  threw  over  Captain  Jenkri 
son,  a  handsome  warrior,  six  feet  high,  paid  not  the  slightest  attentiun 
his  conversatiun*  and  monopolized  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby,  who,  poor  tntn, 
felt  himself  intensely  flattered  by  a  preference  so  obvious,  and  thought  be 
had  never  met  with  a  creature  more  bewitching  than  Miss  Pybua. 

Thus  introduced  into  society,  Mr  Bowlby  found  his  time  no  k^gir 
hang  heavily  on  hand.  He  was  frequently  present  at  the  oesthetie  tiii 
of  the  demure  Miss  Withermay,  and  he  was  moi^  frequently  still  a  p«^ 
ticipator  in  the  less  intellectual  and  refined  festivities,  whereof  tho  livdy 
Miss  Pybus  waa  the  di^^ienser, 

Happy  Mn  Selwyn  Bowlby  !  Was  ever  chancery  lawyer  more  sud- 
denly in  request.  Like  Lord  Byron,  he  had  wakened  to  find  himself 
famous.  So  dextrously  and  with  such  true  feminine  tact  had  the  rivil 
lielles  contrived  their  proceedings  that  neither  had  the  most  remote  idea 
of  the  game  played  by  the  other.  Each  thought  herself  secure  of  the 
prise. 

"8usanj"  said  Captain  Pybus  to  his  daughter  one  morning 
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'mppoBe  we  get  up  a  little  picnic  party  to  the  Dyke,  and  aak  the 
Wi  therm  ays  and — '* 

**  Good  gracious,  papa,  you  aurely  are  not  aerioua ;  such  weather  as 
this—" 

*'  Never  saw  finer  in  all  my  life,"  the  captain  saiu. 

"  With  such  an  east  wind  ?  why,  you  11  get  your  death  of  rheu- 
matism." 

"  How  careful  the  gipsy  is  of  her  father/'  thought  the  old  gentleman, 
as  he  munched  his  toast  in  silence. 

"  I  think  our  new  acquaintance  ia  getting  rather  particular  in  his  at- 
tentions, eh,  Julia,  my  dear  ?"  said  Mrs.  Withermay. 

The  fair  Julia  looked  up  from  her  favourite  Tennyson,  with  a  look  of 
pleased  surprise. 

"  I  *m  sure  I  don*t  know,  mamma  ;  he  seems  a  moat  agreeable,  gentle- 
manly man." 

'*  r  hope  you  intend  to  accept  him,  Julia ;  from  all  I  hear  the  match 
would  l>e  a  most  advantageous  one,  and  you  seem  to  have  the  field  all  to 
yourself.** 

"  I  shall  refer  him  to  you,  mamma,  as  a  matter  of  course,**  was  the 
sage  reply. 

'*  He  has  never  said  anything  to  you,  my  dear,  which  would  lead  you 
to  suppose  he  meditated  a  proposal,  has  he,  Julia  ?" 

'*  \Vliy,  no,  not  exactly.  But  hia  looks  are  eloquent,  and  I  think  I 
beard  him  sigh  twice  as  he  drank  his  fifth  cup  of  tea  last  night." 

**  Well,  take  care  you  don*t  let  him  slip  through  your  fingers  as  that 
great  Captain  O'Hyan  did,  who  dangled  after  you  so  long.** 

Miss  Withermay,  uttering  a  plaintive  sigh  at  this  touching  recollection, 
resumed  her  perusal  of  "  Locksley  Hall.'' 

Now  there  chanced  at  this  period  to  be  resident  at  Brighton  a  certain 
rich  merchant,  whose  name  was  Podder,  Thia  gentleman  had  a  hand- 
some house  in  Sussex  Square,  where  he  resided  with  his  sister,  a  lady  of 
mature  age  and  fading  chaniis;  hut  who,  like  the  five  Mtss  Rockets, 
Miia  Withermay,  and  her  rival,  had  no  objection  whatever  to  enter  upon 
the  holy  state  of  matrimony*  provided  a  favourable  opportunity  should 
present  itself.  Mr*  Fodder  had  a  brother  in  London,  an  eminent  solicitor 
in  extensive  business,  and  he,  coming  down  one  day  to  Brighton,  in  order 
to  consult  the  chancery  barrister,  whose  client  he  was,  dined,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  at  the  fraternal  residence  in  Sussex  Square. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  after  the  lapse  of  not  many  days,  Mr. 
Selwyn  Bowl  by  found  himself  a  cherished  guest,  with  his  legs  under  the 
Poddier  mahogany,  and  by  his  side  a  lady,  who^  although  by  no  means 
40  good  looking  as  his  fair  friend,  Miss  Pybus,  yet  was  not  surpassed  by 
that  young  lady  in  the  little  delicate  attentions  which  none  know  how  to 
pay  so  dextrously  as  a  woman,  especially  when  she  haa  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion,  and  thinks  of  "  now  or  never." 

Mr.  Fodder,  though  an  estimable  man,  was  not  showy.  He  would 
never  have  been  selected  by  the  ladies*  patronesses  at  Almack's  to  make 
one  in  a  fancy  quadrille';  he  was  short  and  stout,  with  a  shiny  bald  head, 
little  pig*eye»,  and  a  broad  nose  with  nostrils  like  a  pointer.  His  clotlies 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  put  on  him  by  the  aid  of  a  pitchfork.  His  coat 
was  black  and  roomy,  with  capacious  fK>ckets  in  the  rear,  into  which, 
when  on  Cfhange,  it  was  his  custom  to  thrust  his  hands.  His  inexpressi- 
bles were  very  much  too  short,  and  bis  shoes  greatly  too  large  for  him. 
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What  little  bit  of  neck  he  had  was  deeorated  by  a  white  tie,  and  la 
pudgy  chest  was  cased  in  vesture  of  black  satin.  His  daughter  was  cfi- 
dently  his  own  child.  No  one  who  looked  at  her  could  entertain  eteii  t 
passing  doubt  on  that  point. 

There  are  many  interesting  young  persons  who  think  they  look  weD 
by  moonlight  The  fair  Julia  Withennay  was  of  this  number ;  and  ti 
it  was  just  about  the  time  when  the  red  round  hanrest-moon  cune 
rolling  up  out  of  the  sea^  casting  a  long  track  of  light  across  the  wstbi, 
which  trembled  beneath,  that  this  young  lady  b^an  to  take  frequent 
walks  along  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the  Bedford  Hotels  aocompanied 
by  her  worthy  parent. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  pleasant  rambles  that  she  encmm- 
tered  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  nearly  a  fortn^t 

"  Beautiful  evening,  madam,"  the  lawyer  said,  as  he  politely  aecosted 
the  ladies. 

^  Is  it  not  lovely  ?  how  fsdr  the  waters  look  beneath  the  moon," 
replied  the  spinster,  turning  pensively  towards  the  sea. 

The  lawyer  rubbed  his  hands,  and  looked  by  turns  at  Miss  Withennaj 
and  the  moon,  but  he  said  nothing,  for  he  had  nothing  to  say. 

The  experienced  matron  came  to  his  relief. 

**  We  are  making  up  a  little  party  for  the  Races  next  week,  Mr. 
Bowlby,  and  if  you  would  join  us  we  should  be  delighted,**  she  said. 

The  little  lawyer  expressed  his  grateful  sense  of  the  honour  thus 
offered,  but  replied  with  a  smile,  that  he  thought  he  was  getting  rather 
too  old  for  such  amusements. 

'*  I  leave  them  to  my  juniors  now,  madam,**  he  said,  as  he  bade  the 
ladies  good  night. 

Next  morning,  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby  received  the  prettiest  little  "  billet" 
that  was  ever  seen.  The  envelope  had  pink  edges,  and  upon  the  sesl 
there  was  engraven  a  Cupid  rampant. 

Here  is  a  copy  : — 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  My  father  hopes  you  will  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
upon  Thursday  next  to  go  to  the  Races.  We  shall  have  an  agreeabk 
party.  Captain  Jenkinson  takes  us  in  his  drag,  and  I  have  kept  sn 
inside  seat  for  you.  "  Very  truly  yours, 

"  Amelia  Pybus." 

Thrice  happy  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby  ;  but  what  a  dilemma, — ^he  wished 
he  had  not  met  the  Withermays,  or  if  he  had,  that  they  had  not 
invited  him.  He  did  not  like  to  refuse,  but  he  felt  the  difficulty  under 
such  circumstances  of  accepting,  so  he  sate  down  and  wrote  a  note, 
expressing  his  profound  regret  that  he  was  engaged. 

The  day  of  the  Goodwood  Races  arrived  in  due  course,  and  a  lovdier 
morning  never  shone.  The  scene  was  splendid ;  but  even  if  I  could  I 
would  not  describe  it.  There  was  Miss  Pybus — arrayed  like  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory — ^in  a  new  silk  dress,  and  a  killing  bonnet  firesh  from 
London.  There,  too,  was  Miss  Withermay,  with  a  select  party  of 
elderly  spinsters  and  antiquated  beaux ;  and  there,  too,  my  pen  trembkt 
as  I  record  the  fact — there,  in  a  dark  green  britzka,  drawn  by  grey 
horses,  a  coachman  in  a  cauliflower  wig  on  the  box,  and  two  Jeameses  in 
plush  holduig  on  behind, — heavens  and  earth  I — there  was  Mr.  Selwyn 
Bowlby  by  the  side  of  the  amiable  Miss  Podder. 
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In  such  a  place  it  was  next  to  impossible  the  partte9  should  not  meet ; 
meet  they  did — ^greetings  were  interchanged,  and  explanations  followed, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Mr.  Bowl  by  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  his 
friends,  ike,  to  come  and  see  the  Race. 

Until  this  moment  neither  of  our  two  fHends  had  the  least  idea  of  the 
others  proceedings— eiw^h  of  them  thought  she  had  the  prize  entirely  in 
her  own  hands ;  and  here,  almost  in  the  moment  of  victory,  it  was 
ipparently  snatched  from  their  gra«p  by  an  interloper — a  tawdry,  over- 
dressed nouveau  riche.     What  a  galling  humiliation  ! 

**  Artful  creature,  Juha  Withennay ;  she  'b  as  deep  as  a  wel]/'  Miss 
PybuB  said  to  the  dragoon  by  her  side. 

"  Yeth,  very/*  replied  Captain  Jetikenson. 

"  Hit  nose  is  certainly  red  ;  and  he  is  decidedly  elderly,'*  said  Miaa 
Withermay,  with  a  pensive  sigh. 

It  was  about  the  commencement  of  the  following  November  term,  that 
the  **  Morning  Post "  contained  an  announcement,  in  the  usual  terms,  of 
Mr.  Selvvyn  Bowlby's  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Absalom  Fodder,  Esq.^ 
of  Sussex  Si^uare ;  and  although  ever  since  that  period  I  have  carefully 
examined  the  Brighton  papers,  I  have  seen  no  case  of  suicide  recorded  in 
'  leir  columns ;  but  the  very  last  time  I  visited  that  watering-place,  I 
WW  an  angelic  creature  opposite  the  Bedford  looking  at  the  moon — ^per- 

ipe  it  was  Miss  Withermay — she  may  btj  tiiere  still. 
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*«  I  bad  «  strong  prejudice  against  tb«  American  people,  acquired  bv  meeting 
ry  bad  spcdniens  on  the   Ciwtinent ;    but   I   have  conrincwi  myself  it   was 
LTOUiuled ;  and  I  do  not  beftitate  to  iay,  that  1  met  as  agreeable  women  and  as 
-gentlemanly  men  in  America  as  the  world  can  produce." — AtrTBOa's  Psefaci:. 

Refublican  InBtitutions  have  l)een  regarded  generally  as  conducive  to 
a  lower  tone  of  taste  and  ideas  than  is  to  be  found  under  a  Monarchy  ; 

^it  is,  therefore,  with  some  pleasure  that  we  note  the  agreement  between 

( the  later  English  travellers,  respecting  the  high  standard  of  morals  and 
manners  in  A  me rica.  Amongst  the  most  intelligent  of  recent  travellers 
in  that  country  was  Alexander  Mackay,  whose  death,  whilst  engaged  in 
India  for  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  country  lately  had 
reason  to  deplore.  In  his  work  on  America,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Western  World" — a  book  which  has  taken  its  stand  as  the  beat  authority 

ron  the  sutiject — Mr.  Mackay  unceasingly  addresses  himself  to  remove  the 
prejudices  common  in  this  comitry  against  our  Anglo-Saxon  brethren. 
Lady  Stuart  Wortley  followed  in  the  same  train,  and  her  lively  book, 

[though  a  sketchy  volume,  and  not  pretending  to  the  importance  of  Mr. 
ckay's,  was  another  blow  at  these  prejudices. 

*  By  Edward  SuUivan. 
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We  have  now  a  third  work  on  the  flubject,  full  of  infonnation  po^  j 
lurly  conveyed,  and  written  in  a  lively,  rattling,  vigorouft  style.     The 
quotation  at  the  head  of  this  paper  will  show  that  Mr.  SulliTan  agreei 
with  Mr.  Mackay  and  Lady  Wortley  in  his  estimate  of  American  tastfi 
and  habitB. 

Mr*  Sullivan  set  sail  for  America  in  an  emigrant  yeasel^  in  which,  un- 
fortunately, were  crowded  five  hundred  Irish. 

The  Americans  would  appear  to  be  as  rapid  consumer*  of  m«al«  ai 
when  they  were  described  by  Basil  HalL     Here  we  have  Mr.  SuUiyan 
[■peaking : 


•*  But  still  the  'go-ahead '  principle  is  so  Inherent  a  point  of  the  Yankee  « 
tcr  tli&i  it  is  often  vjaible  even  at  the  ttibie  tthott  at  New  York  and  Bovton,  wh^n^ 
duriof^  the  stimmer  months,  the  diners  are  chiefly  men  travelhng  from  place  U 
place  in  search  of  amusement  ;  and  at  a  time  when  one  would  imaipne  that  anj 
desperate  hyrry  io  swallowing  one*&  dinner,  especially  tuch  excellent  OiiM  M  Wi 
usually  provided,  would  he  a  Laus^  of  great  disoomfort.,  you  tee  doaam  of  men 
eating^  ma  if  their  very  lives  depended  on  consuming  a  certain  amount  in  a  g^fOI 
time,  as  Diii^ens  has  naively  abserved,  *  snapping  up  whole  blocks  of  meal  Uii 
young  ravens/** 

This  great  haste  is  of  course  opposed  to  anything  like  cofit 
and  the  company  carefully  eschew  the  most  common-place  oh 
This  may  account  for  the  absence  of  English  rotundity  and  acoomp 
joviality  ;  for,  though  the  doctors  assure  us  that  a  good  digestion 
always  wait  on  appetite,  the  Americans  seem  to  **  bolt "  their  food 
much  to  allow  of  this — a  circumstance  which  not  improbably  may  cause 
tlie  thinness  of  their  persona,  and  the  hungry,  eager  look  of  the  ma]ority,^^J 

The  American  capital  is  much  better  provided  with  waXer  thi]|H 
London,  New  York  being  supplied  with  water  from  the  Croton  Rivcrj^ 
and  all  the  modern  houses  having  bath-rooms,  with  hot  and  cold  water 
laid  on. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  female  society  in  America.    0« 
author,  though  somewhat  flippant  on  the  subject,  is,  however,  interesting^ 
and  as  he  has  always  the  courage  to  think  for  himself,  and  does  nd 
belong  to  the  echo  school,  we  will  transcribe  his  description  of  the  Boatoci 
and  New  York  ladies. 


••  The  Button  ladies  are  excessively  pretty  and  faacinating,  and  rather  more  #"- 
bonpoint  than  their  New  York  rivula,  and  you  often  meet  with  a  oomplexiaa  w 
transparent  as  to  he  quite  startling.  From  the  intense  c^dd  of  the  winter  they 
seldom  leave  their  houses  (which  are  heated  with  stove&)  for  months  togiether; 
to  this  circumstance  I  imagine  a  gn(]»d  deal  of  their  delicate  inten^ting  app 
i«  to  be  attrihuted.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  Boston  and  New  V 
ladies.  The  former  are  inclined  to  be  htue — attend  anatomical  lecturei  and 
tions — prefer  a  new  theory  of  geology  or  religion  to  a  new  fa&hion  of  di 
crochet-work.  The  New  Vork  ladies,  on  the  contrary,  have  no  tendency  to  bto»- 
stockingiam,  and  quite  dread  the  character,  wislung  to  l)e  ipuppoted  capAtk  €i  os 
more  senous  thotjght  than  that  involved  in  the  last  new  polka  or  the  last  weddinft 
and  profe«sing  that  there  is  nothing  worth  living  for  but  halls  and  operu  !  Tbf 
fair  deinzeim  of  both  cities,  however,  Agree  to  dress  in  very  good  taste  anil  stjlis 
.  And  make  the  most  of  that  fleeting  lienuty  which  ts  so  fascinating  for  a  tim«r  1*^^ 
.  which  so  soon  passes  away.  They  adopt  the  French  fashions  completeJy,  but  Uicj 
Americanize  them  rather  too  much,  sometimes  giving  them  the  appearance  vf  bdnf 
overdressed^ — a  mistake  a  French  woman  never  makes-  and  the  habit  M  veadnf 
short  sleeves  (ur  rather  no  sleeves  at  all,  hut  only  a  shoulder-strap,)  at  an  airlf 
dinner,  at  two  oVlock,  is  very  unbf;oomiug, 

"  Directly  a  young  lady  leaves  schocil  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  she  *  comes  oal,*ioJ 
k  then  a  respnnsihk*  agent,  giving  and  accepting  invitations  to  twtts,  Ac,  eniU^f^ 
her  own  hook,  without  consulting  nuunma,  who  is  uuly  employed  to  find 
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rmdy.  It  Is  conBldered  quite  correct  for  a  nice  ftmng  man  to  call  and  take  a  yming 
lady  nut  for  a  walk,  or  to  thti  theatre^  or  to  n  bill  I  ^  without  any  ehapemfie.  The 
young  1iulie»  marry  ^ery  young,  often  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  iade  almoet  before 
they  bloom;  at  tliFL^e-and-cwentf  they  look  threo-and  thirty,  itnd  get  very  «pare. 
A  lady,  however  hand&nme,  onC'C  married,  loses  her  place  m  ftociely  ;  vei~y  little 
attention  is  paid  her  ;  all  is  immediately  tranRferred  to  the  unmarried  *  angt^ls  ;  * 
howerer,  it  is  not  so  much  the  cose  a»  it  uated  to  be.  One  charminf^  old  lady 
of  about  sixty  told  me  that  I  was  the  only  young  man  who  had  honoured  her  with 
ten  minutes'  con  venation  for  the  last  ten  years." 

Mr  Sullivan's  travels  in  the  Far  West  brought  him  in  contact  with 
many  a  rough,  vulgar  specimen  amongst  the  Americans ;  and  the  adven- 
tures he  went  through  amongst  the  Indians,  are  told  in  his  lively,  graphic 
manner,  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  conversation Sj  and  enlivened  by 
descriptions  of  scenery,  manners*  and  customs.  Cooper  s  unrivalled  ac- 
counts of  the  Red  Indians  derived  no  small  portion  of  their  interest  from 
their  being  obviously  drawn  from  nature.  All  travellers  are  agreed  on  the 
prominent  and  many  admirable  characteristics  of  these  gentlemanly 
savages.  The  following  extract  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  most  certainly  of  the  American  House  of  Assembly. 

^  An  Indian's  delivery,  when  speaking,  is  deliberate,  alow,  and  monotonous, 
imost  as  if  thinking  aloud,  and  thuir  punctuatiotia  are  very  strongly  marked,  and 
very  long  ;  their  action  is  very  fine,  and  they  use  a  great  deal  of  it.  They  disjilay 
a  favourable  contrast  to  European  orators,  in  never  interrupting  one  anotht^r  by 
word  or  look,  even  though  the  speaker  may  he  uttering  sentiments  quite  opposed 
to  thme  of  bis  audience,  or  even  things  tbey  all  know  to  be  untrue,  and  could 
refute  ;  still  he  is  always  listened  to  with  apparent  reapect  and  attention,  and  when 
be  has  sat  down,  although  perhaps  there  may  he  a  dor^jn  who  are  burning  to  con- 
tradict, or  agree  with  him,  they  sit  a  few  minutes,  as  if  meditating  on  what  had 
been  said,  and  then  rise  with  the  greatest  deliberation,  always  giving  way  to  the 
eldest,.  Ceruinly  a  couneil  of  Indian  chiefs  is  generally  conducted  with  more 
decorum  and  self-respect,  than  most  public  meetings  in  more  oivilit&ed  countries/' 

Here  is  an  Indian  Calendar  : 

^'Jiaiiaiy, month  of  storms;  February,  month  when  raooons  trarel;  March,  month 

k^nia]  aux  yetuc  ;'  Aprllf  the  month  that  the  game  begins  to  arrive  ;  May,  when 

|tfecfi  are  in  leaf;  June  (in  lower  country),  strawberry  month,  (in  upper  oountr)') 

the  month  when  the  buffalo  run  ;  July,  month  of  ripe  clierries  ;  Augti^t,  corn 

mouth  ;  September,  month  when  flowers  on  the  Prairie  blossom ;  (Xtohtr,  month 

wlien  tbey  grille  the  rice  ;  November,  deer  month  j  December,  month  of  ^  I  forget 


The  Journey  over  the  Prairie  is  graphically  told.  It  was  accomplished 
through  snow  and  sleet,  and  under  an  intense  cold,  relieved  only  by  a 
fire  composed  of  bulTalo-dung,  Mr.  Sullivan  had  to  hve  upon  the  hardest 
buflalo-meat,  and  unwholesome  snow-water,  relieved  on  one  occasion  by 
"a  few  tit -bits  of  wolves/*  Once^  our  author,  after  feasting  better  than 
Imsualy  fell  asleep  with  his  party  by  the  side  of  a  blazing  fire  of  wood. 
On  awaking  after  sunrise  they  found  that  the  prairie  had  been  on  fire, 
and  bad  burnt  up  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  their  encampment :  a 
miraculous  escape,  owing  to  the  sudden  change  of  wind*  The  whole  of 
the  Prairie  chapters  are  full  of  incident,  unpretendingly  and  simply  set 
forth. 

The  following  mode  of  procedure  would  be  thought  indecent  in  West- 
minBter  Hall, 

*^  The  Chief  Justice  of  Minneaota  was  holding  his  sessions  at  St.  Paurs.  The 
liar  of  the  hotel  was  the  court-hoiwe.  The  judge  Avas  sitting  with  his  feet  on  the 
stove,  on  a  level  with  his  licad,  a  cigar  between  his  lips,  a  chew  as  big  as  an  orange 
in  his  mouth,  and  a  glass  of  some  liquor  by  his  aide.  The  jury  were  lu  nearly  the  iiame 
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elegant  position,  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  room  ;  and  a  lawyer,  <i  tting^  acnMi  a  dolri 
leaning  hi$  cliin  on  the  back  of  it^  was  addroftsing  them.  The  prisoner  vaa  sitllag^ 
dn'nking  and  smoking^  with  his  back  tunned  to  thf?  judgc>,  and  looked  th^  aadM 
reapevtable  mid  least  conceroed  of  the  whole  party.  Altogether  it  struck  toe  tliil 
there  might  \m  a  great  deal  of  jasliGef  but  very  littlo  dignity,  in  ih«  ftpplicatioo  d 
the  kir  in  i^liuaesota,'* 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Stilliran  in  thinking  that  the  annual  change  of 
judges  does  not  increase  the  dignity  of  the  office,  nor  render  it  probable 
that  jutslice  is  better  done.  In  so  far  as  the  appointment  is  political  Che 
independcBce  of  the  judge  is  assailed. 

The  passage  over  the  bridge  of  ice,  at  the  junction  of  the  Riri^re  dt% 
Moines,  was  somewhat  of  a  hairbreadth  escape.  Our  author  and  hii 
party  had  to  traverse  a  narrow  slip  of  ice,  about  twenty  yards  broad  and 
a  hundred  yards  long,  and  the  ice  hardly  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  Tht 
story  is  best  told  in  Mr.  Sullivan's  o\^Ti  words. 

^^  The  river  at  this  point  waa  about  a  mtle  and  a  half  broad,  and  runntog  between 
almost  inaccessible  dOh  of  two  or  tliree  hundred  feet  high,  which  rendered  anjr 
idea  of  making  a  circuit  by  land  impiwaible*  When  we  came  to  this  bridge  of  ioe^ 
therefore,  wc  were  in  a  conbiderable  '  fix/  Ooiog  back  was  out  of  the  queidan*  m 
h  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  wc  were  in  sight  of  the  log-hut  where  we  iatmided 
resting  for  the  nighty  and  our  sleeping  quarters  of  the  night  before  were  acime  forty 
miles  in  our  rearj  no,  the  ouly  question  was,  whether  to  camp  there,  and  wait  till 
morning,  or  to  risk  h ;  we  held  a  long  council  of  war,  but  contrary  to  the  u*ual 
habit  in  such  ca»'i,  wc,  in  thi»  instance,  prompted  a«  much  by  the  pleasant  profpeet 
of  a  good  shelter  and  warm  fire  for  the  nighty  on  one  side,  as  by  the  unplessant  csr* 
tainty  of  a  cold  camp,  with  no  shelter  and  no  food  on  the  other,  detetmuiad  Uk 
adi^ance. 

**  The  CanadiaQ,  who  wia  a  spirited  fellow,  and  knew  the  nature  of  ioe  thortmgUT, 
adrsnoed  first  with  hin  axe  to  reconnoitre.  We  watched  him  adrancing  cftottousiy 
like  a  cat,  the  bridge  lieoding  with  him  at  every  step,  and  as  I  fully  expected  to  sec 
it  give  way  with  his  weight,  we  thought  how  little  chance  there  was  of  oar  tlvigii 
and  horses  getting  over  in  safety.  Before  every  ^tep  he  took  he  tapped  the  ioe  with 
the  a3te»  to  see  that  it  was  sound,  and  every  blow  descending  only  with  the  WfU|ht 
of  the  axe  itself  penetrated  right  through,  and  the  water  came spoating  np.  Wiim 
the  guide  hnd  rewihed  the  other  side  he  turned  round  and  came  back,  saying  tllM  it 
was  not  safe,  hut  still  that  we  might  try  if  we  chuse  ;  in  fact,  unless  we  aadeitp 
our  minds  to  camp  out  in  the  cold,  without  food,  we  had  no  choloe.'* 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  like  all  great  men,  has  run  the  gatmt- 
let  of  abuse,  would  have  smiled  at  finding  himself  called  in  one  of  tb^ 
American  papers  that  *** Gigantic  Fog*  of  history,  w^ho  did  not  lose  the 
battle  of  Waterloo/*  The  abuse  of  this  country,  with  which  the  worst 
American  papers  abound^  is  calculated  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  two  countries.  We  gladly  recognize 
the  good  feeling  of  all  enlightened  Americans  towards  this  country ;  but, 
as  the  wise  in  all  countries  fomi  the  minority,  and  are  rarely  able  to  con- 
trol the  many,  we  think  that  the  violent  and  acrimonious  tone  adopted 
by  the  American  democratic  press,  can  scarcely  fail  some  day  to  bear 
very  sad  fruits. 

There  has  been  great  talk  about  the  cheap  literature  of  America.  Let 
us  hear  Mr.  Sullivan, 

^<  The  vaunted  cheapness  of  books  is  ctm  of  the  dap- traps  of  America  ;  the  only 
books  that  are  Ji^old  cheap  are  pimted  reprints  (very  bad  ones  genendly)  oT  Eurvpean 
authors.  All  books  where  the  copyright  is  bimght,  iiii  their  oountn,%  are  very 
expensive.  Prescott^s  *  History  of  Mexico,'  for  iusUmiM',  I  could  not  buy  under  thirty 
shillings, "  Afaraulay^  for  two  shiUing^  and  sixpence !  However,  aa  nincty-ntne  books 
out  of  a  huudrtKl  that  are  worili  retuli ag  are  European,  the  conveniemw  is  great  i 
hilt  even  the  reprints  of  our  English  liookA  are  not  dieaper,  nor  so  good,  M  om' 
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tbmip  publicatioDS ;  and  Murray^s  *  Colonial  Library/  and  Bohn^a  *  Library^*  and 

*  Reading  for  the  Rail,*  are  warth  alt  tht)  cheap  editioDs  in  America.     The  public 

tMle  AS  r^^rds  light  readinjyr  in  America  is  very  low ;  the  hooks  that  eiimimand 

immediate  sale  on  the  railroadBi  steamers^  Scc.^  are  aut^h  worku  as  *•  The  Atysteriet 

I  of  the  Court  of  St.  Jame»,'  '  Amours  of  the  Children  of  George  III.,*  and  novels  of 

b.a  highly  BeiUimeotal   tendency^  inch  afi   'The   Evil   One   Unveiled^  or  the   Red- 

[  Whiikered   Bargeman  of  Peiitonville,'  *  The  Frantie  Footman,  or  tli©  Fnidigal 

Rfldaiiii«d  ;'  a^d  the  traah  contained  in  them  h  quite  incredible/* 

The  chapter  on  Slavea  and  Slavery  is  interesting,  but  the  subject  has 
been  too  thoroughly  exhausted  to  admit  of  extract  here*  In  England, 
loo,  the  pubHc  mind  is  made  op  on  the  subject ;  and  it  can  only  bear 
the  subject  discussed  in  an  able  novel  like  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

The  description  of  the  Cuban  women  is  worth  giving. 

**  Tlie  Cuban  ladles  lead  a  rery  indolent^  though  I  fear  yofu  cannot  alway^s  lay 
innocent  exiftence,  flirting  being  by  far  their  most  engro«i(ing  {Hxnipation.  Society 
f»  on  a  very  eaay  footing,  and  the  Havana  ladieA,  lioth  married  and  single,  do  very 
mudh  At  l&ey  please.  They  drive  on  the  *^  Puieo  del  Tncon/  they  go  to  tbe  i>peni, 
Mod  to  naai  leveral  times  a  day^  ami  flirt  everywhere.  The  CuV»an  Iteauty^  too^  ia 
BMM16  evpen  with  the  ian  than  even  those  at  Seville  or  Granada  ;  they  incline  to 
I  tm&tmpomt  (the  far  west  ladies  would  call  them  '  Hetby  *)  even  when  quite  young, 
^  a  pecnliarity  wldch  contrasts  pleasantly  with  their  rather  spare  neighbours  the 
Atuericans. 

^^  The  beauty  of  Cuban  dame«  is  that  of  the  maid  of  Cadis,  under  a  warmer  and 

aoore  indolent  climate  than  even  her  native  i^pain,  and  oartakes  more  of  the  cha- 

[tracteri^tics  of  Dudu  than  of  Julia*     Many  of  them  aing  and  play  well,  and  att  dance 

I  gracefully  ;  but,  1  fancy ^  more  solid  knowledge  is  possessed  in  a  very  alight  d^ree, 

^  uid,  like  ILiohih,  many  believe  that 

*  Europe's  an  inland  near 
Morocco,  betwixt  Egypt  aad  Tangier*' " 

Mr.  Sullivan  gives  us  a  short  account  of  the  Havana  which  he  calls 
**  the  paradise  of  Bniokera/*  His  visit  to  the  cigar  manufactures  will 
be  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  the  weed. 

We  have  merely  indicated  some  of  the  readable  things  to  be  found  in 
this  most  amusing  volume.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  evidently  no  new  traveller, 
he  knows  how  to  rough  it  as  well  aa  any  man  ;  and  though  he  may  prefer 
a  dinner  at  the  Trois  Freres,  or  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  he  can  eat  dry  buffalo, 
and  drink  stagnant  water.  His  book  on  America,  as  being  the  most 
recent,  will  command  attention.  The  superb  rivers^  the  noble  forests, 
the  broad  lakes,  the  rising  cities,  the  rich  soil,  to  say  nothing  of  the  en- 
terprise of  the  people,  all  combine  to  give  an  extraordinary  interest  to 
a  country  whose  condition  is  always  undergoing  vast  changes.  To  those 
who  desire  an  insight  into  these  changes,  we  would  recommend  this 
agreeable  volume.  We  have  before  alluded  to  tbe  style,  which  would 
have  been  better  for  a  little  chastening;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
might  thereby  have  lost  some  of  those  rapid,  life-like  sketches^  which 
give  a  character  to  the  book,  and  will  distinguish  it  from  the  common 
run  of  travels. 
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"  That  's  St.  John's,"  said  the  captain  of  the  steamer. 

"  Those  ruins  on  the  Roscommon  shore  ?  " 

«  Aye." 

"  They  are  very  beautiful,"  I  observed  ;  "  do  you  know  anything  of 
their  history  ?  " 

"Just  half-way  between  Lanesborough  and  Athlone;  that's  all  I 
know  of  them,"  replied  the  taciturn  skipper,  and  in  order  to  escape  from 
any  further  interrogatories,  he  dived  into  his  cabin  and  was  seen  no 
more. 

"  There  will  be  a  Pattern  in  it  next  week,"  observed  the  cabin  boy, 
who  was  lounging  at  my  elbow. 

'^  Will  there,  indeed  I  "  said  I.     "  When  ?  " 

"  On  Wednesday  next,  your  honour,  St.  John's  day." 

Now  I  had  never  been  at  a  Pattern ;  I  made  up  my  mind  in  a  minute. 
"  I  will  go,"  said  I,  in  a  determined  voice. 

"  Don't  I  wish  /  could,"  sighed  the  cabin-boy. 

In  order  to  account  for  my  ignorance  of  the  scenery,  through  whidi  I 
was  then  passing,  I  must  make  a  short  digression,  and  for  half  a  page 
take  my  reader  into  my  confidence,  and  talk  over  some  matters  con- 
nected with  my  personal  affairs. 

Well,  then.  I  have  the  superlative  misfortune  of  being  the  possessor 
of  a  lonely  oasis  in  a  desert  of  bog,  situate  in  a  county  bordering  Lough 
Ree,  one  of  the  principal  lakes  through  which  the  Shannon  takes  its 
course.  This  little  patrimony  had  not,  however,  been  always  a  bad  con- 
cern ;  the  land  was  naturally  very  good ;  and  some  years  ago,  and  not 
very  long  ago  either,  a  substantial,  though  not  a  very  sightly  residence, 
with  a  long,  straight  avenue  in  front,  and  a  well-stocked  orchard  in  the 
rear,  and  a  quantity  of  fine  ash  and  spreading  beech  trees  all  about  it, 
graced  and  dignified  the  spot.  Pope  must  have  thought  of  some  such 
place  when  he  wrote  the  lines : — 

**  Here  in  full  light  the  ruuet  plains  extend  ; 
•  *  *  * 

Here  the  wild  heath  displays  her  purple  dyes, 
And  midst  the  desert  fruitful  fields  arise. 
That,  crowned  with  tufted  trees,  and  springing  com, 
Like  verdant  isles  the  sable  waste  adorn.*' 

But  a  long  minority  and  a  wardship  in  chancery,  had  tumbled  the  big 
house,  obliterated  the  straight  avenue,  unstocked  the  orchard,  cut  down 
all  the  trees  that  were  worth  cutting,  and  smothered  the  fine  land  under 
a  swarm  of  lazy  squatters.  My  unlucky  townland,  in  short,  became  an 
Alsatia  for  every  rascal  that  was  too  bad  for  any  other  place.  Here  he 
could  live  in  security  and  comfort,  for  where  in  the  county  was  there 
land  that  could  beat  it  for  growing  the  praties^  and  who  was  to  trouble 
them  1  Was  n't  the  masther  a  minor,  and  a  ward  under  the  CoorU  f 
All  went  on  well ;  but  at  last  the  minor  came  of  age,  and,  as  if  that 
was  n't  bad  enough,  in  two  years  after  the  praties  desaived  them.  Of 
^urse  the  hive  began  then  to  clear  out  with  wonderful  rapidity ;  indeed 
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none  remained  after  the  first  year,  hut  those  whoj  trusting  to  the  iiiex- 
fH?rienc€  of  the  proprietor^  and  the  still  unexhausted  fertility  of  the  soil, 
thought  that  tliere  was  yet  something  to  he  extracted  from  both,  before 
they  finally  took  their  departure  for  the  land  of  liberty.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  any  one  of  them  ever  dreamed  of  paying  rent*  far  from  it ; 
but  in  proportion  to  the  rent  they  oug!it  to  Iiave  paid,  they  coneidered 
themselves  as  objects  of  commbemtion.  The  arrears  they  owed  were 
merely  regarded  as  the  criterion  of  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  and, 
therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  those  arrears  were  their  demands 
for  com}ienmtion.  Compensation  signifying  in  these  parts  a  sum  of 
money  paid  by  a  landloid  to  a  defaulting  tenant,  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  give  up  peaceable  ponaession  of  land  which  he  baa  rendered  valueless, 
and  for  which  he  has  never  paid  any  rent. 

It  would  l>e  cruel  to  expose  the  folly  of  the  minor.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  observe*  that  he  was  pretty  considerably  well  victimised ;  until 
at  length,  amidst  the  roofless  ruins  that  crowded  his  patrimony  like 
tombstones  in  a  church yard>  he  found  himself  (with  an  empty  pocket) 
the  undisturbed  occupier  of  by  far  too  many  Irish  acres,  which  were  all 
variegated  with  as  profuse  an  assortment  of  noxious  and  pestilent  weeds, 
a«  ever  infested  any  portion  of  the  earth  since  the  fall  of  Adam.  The 
minor  was  now  his  own  tenant,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  place 
a  plough  in  the  soil,  and  a  truckle-bed  in  one  of  the  deserted  cabins ;  and 
in  this  favoured  locality  he  had  been  residing  for  some  months  previous 
to  the  pattern  day  of  St.  John's. 

That  day  came — and  not  till  then  did  it  strike  me  that  the  pattern 
would  l>e  held  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  that  I  had  no  boat. 
The  morning  was  wasted  in  fruitless  attempts  to  procure  one,  and  it  wa» 
not  until  late  in  the  day,  and  after  every  house  had  been  ransacked  for 
iive  or  six  miles  along  the  shore,  that  an  old  man  was  found,  who,  strange 
to  say,  had  not  gone  to  the  pattern,  and  who  readily  lent  me  a  ricketty, 
battered,  shapeless  old  craft,  which  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  *Mn8 
boatr  He  wished  her  was  better,  ho[>ed  we  might  have  a  pleasant 
voyage,  and  looked  very  much  as  if  he  considered  our  safe  return  to  be  a 
most  improbable  contingency.  I  started,  taking  with  me  three  vassalfi, 
importations  from  a  southern  county,  and  none  of  whom  had  ever  held 
an  oar  before.  Things  at  this  point  were  looking  rather  contraty ;  it 
was  past  six  o'clock ;  I  had  seven  miles  to  row  in  a  crazy,  leaky  old 
tub,  and  with  a  crew  that  did  not  know  the  bow  from  the  stern,  and 
whose  nautical  skill  consisted  in  perpetually  catching  crabs^  It  was 
highly  probable,  therefore,  that  if  we  ever  did  make  our  way  to  St. 
John's,  we  should  arrive  there  too  late  for  the  pattern^  and  certain  that 
it  would  he  dark  night  before  we  could  return.  Still  the  evening  was 
soft  and  still,  the  sky  without  a  cloud,  the  lake  unruffied  by  the  faintest 
breeze^  and  after  much  toil  and  many  misliaps,  the  old  boat  actually 
itruggled  into  St.  John^s  Bay,  just  as  the  setting  sun  was  shedding  its 
last  rays  on  the  stately  ruins. 

1  ceased  from  rowing,  and  bent  my  head  into  the  water  to  cool  my 
reeking  brow.  My  face  was  turned  from  the  shore,  so  that  I  could  not 
see  the  assembled  multitudes,  but  surely  that  was  the  distant  clang  of 
rustic  melody,  or  the  mellowed  roar  of  many  mingled  voices  that  fell 
upon  my  ear»  No,  by  all  that  *s  ill-omened  it  is  Paddy  shouting  from 
the  bow, — '*Och  murther,  masther  jewil,  we  are  too  late  aftlier  all,  the 
divil  a  Christian  or  a  tint  left  in  it,  and  1  dying  with  the  druth."     The 
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thintj  vaiial  WW  right  I  tonwd 

liut  where  wai  the  patternf     What  mg<t  -^ 

fomii  waving  to  and  fro  amongit  ihc  nmt  Sksr  a 

were  the  multitude  of  boaU  that  ifaooli  hxvt  Bnad  ^ir 

were  the  crowds  of  merry  jnlgriint, 

wended  their  homeward  way  aooH  the  U2  ?     Wiere  1^ 

•afitry  and   dark-eyed  roaideni  of  the  w«tt  I  ^  W^os J 

whiikoy,  no  muiic,  no  fighting,  no  boyi  aod  pdi  I     X*. 

ttraggler  to  be  wen  I     A  flock  of  dieep, ' 


old  Abbey  paiturei,  were  the 
ling  of  thoir  belli  the  only 


the  only  liTing  olif«tT;  aaid 


soimd  thatbnlDe  opm  t^ 


Bcono. 

Ktill  I  wat  not  going  to  give  up  aU  at  loct,  to  I  m  the  1 
and  obnerving  iome  imoke  curling  upwaidi  bom  aiuMigU  tlie  nnns,  I 
doMHitclicd  Paddy  towards  them,  and  sent  the  mnaiMfr  ef  mj  cww  m 
dilu»rt»nt  din^ctions,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  tome  infemasioBi  wiih  leipeet 
to  tho  unlooked-for  and  unwelcome  solittide  by  which  we  fbond  tfumdves 
•urroundod.  I  followed  slowly  up  the  sloping  bank,  aod  when  I  reached 
tlio  summit  sat  down  upon  a  little  mound  of  nuns,  which  had  long  since 
l>een  overgrown  with  grass. 

All  around,  everything  that  met  the  eye  was  nlent  and  stilL  The 
broad  lake,  crimson  with  the  reflection  of  the  flushed  and  jaded  day,  lay 
motionless  before  me.  Breeze  there  was  none,  no,  not  as  much  as  would 
wave  the  flowers  on  the  grey  old  battlements,  or  rustle  the  leaves  of  the 
dark  grove  beneath  the  castle  walls  ;  the  very  gulls  had  ceased  to  flatter 
on  the  lake»  and  with  drooping  wings,  and  heads  thrown  listleidy 
back,  dozed  along  the  shore  the  very  pictures  of  indolent  vacuity, — so 
hushed  was  everything,  too,  that  the  distant  lowing  of  oxen,  or  the 
whistling  of  a  ploughboy,  broko  on  the  startled  ear  l^e  a  trumpet-call; 
and  as  I  looked  upon  the  massive  wall  that  guarded  the  approach  to  the 
little  promontory  on  which  I  sat,  and  then  turned  to  the  old  ruin  before 
me,  isolated  and  gloomy  as  it  was,  I  almost  fancied  that  the  spirit  of 
ancient  times,  banished  from  all  her  former  haunts,  had  taken  refuge 
amongst  these  crumbling  walls,  and  disdaining  all  sympathy  with  present 
things,  and  shutting  out  every  innovation  of  modem  times,  had  preserved 
and  consocmted  this  little  morsel  of  land  to  the  memories  of  the  past 
But  here  comes  Paddy  scratching  his  head  (a  sign  of  bod  luck), — 

"  Did  you  see  any  one  1 " 

« 1  did." 

**  Did  you  hear  anything  of  the  pattern  ?  " 

"  The  young  one  said  it  was  on  there,  and  the  ould  one  said  it  was 
over  here  (pointing  in  the  contrary  direction),  and  the  divil  a  bit  of  me 
between  them  could  make  out  where  it  was.     But  it 's  in  it  any  wajfs." 

"  Well,  that 's  something ;  we  had  better  try  them  again." 

When  we  got  near  the  Abbey  (for  an  old  guide  book  had  told  me  that 
it  had  been  onco  on  a  time  a  preceptory  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers),  I 
saw  tliat  a  thatched  roof  had  been  thrown  over  on  angle  of  the  wall ; 
but  I  was  not  able  to  discover  anything  that  looked  like  doors  or  win- 
dows in  tliis  presumptuous  tenement. 

"  Now  then,  Paddy,  lead  the  woy ;  you  know  where  to  find  the 
people  licre.** 

But  Paddy,  instead  of  leading  the  way,  as  I  supposed  he  would  have 
done,  to  some  concealed  entrance,  stood  where  he  was,  threw  back  his 
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head  and  shouted  upwards,  as  if  he  expected  to  receive  an  answer  from 
the  skies. 

"  Are  ye  there  »  " 

**  Oh,  are  ye  back  from  the  pathcm  so  soon  ?  "  replied  a  laughing  voice 
just  al»ove  my  head,  and  following  the  direction  of  Paddy's  eyes,  I  dis* 
covered  a  smart  little  damsel  perched  upon  the  battlements  of  the 
tower  that  surmounted  the  old  gateway,  her  merry  fiice  almost  hidden 
lieneath  a  profusion  of  light  ringlets,  and  her  nimble  lingers  busily  eccu- 
pied  in  weaving  a  wreath  of  the  wallflowers  that  were  growing  every- 
where amongst  the  ruins. 

"  Can  you  direct  us  to  the  pattern,  my  pretty  one  ?  "  said  I,  in  a  soft, 
and*  aa  I  flattered  myself,  most  irresistible  tone. 

"  Sure  I  tould  him  already,  straight  afore  you  on  the  road  there."  But 
I  could  see  no  road  in  any  direction. 

'*  Will  you  come  down  and  put  me  on  the  right  road,  and  I  will  bring 
you  a  hatful  of  sugarstick  from  the  pattern  1 " 

It  was  the  scene  in  Ivanhoe  again*  There  was  the  preceptory  and  the 
impracticable  maiden  on  the  dizzy  parapet,  and  Paddy  and  I  jointly  per- 
sonating the  unsuccessful  Templar. 

"  I  am  safer  where  I  am,''  replied  this  saucy  little  Rebeccat  with  a 
giggle.  "  But  as  you  are  so  civil,  take  that  to  make  you  look  smart, 
you  want  it ;"  and  as  she  spoke  she  pelted  me  with  a  bunch  of  wall- 
flowers. 

"  Lave  off  your  thricks,  and  come  down  out  of  that,  you  slut  you/* 
shrieked  a  shnll,  tremulous  voice,  which  seemed  to  emerge  out  of  the 
ground  beneath  me  {for  by  this  time  I  had  mounted  on  a  heap  of  rubbish 
in  order  to  get  nearer  to  Rebecca).  '*  Lave  off  your  thricks  1 "  on  look- 
ing down  1  saw  a  withered  old  w^oman  leaning  against  the  gateway  of 
the  tower  ;  so  old,  so  faded,  so  tottering  was  she,  that  one  might  almost 
fiincy  her  to  be,  like  the  ruin  that  sheltered  her,  a  relic  of  a  long-forgotten 
age. 

"  If  ye  want  the  road,  sir,  to  the  pattern — "  said  she* 
"  Never  heed  what  Granny  says,"  screamed  Rebecca  from  the  tower, 
'*  she  has  not  been  apast  the  big  wall  this  fifty  years.  But  oh  I  murtherl 
here  comes  mother  from  the  pattern  ;  oh  1  what  shall  1  do  if  she  catches 
me  here !  **  and  she  began  to  clamber  down  the  wall  with  wonderful 
rapidity. 

"  Is  it  the  pathern  ye're  looking  for,"  said  this  new  arrival  in  reply  to 
my  inquiries,  "  and  did  ye  come  down  in  a  boat  from  Lanesborough  all 
the  way  ?  sure  ye  came  out  of  yer  coorse  entirely ;  there  has  n't  been  a 
pathern  here  for  many  a  year, — not  since  big  Dan  0*Connor  {*  the  Lord 
be  merciful  to  his  sow],  amin/  responded  the  granny}  was  thrun  by 
the  boys  from  the  top  of  the  caeile  and  bruck  his  neck^  the  priest  had  it 
altered  then  to  the  holy  well  at  Lecarrow," 
"And  where  is  that?" 

"  If  you  're  for  walking,  folly  the  path  on  straight  behind  you  by  the 
big  wall  until  you  meet  the  road,  and  then  keep  on  until  you  come  to  a 
white  house,  that 's  the  pathern  ;  it 's  a  strong  mile  from  this, — and  if 
ye  takes  llie  water,  stop  when  ye  come  to  the  end  of  yon  wood,  and  then 
strike  in  straight  foment  you,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  ye  had  better 
hurry  or  ye  '11  be  for  ever  too  late  for  the  fan.*' 

I  thanked  her,  and  having  found  the  remainder  of  my  crew,  1  de- 
spatched them  with  the  boat  (sorely  against  their  will),  with  directions 
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to  leave  her  nt  the  end  of  the  wood»  if  they  ever  got  there,  and  Co  i 

the  li€st  of  their  way  then  to  the  pattern. 


L  with  Patldv 


took  the  road. 


course, 


interpreter, 

St  as  I  had  expected,  when  we  had  walkcii  th 
mile,  we  were  to  all  appearance  as  far  as  ever  from  the  pattern, 
from  the  continuous  stream  of  people  in  holiday  trim  that  we  met  on  the 
way,  we  knew  that  we  were  going  in  the  right  direction.  Another  j^m^ 
mile  1  but  still  no  pattern.  (If  I  ever  catch  that  cabin  boy — that  '$  al)> 
It  was  now  ten  o'clock,  and  the  evening  was  no  longer  dear  or  calm«  lor 
the  wind  had  risen,  and  black  angry  clouds  were  hurrying  across  tht 
sky. 

"  I  often  heerd  tell  of  hell  or  Connaught,**  imittered  Paddy,  '*  hut  I 
never  thought  they  were  the  wan  thing  antil  now/* 

At  length,  after  walking  another  strong  mile,  we  did  actually  amt9 
at  our  destination,  a  small  straggling  hamlet  embowered  in  tr^ee^  and 
nestling  under  the  base  of  a  long  steep  hill,  a  pretty,  quiet,  little  Aubunii 
with  no  pretensions  to  anything  like  a  reguJar  stixet ;  a  few  Ihatched 
cabins,  surrounding  an  open  space,  which  was  neither  grass  nor  road ; 
one  or  two  miUa.  supplied  with  water  by  a  small  and  rapid  stream  ;  i 
cottage  of  gentility,  with  a  bright  brass  knocker  and  a  green  gsitt, 
formed,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  the  component  parts  of  the  village  of  Le- 
carrow,  A  gentleman's  demesne  in  the  background,  imparted  an  air  of 
comfort  and  repose  to  the  little  hamlet ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  I  should 
have  admired  everything  exceedingly,  had  not  the  darkness  obscured  tht 
beauties  of  the  scenery,  and  had  I  not  been  at  the  same  time  thirsty, 
tired,  and  out  of  temper. 

My  first  proceeding  was  to  push  my  way  into  a  '*  sheebeen  bouse,**  and 
call  for  two  bottles  of  porter ;  my  next  was  to  look  about  me,  and  mb 
what  was  going  on.  There  weis  indeed  music  and  dancing  \n  the  she- 
been, but  they7//i  was  over.  The  revellers  were  pushing,  shoving,  sboilU 
ing,  and  alternately  drinking  and  fighting  with  each  other.  The  atino* 
sphere  was  far  from  fragrant,  and  the  heat  intolerable  ;  so,  as  soon  as 
possible,  I  shoved  my  way  ihrougli  the  crowd,  and  struggled  out  into  the 
green*  But  here,  too,  the  best  part  of  the  day  was  oven  The  tents 
and  booths  with  which  the  green  had  been  studded  were  all  dismantltdj 
and  had  dwindled  into  bundles  of  sticks,  with  pieces  of  dirty  eanvas 
rolled  about  them,  and  vnth  their  gaudy  decorations,  benches^  tables,  &c-, 
were  being  packed  on  light  spring-carts,  and  as  each  load  was  compleinl, 
the  owners  mounted  on  the  top  of  all,  and  started  at  a  merry  pace  for 
the  nearest  fair  or  race-course.  I  strolled  on  into  the  middle  of  the 
green,  and  found  myself  in  a  crowd  of  cracker-women,  orange- woroen, 
sugarstick -women,  all  old  and  ugly;  imd  show-women  and  tent-women, 
for  the  most  part  young,  and  wlio,  if  not  very  fascinating  in  appearaneoi 
were,  at  least,  very  flashily  dressed*  There  were  men,  too,  to  suit  these 
specimens  of  **  lovely  woman."  Cheap  Johns,  thimble-riggers,  ballad* 
singers,  tinkers, — mendicants,  too,  and  *^  objects  "  of  cverykind  were 
there t — the  lame,  the  blind,  the  dumb,^ — the  ejected  tenant,  who  dufiog 
the  day  had  guurdL'd  the  southern  road,  —  the  dribbling  idiot,  whose 
weeping  mother  had  levied  toll  at  the  Roscommon  entrance, — the  fi?© 
shivering  oqihans,  whose  piteous  tale  had  extracted  many  a  penny  from 
the  soft-hearted  maidens  of  Leinster,  1  suppose  it  was  owing  to  the 
miraculous  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Well,  (hat  scarcely  a  trace  now  remain- 
ed  of  tlicir  several  infirmities  and  afflictions.     The  orphans  no  longer 
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ahiverod,  and  the  **  damroy  "  (though  still  addressed  by  that  title),  waa 
the  most  amusing  of  the  whole  party,  and  a  very  merry  party  it  ap- 
peared to  be,  for  the  labours  of  the  day  were  concluded,  and  the  harvest 
had  been  gathered  in,  and,  as  they  looked  upon  me  as  one  of  themselvesi 
I  toon  found  out  that  the  day  had  been  a  very  profitable  one  to  alL 
But  this  jovial  company,  too,  was  beginning  to  break  up.  The  *'^  objecta" 
having  counted  their  gains,  and  deposited  them  in  some  mysterious 
manner  among  their  rags,  were  the  first  to  disperse,  and  the  rest  soon 
followed.  They  all  appeared  to  be  intimate  acquaintances, — Zingari, 
connected  by  some  mysterious  bond  of  brotherbood.  They  bid  each 
other  good-night  m  the  moat  cordial  manner ;  moat  of  tliem  took  a  part- 
ing glass  together,  and  all,  young  and  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
lighted  short  black  pipes,  and  departed  in  a  cloud  of  fragrant  smoke.  We 
sat  down  by  a  deserted  fire,  on  which  the  water  of  many  tumblers  of 
punch  had  been  boiled  during  the  day,  and  following  the  example  of 
these  Ishmaelites,  proceeded  to  fill  our  pipes,  and  to  console  ourselves 
therewitli.  As  1  puffed  away,  I  began  to  wonder  what  a  pattern  was ; 
for  my  preconceived  ideas  with  respect  to  it  were  beginning  to  be  greatly 
ahaJcen.  I  had  hitherto  imagined  a  pattern  to  be  a  solemn  and  imposing 
eeremonialf  mmejiin  to  be  sure,  too,  but  tenjpered  with  religious  observ- 
anceSy  and  blended  with  penitential  prostrations  before  the  sacred  well, 
and  with  earnest  prayers,  that  the  healing  virtues  of  this  Siloam  of  their 
faith  might  remove  from  the  supptiants  some  signal  infirmity  or  affliction. 
But  m  yet  /  had  seen  nothing  of  this  kind  going  on— to  be  sure,  I  came 
late. 

**  Pray  what  is  a  pattern  ?  "  I  inquired  of  a  young  man  who  had  come 
to  light  his  pipe  at  the  fire,  and  whom  I  conciliated  with  a  piece  of 
Cavendish.     -'  What  do  you  do  at  it  ?  " 

"  A  pathem  is  it  ?  Eha  1 "  He  scratched  his  head,  but  finding  nothing 
in  it  that  could  assist  him  in  answering  the  question,  he  turned  to  a  very 
graceful  girl  by  his  side, — **  What  is  it^  Mary  ?  '* 

**  Be  dad,  I  dunna*" 

**  Nor  I,  if  it  is  n't  this,"  said  he,  throwing  his  arm  round  her  neck  and 
ng  her  fondly, — "  That  *s  the  pathem  for  roe." 

**  Have  done,"  said  Mary, 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  she  meant  what  she  said,  for  he  grinned 
at  me  in  a  most  knowing  manner,  and  the  pair  walked  off  most  lovingly 
together.  I  suspect  that  they  will  walk  together  through  life,  and  1  hope 
80,  too,  for  she  was  a  sweet,  modest-looking  girl,  and  he  a  ^ne  manly 
fellow,  and  if  they  are  not  now  happily  united,  it  is  not  for  the  want 
of  my  good  wishes. 

The  little  green  became  more  and  more  still  and  lonely»  the  glowing 
fire  at  my  feet  died  away,  my  pipe  ceased  to  send  fortli  its  spiral  wreaths 
offi"agrant  smoke,  and  still  the  problem  remained  unsolved.  1  gave  it 
up  and  despatched  Paddy  in  the  direction  of  the  fake  to  search  for  hia 
tardy  comrades,  and  walking  a  little  way  out  of  the  town,  I  sat  down 
under  the  demesne  wall,  which  was  overshadowed  by  large  trees,  and 
where  I  thought  I  should  not  be  observed.  I  do  not  know  what  passed 
&r  some  time,  for  I  fell  asleep,  and  was  awoke  by  Paddy  shaking  me, 

«  Well,  did  you  find  them  ?  " 

"  Sorra  find** 

Matters  were  beginning  to  get  serious ;  it  was  now  past  midnight,  the 
wind  was  blowing  high,  the  night  dark  and  drizzly.     The  boat  was  old, 
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the  lake  deep,  the  oarsmen  inexpeiieDced.  If  the  boat  had  gone  to 
pieces,  how  was  I  to  get  home,  and  if  thej  were — but  no,  I  wimid  oot 
suppose  that  anything  so  dreadfiil  could  oeeur. 

"  This  will  neTer  do,"  sud  L  '^  I  am  shiyering  with  cold,  damp  aO 
over,  and  as  tired  as  a  dog.  Go  up  the  village,  and  see  if  you  can  ind 
anv  house,  where  the  people  will  give  me  a  room  to  ait  down  in  untfl 
the  morning.     I  will  pay  anything  they  ask.** 

Paddy  soon  returned.  He  had  found  an  illigant  place  intirely,  where 
I  was  welcome  to  stay  as  long  as  I  pleased. 

''  Sorry  yer  honour  was  kept  so  long  in  the  could,"*  siud  a  fine  aiz-lbot 
fellow  who  met  me  at  the  door,  and  who  evidently  was  **  mine  host* 
"  If  I  had  known  it  sooner,  I  'd  have  had  the  house  cleared  intirely  ftr 
you.  Come  be  off  out  of  that,**  said  he,  darting  into  a  room  opening  from 
the  kitchen ;  "  quit  at  once." 

^  Oh,  don't  disturb  any  one  for  me,**  sud  I.  "  I  can  ut  by  the  fire  heie.* 

''They  are  long  enough  in  it,**  he  replied;  "never  stirred  since 
nightfidl.  Devil  another  minit  1 11  give  them.**  He  made  another  dive 
into  the  apartment,  and  re-appeared  in  a  second,  driving  five  or  six  men 
before  him  like  a  herd  of  svrine,  and  swearing  at  them,  just  as  though  he 
felt  aggrieved  by  their  having  spent  so  much  of  their  time  and  money  in 
his  establishment  He  kicked  them  out  of  the  house,  and  bolted  the 
door,  and  ushered  me  into  what  was  evidently  the  state  parlour  of  the 
house.  It  was  papered,  carpeted,  and  the  walls  hung  round  with  flaming 
pictures.  It  could  boast  mahogany  tables  and  chairs,  a  mirror  in  a  gflt 
frame  (somewhat  tarnished),  and,  what  was  more  welcome  to  me  t£ui 
all  besides,  a  large,  soft,  comfortable  sofa.  The  room  certainly  was  redo- 
lent of  the  fumes  of  punch  and  tobacco ;  but  what  did  that  matter  to  a 
man  who  had  been  shivering  in  a  ditch  for  the  last  three  hours.  I 
threw  myself  on  the  sofe.  "  Now  tlien,**  I  thought,  **  for  a  good  sleepu* 
But  I  never  was  more  mistaken  in  my  life.  My  eyes  were  scarcely 
closed,  when  the  door  was  opened,  and  I  heard  steps  coming  sofUy  across 
the  floor.  They  came  quite  close,  and  stopped,  and  I  fdt  that  a  woman 
was  bending  over  me.  I  was  very  much  tempted  to — but  never  mind ; 
I  did  n't.  The  steps  then  passed  on,  and  lefl  the  room  by  a  door  (as  I 
thought)  behind  the  sofa.  Scarcely  had  they  gone  when  the  door  was 
again  opened,  and  then  more  tip-toe  steps,  accompanied  by  low  whispers 
and  titterings.  A  silk  dress  rustled  close  beside  me,  and  something 
gently  pulled  my  hair ;  then  a  suppressed  laugh,  and  a  scamper  to  the 
door.  In  a  few  minutes,  another  invasion,  more  rustling  and  giggling 
and  a  husky  voice  whispered  hoarsely, 

^  Glory  be  to  goodness.  Miss  Bridget,  but  did  you  ever  see  the  likes  ? 
May  I  never  sin,  but  he  *s  the  bom  image  of  Major  Jones — '" 

*' Whist,  Peggy,"  replied  another  voice  somewhat  sharply;  ''Major 
Jones,  indeed  I  he  was  what  you  may  call  a  fine,  tall,  able  man,  with  a 
head  of  beautiful  black  hair,  and  this  cratur  here  is  as  thin  as  a  lath,  and 
his  hair  is — ** 

« Fiery  red,  my  dear,"  said  I,  sitting  up,  for  it  was  all  nonsense  to 
think  of  sleeping. 

A  young  lady,  with  black  ringlets  and  the  silk  dress,  started,  blushed, 
laughed,  and  stammered  out, 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  did  not  think — ^but,  mercy  on  me !  what 's  that  ?  " 

She  might  well  express  astonishment,  for  in  the  doorway  appeared  two 
startling  objects,  flanked  by  Paddy. 
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•  Thini  '8  the  boya,'*  said  he. 

I  had  his  word  for  it,  but  for  aught  that  any  one  could  tell*  they  might 
have  been  dancing  bears,  so  completely  \\n&  any  resemblance  to  humanity 
concealed  under  a  thick  coating  of  black  mud 

**  What  has  happened  to  you  ?   where  have  you  been  ?  '* 

"  Sure  they  had,  after  a  deal  of  labour,,  druve  the  boat  to  the  end  of  the 
wood,  and  drawn  her  up  on  the  land.  They  think,  however,  t!»at  in 
doing  10,  they  druv  a  hole  in  her  bottom  (nothing  more  probable),  for 
they  heard  the  boords  cracking.  They  then,  folknving  yer  honour's 
directions,  struck  out  straight  ahead  across  the  country,  but  had  scarcely 
cleaned  the  wood,  and  could  n*t  see  the  length  of  their  hand  l>efore  them, 
when  they  went  flop  into  a  big  bog  hole ;  and  sure,  were  n't  they  nearly 
lost  ?  and  was  n't  it  a  miracle  they  ever  got  out  ?  and  did  n't  they  make 
back  for  the  wood,  and  folly  it  untO  it  brought  them  near  to  where  yer 
honour  had  left  them,  until  they  met  with  a  farm-house?  and  didn't 
the  man  threaten  to  fire  a  blundberbuss  at  them,  and  set  the  dogs  after 
them  ?  and  did  n't  they  run  like  red-shaiiks,  and  light  upon  the  road  by 
good  luck  ?  and  did  n't  it  bring  them  here  1  and  were  n*t  they  glad  to 
come  acrasB  Paddy  in  the  town  ?  and  did  n*t  they  wish  the  divil  might 
take  all  the  pathems  that  were  ever  created  ?  and  did  n't  I  think  a  glass 
of  whiskey  would  help  to  drive  the  could  out  of  them  1 " 

Yes  I  did  think  so,  and  I  thought,  moreover,  that  a  little  soap  and 
water  and  some  supper  would  be  good  for  them ;  and  why  should  not  I 
have  some  supper  too  ? 

"  Can  you  get  me  some  tea  and  eggs  ?  ** 

"  Oh,  certainly,  sir,*'  replied  the  black  ringlets  ;  **  why  not  ?  " 

In  a  short  time  the  tea-tray  and  the  landlady  made  their  appearance. 
I  Bhe  sat  down  beside  me,  poured  out  the  tea,  broke  the  eggs  to  see  if  they 
^Q^ere  properly  boiled,  and  cut  as  m^uch  bread  and  butter  for  me  as  w^ould 
^Huve  latisiied  a  score  of  ploughmen.  We  were  soon  the  best  possible 
^Hpiendj,  She  was  young  and  very  comely,  kind  and  friendly  in  her 
^inanner,  and  exceedingly  communicative.  She  had  been  married  two 
years,  and  was  so  happy.  She  had  a  darling  little  boy,  fourteen  months 
old,  and  perhaps — (a  little  laugh  and  blush)  ;  and  the  bilk  dresa  was  her 
sister,  and  there  were  two  other  silk  dresses  in  the  house^  her  sisters  too. 
They  had  come  there  expressly  for  the  pattern,  and  would  return  home 
to-morrow*  They  were  dear  good  girls  (I  would  have  sworn  they  were), 
and  one  of  them  was  to  be  married  shortly,  if  the  old  people  could  agree 
about  the  money.  They  were  going  to  Gal  way  next  month  to  bathe  ;  it 
WB«  a  sweet  place ;  the  baby  was  to  go  too ;  he  was  at  present  asleep 
under  the  shop  counter ;  was  n't  it  a  quare  place  ?  but  every  other  part  of 
the  house  had  been  crammed  since  morning. 

Twing!  twang!  scrape! 

**  Blind  Will,  yer  honour/'  said  Paddy,  putting  his  head  in  at  the 
door. 

So  it  was,  the  matchless  fiddler^  Blind  Will ;  he  lived  close  to  my  new 
location,  paid  me  a  visit  generally  three  times  a  week,  and  was  my  most 
aingular  good  friend. 

Bleep  was  out  of  the  question ;  one  might  as  well  dance  until  morning. 

"  Well,  Willie,  how  are  you  I  " 

*' OU  is  that  you.  Minor?  glad  to  meet  your  honour ;  will  you  have 
tune?" 

*•  To  be  iure ;  strike  up/* 
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"  Oh  !  is  that  the  way  you  are  going  to  treat  me?"  ezdaimed  my 
hostess^  as  I  proceeded  to  ask  the  black  ringlets  "  out "  to  dance. 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would  dance." 

"  What  nonsense,  to  be  sure  I  will  dance." 

And  so  she  did,  and  beat  me  hollow. 

The  hall  became  general ;  my  crew,  very  much  the  better  for  cold 
water,  soap,  and  supper,  sustained  the  honour  of  Leinster  most  credit- 
ably. One  or  two  "  boys,"  intimate  friends,  were  admitted  by  the  man 
of  the  house,  and  a  host  of  strapping  girls  who  had  been  assistiiig  in  the 
house,  appeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  were  ready  to  dance  with  you 
whenever  you  liked,  and  frequently  much  longer  than  you  liked,  just  at 
if  they  had  not  been  working  like  galley-slaves  for  the  last  fifteen 
hours. 

The  host*s  mother  sat  in  an  easy  chair  by  the  fire  looking  on,  and 
placidly  smoking  a  long  new  pipe,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  herself  very 
much.  At  the  termination  of  each  dance,  she  took  the  pipe  finom  hor 
mouth,  drew  it  across  her  apron,  and  presented  it  to  me  saying,  *<  Won't 
you  take  a  draw,  sir?"  Of  course  I  did  so,  and  the  old  lady  appeared 
to  be  greatly  gratified  by  my  condescension. 

Ah  I  here  is  the  broad  daylight,  weU,  we  got  pretty  well  through  the 
last  three  hours,  and  if  we  were  unlucky  m  the  commencement  of  the 
evening,  the  wind-up  went  far  to  compensate  us  for  all  previous  an- 
noyances. 

''  I  am  most  sincerely  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  kindness^  but  it  is 
now  time  for  me  to  think  of  getting  home." 

'<  Not  a  step  you  '11  stir ;  do  you  hear  the  rain  tattering  agin  the 
windows,  and  the  wind  blowing  lUce  mad?  sure  no  one  woidd  venture 
on  the  water  in  such  weather  1" 

"  Don't  attempt  to  cross  the  lake,"  said  the  blind  man  solemnly. 

But  I  was  determined  to  get  home  some  way  or  other. 

"  How  far  is  it  round  by  the  road  ?" 

"  Twelve  miles." 

"Can  I  get  a  car?" 

"  No,  except  a  common  cart." 

I  had  no  fancy  for  that  mode  of  conveyance. 

"  How  are  you  going,  Willie  ?  " 

"  I  will  walk.  Minor/' 

"  Then  I  will  go  with  you." 

And  in  spite  of  a  torrent  of  remonstrances,  and  a  steady  down-pour 
of  rain,  I  started  with  the  blind  man,  and  took  the  road  for  Liuies- 
borough. 

"  Willie,"  I  said,  when  we  had  gone  some  of  the  way  in  silence, 
"  that  old  castle  at  St.  John's  appears  to  have  been  a  strong  place  ones 
on  a  time." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied  with  a  sigh,  "  it  was  a  great  place,  but  there  has 
been  neither  luck  nor  prosperity  near  it  for  many  a  long  year." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  in  language  very  different  from 
what  he  generally  made  use  of,  and  which  appeared  to  be,  as  indeed  it 
was,  a  recitation  of  an  ancient  metrical  legend,  which  for  centuries  has 
been  popular  amongst  the  people  of  the  country,  he  continued — 

"  The  old  walls  are  falling  every  day,  and  the  place  is  lonely  and 
silent  now,  but  it  was  a  king's  palace  once.  The  great  O'Connors,  firom 
father  to  son,  reigned  there  in  great  splendour  and  glory  for  many  hun- 
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dred  yearR.  For  the  Saxons  had  not  come  amongst  us,  and  Ireland  was 
happy  then.  They  were  all  great  men,  brave  and  wise  and  generous, 
l>ut  Roderick  O'Connor  outshone  them  all.  He  fought  great  battles,  and 
alivays  gained  the  day,  and  all  the  kings  around  feared  him,  and  sought 
hifl  favour  and  protection.  Ho  built  great  castles  and  many  stately 
churches,  and  gave  splendid  gifts  to  holy  men,  and  fed  all  the  poor 
ftround  him — and  the  Saints  guarded  him  and  he  prosperedj  and  hia 
i|>le  would  have  died  for  him.     But  iu  his  times  the  cursed  Saxon 

.nded  on  our  thorea,  and  phmdered  and  destroyed  all  before  them. 
^Koderick  withstood  tbem  manfully  for  a  long  time,  and  why  shouldn't  he, 
hadn't  he  the  flower  of  Connaught  at  his  back  ?  But  at  last,  and  woe  *h  the 
day,  Roderick  was  surprised  by  night,  and  all  his  fine  army  were  killed 
or  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  king  and  the  royal  body-guard  fought 
their  way  through   the   English  army,  and  made  their   escape   to   the 

lace  of  St.  John*fi^ — it  was  called  Rindown  then*  The  English  pursued 
the  king  to  Rindown  and  camped  around  it,  and  tried  to  batter  down  the 
wall  before  it,  but  for  a  long  time  they  had  no  success,  and  the  king's 
'^ards  killed  a  number  of  the  enemy.  Now  the  king  had  a  foster- 
brother  whom  he  dearly  loved,  his  name  was  Phelim  ;  he  had  been 
brought  up  from  a  child  with  the  king,  and  lived  with  him  as  a  brother, 
and  had  escaped  with  him  to  Rindown*  He  was  a  brave  man  and  a 
great  scholar,  and  people  used  to  say  that  he  could  make  the  king  do 
whatever  he  advised  him.  But  the  bad  drop  was  in  Fhelimj  and  he 
loved  money  better  than  he  loved  the  king.  So  he  stole  one  night 
into  the  English  camp,  and  agreed  with  their  general,  for  a  crock  of 
gold,  to  bring  the  English  by  a  secret  w*ay  past  the  big  w^alL  Well, 
in  the  night  there  was  a  great  cry  that  the  English  had  passed  the  wall, 
and  Roderick  and  his  guarde  rushed  from  their  beds  to  defend  the  castle, 
and  fought  ao  stout  and  true,  that  the  English  were  not  able  to  take  it 
all  tbat  night ;  but  when  the  morning  came,  the  king  saw  that  many  of 
his  men  were  killed,  that  the  enemy  were  in  great  numbers,  and  that 
the  palace  could  not  be  held  much  longer.  So  he  ordered  tho  boats 
that  were  under  the  castle  walls  to  be  got  ready,  and  sent  Phelim  into 
the  stable  to  feed  his  two  horses  that  were  there*  He  then  ordered  his 
guards  to  get  into  the  boats  and  escape  across  the  lake,  and  he  deter- 
mined that  he  and  Phelim  would  swim  the  horses  after  them.  Now 
Phelim,  when  he  went  to  the  stable,  saw  that  almost  all  the  com  had 
been  used,  and  that  there  was  scarcely  as  mucli  left  as  would  feed  the 
horses — and  knowing  the  king's  intentions,  and  being  a  villain  in  hia 
leart,  he  did  not  feed  the  king's  horse,  but  gave  all  the  com  to  his  own. 

e  then  lied  up  all  the  gold  he  had  got  from  the  Saxons  in  a  wide  belt, 

hrch  he  fastened  around  his  waist.  Now,  thought  he,  whatever  comes, 
I  have  got  the  gold  and  my  horse  has  had  a  double  allowance  of  com, 
and  we  will  go  gaily  across  the  lake, 

*'  *  Phelim,'  said  the  king,  when  the  horses  were  led  out,  *  thou  art 
met  than  I  am,  and  thy  horse  is  lighter  than  mine,  thou  ahalt  ride 
irian-Dhu  across  the  lake.' 

Phelim  grew  pale  as  death,  and  said,  '  Not  so,  my  lord,  the  lake  la 
wide,  my  horse  is  weak,  evil  would  be  the  hour  if  he  should  fail  thee  on 
the  way,  and  thy  life  be  lost.* 

"  •  Brother  of  my  heart,'  cried  the  loving  king,  *  better,  far  better,  I 
diould  die,   than  that  a  hair  of  thy   head  should  perish ;'   and,  as  he 

ike^  he  vaulted  into  Phelim's  saddle* 


I  nrifislr,  iv  tkej  vcre  of  the 
V  Til  J  Mil  &e  aeM»  but  idMB 
fae  Bdi»-DhB  begin  to  fiuL 

t^Ul  «f  «il4  but  it  was 
■ftuBf  filgeB  eonld  not  untie 

sumnc  If  istn  '. 

"  ^tlBBSC  PuCUnL.  I""^*  XT  aKT  Sfik  t 

'  g^BBXHL  JDDC  trniapif  3mi  3k  'IT9bc  mrev  sk  itwiv  nBid  to  radi 
:ai>  bni!;  sue  rm£  juii  ru  a«t  ic  fnui  va«  to»  ■ugUtj  lor  him,  and 
~   ~  ~  r  a  lilhtj  c&fft  to  datch  lum  faj  the 

[suMi  MC  tke  nfeer.  mti.  the  tnitor  with  a 
Kjua^  Tbe  kaf  cm^  Mielf  to  the  other 
IS  ?>eBoiit  to  tbe  hattle.  He  took  the  cfown 
3m  swvi  ani  ifw  >wmT,  and  retired  to  a 
xm  mi  BMRL  Thejttid 
Pwfie  «m  Moe  fcar  to  cnas  the  faJse  aft  n^t 
lie  wfttA^  hownn  romid  with 
a  ■taikJ  hoTK,  calling  to 
[that  tiei  the  coned  beh^and 
inT5ac  ior  ctm  »  am  iumJnmfi  liFBrt  At  odier  timeBv  oo  dear  Hill 
ineecK.  le  siws  rsund  :ae  cait^  waDk  waifing  and  teaiing  his  hair, 
aoDii  iir  isanj  a  siEe  avr  be  beazd  hia  bister  ay,  '  Oh,  i^^i«<*^^  I  why 
^li  I  >!CaT  ^M»  I ' 

Tht  jr^tt  soap's  iwe  izmi&ed  as  he  spoke.  I  did  not  speak  to  him 
«ir  Koifee  tsDe.  5ir  I  ctMiM  sp:t  beip  to^nf  touched  bj  his  emotion,  though 
it  wai  ix  a  nee  trai  hai  passed  awaj  long  be^e  his  time,  and  for 
*nmrT«nees  v^isb  psrcaactce  kad  never  ta^en  place.  The  pensiye  mood, 
faovieTer.  ^  sat  Lait  kiig  ;  he  tock  ooft  his  fididle  and  playcMi  a  few  liTelj 
wtesy  whksi  apfearoi  to  ha^e  the  eSwt  of  restonng  htm  to  himaelf,  f<v 
he  was  iQcn  as  gar  as  cTer,  and  sang  innumerable  songs  along  the  road, 
mitzl  at  ieoph  we  croeaed  the  Shannon  at  Lanesboraiigh,  and  ibitunatel  j 
before  the  worthj  citixMLi  of  that  fkrarishing  town  Imd  left  their  beds. 

At  length  we  ariiTed  at  mj  gorgeoos  mansion,  not  indeed  in  the  best 
of  plight^  or  the  happiest  of  homoan ;  bat  a  good  fiie  and  a  hot  break- 
fiut,  after  such  a  night,  acted  like  oil  npon  our  rulBed  tempers.  Well, 
thought  I,  I  haTe  nude  rather  a  mess  of  it.  I  hare  seen  very  little,  and 
gone  throi^  a  great  deal  I  shall  haTe  to  paj  for  a  new  boat,  and 
shall  not  be  able  to  walk  fer  a  month.  I  am  going  to  bed  now,  and 
l<Mig  before  I  awake  it  wfll  hare  been  n<Hsed  ^  throu^  the  paxuh, 
that  the  Minor  (more  shame  ibr  him  I)  wait  to  the  pattern,  and  steyed 
oat  all  night,  dancing  and  blackeguarding  in  a  shebeen,  and  came  home 
drunk,  and  without  his  coat,  at  seven  o'dock  the  next  morning.  And  I 
mattered,  as  I  laid  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  don't  let  any  one  ask  me 
to  explain  the  connection  between  St  John  and  the  evento  I  bare  wit- 
nessed ;  I  can  not  make  it  out,  and  I  give  it  op.  But  it  strikes  me,  that 
if  the  homage  paid  to  them  at  Lecarrow,  be  such  as  they  usoaDj  require, 
the  SainU  will  never  want  for  Totaries  at  an  Irish  Pbttera. 
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A  PEASANTS  WEDDING  IN  THE  OR TENAU, 


MairoH* 

Op  the  many  rustic  scenes  whicli  may  he  witnessed  in  the  more 
l^equestered  valleys  of  the  Oberlaad  of  Baden,  it  was  never  my  fortune 

be  present  at  any  which  more  amu»ed  me  than  the  grand  ceremony 
'  of  a  marriage  festival,  held  with  all  due  regard  to  the  dienscances  and 
the  traditionary  usages  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  which 
have  not  been  altered  in  any  respect  during  many  successive  gene- 
rations. It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  furnish  any  explanation  as 
to  how  I  happened  to  be  present  on  this  occasion,  but  it  will  sufi&ce  to 
give  my  readers  a  plain  unvarnished  statement  of  all  that  took  place 
during  the  three  days  dedicated  to  the  proper  performance  of  the 
hymeneal  solemnities :  besides,  too,  as  I  did  not  openly  state  that  **  a 
cJiiel's  amang  ye  taking  notes,  and  'faith  hell  prent  them,"  nor,  if  I 
had  done  so,  would  they  probably  have  understood  me,  nothing  was 
kept  back  from  my  sight,  and  I  am  consequently  in  a  podition  to  give 
••  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account "  of  the  w  hole  proceedings. 

The  Ortenau  is  a  valley  watered  by  the  Kinzig,  extending  on  both 
sides  of  the  high  road  which  leads  from  Offenbach  to  Schatfhausen, 
and  is  celebrated  far  and  wide  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  wine 
which  grows  on  the  surrounding  hills.  The  inhabitants  are  a  very  pecu- 
liar race  of  men,  rough  and  unconrteous  toward  strangers,  but  equally 
open-hearted  and  affectionate  with  those  in  whom  they  have  once 
placed  confidence,  and  they  are  all  more  or  less  affected  by  a  revo- 
lutionary taste.  But  of  alU  none  have  attained  such  a  notorious  pre- 
eminence for  brutality  and  roughness  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Schot- 
teDW&ldi  who  are  proverbially  known  over  the  South  of  Germany  to  be 
BB  ready  witli  their  tongues  as  their  fists,  and  delighting  in  nothing  so 
much  as  to  maltreat  gens-d'arme,  policemen,  and  those  placed  in  autho- 
rity over  them.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  rustic  counterpart  of  the  dwellers 
in  Sachsenhauscn,  a  suburb  of  Frankfort,  who  have  made  themselves 
distinguished  by  the  prominent  position  they  occupied  in  every  re- 
publican emetite  m  Frankfort.  The  Ortenau,  besides  these  qualifica- 
tions, is  frequeutly  visited  by  tourists,  on  account  of  a  castle  which  has 
lately  been  built  there  by  a  Russian  at  a  vast  expense,  and  decorated 
quite  in  the  feudal  style,  with  drawbridges,  portcullises,  and  the  other 
paraphernalia  of  a  restless  and  warlike  age.     With  these  preliminary 

Iftemarks,  1  need  only  add  that  the  time  of  year  was  November,  and  the 
biotage  just  over,  and  then  proceed  with  my  narrative, 
L  Weddings  among  I  be  peasantry  of  Germany  are  invariably  so- 
Iftronixed  at  a  pixbUc  house,  and  no  expense  is  spared  by  the  bridegroom 
|o  do  honour  to  his  bride  and  her  friends,  and  all  the  relations  of  both 
fcmilies  are  invited  to  share  the  feast.  Nor  was  this  rule  broken 
through  in  the  present  instance,  for  the  whole  of  the  village-inn  at 
Ortenau  was  hired  by  the  Hitchzeifer  for  the  occasion,  and  a  repast 
^^gordered  for  nearly  two  hundred  persons.  The  high  contracting  parlies 
^'Arrived  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  Ortenau,  and  sate  down  to  breakfast 
with  their  friends  who  resided  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  while 
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an  the  Sltok-m^^en^  wbich  could  be  pressed  into  their  serrioe,  wen 
aetit  roiuid  to  the  different  Tillages  to  bring  tbe  loiterers.     The  po&cj 
of  this  step   was  evident :  for  bj  eleven   o^clock,  at  which  h<»ar  the 
roarrtage-ceremony  was  to  take  ptaee^  a  considerable  number  of  fnendi 
had  c?ollected  in  readiness  to  escort  tbem  to  church,  and,  while  vaiUa^ 
look  the  edge  off  their  appetites  with  bread  and  cheese  and  wise.     TV 
*  bride  was  ciressed  in  a  simple  white  muslin  grown,  and  oulj  ditMmgmsiM 
from  her  female  companions  by  a  wreath  of  imitation   orang^e-flowen 
rouDd  her  head.     Tbe  bridegroom  wore  a  bearer  hat,  high  weTI-^retifd 
leallier  boots,  a  frreen  coat^  and  bright  red  waistcoat  with  gilt  b«ilt<iDi» 
with  the  Hoehunf$  ttrauM  in    the  bosom  of  his  waistcoat.       All  the 
men  of  the  party  were  also  dressed  in  Sunday  state,  and  wore  weddiof^ 
faTOors  of  pink  and  white  ribbon  on   their  hats.     One  peculiarity  I 
noticed  was,  that  the  bride  wore  her  hair  uncoyered,   though  all  the 
others  had  theirs  confined  beneath   tbe   pictures^^ue  black    and   goli 
Hawbe^  with    which    they  are    so    generally  adorn  eel    in    the    •*  Obef- 
land  r  this  is  a  species  of  skull  cap  placed  on  the  back  of  the  head^ 
tastefully  ornamented  with  gold  embroidery,  and.  being  of  oonstderablt 
ralue,  is  handed  down  ba  an  heir-loom  from  mother  to  daughter,     T¥e 
procession  set  out  for  church  at  about  a  quarter  past  eleven,  and  re- 
tamed  again  by  twelve  o'clock,  when  1  ^w  that  the  bride  bore  in  hff 
girdle  the  bouquet  her  husband  had,  before  the  marriage,  carried  on  Hi 
bosom,  and,  on  their  Altering  the  dining-room^  she  placed  it  in  a  glui 
ef  water  standing  on  a  plate  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  table.     Tht 
company  then  sate  down  nmnd  the  boards  while  a  band,  hired  for  the 
purpose  from  Offenborg,  commenced   playing  a   march.     The   bride 
and   bridegroom    did    not,  bQwerer,  as    1  had  anticipated*  take   their 
places  side  by  side,  but  one  at  each  end  of  the  table.     The  soap  wat 
th«i  served,  and  all  fell  too  with  great  gusio^  while  the  solemn  stieiiet 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  strains  of  music.     Afier  the    sonp   was 
removed,  rind-Jleifch,  or  boiled  beef,  of  which  the  soup  had  been  made, 
was  pot  on  the  table,  accompanied  by  dishes  of  gherkins,  celery  aantei 
stewed    prunes,    dried  grapes,    horse-radish,  harinp  sahtU  eom posed  of 
cold  boiled  potatoes  sliced  and  mixed  with  shredded  onions,  the  back 
and  roe  of  a  raw  herring,  and  flavoured  with  walnut-oil  and   vinegar^ 
while,  here  and  there,  dishes  of  dandelion  salad  gave  a  relief  to  tlie 
table  through  their  greenness.     Nor  was  there  anj  want   of  wine  to 
wash  all  this  down,   for  every  guest  had  a  bottle  of  prime  mc4«  mmd 
rier^i^er  at  his  or  her  respective  elbow.     After  sufficient  time  had  besfi 
devoted  to  discuss  this  fare,  the  laughing  and  chatting  commenced  with 
rtdoubled  force,  and  the  tongues  of  the  guesu  seemed  to  be  loosened 
by  the  wine  they  had  Imbibed. 

Suddenly,  to  my  great  surprise,  the  band  rose  and  marched  out  of 
the  room:  white  wondering  what  this  meant,  a  solution  was  afforded 
nte  by  the  whole  of  the  company  starling  up  and  flocking  to  the 
dancing-rooui,  a  large  hay -loft  which  had  been  cleared  out  for  the 
occasion.  The  musicians  played  polkas,  waltaes,  and  schottiacheit,  and 
dancing  was  kept  up  with  great  glee  for  nearly  three  hours.  Tbe 
bride,  however,  during  the  whole  of  this  time,  did  not  once  danoe  with 
her  husband,  but  they  appeared  to  treat  one  another  as  perfect  strangers. 
About  four  a  large  bell  was  rung,  and  the  company,  preceded  by  the 
musicians,  returned  to  the  eating -room  to  enjoy  the  second  course. 
This  consisted  of  veal  and  mutton  cutlets,  sali-pork|  and  wMerknad^ 
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l^rge  pike  and  carp,  both   boiled  and  stewed,  potatoes^  beans,  carrots, 
turnips,  liver  and  bacoo,  raw  bam  cut  in  slices,  l^onner  wurste  served 
io  the  same  manner,  and  a  variety  of  other  dainty  concomitants,  with  a 
due  number  of  freshly -filled  wine-decauter»,  and  the  feeding  commenced 
with  renewed  vigour,  as  their  appetites  bad  been  doubtlessly  raised  by 
ibe  healthy  exercise  they  had  been   taking  for  the  last  three    hours. 
After  a  while  their  efforts  relaxed,  and  then  the  bride  ro?e  from  her 
seat}  and  lifted  up  the   plate  and  the  glass  on  it^  in   which  the  Hoch- 
zeiCtt  Straus  bad  been  treasured*  with  the  plate  in  one  band  and  the 
glass  in  the  other ;  she  then  walked  to  each  guest  of  the  male  sex  and 
received  the  wedding  present,  for  which  she  thanked  them  by  curtstey- 
iijg  gracefully,  and  offering  her  cheek  to  be  kissed.     As  she  was  very 
rpretty,  this  probably  had  some  effect  in   loosening  the  purse-strings  of 
Ithe  visitors ;  though  on  such  occasions  the  utmost  bberalily  is  exercised, 
ind  families  would  think  themselves  disgraced,  did  they  not  respond  aa 
'  ountifulfy  as  possible  to  this  appeal.    Besides,  too,  the  vintage  was  only 
lii!tt  over,  and  the  peasants  comparatively  rich  \  can  it  then  be  a  matter 
~  surprise,  that  a  metallic  shower  of  double  and  kronen  thaler^  five- 
anc  pieces  and  other  coins*  usually  so  carefully  boarded  up  in   old 
ockiags,  now  noisily  rattled  into  the  plate.     The  bride,  after  perform- 
ig  the  same  ceremony  all  round  the  room,  deposited  the  plate  and  the 
[iasts  before  her  husband  with  a  blushing  smile.     After  emptying  the 
^late,  he  also  rose  and  went  round  the  room,  now  laying  the  females 
under  contribution,  and  kissing  each  in  return  for  their  bounty.     This 
collection  is  popularly   termed  das   Braut-pfenifi^-Gcschenkt  and   is  a 
usual  custom  in   the  Oberland,  and  doubtlessly  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many,     After  this  the  musicians  again   left  the  room,  and  all  rushed 
~^nce  more   to  the  tanz-boden.     On  this  occasion,  however,  the  bride - 
room  danced  the  first  round  with  the  bride,  and   several  times  after- 
iardd.     The  most  arousing  sight  to  me  was  when  the  old  men   and 
ioroen  stood  up  to  dance  their  old-fashioned  wah,  enlivened  as  they 
fcrere  by  wine  and  good   cheer  j   at  the  same  time  the  yotmg  men  gave 
ent  to  their  happiness  by  the  most  frightful  shouts  and  juchei  and 
tius  created  a   stupendous  noise.      After  a  while,  too,  one  of  the  band 
ient  round   to  make   a   coUection,  which  was  favourably  regarded,  if 
"he   money  he  received  were  any  criterion.     Several   peasants  banded 
bttt  h'oiien  thaler  and  florins,  with  a  desire  to  hear  the  tunes,  **  Schles- 
l^ig  Holstein  meer   umscblungen  *'  or  the  '*  Itztein  Lied/'    played,  in 
which  they  all  joined  most  lustily.     The  beat  became  terrific  through 
I  he  opaque  clouds  of  dust  and  tobacco-smoke,  nor  was  I  at  all  sorry 
when  eight  o'clock  came,  and  the  concluding  portion  of  the  marriage* 
feaatwas  served  up.    This  consisted  of  the  piecemie  reserve — such  as  lega 
~  mutton,  larded  with  bacon  and  garlic,  roast  veal,  geese  stuffed  with 
kbeatnuts,  chickens,  haunches  of  cbevreuil,  salads,  compotes,  puddings, 
A:c.,  and  were  all  done  ample  justice  to.     In  fact,  their  appetite  was 
tremendous,  and  empty  dishes  and    ragged  bones  were  soon  the  only 
vestiges  of  the  so  lately  well-covered  board.     Dessert  followed  :  cakes, 
apples,  grapes,  large  kase  kucheu  of  the  size  of  tea-boards,  and  bottles  of 
^"^rschrcanser  were  placed  on  the  table  to  act  as  digesters. 

With  this  the  legitimate  proceedings  of  the  day  may  be  said  to  have 
terminated,  for  although  the  younger  portion  again  vihited  the  dancing- 
room,  the   elder   remained  quietly  seated,  smoking^   and  telling  time- 
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pastor's  good-humour^  admoDitions  to  the  bride  and  bridcffoom, 
which  they  received  with  all  proper  reverence-  At  eleven  o*c]ock  the 
firing  of  guD9  and  pistols  announced  that  the  company  was  about  to 
break  up,  and  the  bridegroom,  afler  a  short  j^peech,  in  which  he  thank- 
ed all  for  the  honour  they  had  done  him,  and  invited  us  to  his  hoase  on 
the  ensuing  day,  led  the  room  with  his  bride.  Outside  the  ina  fifty  or 
sixty  carts  were  drawD  up,  iu  which  the  guests  intended  to  escort  ^ 
manied  couple  home*  One  vehicle,  I  particularly  noticed,  was  drawn 
by  four  splendid  horses,  and  I  found  on  inquiry  that  it  belonged  to  a 
rich  burner  residing  on  the  other  side  of  Kehl,  who  had  driven  with  hit 
family  nearly  seventy  miles  to  be  pr^ent  at  the  wedding,  and  detigntd 
to  return  home  the  same  night.  These  waggons  were  soon  filled  with 
women  and  children,  while  the  young  men  escorted  them  with  lighted 
torches,  and  they  drove  o^  at  a  headlong  speed,  shouting  and  yeUiof 
most  frightfully.  Soon  afterwards  the  inn  was  cleared,  and  I  retired  to 
my  bed,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  few  hours  of  welcome  rest ;  but  this  I 
soon  found  to  be  impossible ;  the  waggons  quickly  returned*  and  the 
dMNitlng  and  noise  was,  if  possible,  more  boisterous  than  before. 

Afier  many  useless  attempts  to  sleep,  I  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and 
therefore  rose  at  about  five  o'clock,  when  I  found  the  landlord  and  his 
family  ready  dressed  to  pay  the  promised  visit  to  the  bridal  abode. 
They  pressed  me  to  accompany  them,  told  me  I  would  be  as  welooos 
as  flowers  in  May,  and,  after  a  little  hesitation,  I  acquiesced,  as  I  wished 
to  see  all  that  I  possibly  could,  and  might  perhaps  never  have  a  mor» 
favourable  opportunity  than  the  present.  After  breakfast*  therefore! 
the  landlord's  private  vehicle  was  brought  out  for  us, — it  was  of  the 
usual  form,  an  oblong  framework  of  wood,  on  which  a  large  wicker* 
basket  rested,  filled  with  straw,  and  with  boards  placed  across  for  seatiL 
The  jolting  was  of  course  tremendous  over  the  cross-roads  we  had  to 
traverse,  but  still  the  landlord's  witty  remarks,  and  the  good-humour  of 
his  family,  prevented  me  noticing  it  very  much.  The  weather  was  truly 
delicious;  for,  though  November  was  ripe,  the  sun  shone  with  fht 
warmth  of  May,  and  it  was  one  of  those  days  which  in  Germany  se«ai 
given  us  as  the  farewell  to  autumn.  On  our  arrival  we  found  a  numer* 
OU8  party  already  assembled,  and  the  elders  seated  round  a  widely- 
spreading  apple-tree,  drioking  new  wine  and  crackiog  walnuts,  thoogb 
the  day  was  still  young.  There  are  m^iny  wor^^e  things  than  this  new 
wiue  when  taken  in  moderation  ;  it  is  very  sweet,  and  slips  over  the 
palate  unconsciously,  but  too  much  of  it  b  awful.  But  your  true  toper 
holds  it  in  poor  estimation ;  he  calls  it,  drink  for  infants,  and  bides  m$ 
time  till  it  has  arrived  at  a  state  of  transition,  or  become  what  tg  lo 
the  vernacular  called  /eder  weisf  /  then  it  ha^i  lost  its  sweetness  aod 
assumed  an  acrid  taste,  but  its  merits  can  only  then  be  accurately 
judged* 

The  musiciaus  of  the  preceding  day,  who  had  evidently  made  up  th«iir 
minds  for  a  debauch,  soon  appeared,  and  dancing  commenced.  During 
this  time,  however,  I  was  undergoing  a  frightful  ordeal  Through  the 
malice  of  the  landlord,  who  stated  I  was  a  wine'-purchasor  from  Carls- 
rub  e*  and,  in  spite  of  my  asseverations  to  the  contrary,  the  peasants^ 
who  had  an  eye  to  business,  and  wished  to  combine  pleasure  with  profit, 
compelled  me  to  visit  their  cellars  in  succe^siou.  The  proceeding  was 
simple  in  the  extreme :  all  the  implements  necessary  were  a  ghus,  a 
loaf  of  black  bread,  and  a  kniie  to  cut  it,  and  without  any  exaggeraiioiii 
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I  must  in  the  courfle  of  two  hours  have  tasted  at  least  thirty  diBTerent 
sorts  of  wine. 

Dinner- tiro e  at  length,  to  iny  great  delight,  relea&ed  me,  and  we  all 
went  to  the  HochicHeri  hoiise»  where  a  raijout  of  mutton  was  served 
up  in  large  uoup  tureens.  The  table  was  decked  with  a  varied  assort- 
ment of  glasses,  knives  and  forks,  borrowed  from  the  neighbours  for 
ibis  occasion  only.  The  fare  waa^  fortunately,  con6ned  to  the  above^ 
and  wound  up  by  a  dessert  of  grapes,  apples^  and  baked  chestnuts, 
which  grow  wild,  and  in  great  quantities  in  Baden,  and,  though  smaller 
than  the  Spanish,  are  very  sweet,  and  form  an  excellent  accompani- 
inent  to  laew  wine.  After  dinner  dancing  was  reeoromenced,  and  kept 
up  with  great  spirit^  while  those  who  thirsted  had  plenty  of  leathern 
black  jacks,  of  dimensions  sufficiently  large  to  quench  the  fire  in  tho 
most  parched  throat.  I  amused  myself  by  inspecting  the  bride's  trous- 
seau^  which  was  all  laid  ont  on  a  bed,  and  consisted  of  sheets  and 
table* clotha  and  other  domestic  articles,  all  spun  and  woven  by  her  own 
fair  fingers  during  the  years  of  her  virginity.  The  great  centre  of 
attraction  was  an  old-fashioned  Roman  Catholic  missal,  richly  orna- 
mented with  silver  clasps,  which  the  bride  evidently  considered  the 
most  valuable  of  all  her  treasures,  as  it  had  belonged  to  her  grand- 
father's brother,  who  had  been  a  clergyman,  and  thus  done  the  family 
no  small  honour.  During  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  troops  of  friends 
from  the  adjacent  village  arrived  to  add  their  share  to  the  general  festi- 
vity, bringing  with  them  vast  quantities  of  coffee,  bacon,  and  bread,  for 
fear  provisions  might  run  short ;  nor  was  there  the  slightest  reluctance 
to  share  them  with  alt  present,  A  few  rows,  partly  aroused  by  jealousy, 
partly  caused  by  wine,  varied  the  evening^s  entertainment,  but  all  ter- 
minated peaceably  at  about  ten  o'clock. 

The  third  day  was  a  repetition  of  the  second,  except  that,  as  the 
married  people  were  now  supposed  to  have  commenced  housekeeping, 
no  call  for  refreshments  was  made  upon  ihcmj  but  each  brought  with 
him  what  he  thought  good  to  add  to  the  general  stock,  and  all  that 
remained  over  was  left  with  the  bridegroom,  to  set  bim  over  any  want 
of  necessary  food  which  might  have  arisen  from  the  extravagance  of  the 
preceding  day. 

Thus  ended  a  peasant's  wedding  in  the  Ortcnau,  which  I  think  will 
furnish  a  fair  sample  of  German  rustic  festivities  ;  and  as  I  have 
*•  nothing  extenuated,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice,"  I  trust  it  will 
afford  as  much  pleasure  to  my  readers  as  it  did  to  myself. 
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«*  Mi lu BEAU  seised  every  opportuTiity,  even  in  the  mtdsl  of  his  poblk 
aod  private  cares^  to  indulge  in  those  pleasures  which  his  tmpetootti 
uature  had  almost  rendered  necessary  to  him;  he  was  desirciiis  of 
pursuing  business  and  enjoyment  at  the  same  time,  and  though  ht 
often  talked  of  his  reputation,  and  the  glory  which  he  hoped  to  attadk 
to  his  name  in  after  ages,  he  was  not  at  all  incliDed  to  sacrifice  the 
present  to  the  future.  The  intellectual  and  physical  powers  of  this 
man  seemed  almost  to  overflow,  if  one  may  so  say  ;  they  kept  hit 
impulsive  dispo^iition  in  a  continual  state  of  agitation,  while  together 
they  struggled  for  the  mastery.  Instead  of  contenting  himself  by  taking 
more  decent  apartments  than  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  occupy  lag, 
he  resolved  to  have  a  bouse  entirely  to  himself;  as  one  servus 
was  not  now  enough  for  him  he  engaged  a  valet,  a  cook,  a  coachman 
and  horses,  &c*,  and  yet  everybody  was  aware  that  only  a  short  whilt 
before  he  was  dri\en  to  the  last  extremity.  I  remonstrated  with  faim 
as  to  the  danger  and  utter  inutility  of  so  much  expense ;  I  showed  him 
that  this  could  not  but  produce  an  unfortunate  impression  on  the  miod 
of  the  public,  for  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  him.  I  made  him  nndentaod 
loo,  that  his  enemies  would  not  fail  to  discover  the  source  whence 
he  derived  his  new  riches,  and  would  take  a  very  disagreeable  riew  of 
the  matter  as  concerned  himself  He  bore  all  my  reproaches  with 
the  greatest  good  temper,  and  promised  to  be  more  careful  in  hit 
expenditure  in  future,  but  with  his  disposition  was  it  possible  for  htm 
to  keep  his  promises  on  this  head  ?  Yet,  though  he  gave  himstlf  up 
to  pleasure  and  luxury,  he  did  not  forget  the  engagement  into  which  ht 
had  entered  to  serve  the  King ;  on  the  contrary,  he  displayed  wonder- 
ful energy  and  activity  in  all  that  related  to  his  cause. 

'*  The  King's  authority  could  only  be  reestablished  by  means  of  the 
army  ;  it  was  therefore  essential  to  place  this  powerful  engine  andcr  hit 
command.  Perhaps  one  of  Mirabeau's  greatest  legislative  labours,  mnd 
one  which  had  chiefly  this  end  in  view^  was  the  working  out  of  hia  ideal 
concerning  the  right  of  peace  and  war,  consequently  the  brothers  LacneCht 
Dnport,  Barnave,  and  all  the  republicans  opposed  bim,  and  their  in- 
trigues and  spite  stirred  up  in  the  mind  of  the  multitude  feelings  sod 
plans  which  threatened  Mirabcau's  life. 

Mirabeau,  in  his  devotion  to  the  good  cause,  had  even  sacrifiofd 
his  ruling  passion  — -  pride ;  he  had  made  approaches  to  La  FayeU*v 
for  whom  porsonally  he  had  not  the  least  esteem,  and  perhaps  he  would 
have  also  endeavoured  to  conciliate  many  of  his  other  enemies,  hut 
after  so  much  violence  had  been  exhibited,  any  approach  was  out  of 
the  question.  Death  itself  has  failed  to  extinguish  hatred  which  bat 
sprung  from  such  causes,  so  when  Mirabeau  was  dying,  the  Lameth 
people  refused  to  form  part  of  a  deputation  which  the  Jacobin  Club 
dispatched  to  inquire  after  him*  Bamave^  who  was  less  bitter^  lev 
intriguing,  and  who  yet  possessed  many  of  the  generous  virtues  of 
youth,  consented  to  make  one  of  the  deputation.  Mirabeau,  who  learnt 
how  Barnave  had  acted  in  the  matter,  was  very  sensible  of  his  kindncMp 
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and  bid  the  consolation  to  f<}el  on  Ins  death- bed  that  he  had  left  one 
enemy  the  less  to  his  memory* 

**  Al  this  period  Mirabeau  scarcely  allowed  himself  an  instant's  repose; 
he  was  one  hour  at  the  tribune,  another  in  his  study ;  he  was  on 
ihe  watch  for  all  that  occurred,  for  all  that  was  said ;  sometimes  he 
waa  dictating  to  his  secretary,  soraetimes  he  was  writing  himself*  or 
reTistng  compostuons  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  suggesting  to  the 
authors.  At  other  times  he  provoked  arguments^  for  the  sake  of  start- 
ing new  views  ;  then  he  would  seize  these  fresh  views,  and  commit 
them  to  paper,  or  direct  some  one  else  to  make  them  the  basis  of 
their  literary  laboyrs ;  but  midst  all  this  mental  exertion  he  found 
time  to  indulge  himself  in  pleasure. 

**  This  sketch  gives  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  this  extraordinary 
man  ;  nature  seemed  to  have  formed  him  to  astonish  his  contemporaries 
by  the  union  of  so  many  striking  endowments,  so  rarely  met  with 
in  one  person.  Each  day  he  despatched  to  the  Court  written  observa- 
tions and  opinions  which  had  cost  infinite  labonr  to  collect  and  prepare; 
these  observations  related  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Asf^efiibly,  to  political 
leodencies,  and  to  the  measures  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt 
in  order  to  check  any  exhibition  of  violence.  The  first  written  docu- 
ment of  this  nature  worthy  of  notice  is  dated  the  20th  of  June,  17J)0, 
and  speaks  of  a  motion  proposed  by  the  Marquis  of  Lambal  and  sup- 
ported by  La  Fayette,  by  the  two  brothers  Lameth,  and  even  by  the 
Viscount  Matbieu  de  Montmorency,  though  opposed  by  the  Abbe 
Maury.  The  Assembly  bad,  the  evening  before,  suppressed  all  titles 
of  nobility,  so  that  the  kingdom  of  France  was  nothing  more  than 
A  democracy.  Mirabeau  who,  afler  this  decree  was  passed,  was  no 
more  than  plain  M.  Riquetti,  had  not  been  present  at  the  seance 
when  this  decree  bad  been  pronounced.  He  did  not  hear  of  it  till 
the  next  day,  when  his  daily  notes  for  the  Court  were  already  prepared, 
and  this  is  the  reason  he  only  says  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
resolution  formed  by  the  Assembly,  In  these  notes  he  speaks  with 
a  degree  of  abruptness  and  without  the  slightest  circumlocution  ;  he 
thus  enters  at  once  upon  business. 

"  *  We  must  not  disguise  from  ourselves  that  we  have  now  reached  a 
political  crisis,  the  aspect  of  which  seems  daily  to  grow  more  alarming. 
In  the  first  place  the  army  aifords  ^very  opportunity  for  highway 
robbery  to  anybody  who  wishes  to  lead  the  life  of  a  robber ;  Mandrin 
himself  might  become  king  in  the  present  stale  of  affairs.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  inhabitants  of  several  large  towns,  particularly  those  of 
Marseilles,  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  disorders  committed  by 
troops  of  disbanded  soldiers  and  foreigners,  who  have  flocked  from 
all  quarters.  Secondly,  the  mad  measure  of  last  night,  in  the  moving 
of  which  La  Fayette  has  either  stupidly  or  perfidiously  taken  part, 
1  regard  as  the  fireband  which  would  kindle  a  civil  war,  for  from  the 
decree,  which  I  consider  still  more  insane  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  paased,  all  kinds  of  violence  and  excess  may  be  expected  to 
result-  Id  the  third  place^  the  w^ar»  which  will  be  productive  of  all 
lorts  of  calamities,  and  which,  if  carried  on  without  method,  without 
money,  without  discipline,  and  without  any  chance  of  success,  will 
rise  up  a  gallows  in  every  vessel  and  every  regimenti  will  render  the 
Kiug  and  Queen  almost  individually  respouiiible.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  throne  has  ever  been  in  so  much  danger;  undoubtedly  there  are 
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still  resources  which  may  be  made  available,'  and  M.  de  MlrahmA' 
now  active  correspondence  discovers  this  more  and  more  everjr  day. 
'  It  must  not  be  laken  for  granted  that  the  province?  are  plunged  into 
such  profound  inimorality  as  Paris ;  that  they  show   such  uil«r  coo- 
tempt  of  all   propriety,  such  insatiable  desire  to  overturn  everjlhiii^, 
to  seize  and  appropriate  everything-,  though  they  may  perhaps  be  un4«f 
the  influence  of  as  exciting   an  tttmo«phere  as  Paris,  or  even   u»dfT 
[  one  still  more  so*     However,  the  stale  of  things  cannot  be  much  won^ : 
I  there  must   soon  be  some  alteration  for  the  better,  or  what  is  much  iN 
I  same  thing,  a  compUcation  of  the  disease  must  take  place,  from  which 
[must  result  either  cure  or  death/ 

**  The  measures  which   it  waii  still  possible  to  employ,  in  order  to 

I  effect  some  amelioration  in  the  aspect  of  affairs,  would  raider  iiiaoey 

I  indispensablcj  more  money  would  be   absolutely  necessary.      Mirabetil 

iiislied  to  plant  large  bodies  of  paid  troops  at  several  important  poiti, 

ior  that  the  required  means  for  raising  them  should  be  at  least  fumisbed 

[in  those  provinces,  which  should  be  marked  out  by  intelligent  men,  to 

ivhom  the  task  of  discovering  the  political  feelings,  ^c.,  which  animaled 

them  should   be  assigned.     He  was  anxious  to  have  under  hii  innaeo 

diate  direction  a  large  number  of  agents,  who  should  be   men  of  finn 

and  decided  character,  acqutiiuted  with  the  field  upon  which  their  opera* 

tions  would  take  place,  and  who  should  be  able  to  turn  their  mh^mM^^^ 

tion   to  account.      Mirabeau   continually   reverts  in   his   nolei  to 

advantage  of  multiplying  these  agents. 

**  These  rough  ideas  were  but  a  skeleton  of  a  vast  plan,  of  nhick 
only  an  imperfect  notion  could  be  gathered  at  the  time  of  the  Kli 
trials  but  it  was  never  completely  understood,  at  least  not  in  iti  wholi 
bearing ;  all  that  is  known  of  it  may  be  discovered  among  the  pap€ff1 
which  are  dated  the  23rd  of  December,  1790»  Mirabeau  anticipated  i 
much  from  the  plan  of  action  which  he  wished  the  King  to  adopt,  gad 
from  the  support  which  he  should  meet  in  the  Queen's  intelligeoiv 
and  courage,  he  reminded  her  of  her  mother's  example,  he  appealed  to 
her  energy ;  *The  time  will  soon  arrive/  observed  he,  in  the  Mime  doca- 
ment,  *  when  we  shall  try  what  can  be  done  by  a  woman,  aud  child  wfca 
IB  able  to  ride  on  horseback;  meanwhile  we  must  adopt  active  measures 
in  order  to  succeed,  and  we  must  not  imagine  that  so  eittraorditiary  a 
crisis  can  be  saiely  passed  by,  leavmg  matters  to  chance  or  to  the  ol* 
culations  of  an  ordinary  man/ 

*'  Mirabeau  always  feared,  and  with  justice,  that  La  Fayette  wwiW 
oppose  all  his  designs ;  he  had  done  all   in  his  power  to  overcome 
mniour  proprey  but  not  being  able  to  succeed  in  doing  this,  he  thougbd 
[  perhaps,  that  if  the  Queen  were  to  interfere,  he  might  be  rendered  roort 
I  tractable.     In  the  note  of  the  15th  of  September,  1790,  it  wiil  be  i 
l^hat  kind  of  treatment  he  wished   the  King  to  adopt  with  regard 
iM.  La  Fayette ;  the  King  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  ihia 
I  so  that  the  Count  de  Mercy  and   I  felt  it  would  be  useless  to  \ 
in  this  matter.     Mirabeau  says,  in  the  same  document,  in  speakmg  % 
the  Ministers,  and  of  ail  those  who,  under  the  pretext  of  serving 
I  King,  seized  upon  the  abandoned  power,  and  so  used  it  as  to  turn  i 
^ thing  into  a  complete  state  of  anarchy; — *  The  King  has  only  on 
him  who  can  be  called   a  man,  and  that  is  his  wife ;  there  will  he 
safety  for  her,  save  in  the  restoration  of  royal  authority,      I  should 
~  aly  too  happy  to  believe,  that  she  would  be  content  with  life  without 
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the  crown ;  but  I  am  peifeclly  sure»  that  ahe  would  not  preserve  life  al 
the  expense  of  the  throne/ 

*'  I  ^hall  not  repeat  all  that  Mirabeau  writes  concerning  M.  de  La 
Fayette's  conduct  ;  he  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  him,  and  in  almost 
all  his  notes  he  urges  the  necessity  of  aubduiug  his  power.  Nolwith- 
fttanding  the  numberless  obittacles  and  active  opposition^  which  of\en 
utopped  him  in  his  path,  Mirabeau  steadily  pursued  his  task ;  he  pointed 
out  the  disasters  which  he  foresaw,  he  denounced  plotting  and  raischiev- 
ous  persons,  who  were  to  be  fcoredj  and  those  who  were  incompetent 
and  stubborn,  and  sought  to  deceive  the  Court,  Perhaps  no  King  had  ever 
listened  to  similar  language  from  a  faithful  subject,  and  perhaps  nothing 
more  than  this  circumstance  proves  the  integrity  of  the  man  who  used 
it.  In  a  note  which  was  written  a  few  days  previous  to  that  from  which 
I  have  just  been  quoting,  he  emphatically  slates  the  sincerity  of  his  pur- 
pose ;  I  will  extract  a  few  passages,  in  order  to  show  what  principles 
glided  Mirabeau  in  his  relations  with  the  Court ;  these  contained  advice 
which  was  as  honourable  to  the  King  and  Queen,  to  whom  it  waa 
addressed^  as  to  the  person  who  offered  it, 

••  •  I  professed  monarchical  principles,  even  when  I  perceived  nothing 
but  weakness  in  the  Court,  and  w^hen  I  did  not  understand  the  loftiness 
of  mind  which  the  daughter  of  Marie  Theresa  possessed,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  depend  on  the  support  of  so  august  an  auxiliary,  I  fought 
for  the  rights  of  the  crown,  even  when  I  was  regarded  with  mistrust, 
and  when  all  my  actions,  viewed  by  malignant  eyes,  were  considered  as 
ao  many  plots,  i  served  the  King  at  a  time  when  I  felt  tbat  I  was  not 
likely  to  receive  either  riches  or  honours  from  him,  for^  though  just,  I 
knew  he  was  deceived.  What  shall  I  not  be  able  to  do  now  ?  when  I 
find  my  courage  raised  by  the  confidence  which  is  placed  in  me,  and 
when  gratitude  causes  my  principles  to  become  duties?  1  am  deter- 
mined to  be  what  I  have  ever  been,  the  defender  of  monarchical  power, 
to  be  regulated,  however,  by  the  laws  of  the  country.  I  will  always  be 
the  apostle  of  liberty,  as  long  as  it  is  restrained  by  monarchical  princi- 
ples. My  heart  will  however  only  follow  the  path  which  is  pointed  out 
by  my  reason  ;  for  though  all  kinds  of  unhoped-for  benefits  have  been 
lavished  upon  me,  no  fresh  feelings  have  taken  possession  of  my  heart ; 
gratitude,  mingled  with  affection  and  respect,  already  dwelt  there.  It 
has  been  said,  that  to  work  in  God^s  name  is  to  worship  him  ;  it  might 
alao  be  remarked,  with  regard  to  a  good  King,  that  to  serve  him  is  to 
acknowledge  his  benefits.  Instead  of  occupying  my  pages  with  an  out- 
pouring of  homage,  I  shall  daily  make  notes  of  all  that  occurs ;  but  in 
the  present  instance,  I  was  anxious  to  give  a  sketch  of  my  feelings,  and 
of  the  general  plan  of  action  which  I  intend  to  pursue,  to  which  I  con- 
fess I  attach  much  importance,  and  which  is  the  result  of  mature  reflec- 
tion. I  allude  particularly  to  the  relations  of  the  Court  with  the  idol 
of  the  day,  to  the  pretended  General  of  the  Constitution,  to  the  rival  of 
the  monarch, — to  M.  de  La  Fayette,  in  short.'  Here  the  author  enters 
into  the  consideration,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advantageous,  or  the 
contrary*  to  make  a  compromise  with  La  Fayette  respecting  the  choice 
of  new  Ministers,  for,  according  to  his  opinion,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  retain  the  present  Ministers  in  office,  as  it  would  be  altogether  incon- 
eistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  monarchy  ;  he  was  anxious  that 
the  decree  should  he  opposed,  which  would  forbid  their  being  selected 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Assembly.     If  ibii  measure  was  ftuccessfully 
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opposed,  the  Kin^  would  Ihea  be  able  to  fix  upon  men  who  were  beil 
known,  and  who  held  grenler  influence  over  opinion;  but  even  if   ' 
happened,  it  would  still  be  a   matter  of  question,  whether  La  Fayc 
should  be  consulted  with  regard  lo  the  nomination*     *  In  order  to  r 
solve  this  problem/  continuea  he,  *  it  is  my  businesa  to  consider,  wh 
is  the  basis  of  M.  de  La  Fayette's  power  ;  what  hia  conduct  is  likely  10 
be,  under  all  circumstances  ;  bow  far  he  could  act  against  the  Minislen 
if  ihey  were  not  of  his  choice  ;  and  how  far  the  Ministers  could  act 
against  him  if  he  opposed  their  views.     The  time  is  approaching  «b6 
it  will  be  essential  to  look  seriously  into  this  matter  ;  for  the  welfan>  ( 
the  kingdom,  the  welfare  of  the  monarchy  depends,  one  may  almo«t  Mjl 
upon  wbich  course  is  adopted.     What  is  the  man  likely  to  becon 
who  has  suddenly  grown  iuto  a  subtle  and  intriguing  courtier,  the  pn 
lector  of  Kings,  if  nothing  slops  him  in  his  career  ?      He  is  aire*' 
master  of  the  Parisian  army,  and  consequeDtly  roaster  of  nearly  all  I 
National  Guard  of  the  kingdom  ;  he  may  also  dispose  of  the  executii^ 
power,  if  the  Ministers  are  of  his  own  choice,  therefore  of  the  Assed 
bly,  and  therefore  of  the  army  ;  consequently  he  may  do  what  be  wtBl 
with  the  legislators,  supposing-  that  the  Ministers  are  slaves  to  his  tffl- 
bition,  and  do  not  refuse  him  any  kind  of  influence.      Would  be  Dott 
then,  become  the  moat  absolute,  the  most  tyrannical  Dictator?  * 

"  When  the  document  from  which  I  have  just  been  quoting  was  given 
to  the  King,  IVL  de  La  Fayette  had  undertaken  the  direction  of  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Htli  of  July.  Mirabeau  felt 
considerable  uneasiness  as  to  the  result  of  this  large  meetinf^*  nhicb 
was  to  consist  of  deputations  from  all  parts  of  France. 

"  M.  de  la  Fayette  did  indeed  possess  great  power  on  this  occas'wo. 
All  the  population  of  the  kingdom  was  at  his  command.      However  tfaa, 
whole  affair  passed  off  with  very  little  demonstration  of  feeling ;  1 
this  political  solemDity  proved^  however,  that  France  was  still  atticb 
to  her  King,     The  decline  of  M-  de  la  Fayette's  popularity,  to  which  hil 
owed  his  rise,  might  be  dated  from  that  very  day ;  only  a  month  lAtef,l 
cries  of  *A  Itas  La  Fayette  /*  succeeded  to  those  of  '  Ftee  La  Fayetfff*  ^ 

'*  The  document  from  which  these  extracts  have  been  UkeOf  con- 
cludes by  explaining  why  M,  de  la  Fayette  should  not  be  cootdted  is 
to  the  choice  of  Ministers;  but  the  reasons  of  this  opinion  are  fully 
given  in  this  same  document,  and,  as  it  will  be  observed,  with  great  ini* 
partJuUty.  The  Count  de  Mirabeau  was  anxious  to  have  met  witb 
untiring  energy  in  the  defenders  of  monarchy,  but  the  King,  who  wai 
the  most  interested  in  its  preservatioOi  resigned  himself  to  bis  habitail 
apathy,  that  apathy  which  had  already  allowed  him  to  make  such  grtil 
sacrifices.  The  Queen  was  naturally  energetic  and  resolute,  but  if  the 
possessed  Marie  Theresa*s  courage,  she  did  not  unite  in  the  same  degree 

J  the  lofty  ideas  and  deep- sigh  ted  views  of  this  Princess ;  she  had  intenie 
difslike  to  giving  herself  up  lo  political  affairs*  She  foresaw  tbe  daogefi 
which  threatened  her,  but  the  hope  that  she  had  taken  naeastsree  fof 
averting  them,  was    sufficient    to   calm   all   her  apprebenaioos ;    ibe 

^  slightest  break  in  the  heaviest  horizon  made  her  lo«e  tight  of  ihr 
coming  storm ;  besides,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  she  did  not  poseen 
80  much  influence  over  the  King's  mind  as  was  generallv  imaginfd. 
Mirabcau  was  fully  aware  of  this  circumstance,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
excite  the  Queen's  imagination,  in  order  that  the  King  might  be  indiroctlf 
informed  how  necessary  it  was  that  he  should  personaljj  display 
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enerffv,  and  should  apply  himself  more  closely  to  the  management  of 
affnirs.  '  It  is  of  the  utmost  iuiportance/  says  he*  hi  a  dociiiuent  which 
was  forwarded  to  the  Court  towards  the  end  of  June,  1790»  *  that  the 
master  Bhoitld  he  aequamted  oven  with  the  origin  of  affairs,  that  he 
should  occupy  himself  in  studying  them  under  all  aspects,  that  he 
should  know  more  than  ihose  persons  whom  he  has  commissioned  to 
collect  information  for  him,  and  that  he  should  find  means  of  heconiifig 
sooner  ai^d  more  surely  acquainted  than  his  informers,  m  order  that  he 
may,  according  to  circumstances*  decide  himself,  or  endeaTour  to  elicit 
the  opinion  of  those  about  him  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue/ 

"  With  a  view  of  successfully  carrying  out  his  idea,  he  was  desirous 
of  establishing  a  secret  policcj  which  was  to  be  organized  on  so  vast  a 
scale,  that  it  was  found  to  be  almost  impossible  to  set  it  in  motioti  ; 
nevertheless  it  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  principal  features  of  the  plan*  One  may  judge  of  the 
whole  by  reading  all  that  is  contained  in  those  documents  which  relate 
to  it.  The  thoughts  and  opinions  of  even  a  man  like  Mirabeau  were  of 
course  liable  to  be  erroneous,  but  at  least  they  deserve  to  be  known, 
especially  when  the  extraordinary  times  io  which  he  wrote  are  borne  in 
mind. 

"'In  the  unfortunate  circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
placed/  observes  he,  in  the  document  in  question,  *  when  everything  is 
suspectedj  everything  is  wrongly  interpreted,  when  ihe  best  intentions 
are  perverted,  aud  when  the  wisest  steps  give  rise  to  the  moat  absurd 
accusations,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  good  to  be  effected 
should  be  carried  out  quietly  and  mysteriously.  The  master  will  ouly 
be  able  to  work  secretly  ;  and  in  order  to  work  elBcieniiy,  the  person 
who  is  in  hi.s  confidence  (Mirabeau  speaks  of  himstdf)  might,  while  he 
influenced  the  resolutions,  the  proceedings,  and  wishes  of  his  master, 
also  exercise  influence  over  every  department.  Two  suitable  men 
must  be  chosen  for  each  department,  who  shall  make  it  their  business 
to  forward  to  Paris>  the  centre  of  affairs,  particulars  of  all  that  passes 
around  them,  particulars  of  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants^  of  per- 
nons  who  are  hkely  to  foment  disturbance,  particulars  of  their  interests 
and  various  views,  of  persons  wlio  desire  peace,  and  of  those  with 
whom  it  would  be  well  to  enter  into  relationsi  and  of  their  means  of 
useful  tiess. 

*»  These  are  some  of  the  first  ideas  connected  with  this  plan,  which 
afterwards  became  still  furlher  developed  by  fresh  ideas  ;  it  was  more 
especially  difficult  to  carry  out  in  Paris,  as  the  city  was  filled  with  plot* 
ting  and  badly-intentioned  persons  ;  therefore  some  time  elapsed  before 
it  could  be  brought  into  play.  Meanwhile  Mirabeau  sought  every 
opportunity  of  serving  the  monarchy  in  the  Assembly,  and  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  throw  an  air  of  decision  over  the  King's  pro- 
ceedings. 

**  I  have  already  mentioned  that  France,  at  this  period,  might  easily 
have  been  drawn  into  a  war  with  England,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Family  Compact  into  which  France  had  entered  with  Spain,  Even  the 
title  of  this  treaty  had  become  unpopular  since  the  publication  of  the 
articles  of  the  Constitution,  which  only  recognized  the  King  as  the 
eiecutor  of  the  wiabes  of  the  nation.  A  fear  naturally  arose  that  some 
hot-brained  member  of  the  Assembly,  while  attacking  the  title  of  the 
.       treaty,  might  dissolve  the  alliance,  and  thus,   out  of  a  faithful  ally, 
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tranrfbrm  ^Mm  tiiU>  a  dingeitMis  enera?.  Mireheau  was  quite  aw»rr  «f 
lint ;  and  mmnj  docaineDts  relating  to  this  subject  may  be  »een,  in  whidi 
be  ida  forth  the  necessit  j  of  changing  the  Family  Compact  into  a  mem 
treaty  of  wttiaiH^  This  ttme  be  was  beard  both  at  the  Tuileries  and  in 
the  Assembly.  He  entered  itpcm  this  qaeation  in  bis  office  as  reporter 
of  the  Diplomatic  Committee,  and  gave  proofs  at  the  same  tioie  of  poa* 
aeaaing  superior  talent,  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  great  orator ;  ap* 
pbune  was  showered  upon  him,  eTen  by  those  who  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  bestowing  it  on  him ;  and  his  measure  was  at  once  adopted. 

**  The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  inlbnned  bis  Paris  correspondenta  of  his 
totentioD  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  before  be  had  obtained 
Its  consent  to  do  so^  tboag-li  be  did  afterwards  sue  for  peruiissiou.  The 
Court,  on  being  informed  of  the  speedy  return  of  the  Prince,  consaltfd 
Mirabeau  as  to  how  it  should  proi^eed  on  the  occasion.  He  maintained, 
in  a  document  of  the  Ist  of  July,  that  to  oppose  the  Prince's  return 
would  be  altogether  a  false  step ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  if  he  had 
made  up  his  miod  to  come  back  to  Fraace,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prevent  him  from  carrying  out  his  purpose ;  and  because,  in  the  second 
place,  tbe  means  to  be  employed,  in  order  to  prevent  his  return,  might 
be  viewed  by  tbe  people  as  persecution  on  the  part  of  tbe  Court;  aad 
because,  tbe  miscarriage  of  its  plans,  though  really  a  matter  of  indifft^ 
rence,  might  be  looked  upon  by  them  in  the  light  of  a  victory*  Tb« 
Orleanist  party,  in  bis  opinion,  no  longer  existed ;  and  the  Duke  himself, 
in  this  point  of  view,  was  no  more  to  be  dreaded,  than  a  mere  shadow, 
•  The  party,  known  under  the  name  of  the  **  Jacobins,^  *  says  hei  in  lb« 
same  document  of  the  1st  of  July,  *  has  ever  been  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Orleanists*  This  is,  however,  the  only  one  who  might  endeavour  to 
get  him  into  its  hands, —  the  only  one  to  which  he  could  attach  bim»tlf« 
Now,  the  very  possibility  of  this  being  the  case,  is  c{uite  sufficlenl  U 
show  what  course  ought  to  be  pursued. 

***The  Duke  must  be  treated  so  well  as  to  give  htm  no 
complain  of  the  Court ;  this  line  of  conduct  will  render  him  of  no 
count,  inasmuch  as  it  will  take  from  him  all  opportunity  of  connectiag 
himself  with  any  party.  If,  uhile  keeping  up  relations  with  the  Court, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  Jacobins,  his  influence  would  be  considerably 
lessened,  because  his  party  would  feel  no  confidence  in  him^  If  the 
Jacobins  welcomed  him,  notwithstanding  these  relations,  this  party 
would  inevitably  lose  itself  in  the  opinion  of  the  democrats;  besides,  the 
Prince  is  not  sufficiently  acute  to  satisfy  his  party,  if  excuses  for  com- 
plaint are  not  furnished  him  by  the  Court.  But,  under  any  cimun- 
stances,  if  he,  like  a  madman,  were  to  join  the  democratic  party,  ibr 
notion  of  being  a  persecuted  prince  would  be  taken  away  from  him,  if 
the  Court  endeavoured  to  couciliale  him. 

"  *  The  plan  of  action  here  pointed  out  has  also  other  advantages, 
tbe  fact  of  the  Prince  being  at  Court  will  throw  another  obstacle  io 
La  Fayette's  way,  these  two  enemies  finding  themselves  placed  face  to 
face,  will  serve  to  keep  each  other  within  due  bounds.  In  considering 
the  question  in  another  point  of  view,  too,  it  can  hardly  be  understood 
at  present  how  essential  it  may  yet  become,  owing  to  events  which 
anarchy  may  have  in  store  for  us,  to  be  able  to  present  as  orifia$Hnkt 
the  name  of  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  and  to  prevent  bis  falling  imo 
the  bands  of  any  faction  ;  even  with  this  consideration,  therefore,  a 
moderate  line  of  conduct  should  be  adopted.     This  is  the  more  neoei* 
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sary,  because  an  apparent  persecution  would  aeem  at  this  particular 
time  to  be  tlie  work  of  La  Fayette,  and  would  cause  the  eneroks  of  the 
latter  to  become  the  friends  of  the  former,  more  biltemetia  would  be 
engendered,  and  a  leader  wodld  be  given  to  a  party  which  had  hitherto 
been  without  one;  besides,  La  Fayette  would  grow  still  raore  powerful 
aa  a  leader  of  the  Court  party,  and  consequently  a  return  to  a  better 
atttte  of  things,  would  be  found  impossible,'  This  last  sentence  will 
give  the  idea  that  Mirabeau  felt  a  conviction  that  if  La  Fayette  became 
a  leader  of  the  Court  party,  he  would  be  ture  to  cause  its  ruin,  instead 
of  saving  it. 

**  *  The  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued,*  proceeds  Mirabeau,  *  is 
not  attended  witb  the  least  danger;  the  Duke  is  despised  in  the  pro- 
vinces, his  incapacity  and  frivolity  are  too  well  known,  and  Paris  is  well 
acquainted  with  his  immorality.  What  then  is  to  be  feared  from  such 
a  man?  The  only  precaution  which  is  necessary^  is  to  avoid  putting 
him  in  possession  of  that  power  which  he  has  not*  To  serve  him  is  to 
render  him  harmless,  to  conciliate  him  is  to  kill  both  him  and  his  party. 
I  feel  still  less  hesitation  in  offering  this  advice,  because  it  will  always 
be  possible  to  alter  this  behaviour,  if  circumstances  should  make  it  ne- 
cessary, but  at  the  present  moment  I  think  the  King  should  confine 
himself  to  saying,  "  I  am  pleased^  and  shall  always  be  pleased  to  see 
you,  but  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  see  your  name  used  by  any  faction.** 
This  mark  of  kindness  from  the  King  would  certainly  attach  the  Duke 
to  him,  and  if  he  was  at  peace  with  the  Court,  the  Jacobins'  hopes  of 
winning  hira  over  to  their  side  would  all  be  frustrated,  the  fear  of 
lofliog  his  dignity^  and  being  obliged  to  relinquish  the  state  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed,  in  the  general  overthrow  of  matters,  would 
naturally  deter  hira  from  taking  such  a  step;  and  if  La  Fnyette  meets 
with  another  obstacle  in  his  path,  why  I  really  do  not  think  there  is 
much  to  lament/ 

**  The  King  and  Queen  thought  Mirabeau*H  observations  perfectly 
reasonable^  they  would,  in  fact,  have  adopted  the  course  which  he  re- 
commended in  this  document,  if  a  peculiar  circumstance  had  not  oc- 
curred, which  changed  the  whole  face  of  things.  Upon  the  first  occa- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  visiting  the  Tuileries,  after  his  return  from 
England,  he  was  grosisly  insulted  by  the  King's  most  faithful  servants; 
they  were  totally  ignorant  with  regard  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  the 
King  and  Queen  had  carved  out  for  themselves  concerning  the  Duko 
of  Orleans,  and  therefore  only  beheld  in  him  one  of  their  sovereign's 
most  dangerous  enemies.  Consequently^  immediately  he  entered  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries,  a  hot-headed  attendant  of  the  King  loaded 
him  with  every  kind  of  reproach,  and  followed  him  with  abuse  almost 
to  the  door  of  the  King*s  stydy.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  it  was 
declared  at  the  time,  had  come  with  the  firm  resolution  of  at  once 
frankly  submitting  to  the  King,  changed  his  intention,  and  became 
from  that  moment  the  most  bitter  enemy  of  the  Court, 
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Plutabch,  at  the  coDclosion  of  his  biography  of  Camillas,  speaks  of 
the  happiness  of  that  hero  in  having  died  at  a  ripe  old  age,  and  not 
before  he  had  made  his  fame  perfect  by  services  done  by  him  to  his 
country ,  as  a  moderator  of  the  disputes  between  rival  parties,  as  well  as 
by  eminent  victories  in  the  field.  He  speaks  also  of  the  peculiarly  deep 
affliction  which  the  loss  of  their  veteran  chief  inspired  among  all  classes 
of  his  countrymen.  Livy,  in  narrating  the  same  event,  uses  language 
equally  emphatic  respecting  the  <*  Mors  quam  matura  tam  acerba  Marci 
Furii"  It  is  impossible  at  this  moment  to  read  or  to  recollect  these 
passages  in  the  Roman  historians,  without  feeling  how  strikingly  appli- 
cable they  are  to  the  illustrious  general  and  statesman,  of  whom  Eng- 
land has  been  so  recently  bereaved.  There  are  indeed  many  points  of 
remarkable  similitude  between  Camilhis  and  Wellington.  Each  wu 
the  most  successful  warrior  of  a  warlike  age,  and  each  was  regarded  as 
the  gpreatest  captain  that  his  country  had  ever  produced.  Each  signal- 
ised himself  by  a  great  deliverance  of  his  native  land  from  the  Gauls, 
and  each  survived  that  great  achievement  for  many  years  without 
degenerating  from  the  high  character  thereby  acquired,  or  affording  the 
least  ground  for  the  common  insinuation  that  the  conqueror^s  fame 
would  have  come  down  in  more  undimmed  splendour  to  posterity,  if 
**  animam  exhalasset  opimam  ^  immediately  afler  his  crowning  victory. 
Livy  truly  says  of  Camillus,  that  after  he  rescued  Rome  from  Brennus, 
*'Par  deinde  per  quinque  et  viginti  annos  (tot  enim  postea  vixit) 
titulo  tan  tee  glori^e  fiiit.  And  we  may  with  equal  truth,  say  of  Wel- 
lington that  for  thirty-seven  years  after  he  had  saved  England  from 
Napoleon,  he  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  laurel  of  Waterloo,  and 
bore  his  honours  so  as  to  augment  their  lustre. 

Camillus  and  Wellington  were  both  aristocrats  by  birth,  by  education, 
and  by  temperament  Each  became  for  a  time  the  political  leader 
of  the  extreme  conservative  section  among  his  countrj'men,  and  in- 
curred at  one  period  the  most  gross  animosity  of  the  ultra-popular 
party  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  violent  oligarchs  among  the  Roman 
Patricians  sought  to  make  use  of  the  authority  which  his  military 
renown  gave  to  Camillus,  to  aid  them  in  opposing  those  great  Refonn 
bills,  which  were  called  the  Licinian  laws.  And  we  can  all  well 
remember  a  similar  party  in  England  tried  to  make  the  like  use  of 
the  name  of  Wellington,  in  order  to  thwart  the  progress  of  Reform 
in  this  country.  But  both  Camillus  and  Wellington  were  men  of  spirit 
too  high,  of  patriotism  too  pure,  and  of  intellect  too  discerning,  for 
the  ignoble  functions  of  mere  party-leaders.  Each  of  these  great  men 
at  last  freed  himself  from  all  trammels  of  faction,  and  acted  for  the 
general  good  of  the  whole  state,  and  not  for  the  aggrandizement  of  any 
one   of  its   orders.     And  when  we  read  of  Camillus*   acting  as  a 

*  See  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  pp.  27  and  30. 
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mediator  when  party  violence  seemed  likely  to  break  out  into  open  civil 
war;  when  we  read  how  he  was  looked  up  to  as  one  who  spoke  with 
peculiar  authority,  and  who  gave  sage  council  in  extreme  ditEculties,  so 
as  to  avert  from  his  country  the  consequences  of  revolutionary  tur- 
bulence a«d  of  stubborn  Patrician  obstinacy ;  our  hearts  swell  with 
gratitude  towards  the  Old  Duke,  who,  for  so  many  years  past,  had 
been  the  acknowledged  moderator  of  our  party  feuds,  and  the  honest 
and  impartial  adviser  of  his  sovereign  in  each  crisis  of  political  embar- 
rassment. 

Historians  of^en  censure  Camillus  respectiog  the  execution  of  Marcus 
Manlius  Capitolinns,  and  some  writers  have  cast  blame  upon  Welling-- 
ton  on  account  of  the  death  of  Marshal  Ney.  In  each  case  a  very 
brave  soldier  was  put  to  death,  in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  of  a  com- 
petent tribunal^  on  a  charge  of  treason.  It  is  probable  that  the  inter- 
position of  Camillus  with  the  Roman  Assembly  might  have  saved 
Manliusy  and  that  that  of  Wellington  with  the  Bourbou  King  of 
France  might  have  obtained  a  pardon  for  Ney.  In  neither  case  can 
we  see  any  obligation,  legal  or  moral,  wherefore  that  interposition  should 
have  been  volunteered.  We  may  observe^  however,  that  the  guilt  of 
Ney  was  far  clearer  than  that  of  Manlius  ;  and  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  suspecting  the  English  Duke  of  having  instigated 
the  proceedings  against  him.  It  is  not  equally  clear  that  Camillus 
took  no  part  in  bringing  Manlius  to  trial. 

Indeed^  wherever  there  is  any  difference  between  Camillus  and  Wel- 
'  UngtoD,  the  difference  is  in  our  countryman's  favour.  Wellington 
was  incapable  of  the  savage  prayer,  which  Camillus  uttered  when  he 
went  for  a  time  into  voluntary  exile  to  avoid  a  trial,  and  prayed  thai. 
his  country  might  soon  have  bitter  cauae  to  regret  him,  Camillus 
appears  to  have  been  fond  of  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  military 
glory  and  not  wholly  uninfluenced  by  personal  vanity,  at  least  in  his 
earlier  years.  Our  great  chieftain  thought  of  doing  his  duty,  and  of 
nothing  el«e.  He  accepted  decorations  and  titles  when  bestowed  on 
bim  by  those  whom  he  had  served,  but  he  never  sought  for  them, 
and  his  conduct  was  never  influenced  by  the  desire  of  self-display  or 
of  self' aggrandisement  And  while  the  suspicion  of  peculation  tainted 
ihe  fame  of  the  captor  of  Veii,  we  know  and  feel  in  the  words  of 
Moore, 

**  But,  oh,  there  is  ni>t 
One  disbotiourTDg  blot 
On  tb«  wreath  that  encircles  our  Wellington 's  name," 
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It  was  my  misfortune  to  have  first  turned  my  steps  to  Italy  m  18ff» 
I  say  miBfortane,  because  the  country  had  but  a  little  previously  riatm  m 
insurrection,  as  it  did  in  1848,  and  with  the  same  results,  a  short  saturnalia 
of  unmeaning  freedom,  followed  by  Austrian  invasion,  by  restoration«  pr^ 
scriptions,  and  even  executions.  Crowds  of  illustrious  exiles,  esped&Uy 
from  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  thronged  to  England,  the  French  Bourboni 
being  prepared  to  give  them  a  very  cool  reception  in  Fiance.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  know  these  men,  to  pity,  and  admire  tbenu  fiol 
indeed  it  did  not  require  a  band  of  intelligent  and  noble  exiles  to  ^cita 
English  sympatliy.  English  society  was  Italy-mad  about  that  tima. 
Italian  litemture  occupied  our  deaux  esprifs,  Italian  liberty  mir  patriots. 
Byron  alone  was  sufficient  to  have  created  this  mania,  and  hundreds  of 
pilgrims  followed  in  his  wake.  In  London,  too,  Italian  literature  and 
liberalism  had  had  for  some  time  a  representative  in  the  person  of  Uga 
Foscolo,  whose  "  Sepokhri  '*  and  **  Letters  of  Ortis  "  had  made  him  i 
brilliant  reputation  in  his  own  country,  adding  to  it  that  degree  of 
personal  interest,  which  a  developnient  of  the  first  person  in  sentimental 
writings  can  create,  Foacoio  was  taken  up,  not  only  by  the  liberals,  but 
by  the  knot  of  writers  in  the  ^^  Quarterly/*  So  that  in  oppoate  did^ 
he  was  the  literary  lion,  and  even  more. 

Septinsular  by  birth,  Foscolo  became  an  offtcer  in  the  Cisalpine  affnj, 
but  liked  Napoleon  as  little  as  Paul  Louis  Courier  did.  Though 
a  favourite  in  English  society,  he  was  little  fonned  for  it,  being  a»  sui- 
ceptible  as  Btjusaeau,  with  much  the  same  causes  for  his  susceptibilily. 
He  brought  to  Londoi^,  however,  that  thorough  knowledge  and  appreda* 
tion  of  Italian  letters  and  genius  which  no  Englishman  could  pretend 
to  poaaess.  Then  he  gathered  round  him  the  Lombard  exiles,  the  witty 
Pecchio  and  the  worthy  Porro,  the  learned,  suave,  and  noble  Arrivmbene, 
the  sombre  Santa  Ho&ai  and  Saint  Marsan,  the  first  accomplice  of  Charlci 
Albert  as  Duke  of  Carigna.  Thus  were  the  Sliie  of  North  Italy  throwa 
on  the  London  world,  and  certainly  as  amiable  and  innocent  a  set 
of  political  children,  as  a  revolution  d  I'eau  dc  rote  could  have  hatched. 

They  were  of  all  the  grades  of  Italian  society.  Porro  was  one  of 
Milan *8  richest  nobles,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Marr^uis  of  THvulno* 
considered  Milan's  first  noble.  He  was  a  gay,  vivacious,  exuberant 
little  man,  almost  as  happy  in  exile  aa  occupying  eminent  places  ifl 
his  native  city,  and  fully  as  happy  with  some  pounds  as  he  had  been 
with  thousands.  Every  one  pitied  Porro,  for  all  knew  he  had  no  buslneti 
to  be  a  martyr.  Gonfalonieri,  who  was  consigned  to  the  carccrt  dttro^ 
and  did  not  make  his  appearance  till  age  had  bent  his  lofty  stature,  and 
replaced  the  noble  expression  of  the  patriot  with  that  of  the  old  and 
the  ailing  man,  Gonfelonieri  drew  every  sympathy,  and  hundreds  wooU 
have  given  their  lives  to  rescue  him,  but  pity  was  not  the  sentiment 
felt.  Gonfalonieri  and  Tre<jui  were  the  most  regretted  and  reTered. 
Count  Pecchio  was  the  wit  of  the  emigration.  Saint  Marsan,  son  of 
the  Minister  of  State,  the  courtier,  Santa  Ro&a  the  legist  and  the  philch 
sopher.  The  latter  had  a  likeness  to  Dufaure,  and  was  of  the  mm* 
mekncholy  temperament.     What  a  cluster  of  first-rate  intellects  f    They 
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I  breakfast  at  FoscoIo'b,  who  at  that  time  could  give  a  breakfast, 
and  who  lived  in  one  of  the  Alpha  cottages,  which  he  had  huilt  for 
himself,  and  which  he  called  Digumma  Cottage,  from  some  controversy 
which  he  had  with  Dr.  Marsh  about  thut  Greek  character.  Fuscolo 
assumed  even  then  all  the  airs  of  a  literary  dictator,  from  which  Pecchio 
alone  defended  himself  by  /tergijla^e*  Santa  Rosa,  who  on  every  aerioua 
subject  could  have  pounded  Foscolo  in  a  mortar,  bore  this  assumed 
superiority  of  the  latter  witliout  a  nmrmur,  I  provoked  him^  that  is, 
Santa  Rosa,  once  by  giving  the  preference  to  Anglo-Saxon,  and  even 
Anglo-Norman  law^  over  Justinian's  codes*  Santa  Rosa  sprang  into  a 
pfiasit>n,  and  overwhelmed  all  present  with  a  torrent  of  eloquence  that 
laited  more  than  an  hour,  on  the  superiority  of  the  Code. 

Will  pandects  or  institutes  ever  make  a  free  people  ? 

**  1  don*t  think/'  replied  Santa  Rosa,  **  that  even  freedom  ia  worth 
having,  whilst  based  upon  and  walled  in  by  such  misshapen  blocks  aa 
your  English  constitution." 

**  You  would  rather  have  no  temple  of  freedom,  than  one  which  did 
not  rest  on  Corinthian,  or  at  least  upon  Ionic  columns  ?  " 

Santa  Rosa  grumbled  something  like  assent,  which  gives  an  inkling  of 
the  prejudices  of  even  an  enlightened  Italian  liberal. 

Poor  Foscolo's  ways  and  means  became  afterwards  much  straightened. 
An  article  or  two  for  the  "Quarterly/*  with  any  amount  of  criticism  on 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  could  not  raise  a  contribution  Irom  the  public  i>f 
(lOOA  or  700^.,  in  addition  to  which  annual  exf>endi tare  Foscolo  undertook 
that  of  arcliitect,  enlarging  his  palazxo  and  adorning  it  with  a  grcen-house. 
He  then  gave  lecturea*  Lord  John  Russell  remained  his  steady  friend. 
But  alas!  Lord  John  was  not  then  Premier,  and  never  was  a  mil- 
lionaire. So  poor  Foscolo  went  from  bad  to  worse,  till  at  last  he  took 
refuge  as  assistant  in  some  rustic  or  suburban  school  The  author  of 
"  The  Tales  of  the  0*Hara  Family  "  lived  next  door  to  him,  I  recollect, 
from  which  proximity  sprang  up  a  world  of  friendship  and  of  feud. 

None  of  the  Italian  emigrants  showed  the  imprudence  of  Foscolo. 
n  the  contrary,  nothing  could  be  more  noble  than  their  conduct.  They 
refrained  from  pressing  their  wants  and  claims,  and  shrank  into  retire- 
ment, rather  than  court  notoriety.  Some  retired  to  Norwich  and  other 
county  towns  of  England,  where  they  gave  leisons  in  Italian.  Some  of 
the  young  men  have  Ihed  to  render  good  service  and  distinguish  them- 
selves at  Milan  or  under  the  constitutional  government  of  Piedmont. 

Not  content  with  knowing  these  gentlemen  I  rather  rashly  took 
ittcrs  from  them,  and  hied  to  Italy  to  behold  the  **  fatal  beauty  "  of 
the  land,  and  its  servi  ognor  frermnti,  I  was  considerably  afraid  of 
the  Cerberi  at  the  gates  of  Milan,  knowing  what  letters  w^ere  on  my 
person ;  but  the  Cerberi  in  question,  being  a  piquet  of  infantry  in  sky- 
blue  pantaloons  held  up  and  together  by  belt,  that  nearly  cut  each  soldier 
in  two>  proved  very  placable  Pandours.  A  crown-piece  obviated  the  right 
of  search,  and  I  rolled  scatheless  into  Milan. 

The  capital  of  Lombardy  is  one  of  the  moat  delightful  towns  of  Europe, 
and  this  in  despite  of  what  one  should  imagine  to  be  the  most  nnfavourai>le 
condition  for  being  delightful.  It  contains  a  court,  but  all  the  society  of 
Milan  puts  the  court  in  Coventry,  and  will  not  go  to  it,  nor  notice  it,  nor 
receive  those  who  attend  it.  The  handsomest  Austrian  aide-de-camp 
of  the  Arch-duke  could  not  find  a  partner  at  any  ball.  But  there  are 
hundredB  of  families  at  Milan,  all  rich.     Four  thousand  pounds  sterling 
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a  year  is  a  commoB  fortune  at  Milan^  and  a  very  uncommon  fortun* 
anywhere  else,  except  in  London.  There  are  no  means  of  wastin;^  it 
either,  for  gambling  is  not  carried  on  to  that  extent,  and  there  is  limit 
to  horses,  equipage,  and  palaces.  Love,  so  extremely  expensiTe  in  w 
many  countries,  is  not  at  all  so  in  Italy,  probably  because  the  well-bred 
classes  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  it. 

Then  everything  at  Milan  is  original,  and  savours  of  a  little  world  of 
its  own.  It  has  an  opera  of  its  own,  a  ballet  of  its  own,  a  cuimne  of  its 
own  (for  Milan  ia  B,paf8  de  Cocaine),  and  an  idiom  of  its  own  well  worth 
the  teaming  when  one  ia  young.  And  Milan  has  habits  and  ideas  of 
its  own,  nay,  deepite  of  Atistria,  a  will  too,  and,  as  it  has  shoira, 
a  strenuous  will  I  had  the  advantage  of  being  flung  into  this  intelli- 
gent, impassioned,  well-bred,  and  delightful  society,  which  no  EngUsh- 
mon,  jtist  past  the  Alps,  thinks  of  stopping  or  looking  for<  They  may 
look  for  society  in  Venice  or  Florence,  but  at  Milan  would  not  dream  of 
it.  The  Marquis  of  Trivukio,  since  dead,  remained  at  the  head  of 
Milanese  society.  Though  the  brother-in-law  of  Porro  he  had  carefuUy 
abstained  from  joining  in  the  revolution,  or  rather  in  the  conspiiacj 
to  bring  it  about.  He  was  very  fond  of  money,  and  very  fond  of  anti- 
quity and  books,  was  (juite  a  biblioman,  and  loved  men  of  letters,  mors 
because  they  made  books  than  from  any  intrinsic  value  which  Uiesd 
productions  of  genius  might  possess.  But  in  Italy  a  noble  of  the  ^rs^  rank 
and  wealth,  would  consider  that  he  derogated  from  his  position  and  dia^raeed 
himself,  if  he  did  not  extend  all  the  kindness,  hospitality,  and  attention 
he  could  bestow  to  his  fellow-countrymen  of  lettered  eminence.  An 
Italian  marquis  would  no  more  lead  the  life  of  an  English  agricuUuml 
duke  than  he  would  fill  the  position  of  his  own  cook  or  groom.  Monti* 
therefore,  and  his  daughter,  tl;e  Countess  Perticari,  Mustoxidi^  with 
nil  that  Lombardy  could  boast  of  eminence  in  poetry  or  prose,  or  in 
either,  all  were  at  home  in  the  mlon  of  the  Casa  Trivulzio.  Monti 
was  then  nearly  blind,  hut  with  all  his  age  full  of  vigour,  enough  to  hhx^ 
denounced  Austria  with  the  fervour  of  Dante,  had  there  been  any  possibility 
of  indulging  in  such  a  vein.  But  prudence  forbade  and  age  excused. 
Nor  was  it  possible  to  raise  indignation  even  in  prose  at  the  CasaTriviil* 
zio,  for  the  noble  mar<iui8  proclaimed  with  emphasis,  qui  non  #i  parh 
j/oUtica,  Poor  PelOco  had  disappeared  from  their  society  which  he 
had  adorned.  Manzoni*s  star  had  not  yet  risen.  Mustoxidi  was  then 
what  he  has  remained  ever  since,  and  is  stilly  a  cross-gndned  and  quarrel- 
Bome  individual,  the  same  at  Corfu  now,  that  he  was  at  Milan  and 
elsewhere  then. 

Leaving  so  many  Italian  friends  in  London,  great  Anglomans,  and  con- 
Btitutionals,  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  few  of  them  they  had  left  behind 
in  Milan.  The  hatred  to  Austria  was  as  great  there,  indeed,  as  amongst 
the  exiles,  hut  far  from  falling  back  upon  constitutional  ideas,  the  old 
Milanese  were  full  of  Bonapartist  recollections,  and  raved  of  a  restorattoti 
of  Prince  Eugene  through  English  influence,  which  would  be  at  once  an 
anti'Bourbonian  and  a  liberal  move.  The  Congress  of  Verona  had  led 
them  to  hope  this.  Having  been  announced  in  some  letters  of  introduce 
tion,  very  falsely,  in  truth,  of  understanding  politics,  I  was  taken  to 
the  great  lady,  the  very  chief,  indeed,  of  the  Imperialist  party,  the 
worthy  Princess  Serbelloni.  But,  unfortunately,  I  could  give  no  hopei 
of  the  liberalism  of  the  English  Tories,  however  the  I'uke  of  VVellin^a 
might  have  protested  at  Verona ;  and  I  could  not  but  declare^  tliat  if 
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Prince  Eugene  or  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  wae  never  to  become  Viceroy 
of  Italy  tiJl  England  made  him  so^  he  might  wait  to  eternity.  It  ia  in> 
credible  to  those,  who  have  not  discerned  it,  how  they  do  travesty 
English  influence,  intentions,  patronage^  and  politics  in  Italy,  as  remote 
from  the  truth,  as  infants  could  be,  if  these  attempted  to  form  ideas  on 
the  public  affairs  and  motives  of  the  world. 

ftiilan  was,  at  the  time,  to  be  cTijoyed  more  from  what  it  might  be, 
than  from  what  it  was.  For  though  all  efforts  were  made  at  festivities 
and  hospitalities,  they  failed  too  often  ;  and  I  have  seen  a  society,  in- 
stead of  echoing  the  laugh,  burst  all  at  once,  on  some  sudden  announce- 
ment or  allusion,  into  tears.  I  sliall  never  forget  a  eilleggiatura  on  the 
Como,  at  which  the  nephew  and  heir  of  the  family  was  arrested, 
and  transferred  from  the  fresh  freedom  of  the  lake  to  the  prison  behind 
the  Corso.  One  of  the  charms  of  Milanese  society  was,  that  young 
women  mingled  in  it.  In  other  parts  of  Italy  and  in  France,  girls,  till 
they  are  married,  endure  a  somewhat  Eastern  seclusion.  But  every 
circle  in  Milan  was  a  domestic  one,  the  relationship  being  universaL 
And  this  atmosphere  of  family,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  the  young  and 
unmarried,  gave  a  purer  tone  to  society  than  was  observable  in  those 
saloons  from  which  the  young  are  banished. 

How  very  different  was  Venice  I  In  Milan  there  was  all  the  freshness 
and  poesy  of  life;  in  Venice  nothing  but  the  decay  and  the  corruption. 
And  yet  because  of  its  history  and  architecture,  poets  selected  it  as  their 
abode  and  their  theme,  as  if  sentiment  lingered  in  old  stones  and  filthy 
waters,  and  in  a  degraded  population.  Society  there  was  none  at  Venice, 
at  least  whatever  society  did  exist  was  not  worth  the  name.  The  Ve- 
netians, though  they  drove  piles  or  foundations  for  their  houses,  had  none 
for  their  wealth.  The  wealth  of  Milan  is  in  land*  All  its  rich  people 
are  landed  proprietors.  But  to  live  at  V^enice,  and  own  land  on  (errafirma^ 
ia  no  longer  the  fashion*  Neither  can  its  capital  be  longer  invested  in 
trade  or  in  colonial  possessions.  And  thus  the  Jews,  or  a, few  degenerate 
Venetians,  that  take  after  them,  are  all  that  survive  of  Venice,  The 
Shylocks  alone  remain  in  possession  of  the  Rialto.  The  Venetian 
•enator  and  trader  are  gone.  The  church  property,  indeed,  still  main- 
tains the  sacred  edifices  of  Venice,  and  give  it  the  appearance  and  air  of 
the  pomp  of  the  old  city.  The  Aostrians,  too,  have  courts  of  appeal, 
with  a  number  of  military  and  civil  authorities.  These  procure  some 
Well-clad  lirequenters  of  street  and  cafL  But  as  to  the  remains  of  the 
Venetian  aristocracy,  you  will  find  the  last  remaining  type  of  it  in 
Madame  Sand's  "  Count  Zustiniani,**  the  proudest  noble  of  Venice,  and 
the  impresario  of  its  theatre.  The  first  volume  of  Madame  Sand's 
**  Consuelo,"  is  certainly  the  most  charming  and  true  picture  of  Venice 
that  modem  times  has  produced.  It  is  quite  a  Canaletti,  and  the  more 
charming  since  the  remaining  volumes  of  her  novel  are  very  second-rate 
indeed. 

I  am  no  admirer  of  Venice,  even  in  the  past.  Not  that  I  am  going 
to  indulge  in  any  tirade  against  its  tyranny,  its  spies,  its  assassinations, 
or  its  leaden  prisons.  If  domestic  tyranny  was  necessary  for  external 
greatness,  that  is  the  affair  of  the  Venetians.  But  the  external  great- 
ness was  but  littleness  after  all.  What  more  beggarly  and  blustering 
than  their  whole  conduct  at  Constantinople,  except,  perhaps,  the  storm- 
ing of  it  by  the  blind  old  doge.  Tiie  Venetians  did  more  to  destroy  the 
£asiem  empiie^  to  favour  the  conquests  of  the  Turks,  and  the  extinction 
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of  leltera  and  enlightennient,  ea«t  of  Italy,  than  amy  other  power.  TKcir 
conduct  in  the  Crusades  was  vile.  The  folly  and  cruelty,  which  othtr 
countries  fell  into  from  Quixotism,  they  practised  with  a  view  to  profit 
Tlien  their  rule  was  odious,  and  what  we  know  of  their  coloriia.1  rtffinu 
shows,  that  it  was  the  most  oppressive  on  record.  The  Greeks  sti^ercd 
far  lesa  under  the  Turks  than  under  the  Venetians ;  and,  after  a  titne, 
welcomed  their  conquest  by  the  Mussulmans  as  a  deliverance.  All  thcie 
things  are  not  to  be  forgotten  in  an  estimate  of  the  merchant  princeSj 
and  reduces,  by  many  degrees,  that  claim  to  be  the  Queen  of  Ideal .  aa  weU 
as  of  the  Adriatic,  which  our  poets  especially  have  claimed  for  Venice^ 

The  finest  part  of  Italy  ts  the  Romagna,  not  exactly  in  pictiitesque 
beauty,  but  in  wealthi  intelligence,  and  the  possession  of  a  sturdy  and 
erect  middle  class,  betwixt  a  nobleue  and  a  people.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
trade  and  industry  there,  which  exists  not  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  The 
rflce  is  endowed  with  a  fine  bold  character,  and  has  always  remained 
alive  to  political  hopes,  even  when  they  were  dead  in  the  rest  of  Italy. 
I  had  rather  live  in  Ravenna  or  Ancona  than  in  Venice,  for  the  tame 
reason  that  I  prefer  the  shades  of  an  active  and  lively  hostelry  to  that 
of  a  cemetery,  whatever  the  beauty  of  its  roonunjents,  and  the  fablery  «f 
its  traditions.  Englishmen,  however,  know  nothing  of  the  Romagna. 
They  visit  the  Caraccis  at  Bologna,  or  perhaps  pursue  their  way  to  our 
Lady  of  Loretto.  But  in  general  they  vault  over  the  Appenin^^  to 
Florence,  and  ignore  that  the  country  at  the  back  of  the  /  ^  ia 

the  most  genuine  Italian.     In  the  hands  of  even  Austria  it  *'  %. 

flounshing  province*  In  its  own  hands  it  would  soon  beoome  what 
Venice  was,  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  arbiter  of  Italy.  At 
it  is,  it  is  worth  contemplating  and  studying,  being  the  most  striking 
example  extant  of  a  sacerdotal  regime.  Never  was  the  struggle  of  a 
hourffeoime  against  a  priestly  caste  so  vehement,  so  fierce,  and  so  in  vctemiCb 
on  either  side.  If  the  Romagna  be  ever  free,  it  will  declare  itcelf 
Protestant  or  iiifidel,  or  Mussulman.  The  hatred  to  the  Churcli  of  HoAt 
is  a  passion  so  deep  and  universal,  that  one  must  have  seen  it  worktiig 
in  the  people  to  have  an  idea  of  it. 

Whilst  evoking  my  reminiscences  to  sketch  the  men  and  things  of 
Italy  thirty  years  ago,  the  pen  Is  suspended  by  the  sudden  tidings  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  no  more.  No  event  could  be  more  to  be 
expected,  for  the  Duke  was  not  only  in  the  fulness  of  year^  but  to  the 
advice  of  pliysicians,  w^ho  recommended,  in  addition  to  the  seton  in  his 
neck,  certain  and  minute  precuutionSi  his  Grace  was  wont  to  reply,— 
**  Life  is  not  worth  preserving  on  such  conditions."  So  that  though  be  took 
some,  he  refused  to  take  all,  the  requisite  precautions.  Though  no  event 
could  be  more  expected,  it  still  takes  away  one's  breath.  The  mind  refiuef 
to  fix  Its  attention  on  any  other  subject.  So  that  instead  of  continuing  my 
course  to  Rome  and  Florence,  I  must  fain  turn  back  to  Verona,  whm 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  so  lately  been,  and  where  the  part  whkb 
he  played  of  arbiter  between  constitutional  tendencies  and  nbadutl^ 
prejudices,  shook  his  friendship  with  the  Russian  autocrat,  and  ijuite 
destroyed  the  good  opinion  w^hich  the  French  Court  had  of  hirn.  From 
this  epoch  the  French  ultras  iung  themselves  almost  altogether  into  the 
hands  of  Russia. 

Talleyrand  said  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  career  was  the  fineit 
and  the  fullest  that  statesman  Irad  ever  seen.  No  country  was  ever 
more  indebted  to  one  of  its  aona,  tlmn  England  to  his  Graee ;  andf 
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through  Enf^land,  all  Europe  might  express  equal  gratitude*  There  is 
nought  that  its  monarchs  possess,  which  they  do  not  owe  to  him. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  Dyke  began  hia  career  in  India,  where  he 
commanded  a  regiment,  hia  brotlier  being  govern or-generaL  Tbere  is 
always  a  jealousy  and  hatred  in  every  army  of  the  relatives  of  those  in 
power  ;  whether  it  ia  the  case  or  not,  they  are  always  suspected  of  being 
unduly  favoured,  and  everything  to  their  prejudice  ib,  of  course,  carefully 
remembered,  and  Bedulously  raked  up»  Lo,  the  report  came,  that 
Colonel  Wellesley  was  not  the  ofBcer  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope,  and  that  he 
was  spared  as  the  brother  of  the  govern  or- general.  General  Harris, 
on  a  particular  occasion,  having  called  out  Colonel  Wellesley  to  lead  a 
storming  party,  w^ithout  waiting  till  officers  volunteeredt  as  they  were 
wont  to  do  on  such  occasions,  Colonel  Wellesley  received  the  order  with 
the  greatest  coolness,  and  executed  it  with  the  greatest  courage.  He  did 
not  inquire  whether  the  order  was  well  or  ill-meant  on  the  part  of 
General  Hanis.  But  Lord  Wellington  carried  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
lor  it,  and  he  afterwards  lived  to  show  it,  by  procuring  for  General 
Harris,  what  he,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  would  never  have 
obtained,  on  English  peerage.  We  have  heard  many  difFereiit  opinions 
of  the  battle  of  Assaye,  Wellington's  first  achievement  It  proved,  at 
least,  one  thing,  that  he  was  destined  to  be  a  fortunate  commander. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Duke's  rather  liberal  politics  in  Spain.  He  had 
aidea-de-camp  of  the  Whig  as  well  as  of  the  Tory  parly,  and  he  rather 
liked  to  hear  them  dispute.  His  rule,  however,  was  to  allow  of  nothing 
but  business  during  the  day,  no  idle  talk,  no  loss  of  hours.  He  kept  no 
chair  in  his  tent,  lest  himself  or  others  might  be  tempted  to  sit  and 
loiter.  But  of  an  evening,  and  after  such  a  meal  as  could  be  procured, 
he  liked  the  freest  converse,  and  the  fullest  scope  to  argument.  One  of 
his  aides-de-<aimp  was  very  liberal,  and  very  outspoken.  This  the  Duke, 
far  from  repressing,  rather  encouraged,  holding  himself  in  reserve,  and 
taking  the  part  of  listener,  or  of  umpire,  rather  than  of  partizan. 

The  genius  of  Napoleon  and  the  genius  of  Wellington  are  the  counter- 
parts, one  of  the  other*  And  Providence  may  be  said  to  have  restored 
the  balance,  and  repaired  the  ill  arising  from  the  creation  of  one,  by  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  other.  Napoleon  invented  a  new  science 
of  offensive  war,  before  which  all  Europe  trembled.  Wellington  invented 
the  science  of  defensive  war,  by  wliich  Europe  saved  itself  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  never  fought  an  offensive  battle :  be  was  always  on  the 
defensive,  even  in  advancing  and  besieging,  the  capture  of  touTis  by 
storm,  and  rout  of  armies  by  a  gallant  churge,  being  so  many  finales,  for 
which  everything  had  been  prepared.  Torres  Vednis  is  the  great  monu- 
ment of  his  military  genius,  great  as  Auaterlitz,  as  *'  Paradise  Lost,'^  as 
"  Faust,**  or  "  Tancredi.'*  It  was  original  as  grund*  Few  comprehend 
it  yet,  which  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  genius,  but  it  saved  an  empire. 

Soult,  bom  about  the  same  time  with  the  Duke,  and  deceased  within 
a  short  time  of  his  old  antagonist,  alone  of  the  French  generals,  under- 
stood the  Duke's  tactics.  Soult  adopted  them  against  Wellington  at 
Thoulouse,  He  got  beaten  nevertheless.  Why?  Because  the  Wel- 
lington tactics  were  suited  to  British  troops,  and  required  their  steadiness 
to  succeed.  To  dQ  Soult  justice,  he  had  but  raw  levies  to  fight  with, 
and  these  especially  French,  were  all  ardour,  and  such  ardour  is  not  the 
kind  of  courage  requisite  for  defensive  war. 

Napoleon  understood  neither  Wellington  nor  his  troops.      Mad  he 
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done  m,  be  would  have  followed  up  his  victory  over  the  Prussians  at  LtgDy«. 
and  completed  their  rout.  Had  he  done  so,  the  Duke  should  have  n- 
treated  to  Antwerp,  and  the  coast.  Waterloo  would  never,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  been  fought. 

With  1815,  may  be  said  to  commence  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  poli- 
tical career.  I  see  from  the  biographies,  some  of  them  able  ones,  that 
appear  in  the  daily  prints,  that  the  Duke  is  set  down  as  a  High  To*y, 
He  wanted  one  quality  as  a  Tory,  fanaticism*  He  not  only  wbs  av«ne 
to  religious  bigotry,  but  he  had  no  bigotry  to  Viy  idea.  No  man  wii 
more  acquiescent ^  or  more  willing  to  bow  to  a  fait  accomj^iL 
however  legitimist,  when  the  Due  d*Angoul^me  applied  to  him  in  ll 
south  of  France,  he  refused  to  hia  royal  highness  the  entry  of  his  camp^ 
and  declared  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  hoist  the  standard  of  lc0ti- 
macy  against  Napoleon.  When  he  arrived  in  Parb,  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  proposed  as  a  king,  who  would  prove  a  tneizo  termimi 
between  parties,  the  Duke  replied,  '*  that  he  would  be  but  an  usurper  «f 
a  good  family."  Yet  the  Duke  lived  to  recognize  as  King  of  the  Freocb 
this  man>  whom  he  had  set  aside  as  a  well-bom  usurper. 

I  spoke  before  of  the  remonstrant  attitude  assumed  by  the  Duke  at 
Verona,  an  altitude  of  direct  opposition  to  the  French  ultras^  and  om 
which  became  sufficiently  known  in  Italy  to  awaken  the  hopes  of  that 
sanguine  people.  But  the  Duke's  arguments^  addressed  to  the 
arbitrators,  Alexander  and  Mettemich,  were,  that  England  would  not 
France  to  resume  its  old  supremacy,  to  treat  Spain,  as  in  the  days 
Family  Compact,  and  thus  create  a  subservient  rival  to  England  for  een* 
turies,  which  England  had  rescued  from  them  with  oceans  of  blood  and 
millions  of  treasure.  The  Duke  and  M.  De  Montmorency  disagreed  bit* 
terly.  Indeed,  the  Duke  did  not  agree  well  with  Frenchmen.  Not  ont^ 
who  had  seen  him,  had  a  friendly  word  to  say  of  him.  He  considcnad 
them  enemies  for  m  many  years,'that  he  could  never  get  over  the  l^ltngi 
Peel  shared  this  prejudice.  Even  /i€  never  felt  at  home  in  Paris,  mitl 
hurried  out  of  it,  as  soon  as  he  reached  it,  with  a  precipitation  that,  m 
more  than  one  occasion,  mortified  the  TuOleries.  Canning  was  mow  a 
man  of  the  world.  He  dined  with  Charles  the  Tenth,  at  the  very  itmft 
that  he  knew  Charles  the  Tenth  to  be  plotting  against  him  and  EitglaiidL 
But  Canning  consoled  himself  with  the  idea,  that  Charles  the  Tenth  ~~ 
be  the  enemy  of  no  one,  so  much  as  he  was  of  himself.  By  the  by, 
wondered  much  at  the  dinner  given,  and  the  cross  of  St,  Louis,  oj 
by  Charles  the  Tenth  to  Canning.  No  one  could  account  for 
Canning  was  much  afraid  of  a  coalition  against  England,  and  he 
and  spent  the  recess  in  Paris,  with  his  friend  Lord  Granville,  to  lee  into 
matters  at  his  leisure.  He  saw  enough  to  be  convinced  that  France  was 
not  formidable,  undermined  as  she  was  with  conspiracy  and  diacontent, 
and  he  uith  justice  looked  upon  Charles  Dix  as  a  victim  to  be  pitied, 
rather  than  a  foe  to  be  feared* 

The  Bufca  of  Wellington,  however  sagacious  as  a  general,  was  not 
long-sighted  as  a  politician.  He  knew  this,  indeed,  and  mistrusted  his 
own  judgment,  but  relied  on  Peel.  In  182^,  he  thought  that  granting 
emancipation  would  pacify  Ireland  and  popularize  O'Connell  —  would 
take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  English  liberals,  and  leave  them 
nothing  to  ask.  They  even  got  rid  of  Mr.  Canning's  friends,  lest  th«y 
should  have  the  honour  of  the  measure,  which  had  in  every  point  a 
contrary  result  to  that  foreseen.   Refonn  came  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  th« 
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Duke.  He  who  had  dismissed  HuskisBon  three  years  before,  for  voting 
in  fflTour  of  transferring  a  franchise  to  Manchester — could  not  believe 
in  the  progress  of  a  question,  which  Canning  himself  was  popular  in  sneer- 
ing at.  And  yet  no  one  was  so  influential  as  the  Duke  in  the  hereafter 
passing  of  reform.  The  Court  looked  to  hijn.  A  word  of  encourage- 
ment from  the  oM  soldier  would  have  emboldened  it  to  resistance ;  and, 
perhaps^  had  he  not  been  there  to  disauade  and  force  down  rash  and 
unseasonable  resistance,  England  might  have  had  its  revolution  of  July. 
He  saved  England  in  1831,  as  surely  as  Marmont  lost  France  in  1830. 

From  the  passing  of  Reform,  the  Duke  remained  a  prominent  character, 
and  an  influential  person,  but  had  no  fixed  place  in  politics.  Even  when 
holding  all  the  offices  of  state  in  his  person,  he  was  but  locmn  ienens 
fur  Peel,  by  whose  lead  he  abided.  Indeed,  hia  later  years  sufficiently 
refute  the  assertion  of  his  being  ultra  Tory. 

One  of  the  best  well-known  anecdotes  of  the  Duke  in  these  later  times 
is  valuable,  as  portraying  his  brus/pi^  habits,  and  his  preference  of  a 
Peelite  Tory  to  a  Protectionist  one.  When  the  Earl  of  Derby  took 
ortice,  of  course  the  Duke  was  continued  in  command  of  the  army,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  was  promised,  that  the  appointment  to  the  Slasler- 
ship  of  tlie  Ordnance  should  be  with  hia  concurrence*  The  Earl  of 
Derby  had  forwarded  as  his  choice  for  that  office  Lord  Combermere  ;  but 
the  Duke  was  determined  to  have  Lord  Hardinge,  to  whom  Lord  Derby 
obj«cted,  as  voting  against  protection*  Accordingly,  when  the  minis- 
terial appointments  were  in  progress,  Lord  Combermere  called  in  the 
morning  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  demanded  to  speak  w4th  hJs  Grace. 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  observed,  that  the  Duke  was  not  in  the  best  of 
humours  this  morning.  Lord  Combermere  said,  he  must  see  the  Duke, 
at  all  events,  '*  Well,**  said  the  military  secretary,  "  I  am  going  in  to 
bis  Grace,  and  if  you  will  follow  me,  you  wnll,  on  entering  the  room, 
probably  be  able  to  hear  a  specimen,  and  get  an  idea  of  the  state  of 
humour  in  which  the  Duke  is/*  Accordingly,  Lord  Fitzroy  went  in, 
wtiilst  my  Lord  Combermere  lingered  on  the  threshold.  To  the  intima- 
tion that  Lord  Combermere  wanted  to  see  him,  his  Grace  at  first  made 
no  reply.  There  was  a  pause;  and  Lord  Fitzroy  repeated  the  intimation, 
adding,  **  that  hia  Grace  had  probably  not  heard  what  he  hnd  before 
>iaid,  viz.,  that  Lord  Combermere  wanted  to  see  him."  The  Duke,  who 
knew  that  his  Lordship  came  for  the  Ordnance,  exclaimed*  unaware  that 

the  object  of  his  remark  was  within  hearing,  **  Take  the  old away  1" 

Lord  Combermere  took  the  hint,  and  disappeared.  And  Lord  Hardinge 
wa«  nominated  to  the  Ordnance,  on  the  condition  of  voting  as  he  pleased. 
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It  is  matter  for  surprise  that  many  well-infonned  people*  like  the 
Yeoman  in  the  "  Lousiad," 

<(  Who  read  with  much  applause  the  daily  newt. 
And  keep  a  cloie  aoqoaintanoe  with  the  muaey** 

are  so  ignorant  of  what  may  be  called  the  bye-ways  of  Litenuy  Histoij. 
On  the  plain-beaten  turnpike  road  of  Biography  they  know  eveiy  pfecs 
of  entertainment,  aye,  almost  every  milestone.  They  have  got  up  thi 
guide-books,  they  know  where  to  look  for  the  lions,  and  for  smaDer 
beasts  they  have  no  eyes. 

Now  in  literary  tours,  as  in  other  journeying,  I  hare  always  hid 
a  taste  for  pedestrianism.  I  have  no  absolute  objection  to  looking  at 
the  great  sights  in  scenery  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Murray,  or  in  literatuie  by 
the  help  of  Mr.  Hallam,  but  there  are  occasions  on  which  I  prefer  leaving 
the  hand-book  at  home,  and  then  I  abjure  turnpikes  and  milertooo^ 
dash  across  hedges,  try  short  cuts,  and  commit  all  manner  of  trespasses. 
And  my  reminiscences  of  these  irregular  excursions  are  very  pleasant 
There  are  refreshing  streams,  sweet  wild  flowers,  and  beautiful  views,  of 
which  your  steady  traveller  on  the  high  road  does  not  dream. 

If  we  live  only  among  the  great  thinkers,  great  hbtorians,  and  great 
poets,  we  shall  move  in  a  circle  as  good  as  it  is  select ;  but  if  we  will 
sometimes  descend  a  few  steps  on  the  literary  ladder,  then  is  modi 
amusement  to  be  had:  there  is  more  wit  and  wisdom  than  we  wot 
of,  and  at  any  rate  we  shall  find  human  nature  in  which  we  are  supposed 
to  be  interested.  Now  I  lay  no  claim  to  being  a  literary  Antiquaiy. 
Black  letter  I  cannot  read.  Manuscripts  perplex  me  prodigiously,  and 
Greek  with  contractions,  or  Latin  with  abbreviations,  are  among  my 
bibliomaniacal  prejudices.  I  am,  however,  very  fond  of  what  are  called 
'^  out  of  the  way  **  books.  I  may  frequently  be  seen  dawdling  over 
book-stalls,  and  I  have  now  some  very  curious  ^  Ck)mer8  in  my  Libraiy." 
I  certainly  never  rose  two  hours  beifore  my  accustomed  time  to  read 
Burton's  *<  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,**  but  I  would  rather  boast  with 
good  old  Dr.  Johnson  that  I  had  done  this,  than  confess  with  Mr.  HaUam 
that  I  had  found  no  interest  in  the  *<  Sweepings  of  the  Bodleian." 

I  can  sit  and  amuse  myself  for  hours  with  the  grave  pedantry,  quamt 
conceits,  and  infinite  reading  of  the  learned  old  gentleman,  who  used 
to  wander  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  when  oppressed  by  the  melan- 
choly he  has  so  industriously  analyzed,  to  dispel  his  gloom  by  listening  to 
the  course  jests  and  ribaldry  of  the  bargemen. 

The  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  "  is  a  better  companion  at  a  aolitazy 
bachelor  breakfast,  than  even  Southey's  <<  Doctor,  or  Common-place 
Book,"  and  most  reading  people  now-a-days  know  how  much  amusement 
there  is  to  be  found  in  these. 

A  poetical  young  gentleman  with  long  brown  curls  and  a  light  mous- 
tache, who  rode  a  pony,  and  kept  loaded  pistols  in  his  bed-room,  and 
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who  would  have  been  inuch  gratified  had  you  hinted  to  him  your  euspi- 
ctODS  that  he  had  once  committed  a  murder,  showed  me  a  common- 
place book  ftill  of  poetical  extracts,  copied  in  red-ink  in  a  derk-Uke  band, 
and  headed  **  Flowers  Culled  during  my  Walks  in  the  Garden  of  Litera- 
ture." They  consiBted  of  such  passages  of  Byron  and  Moore  as  have 
been  quoted  and  parodied  a  thousand  times,  and  are  still  so  ohen  ink- 
quoted  by  "  gushing  girls  '*  of  sixteen.  Now  books,  like  *'  elegant  ex- 
tracts," "  excerpta,''  "  readings,"  Ac*,  have  been  compiled  too  frequently 
on  the  plan  adopted  by  the  poetical  young  gentleman.  The  patent 
beauties  of  the  first-rate  and  well-known  writers  are  paraded,  whereas  we 
want  any  gems  that  may  lie  in  the  dark  unfathomed  dust  of  unread 
books,  or  any  flowers  of  wit  and  eloquence  (fioscitli  »efitentiarnnt)  which 
blush  unseen  in  the  corners  of  libraries.  Those  who  have  consulted  the 
sources  of  poUtical  or  literary  history  know  that  there  is  sometimes 
a  single  page^  or  a  single  sentence,  worthy  of  preservation  in  a  book 
or  pamphlet  of  which  the  remainder  is  compai-atively  worthless. 

When,  for  instance,  I  have  read  the  many  eloquent  criticisms  and 
eulogies  on  the  immortal  author  of  '*  Paradise  Lost,"  that  abound  in 
our  language,  from  the  panegyric  pronounced  by  Dry  den  to  that  eloquent 
sentence  in  Mr.  Macaulay's  "  History  of  England,**  I  must  confess  a 
secret  pleasure  in  discovering  such  an  account  of  him  as  the  following, 
because  it  is  a  strong  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  rancorous  prejudice 
can  distort  the  judgment. 

•*  John  Milton,"  says  Winstanley,  in  his  **  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  "  was 
one  whose  natural  parts  might  deservedly  give  him  a  place  amongst  the 
principal  of  our  English  poets,  having  written  two  heroic  poems,  &c, 
but  his  fame  is  gone  out  like  a  candle  in  a  snufF,  and  his  memory 
will  always  stink,  which  might  have  ever  been  in  honourable  repute  had 
he  not  been  a  notorious  traitor,  and  most  impiously  and  villainously 
belyed  that  blessed  martyr^  Charles  I/' 

Next,  as  a  specimen  of  bitterest  irony,  witty  as  Plymley,  severe 
as  Junius  or  Runnymede,  is  a  sarcasm  contained  in  one  sentence  of  *'  Kill- 
ing no  Mui'der,"  the  pamphlet  which  struck  terror  into  the  heart  oi 
Cromwell.  The  writer  calls  on  the  Protector  to  reflect  how  noble 
a  thing  it  would  be  to  die  for  the  nation,  and  adds,,**  you  are  indeed  the 
father  of  your  countr)%  for  while  you  live  we  can  call  nothing  ours,  and  it 
is  from  your  death  that  we  hope  for  our  inheritances." 

Then,  as  an  instance  of  an  amusing  blunder,  there  is  an  anecdote  relative 
to  the  historian  Ralph.  Lord  Meleombe  told  his  servant  to  take  his  card 
to  Mr.  Ralph  and  invite  him  to  dinner.  The  flunkey,  either  a  wag 
or  a  very  stupid  fellow,  took  a  cari  to  Mr.  Ralph's  and  delivered  his 
lordship's  invitation*  The  historian  peremptorily  refused  to  come,  and 
wrote  the  innocent  peer  a  letter  full  of  furious  indignation. 

A  good  facetious  and  practical  retort  is  attributed  to  Farquhor,  when 
a  student  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  sent  a  message  down  stairs  to 
a  brother  student,  with  whom  he  had  a  slight  acquaintance,  to  borrow  a 
book,  then  much  in  request,  Burnet's  **  History  of  the  Reformation." 
Its  cautious  and  fastidious  proprietor  replied,  that  he  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  lend  a  book  out  of  his  rooms;  but  that  Mr  Farquhar  was 
at  liberty  to  come  there  and  make  use  of  it  as  long  as  he  pleased.  This 
Mr,  F.  treated  with  silent  contempt.  It  so  happened  that  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  the  owner  of  •♦  Burnet  "  was  in  want  of  a  pair  of  bellows 
and  sent  up,  with  his  compliments,  to  borrow  Mr.  FarquJiarV     Mr.  F, 
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gravely  replied,  that  he  never  lent  his  bellows  out  of  his  dfiambfiB,  bnl 
that  the  gentleman  was  quite  at  liberty  to  come  up  to  his  nMMn  and 
make  use  of  them  as  long  as  he  liked. 

Now  many  such  entertaining  anecdotes  are  scattered  about  in  old  booloi 
ill  written,  Ul  printed,  and,  for  the  most  part,  uninteresting.  To  gather 
them  from  various  sources,  and  link  them  together  with  some  syttem, 
was  such  work  as  D'Israeli,  the  elder,  could  do  as  none  elie  has  dona 
But  as  the  lamented  "  ingenious  author  of  the  '  Curiosities  of  Literature 
is  no  longer  here  to  write  charming  books  for  us,  such  work  must  &U 
into  less  practised  and  less  skilful  hands. 

It  is  strange  how  many  subjects  worthy  of  record  have  been  hitherto 
almost  entirely  overlooked.  Our  literary  annals  labour  under  the  same 
defect  as  does  Oriental  history.  The  stoxj  of  kings  only  is  told,  and 
though  the  biography  of  Eastern  despots  is  very  different  matter  from 
the  lives  of  the  monarchs  of  intellect,  yet  in  both  cases  we  are  anxious  to 
know  something  of  the  ruled  as  well  as  the  ruler,  of  the  small  as  of 
the  great.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  we  should  always  be  in  Brob- 
dignag  than  in  Lilliput.  It  is  as  tiresome  to  be  always  wondering  at 
giants  as  to  be  duidling  dwarfs.  The  lives  of  great  writers  should 
be  heroic  annals,  but  literary  history  is  inadequately  and  unfairly  written 
when  we  have  no  account  of  the  second  and  tlurd-rate  literature  of  the 
age  described. 

The  higher  province  there  is  no  intention  of  here  invading.  The  lives 
of  the  great  men  are  generally  well  known,  though  they  have  been  seldom 
well  written.  It  is  of  the  lesser  **  wits  **  that  something  may  now  be 
aaid,  and  it  is  at  any  rate  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  subject  is 
novel,  and  that  there  are  no  previous  successes  to  discourage  by  any 
dread  of  comparison  and  contrast. 

A  very  good  book  might  be  written,  called  ''  The  History  of  the  City," 
not  merely  a  topographical  account,  nor  such  chit-chat  as  Mr.  Feter 
Cunningham  can  so  charmingly  put  together,  but  a  history  of  that  ind«s 
finable  civic  and  commercial  power,  which  we  mean  when  we  speak  with 
a  kind  of  awful  reverence  of  "  the  City." 

What  records  and  reminiscences  might  sudi  a  volume  contain  !  Royal 
visits,  magnificent  banquets,  rich  viands  and  mellow  wines,  headaches 
next  morning ;  anecdotes  of  the  fire  and  the  plague ;  Pepys  gossiping, 
Evelyn  moralizing.  Wren  building ;  solemn  debates  in  the  common-coimcil, 
opposition — now  to  the  King,  now  to  the  Parliament.  Whiggism  at 
one  time,  Toryism  at  another,  triumphant.  Jeffries  bullying  and  brow- 
beating in  the  Old  Bailey  ;  Jeffries  in  the  hour  of  retribution  saved  by  a 
company  of  the  trainbands  from  popular  fury,  and  borne,  almost  mad 
with  terror,  first  to  the  Mansion  House  and  then  to  the  Tower,  followed 
by  the  threats  and  execrations  of  a  raging  multitude.  What  burnings  in 
Smithfield  when  men  were  tortured  there — what  butcheries  in  Smith- 
field  since  only  beasts  have  been  slaughtered  there.  What  lamentations 
for  the  loss  of  the  time-honoured  market  where  hecatombs  have  fallen  by 
the  ruthless  knife,  soon  to  be  driven  to  a  suburban  refuge.  For  in  these 
days  there  is  such  a  rusticating  tendency  that  even  b^ts  refuse  to  be 
killed  unless  it  be  in  the  country. 

Among  these  things  to  be  remembered  in  the  "  History  of  the  City,** 
are  the  pageants  or  entertainments  on  the  inauguration  of  each  Lord 
Mayor.     With  the  cumbrous  pomp  and  gaudy  show  of  the  procession  we 
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are  yet  familiar.     The  written  portion  of  the  pageant  has  become  obso- 
lete.    Two  years  ago  an  ambitious  attempt  was  made  to  revive  eome  of 
the   typical  elements  of  the  old  entertainment.     Peace,  personified  by 
young  lady  from  a  trans-pontine  theatre,  sat  olive-crowned  in  her  car, 
[gmiling  serenely  on    the  profane   rabble   in    Farringdon  Street,   where 
rascals  were  picking  the  pockets  of  servants  oyt  for  a  holiday. 
["The  emblems  were  restored,  but  the  verse  was  wanting.     Not  a  bard 
i>uld  be  found,  from  Mr,  Alfred  Tennyson  to  the  Rev,  Eobert  Mont- 
'gomery,  who  would  on  this  great  occasion  become  the  successor  of  Settle. 
The  rumble  of  the  wheels  of  the  gorgeous  and  gilded  coaches  mingled 
with  the  bray  of  the  silver  tmmpets»  but  the  lyre  was  silent. 

Except  for  advertisements  poetry  appears  to  have  quite  gone  out. 
JMow  our  simpler  ancestors  had  a  notion  that  verse,  however  bad,  had 
toothing  and  humanizing  influence  even  on  the  mob,  and  for  a  long 
I  time  the  companies  paid  a  regular  pension  to  a  particular  poet  to  write 
what  were  called  pageants.  Theee  men  were  a  kind  of  bastard  slip  of 
[  the  regular  dynasty  of  Poets  Laureate  and  were  called  City  Poets.  There 
[  were  four  of  them,  John  Tatham,  Thomas  Jordan,  Matthew  Taubman, 
id  Elkanah  Settle.  Before  they  were  regularly  appointed  to  produce 
j  the  annual  entertainment  other  poets  of  greater  fame  had  been  occasion- 
l:ally  employed,  Ben  J  on  son  had  been  called  on  to  prepare  a  masque  on 
I  the  occasion  of  a  royal  visit,  and  he  speaks  bitterly,  when  it  was  with- 
avm,  of  the  "  chanderly  pension  **  allowed  him  by  one  of  the  civic  com- 
nies. 

P^U|ieaiit8  on  various  occasions  had  been  composed  by  Peele,  Dekker, 
lundey,  Middleton,  Squire,  Webster,  Heywood,  and  John  Taylor,  the 
I  water  poet*     Before,  however,  the  short-lived  succession  from  Tatham  to 
[Settle,   they  hud  not  been  annually  or   regularly  performed.      When 
I  Alderman  Dethicke  ascended  the  civic  throne  it  appears  they  had  been 
iieoontinued  for  many  years,  and  were  by  him  revived*  Edmund  Gayton, 
vho  wrote  the  pageant  on  that  occasion,  says,  "  1  cannot  here  set  forth  the 
ea^on  of  tlie  extinguishing  of  these  civic  lights,  and  supptessing  the 
[genius  of  our  melropolia,  which  tor  these  planetary  pageants  and  pretorian 
l|K>mps  was  as  famous  and  renov^ned  in  foreign  nations  as  for  their  faith, 
vealth,  and  valour." 
The  greatest  pageants  were  on  the  occasion  of  a  royal  visit. 
Their  date  is  very  early*     The  first  took  place  when  Eleanor,  Queen 
iof  Henry  IlL  rode  through  the  city  to  her  coronation.     The  next  cele- 
brated the  victor}^  of  Edward  L  over  the  Scots.     Others  were  performed 
[  when  the  Black  Prince  made  his  entry  with  his  royal  prisoner.      When 
[llichard  IL  passed  along  Oheapside  after  the  citizens  had  submitted,  and 
_l>y  the  intercession  of  the  Queen,  recovered  their  charter.    When  Henry  V, 
'timde    his    triumphant  entry   after   the    Battle   of  Agincourt.      When 
Henry   V^IIL  and  Anne  Boleyn  passed  through  the  city  to  her  coro- 
nation.    There  was  one  also  when  Elizabeth  was  crowned*     There  is  a 
eant  of  Ben  Jonson's  called,  "Fart  of  King  James*  entertainment  in 
aing  to  his  Coronation."     It  is  very  doubtful  whether  tliis  was  per- 
bnned  at  all,  for  that  day,  17tb  July,  160 J,  was  remembered  for  its 
ful  and  unseasonable  weather,  and  the  plague  was  at  that  time  raging 
•ith  Buch  vehemence  that  in  London  eleven  hundred  persona  died  of  it 
that  very  week. 

This  may  give  some  idea  of  what  these  productions  were.     It  is  of 
course  vastly  superior  to  those  written  by  the  former  poetasters  specially 
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to  be  xnentionM*  What  the  effect  may  have  been  when  the 
Virtues  with  Greek  and  Latin  names — when  goda  and  godde 
genius  of  the  Thames — were  tricked  out  in  fancy  dresses,  and  the  geneial 
effect  heightened  by  decoration,  pomp  and  musical  procession,  we  know 
not ;  but  the  pedantic  speeches,  full  of  historical  and  mytbologieal  daciie 
allusion,  are  assuredly  very  heavy  reading. 

On  the  occasion  of  James  L,  his  Queen,  and  Prince  Henry  makiiig  a 
triumphal  passage  through  the  city,  Dekker  wrote  a  pageant. 

But  the  tirst  regular  city  poet  was  John  Tatham,  For  eight  jean  be 
wrote  the  pageants.  He  was  also  the  author  of  four  plays.  **  Loft 
Crowns  the  End "  is  a  pastoral  drama  or  masque >  in  which  Chloe» 
Qtorianav  Lysander,  Daphnis,  Alexis,  Cliton,  Francisco,  make  love  io 
dqfimi^  tperaica  and  tongs^  afler  the  most  approved  and  conventioiial 
[MMHtiil  method.  He  next  essayed  tragedy,  and  wrote  '*  The  ]>ii- 
tettdid  SMa.**  His  camedy,  "  The  Rump,  or  the  Mirror  of  the  Lat» 
Tlmet^*  wta  lAerwards  remodelled  by  Mrs.  Behn,  who  gave  it  the  title 
ni  •  Round  Heads,  or  the  Good  Old  Cause."  In  the  second  UDprewiOB 
of  the  original  play  of  Tatham,  it  is  stated  that  it  "  was  acted  moj 
tiinea  with  great  applause  at  the  private  house  in  Dorset  Court.** 
BBpyi*«  verdict  is  not  so  favourable  as  that  of  the  theatrical  audience,  but 
he  IS  a  censorious  dramatic  critic.  He  tells  us  in  his  Diary,  that  he  had 
read  it  one  night  before  going  to  bed,  and  pronounces  it  '*  very  silly.** 
It  fell  to  TaUiam's  lot  to  write  the  pageant  the  year  of  the  Restoimtion. 
It  was  of  course  a  great  occasion,  and  a  great  effort  was  made.  It  b 
colM  **  London's  Glory,'*  represented  by  Time,  Truth,  and  Fame,  at  the 
magniAct'nt  triumph  and  entertainment  of  his  most  sacred  majesty, 
Charles  ILat  Guildhall,  on  Thursday,  6th  July,  1660,  in  "the  Iftk 
year  of  His  Majesty's  mo9t  happy  reign* 

This  statement  is  signiiicant  as  embodying  the  loyalist  view.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  call  16  GO  the  twelfth  year  of  Charles*! 
reign,  it  is  certainly  so  in  the  same  sentence  to  call  that  reign  happy. 

The  King  went  in  procession  to  Guildhall,  and  on  his  way  there  was 
met  by  the  pageants,  Time  personified  represented  the  W<»abip6il 
Company  of  Skinners,  and  made  a  long  speech  in  beroici,  of  whidi  Iht 
few  following  lines  are  a  fair  sample  : — 

*'  Atnotigit  the  rest  the  Skinnert'  Cooipuiy 
Cmwci  to  expreftB  tbeir  sense  of  loymlty. 
And  thoAe  bom  deaf  and  dumb^  and  can  bat  ■ee, 
Mnke  thetr  handt  tpeak,  *  Long  Live  your  Majesty,' 
Whose  Toytd  presence  cures  the  wounded  state » 
Beguiles  Timers  courts  and  gires  a  turn  to  fatet^' 

Truth*a  speech  represents  "  The  Clothiers*  Company,**  and  Fnxw  tbt 
Grocers',  who  conclude  their  sweet  things  by  saying, 

'*  Since  in  yourself  you  are  abistorv, 
A  irolume  bound  up  for  eternity/ 

The  *'  Merry  Monarchy"  in  spite  of  his  love  of  rhyme  and  his  geoerftl 
disregard  of  reason,  must  have  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  these  Tacuouf 
pompoBitiet.  In  a  prose  appendix  to  the  poetry  the  order  and  manage* 
meat  of  the  prooeMion  and  pageants  are  given.  The  windows  of  all  liouses 
were  coTored  with  tapestries,  or  *'  such  hangings  as  may  gloriBe  the  day.^ 
The  streets,  from  Old  Jewry  to  Temple-bar,  were  railed  on  both  lidet ; 
'Ka  several  companies  with  their  livery  gowns  and  hoods;  the  Lord 
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Mayor,  aldermen,  and  their  retinue,  and  *'  the  gentlemen  of  the  artillery 
completely  anned,"  to  the  music  of  six  trumpets  and  a  kettle-drum,  were 
to  move  in  procession  from  the  Old  Jewry,  down  Cheapside,  Ludgate 
Hill»  Fleet  Street,  and  the  Strand,  to  Whitehall,  The  King  then  left 
Whitehall,  and  they  all  proceeded  to  Temple- bar,  at  which  place  Time 
delivered  his  poetic  oration  to  His  Majecty ;  at  St,  Paurs  Churchyard 
Truth  harangued,  and  Fame  made  her  speech  in  Cheapside.  The 
monarch  then  moved  on  to  Guildhall,  where  he  was  feasted  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony  ;  and  in  the  evening  the  civic  authorities  escorted 
him  to  Whitehall,  at\er  which  they  retired,  and  "  a  volley  being  given, 
erery  man  depart eth  to  hia  own  home." 

Tatham  was.  as  has  been  said,  succeeded  by  Thomas  Jordan.  This 
man  waa  one  of  the  few  of  the  early  school  of  actors  who  lived  to  see  the 
Restofatiofi*  He  had  performed  at  the  Red  Bull  in  the  part  of  I^jnda 
in  **  Meaiftlina."  But  he  was  a  poet  as  well  as  an  actor,  and  the  author 
of  four  playa,  tlie  last  of  which  '*  Love  Crowns  the  End."  was  among  the 
MSS.  destroyed  by  Mr*  Warburton*8  servant.  He  wrote  the  city 
pageants  for  thirt^eo  years.  Besides  these  and  his  dramatic  composttioni 
he  was  the  author  of  several  small  volumea  of  poetry,  with  very  fanciful 
titles^  He  also  published  in  1 642  a  little  tract  called  **  Rules  to  know  a 
Royal  King  from  a  DiBloyal  Subject,  with  an  Exact  Account  given  of  the 
Jewels  of  the  Crown  or  England."  It  is  a  canting  praise  of  passire 
obedience,  in  which  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  man  who  does  not 
love  Charles  I.  cannot  (he  will  scarce  believe)  love  his  Maker.  The 
jewels,  it  appears,  in  the  regal  diadem  of  that  king  were  innocence,  forti- 
tude, patience,  peace,  love,  royal  an^er^  justice  and  mercy.  He  concludes 
this  bad  prose  with  some  worse  verse,  and  calls  the  lines  a  sonnet,  but 
they  are  in  reality  weak  and  irregular  ihymes,  concluding  with  "  God 
save  the  King.'* 

The  next  civic  bard  was  Matthew  Taubman,  He  held  the  dignified 
position,  from  1685  to  1691.  His  last  pageant  was  performed  on  the 
day  that  Sir  Thomas  Pilkington  entered  a  second  time  on  the  mayoralty. 
It  was  got  up  at  the  expense  of  the  Skinners'  Company,  It  is  dedicated 
to  Sir  Thomas,  who  had  been  twice  imprisoned  for  his  religious  and 
political  opinions,  and  was  now  triumphantly  a  second  time  elected 
Alayor.  He  ia  informed  in  the  dedication  that,  **  when  idolatry  like  a 
deluge  had  overspread  the  land,  and  the  church  like  the  ark  lay  tottering 
upon  the  billow,  then  came  the  dove  with  the  olive  branch  of  joy."  The 
poet  adds,  "  Like  Daniel  you  were  taken  out  of  the  lion's  den  to  be  a  ruler 
over  us.**  Tliis  pageant  was  a  very  grand  affair.  On  the  day  of  Sir 
Thomas's  second  inauguration.  King  William,  Queen  Mary,  and  their 
royal  highneeses  Prince  and  Princess  of  Denmark,  went  with  great  pomp 
lo  the  GuildlialL  There  were  no  leas  than  five  pageants.  The  others  were 
in  the  accustomed  style,  but  the  third  merits  some  mention.  It  was  a 
ship  called  the  '*  Perseua  and  AndromedEi''  and  laden  with  all  the  trea- 
sujres  of  the  East.  On  board  were  a  "  jolly  brave  captain  '*  and  a  crew, 
"  continually  toping,  bousing,  and  carousing."  The  captain  makes  his 
men  a  speech  full  of  strange  oaths  and  nautical  phraseology.  The  sailors 
sing  a  Bong,  and  the  skipper  then  spouts  some  heroics  full  of  the  usual 
compliments,  &c. 

The  dinner  in  the  Guildhall  was  on  a  very  grand  scale.  During  the 
banquet  the  LorH  Mayor  proposed  the  health  of  their  Majesties,  and  the 
King  that  of  his  Lordship.     Two  songs  were  sung  during  dinner.     One 
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tarn  one  of  Xabmn  Tates'  comwRp«,m  hoooiir  of  tbeir  royal 
and  anocher  in  poise  of  the  Lord  Major  and  the  comiMuiiea. 


( Cone,  bo«%  drink  A  knhh  to  the  cbiefr  of  the  citj. 
TW  kml  Lord  Mayv  aad  tbe  legal  4 
TW  iBperiel  mr  ikat^tkle  year  to  j 
Hjttk  ranoeed  vt  ei 


•<  Wlsk  josdee  aod  fco 
Mev  tW  kaois  ibai  waffon  h  agree  ie  tWir  mtiag, 
MaV  a  ttnug  tUe  ef  uioB  ttm  flev  m  JOB  hall, 
Aai  no  Ha  ef  Ckoob  c*cr  beat  dmwm  year  wall;  * 

and  wo  h  nnift  on. 

Taabcnan,  in  1685,  collected  and  pubfisheda  Iittk  Toliune,  entitled 
*'  Lo jal  Ptams  and  Sat3rTS  upon  the  Times  written  bj  aerend  haodi.*' 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  loyal  dub  at  the  Dog  is 
Dmnr  Lane.  In  the  pie&ee  he  pnys  to  be  delifend  from  Whigs  and 
trimmefs.  Some  of  the  poems  aie  deTer  pofitiod  tqaiba*  treming  witb 
wrath  against  Puritans  and  Pkesbytcrians. 

The  classical  order  of  climax  can  be  oboened  hefe  without  violafiiig 
duonolqgj.  Elkanah  Settle  was  the  greatest  as  wdl  as  the  last  of  the 
city  iongitas.  He  is  almost  fimious  as  the  antagoniat  of  Dryden,  cer- 
tamly  notorious  as  Doey  in  "  Abeolom  and  Adutt^hd,"  and  is  or  oi^gbt 
to  be  infiunous  for  his  political  misdeeds. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  was  matriculated  at  Trinity  Colle^ 
Oxford,  bat  resided  for  but  a  Tery  short  time.  Langbaine  sajs  that 
when  he  came  up  from  Oxford  and  resided  ni  London,  he  dksipated 
a  good  fortune.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  was  stimulated  by  am- 
bition or  driven  by  need  to  take  up  the  pen.  He  probably  at  first  came 
up  to  enjoy  his  fortune  in  London,  and  afterwards  turned  pamphleteer» 
dramatist,  poetaster,  and  at  last  droU-writer.  Had  he,  hower^,  in- 
tended literature  at  the  first  he  would  have  come  to  the  metropofis. 
London  was  then,  in  a  literary  point  of  yiew,  England,  as  much  as  ni  a 
political  one  Paris  has  ever  been  France.  There  were  then  no  biotheii 
Cottle,  even  in  such  a  provincial  town  as  Bristol,  to  recognize  genius, 
which  the  lynx-eyed  vigilance  and  profound  penetraUon  of  London  pub- 
lishers had  foiled  to  detect.  The  man  whom  his  friends  persuade,  or 
whose  self-love  cheated  into  the  notion,  that  he  was  a  wit,  came  up  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  the  capital  to  exercise  the  literary  calling  and  frequent 
the  coffee-houses. 

But  a  political  creed  was  in  those  days  absolutdy  necessary  to  success, 
of  even  the  lowest  kind.  Roundhead  or  cavalier,  and  then  Whig  and 
Tory  was  an  exhausted  division  of  all  educated  E^lishmen.  TlMie  is 
hardly  any  age  when  men  can  retreat  into  the  **  templa  serena  **  of  con- 
templation, and  affect  to  look  down  from  that  calm  eminence  on  the 
struggles  of  the  crowd  below.  We  had  not  then,  at  any  rate,  arrived  at 
that  philosophical  toleration  and  indifferentisni  which  enable  us  noif, 
under  the  name  of  liberal  or  the  still  more  spedous  title  of  liberal  conser- 
vative, to  hold  any  of  the  numerous  shades  of  opinion  that  exist  between 
protection  and  the  five  points  of  the  charter. 

Settle  adopted  the  Whig  cause.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  favour  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  called  "  Character  of  a  Popish  Successor."  This  was 
answered  by  one  entiled  "  The  Character  of  Rebelliop/!  Sir  Roger 
L*E8trange  wrote  "  The  Character  of  a  Papist  in  Masquerade,**  and 
Settlers  last  utterance  on  the  matter,  "  The  Character  of  a  Popish  Sue- 
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ocMor  Complete,"  has  been  called  the  best  piece  in  the  controversy. 
After  the  coronation  of  Jamea  IL  both  his  pamphlets  were  publicly 
burned  by  the  Fellows  in  the  quadrangle  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
One  is  reminded  by  thia  of  the  de  at  ruction  of  Mr.  Fronde's  **  Nemesis  of 
Faith/*  in  a  college  hall  in  the  same  university  some  three  years  ago, 
amusing  exaggerations  of  which  proceeding  appeared  in  the  London  papers 
and  were  almost  as  ridiculous  as  the  act  itself. 

He  tried  also  to  aid  and  abet  the  principles  he  had  adapted  on  the 
stage,  and  wrote  "  The  Female  Prelate, — History  of  the  Life  and  Death 
of  Pope  Joan."  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Eari  of  Shaftesbury,  whom  he 
exalts  *'  tergeminis  honoribus."  He  divides  his  lordship's  enemies  into 
three  classes. 

i.  Romish  Zealot, 

a*  The  ambitious  libertine,  who  appears  as  zealous  for  a  religion  of 
quality  as  a  Spanish  Jew  at  mass,  and  rather  than  stand  out  when  hia 
interest  is  at  stake,  would  even  turn  Maliomedan  and  almost  circumcise 
to  be  great 

5.  •*  Indigent  bullies,"  who  wish  for  change  at  any  rate,  and  desire 
tumult uously  to  scramble  for  bread. 

He  was  esteemed  so  vehement  a  partizan  that  the  Pope-burning 
in  1680  was  entrusted  to  his  superintendence* 

In  1683  he  found  the  cause  of  Shaftesbury  falling  and  made  a  rapid 
desertion  to  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  He  endeavoured  to  justify  the  step, 
as  men  usually  do  when  they  are  guilty  of  auch  shameless  inconsistency. 
He  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Titus  Gates  plot,  called  '*  A  Narrative,** 
in  which  he  confesses  his  past  misdeeds,  recants  hie  former  opinions,  and 
ii  as  virulent  as  renegades  are  wont  to  be  when  they  seek  to  attach 
themselves  more  strongly  to  their  new,  by  being  violent  against  their 
old  friends*  In  the  preface  he  turns  round  on  his  f([>rmer  party,  and 
speuks  of  Whiggism  as  if  he  had  always  held  it  in  abomination  and 
contempt.  He  writes  *'  A  Whig  being  that  owlight  sort  of  animal  that, 
unless  in  a  coach  and  six,  never  looks  abroad  without  being  hooted  at." 
In  the  postscript  he  divides  all  Whigs  into  two  classes^  fools  and 
villains. 

Having  libelled  James  II.  some  years  before,  he  afterwards  was  so 
itrong  in  loyalty  to  the  Papist  successor  that  he  became  a  trooper  in  his 
army  at  Hounslow  Heath.  He  also  set  up  a  journal  in  defence  of 
the  court 

His  political  character  will  need  no  comment,  when  it  is  said  of  him, 
that  iJi  addition  to  these  flagrant  trucklings  and  tergiversations,  he  wrote 
a  panegyric  on  Judge  JefTriesj  and  a  libel  on  Lord  Russell,  a  few  days 
after  the  martyrdom  of  that  nobleman* 
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Now  ibat  he,  whom  the  nation  with  one  accord  pronounced  the  fm^ 
most  man  of  the  age,  haa  passed  away  suddenly  from  amongst  un — now 
that  the  first  shock  of  the  event,  which,  though  long  looked  for,  unex- 
pectedly retarded,  came  upon  us  at  last  as  a  national  calamity,  Kiis  ex* 
pended  itself-^men^s  minds  are  heginning  to  turn  to  the  living  from  the 
deadt  and  to  take  stock  of  otir  surviving  heroism.  Elght-and- thirty 
years  have  passed  since  Napoleon's  brazen  horsemen  went  down  More 
our  Briiish  squares  on  the  great  field  of  Waterloo*  The  boys  who 
fleshed  their  maiden  sword*  in  the  Peninsula  are  now  veterans  of  three 
score.  Year  after  year  has  seen  some  ominous  gap  in  the  atti 
chivalry  at  the  coraraemoratlve  banquets  of  the  1 8th  of  June,  De 
scored  out  name  after  name  from  that  honoured  list,  until  few 
upon  the  roll.  Therefore,  the  more  should  we  cherish  those  wbo^ 
vlve  ;  the  Somersets,  the  Napiers,  and  the  Hardinges,  who  are  sti 
pillars  of  our  military  renown. 

The  country  was  not  ungrateful  to  the  Great  Duke^ — he  had  every 
possible  title  short  of  royalty  itself;  he  had  wealth,  and  everything  that 
wealth  can  purchase  ;  he  looked  out  upon  you  everywhere  in  marbli 
and  in  bronze,  in  oil-colour  and  in  mezzo*tinto — and  he  was,  perhiipti 
the  only  pluralist  in  the  country,  at  whose  plurality  of  office  no  OM 
grumbled  or  repined.  He  had  all  sorts  of  posts,  indeed,  salaried  tod 
unsalaried.  A  very  harvest  of  patronage  has  fallen  suddenly  IdIo  Ult 
Tninlsler's  hands.  But  the  only  office^  the  bestowal  of  which  is  matter 
of  much  public  concernment^  is  that  great  one — the  Command  of  the 
Forces, 

For  many  daya  this  was  the  great  topic,  discussed  eagerly  in  all  miU*| 
tary  circles,  and  with  scarcely  less  eagerness  by  the  larger  circle  of  I 
general  public.  It  was  a  qucsthn,  too ;  for  the  detur  digniori  pr' 
is  not  always  carried  out  in  practice.  But  due  regard  being  had  to  At ' 
Interests  of  the  army,  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  the  relative  fitncM 
of  those  whose  names  had  been  announced,  and  whose  chances  had  been 
canvassed,  no  question  ought  ever  to  have  arisen.  The  commaiid  of  the 
British  army  is  not,  like  the  Chancellorship  of  Oxford  or  of  Cambridge 
or  the  Governorship  of  the  Tower,  a  mere  honorary  distinction- 
name,  a  title,  an  appendage — but  a  solid  reality.  It  is  a  substanti\'| 
appointment,  requiring  as  much  the  energies  and  activities,  the  ve 
brain-sweat  and  brow-sweat,  of  a  real  man,  aa  the  Chancellorship  off 
Exchequer.  Prince  Albert  is  deservedly  beloved  and  respected*  ~ 
Duke  of  Cambridge  has,  with  laudable  zeal  and  assiduity,  devoted  bin 
&elf  to  the  parade  duties  of  his  profession.  Doubtless,  they  have  all 
good  soldierly  qualities  in  them  ;  and  need  but  opportunity  to  draw] 
them  forth.  But  in  such  a  practical  age,  and  in  such  a  stlrriog  world 
as  this,  opportunity  is  everything ;  and  men  must  be  judged,  not  by 
what  they  might  do,  but  by  what  they  have  done.  It  would  have  been 
a  uorry  compliment  to  the  memory  of  the  dead — it  would  have  been  i 
Borry  compliment  to  the  British  army— to  fill  up  the  gap  which  has 
been  left,  in  any  way,  but  by  the  appointment  to  the  vacant  office  of 
one  of  the  Duke's  old  companions  in  arms. 
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Id  all  the  diacusstons  which  arose  on  Ihe  subject  of  the  vacant  com- 
njatid,  the  inoat  promioetit  name  was  that  of  Lord  Hardinge,  No 
name  teemed  to  rise  so  readily  to  the  lipa  of  men,  military  and  civil, 
when  there  was  any  talk  of  the  Duke's  auccessor  at  the  Horse  Guardii. 
Judging  him  not  only  by  what  he  had  done,  but  by  what  he  was  yet 
capable  of  doin^r,  men  of  all  classes  of  society  pointed  to  him  as  the 
holdier  who  was  henceforth  to  occupy  the  proud  position  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  British  army*  And,  for  once,  the  Public  were  right. 
Their  anticipations  were  not  falsified.  Their  desires  were  not  disap- 
pointed. Lord  Hardinge  has  been  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  British  Army.  At  such  a  time  a  few  references  to  the  leading 
incidents  of  his  past  career — scarcely  pretending  to  the  character  of  a 
regular  memoir — -roay  be  both  welcome  and  useful* 

A  member  of  a  good  old  loyal  Derbyshire  family,  Henry  Hardinge 
joined  bis  regiment  in  Canada,  a  high-Bpirited  boy  of  fifteen.  Some 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  ready  gallantry,  the  qaickuess  and  gene^ 
rosity  of  his  nature,  at  this  early  period  of  his  career,  are  extant.  The 
Peace  of  Amiens  ushered  in  a  brief  period  of  inactivity,  and  young 
Hardinge  returned  to  England.  But  the  renewal  of  hostilities  found 
him  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Quarter-Master-GeneraL  He  served 
under  Sir  B.  Spencer  in  1807 — followed  the  fortunes  of  Wellesley  in 
the  campaign  of  1  SOS — was  present  at  Roleia,  and  wounded  at  Vimiera. 
Then  we  6nd  him  soon  afterwards  rapidly  carrying  despatches,  in  the 
face  of  many  difficulties,  to  Sir  John  Moore — sharing  with  that  chief 
the  dangers  of  the  retreat  on  Corunna,  and  not  far  from  his  side  when 
he  fell:  neit  with  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  as  Deputy  Quarter- Master- 
General  of  the  Portuguese  army:  at  the  passage  of  the  Upper  Douro : 
at  the  battle  of  Busaco  :  then  in  the  campaign  under  Beresford,  ever 
active,  ever  doing  his  duty,  ever  proving  the  fine  soldierly  spirit 
which  animated  his  slight  frame  and  spoke  out  from  his  clear  quick 
eye.  He  was  very  young  at  this  time,  but  he  was  an  approved 
good  soldier ;  and  when,  at  the  battle  of  Albuera,  the  fight  was  going 
against  our  over-matched  troops  —  when  one  half  had  been  mown 
down  by  the  enemy,  and  the  other  half  were  reeling  and  staggering 
under  the  shock  of  the  outnumbering  foe,  it  was  Henry  Hardinge,  then 
only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  suggested  the  movement  which 
turned  the  tide  of  victory  in  our  favour,  "  Major- General  Cole/*  says 
Beresford's  despatch,  "  seeing  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  very  judiciously 
bringing  up  his  left  a  little,  marched  in  line  to  attack  the  enemy's  left, 
and  arrived  most  opportunely  to  contribute,  with  the  charges  of  the 
brigades  of  General  Stewart's  division  to  force  the  enemy  to  abandon 
his  situation  and  to  retire  precipitately,  and  to  lake  refuge  under  his 
reserve-"  It  was  Liout.-Colonel  Henry  Hardinge  who  discerned  the  ad* 
vantage  of  these  movements,  and  suggested  them  ;  **  the  young  soldier, 
with  the  eye  of  a  general  and  the  soul  of  a  hero,**  as  Alison,  with 
graphic  truth,  has  described  him  in  his  record  of  these  events. 

At  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  at  Badajoz,  at  Vittoria,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded :  at  Sl  Sebastian,  at  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  in  the  battle 
of  the  Nevelle  and  Nive,  at  Orthes,  for  which  he  received  his  ninth 
medal ;  everywhere  was  young  Hardinge,  always  at  work,  always  doing 
good  service,  »ave  when  laid  aside  for  a  little  space  by  the  severity 
of  hia  wounds.  With  the  peace  came  again  a  brief  cessation  from 
active  duty ;  but^  on  ihe  escape  of  Napoleon,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
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war^  Wellington,  who  bad  watched  hit  career,  and   knew   his    woi 
attached  htm  to  the  head- quarters  of  the  Prussian  arroy»  in  a  politii 
capacity  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier- General,  and  be  became  the  coin- 
pan  ion  of  Marshal  Blue  her. 

It  was  at  Ligny  that  he  lost  hia  haad.  We  give  the  incident  in  Ui( 
words  of  a  contemporary  writer,  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  lil 
memoir  • — 

<<  At  the  Mftguinaiy  b&ttle  of  Ligny,  on  the  16th  June,  Sir  H.  li&rdtogti 
dJ3tJiig<Li]Bhed  himfielf.  About  4  p.m.  his  left  hand  was  shattered  hy  a  < 
ihot ;  hut  refuAing  to  dii mount  or  Jeave  the  fields  he  placed  a  ti>uniii]uet  era  hi$l 
arnjf  and  &at  out  the  battle,  rt^tiriiig  after  nightfalt  with  the  Prussian  amiy.  AIM 
midnight^  in  »  hut  by  niahlight^  attended  by  a  single  ai^rvant,  he  bad  hi«  haut] 
ataputated.  Sir  Henry  bad  previously  despatched  hit  brother,  who  wa*  hit  »id«-*Jfr^ 
camp,  to  report  to  the  Uiike  the  fate  o(  the  day*  aivd  to  bring  an  En^lUh  Mtirftcao* 
At  daylight,  the  Freuch  beat  tip  the  bivouac;  when  Sir  Henry,    i  uir  na< 

to  fan  into  the  eiieiziy*a  hand,  though  faint  from  lo«s  of  bhxjd^  d  the 

retreating  Prusaians.     At  Wat'^re  he  joined  the  gallant  Blurher,  .  '   "'' 

suffering  from  a  fall,  and  fntm  having  been  ridden  over  by  a 
cavalry,  got  up,  and  kis^^ing  hia  friend  affectioaatety,  begged  he  v. 
fp&rlic  (with  which  he  was  perfumed)  and  condoled  with  him  on  Laguy  i  l>ui  &m 
racterisiically  addled,  *  Never  mtnd,  ray  friend,  if  wc  outlive  lo-morrow,  WeUtai- 
ton  and  I  will  lick  the  French,'  "• 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  and  won,  and  then  catne  peAOP 
indeed — not  a  mere  transient  interval  of  rest,  a  lull  between  two  fltonnf 
— but  years  of  peace  counted  not  by  units,  but  by  tens  ;  and  the  mMwt 
became  the  statesman.  Sir  Henry  Bardinge»  for  he  had  reoeivfid  for 
his  services  a  Knight  Companionship  of  the  Bathi  was  still  a  very 
young  man — less  than  thirty-  He  had  established  a  military  ir-pati* 
tion  of  the  first  class,  and  now  be  began  to  take  part  in  politic*.  For 
twenty  years  he  sate  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Durhtm 
and  Launceston.  During  this  time  be  held  office,  under  Conservaiite 
administrations,  twice  as  Secretary- at- War,  and  twice  as  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  Once  too,  for  a  short  period,  he  was  Clerk  of  the  Ordiunce. 
AH  this  official  train ir>g  was  of  great  service  to  hira,  and  he  prored 
himself  to  be  an  admirable  man  of  business.  The  quickness  inA 
readiness  of  apprehension,  the  keen  penetration,  the  intuitive  iagtdtjt 
which  had  distinguished  him  in  the  field  were  distinguishable  in  th« 
bureau,  and  over  and  above  these  qualities^  there  was  an  industry  tad 
a  perseverance  seldom  to  be  found  in  men  of  such  quick  pans  ind 
vivacious  temper.  And  so,  now  in  office,  now  out  of  office — nnw  oo 
the  ministerial*  now  on  the  opposition  side,  until  the  year  IS-H  damed 
upon  him.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  held  his  own,  respected  by  the  world, 
and  dearly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  foremost  among  whom  were 
Wellington  and  Peel. 

Then  came  the  offer  of  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India.  It  iril 
a  tempting  one.  The  magnates  of  Leadenhall  Street,  in  the  exercise  of 
a  prerogative  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  legislative  interference  will 
ever  deprive  thera,  had  dismissed  Lord  EUenborough  from  office.  It 
was  a  stretch  of  power  in  the  master  warranted  by  a  stretch  of  inio- 
lence  in  the  servant.  Out  when  the  question  of  the  successorship  cuoe 
to  be  considered,  and  the  Crown  ministers  nominated  one  nearly  coo* 
nected  with  the  recalled  viceroy,  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  soitie- 
thiiig  more  than  common  willingness,  rati  Bed  the  ministerial  cfaoica. 
*  Calcutta  Review. 
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Tbe  selection  was  in  all  respects  a  Happy  one.      No  appointment  could 
have  been  more  welcome  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  whose  wounded  honour 
imust  have   received   some   balsamic  relief  from  the  nominal  ion  of  one 
rbound    to  him   by  close  family  ties;   to  the   Court  of  Dirrctors*   who 
rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  them  of  demonstraling  that 
the  bold  course  they  had  taken  had  not  been  instigated  by  any  low  per- 
ftonal  feelings  ;  and  to  the  public  at  large,  who  honoured  the  gallantry 
I  and  confided  in  the  eagacity  of  the   soldier-state Bmau  who  had   been 
selected  for  an  office  of  the  highest  responsibility  from  among  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  age. 

But  by  the  man  so  selected  the  honour  was  not  coveted,  Tt  was  one 
that  he  would  never  have  sought,  A  little  time  before  he  had  been 
offered  the  command  of  the  Indian  army;  but  he  had  declined  it;  and 
now  that  this  far  more  bnllianl,  more  tempting  offer  was  made  to  him, 
he  still  hesitated  to  lay  his  band  upon  the  prize.  Two  days  of  irreso- 
lution, or  rather  two  days  of  earnest  thought  and  self-commune  and 
counsel  with  near  and  dear  friends^  preceded  his  acceptance  of  the  most 
briHiant  office  that  can  be  conferred  on  a  British  subject.  But  he 
believed  ihat  his  services  were  re(|uired  by  his  country;  and  at  the  call 
of  bis  country  he  went-  *'  I  well  know/'  said  the  leading  slatesman  of 
the  age,  whose  sudden  loss  we  are  even  now  lamenting;  "  I  well  know,** 
said  Sir  Robert  Feel,  some  years  afterwards^  **  what  was  the  object  of 
my  friend,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  in  undertaking  the  government  of 
India.  He  made  great  sacrifices  from  a  sense  of  public  duty.  My  gal- 
lant friend  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  counsels  of  her  Majesty.  He 
wa.^,  I  believe,  without  any  reference  to  party  divisions,  held  in  general 
esteem  in  this  House,  as  well  by  his  political  opponenls  as  by  bis  poli- 
tical friends.  He  was  regarded  by  the  army  of  this  country  as  its 
friend,  bccaut>e  he  was  the  friend  of  justice  to  all  ranks  of  that  army* 
It  was  proposed  to  him  at  a  time  of  life  when  perhaps  ambition  is  a  leas 
powerful  stimulus  than  it  might  have  been  at  an  earlier  period*  It  was 
proposed  to  him  to  relinquish  his  place  in  the  counsels  of  bis  Sovereign, 
to  forego  the  satisfaction  he  must  have  felt  at  what  he  could  not  fail  to 
•ee»  that  he  was  an  object  of  general  respect  and  esteem.  He  sepa- 
rated himself  from  that  family  which  constituted  the  chief  happiness  of 
his  life,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  a  public  duty  that  he  owed  to  his 
Sovereign  and  his  country,  by  taking  the  arduous  and  responsible  situ- 
ation of  Chief  Governor  of  our  Indian  possessions.  He  went  out  with 
a  high  military  reputation,  solicitous  to  establish  his  fame  in  connexion 
with  our  Indian  empire,  not  by  means  of  conquest,  or  the  exhibition  of 
military  skill  and  valour,  but  by  obtaining  for  himself  a  name  in  the 
annals  of  India  as  the  friend  of  peace,  and  through  the  proraolion  of 
the  social  interests  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants/'  No  man  knew  him 
better  than  Peelj  or  loved  him  more  dearly. 

Taking  the  overland  route,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  made  all  haste  to 
India.  But  he  did  not  find  all  barren  on  his  way,  His  quick  eye  com- 
prehended at  a  glance  the  mistake  that  was  being  committed  at  Aden  in 
over-fortifying  the  place,  and  providing,  at  a  ruinous  expenditure  of  pubhc 
money,  for  contingencies  that  could  never  arise.  It  has  been  well  said 
of  him,  with  reference  to  this  very  matter,  that  **a  military  fallacy  stands 
no  chance  with  him."  No  error  of  this  kind  was  likely  to  escape  his 
quick  eye  and  penetrating  mind* 

He  arrived  in  India  towards  the  close  of  tbe  hot  season  of  1844. 
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Hit  arrival  was  wannly  greeted  even   by  men  who   had   iDdigoanUj 

reaented  the  recall  of  his  predecessor;  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  Lord 
Ellenborough  that  he  did  hb  best  to  bespeak  a  cordial  welcome  for  the 
new  ruler.  **  You  will  be  charmed/'  he  wrote,  **  with  my  Bucceasor. 
He  is  a  thorough  soldier  and  a  thorotigh  man  of  business.  •  .  I  do  nol 
know  a  better  man  for  the  station/' 

The  early  days  of  his  adminisiration  were,  as  he  desired  them  to  be^ 
eminently  quiet  and  pacific  Men  who  know  best  what  are  the  horrors 
of  war  are  the  least  likely  to  plunge  a  country  into  them.  Lord  Com- 
wallia  and  Lord  William  Bentinck  bad  been  the  most  peaceful  of  rulers. 
And  now,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  who  had  acquired  a  splendid  military 
reputation  in  his  youth,  coveted  no  new  laurels  at  three  score*  He  sate 
himself  quietly  down  at  the  seat  of  the  supreme  government  and  de- 
voted himself  to  tlie  internal  administration  of  the  country.  The  state 
of  native  education,  the  fiscal  imposts  which  pressed  most  hea^rilj  upoo 
the  industry  of  the  people ;  the  discipline  of  the  native  army,  &€.■,  en- 
gaged the  greater  share  of  his  attention.  But  he  was  not  unmlndfui  of 
the  external  affairs  of  the  great  empire  entrusted  to  hia  charge.  He 
was  resolute  to  maintain  the  country  in  peace,  if  it  could  be  done  coo- 
sistcnlly  with  our  honour  and  our  safety;  hut  he  did  not  disguise  from 
himself  the  fact  that  he  might  be  unwillingly  precipitated  into  war. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Rnnjeet  Singh  the  country  beyond  the  Sutlej 
had  been  torn  by  intestine  convulsions*  It  had  been  the  scene  of  a 
series  of  tremeudons  tragedies,  more  incredible  and  revolting  than  the 
tragic  dramas  of  ibePra^-Shakspearian  age,  which  pleased  the  coarse  ap- 
petites of  Englishmen  in  the  early  days  of  Elizabeth ;  and  it  seemed  now 
to  have  settled  down  into  a  chronic  state  of  unrest.  One  monarch  after 
another  had  been  carried  off  by  secret  poison,  by  "  accidents  done  on 
purpose,"  or  by  assassination  in  open  durbar.  And  now  the  country 
was  governed*  in  the  name  of  a  child-prince,  by  an  adulterous  chief 
and  her  paramour,  who  could  only  bribe  the  army  into  ohedjeuce,  and 
who  now  were  running  short  of  the  means  of  corruption.  A  weak 
government  is  always  a  dangerous  neighbour,  especially  if  it  he  soldier- 
ridden*  It  was  impossible  to  say  at  what  time  all  this  intestine  lioeo- 
tiousness  might  overEow  the  boundary  and  run  over  into  foreign  aggre** 
sion.  The  Govern  or- General  saw  this  plainly  enough ;  but  he  saw  too 
that  any  overt  preparations  on  our  part  for  an  anticipated  struggle* 
would  precipitate  the  collision  which  he  desired  to  retard.  So  he 
strengthened  ihe  frontier^  noiselessly  and  unostentatiously ;  pushed  tip 
troops  to  the  stations  contiguous  to  the  Sutlej,  without  menace  and 
without  parade ;  and  set  out,  with  his  brilliant  staff,  civil  and  snilttary, 
for  the  destined  theatre  of  war. 

He  did  not  court  the  struggle,  but  he  was  prepared  for  it.  Whea  tba 
Sikhsj  suddenly  and  un premeditated ly,  crossed  the  frontier,  he  was 
there  to  counsel  and  direct.  That  the  danger  was  great  is  not 
to  be  denied.  Wor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  mainly  by  bis  per- 
sonal presence  was  thai  danger  averted.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  had  gone 
up  to  the  north-weatem  frontier  in  a  civil  capacity.  He  went  ai  a 
couusellor,  not  as  a  soldier.  But  when  the  day  of  council  had  pasaed 
— when  the  question  to  be  solved  became  a  question  of  military  skill  and 
military  prowess — he  remembered  that  he  was  a  general  officer  in  thiB 
British  army,  and  he  believed  that  his  services  were  required  in  the  field. 
The  chivalry  of  his  nature  was  not  to  be  repressed.    It  was  not  a  i 
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for  the  8upremacy  of  cold  caution.  There  are  epochs  in  the  careers  of 
nations  and  of  meD,  when  a  tame  observance  of  ordinary  rule*  of  pro- 
cedure becomes  something  almost  criminal.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  after 
the  6rst  battle  had  been  fought — and  it  was  clearly  neen  how  formidable 
an  enemy  waB  in  our  front^ — placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 

I  man  der- in -chief,  and  became  hi^  second  in  command. 

The  result  is  well  known,  at  least  as  well  as,  in  the  few  pages  at  our 
disposal,  we  could  possibly  describe  it*     But  the  history  of  the  great 

j  battles  of  Foroisbuhur  and  Sobraon  has  yet  to  be  written.  These  actions 
live  outlined  in  the  picture  of  iMr,  Grant,  and  the  speeches  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  But  it  is  possible  that  when  all  becomes  known,  the  reputation 
of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  will  rest  even  on  a  higher  pinnacle  tlian  at 
|>re«eal.  And  yet»  in  the  lives  of  either  ancient  or  modern  heroes, 
what  passages  can  be  cited  more  glorious  and  more  touching,  than  the 
following  from  Peel's  well-known  speech  on  the  victory  of  Forozshuhur. 

•'  FrocD  my  a^ectionAte  regard  for  thh  gallant  man^  (he  said)  I  nm  proud  lo  !« 
enmhled  to  exhitiit  him  hi  such  a  night  «»  iliac  of  the  2lst  of  Decemtxtr — going 
Ihrotigh  the  ounp— poiaing  frani  regioient  to  regiment — keeping  up  the  uptriti  of 
the  men— eticour&ging  ihem — animMting  their  ardour — and,  having  hi«t  ten  aidei- 
de-cfimp  out  of  twelve,  placing  his  young  son,^  a  hoy  of  teventeen  or  eighteen  yean 
L«)f  age,  in  the  front  of  the  line  beside  him.  in  order  that  the  British  troops  might  be 
liJhlifQOed  not  to  fire  on  the  enemy,  but  drive  them  back  by  the  force  uf  the  British 
llMiyotiet  It  WBA  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  had  two  ioda  preienty  one  of  whom 
WM  a  civilian  and  the  other  in  the  army.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  21ftt  he  sent 
the  dvih'an  t^j  tlie  rear  ofithe  army,  saying  that  hia  presence  disturbed  bim,  and 
that  if  he  refused  to  retire  he  would  send  him  away  in  arrest  as  a  prisoner ;  but 
the  presence,  he  taid,  of  his  younger  ton,  an  ofhcer,  whose  duty  called  him  to  the 
field,  only  made  the  father  more  desperately  resolute  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
Ou  the  22nd,  after  the  battle  was  over,  he  took  his  eldest  son  when  visiting  the 
wounded  soldiers  and  sep<iys;  and  he  showed  them  a  Governor- Gen ertii  of  India 
who  had  lost  his  hand,  and  the  son  of  a  Governor* General  who  had  lost  his  foot, 
•nd  endeavoured  to  console  them  in  their  suiferingB  by  proving  to  them  that  men 
in  the  highest  rank  were  exposed  to  the  same  casualties  as  tbemtdves.'^ 

We  do  Dot  di3f>arage  the  fuemory  of  the  great  soldier  who  baa  recently 
passed  away  from  among  us,  when  we  write,  that  nothing  in  all  the 
flood  of  incident  and  aoecdote  illustrative  of  his  career,  excites  such  deep 
emotion  in  the  perusal,  as  these  few  simple  sentences.  It  was  the 
fashion f  with  those  who  did  not  know  him^  to  speak  of  Peel  as  a  cold, 
unimpulsive  man  ,'  but  never,  in  that  great  assembly,  was  a  speech 
spoken  more  feelingly  than  this  ;  never  did  the  heart  of  a  speaker  appeal 
more  touchingly  to  the  hearts  of  an  audience,  than  ou  ibis  memorable 
occasioii.     The  wontedly  frigid  statesman  was  affected  even  to  tears. 

The  battle  of  Ferozshuhur  wan  won,  but  the  Sikbs  were  not  yet 
beaten.  Much  work  lay  before  Hardinge  and  Gough.  There  was 
much  to  be  done  in  preparation  for  the  crowning  struggle ;  and  the 
governor-general,  with  characteristic  energy  and  activity,  threw  himself, 
body  and  soul,  into  it.  Day  and  night  bia  mind  was  at  workj  and  bis 
limbs  were  seldom  at  rest*  , 

^^  Inspiring,  aiding,  animating  all/^ 

he  passed  from  one  duty  to  another  in  quick  succession  ;  he  broughl 
together  all  our  available  military  resources;  strengthened  our  arma* 
meni«  at  points  where  they  were  weakest ;  provided  against  the  occur- 
rence of  accidents  which  had  nearly  proved  disastrous  in  the  previous 
Actions ;  and  when  the  time  came  for  the  last  decisive  struggle,  and  the 
^rettt  battle  of  Sobraon  was  fought,  there  he  was  again,  with  his  sons 
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and  his  nephew  beside  him,  the  same  cool,  intrepid  warrior,  that  had 
sate  out  the  battle  of  Ligny  with  a  tQuntiqttct  on  hia  shattered  arm. 

The  Punjab  now  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  governor-general  of 
India.  The  British  army  marched  in  triumph  upon  the  capital  of  the 
Sikhs ;  bnt  their  raj  was  not  declared  at  an  end.  The  time  had  not 
then  come  for  the  "  annexation"  of  the  empire  of  Runjeet  Singh.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  reseated  the  infant  son  of  the  old  lion  on  the  throat! 
of  Lahore  ;  formed  a  national  administration,  to  be  held  in  control  by 
the  presence  of  a  British  officer  at  the  young  roaharajah^s  court ;  anJ 
hoped  that  a  strong  government  might  eventually  be  established  in  the 
country  of  the  five  rivers.  It  is  no  small  thing  that  amidst  so  many 
instancetj  of  aggressiveness  and  acquisitiveness,  history  should  be  privi- 
leged to  record  such  moderation  as  this.  We  are  loath  to  speak  of 
anything  but  of  the  high  principle  which  regulated  the  conduct  of  the 
victorious  chief, — loath  to  detract  from  the  real  merit  of  ihia  act  of 
noble  forbearance  by  even  a  passing  allusion  to  any  meaner  springs  of 
action.  But  they  who  speak  of  all  moderation  as  cockney  cant,  and  try 
the  tjiiestion  only  in  the  scales  of  narrow  expediency,  should  know  that 
at  that  time  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  if  he  had  desired  to  take  poasessioa 
of  the  Punjab,  had  not  the  means  of  so  doing  at  his  disposal,  and  that 
in  the  then  crippled  state  of  hiB  military  resources,  the  attempt  would 
have  been  downright  folly. 

Lord  Hardinge  returned  to  England.  Honours  had  been  heaped 
upon  him  in  his  absence,  and  he  had  reaped  his  share  of  more  substan- 
tial rewards.  We  do  not  write  that  his  enemies  were  in  office,  for  Lord 
Hardinge  had  no  enemies ;  but  that  great  political  party  which  did  not 
number  him  among  his  adherents — the  Whig  party — of  which  Lord 
John  Russell  was  the  chief,  were  then  dominant  in  the  councils  of  the 
empire.  His  reception  was  most  honourable.  There  was  enough  in  it 
to  gratify  the  vanity  of  a  much  vainer  man.  When  he  took  his  seal  in 
the  House  of  Lords*  the  Peers  upon  both  sides  welcomed  him  warmly* 
But,  save  when  called  upon  to  do  honour  to  the  brave  men  whom  he  had 
left  behind  him,  and  who  had  been  hotly  engaged  in  another  war — and 
no  man  more  delighted  to  pay  the  tribute  of  generous  admiration  lo  his 
comrades — ^he  took  uo  conspicuous  part  in  public  afifairs.  Contented 
with  the  role  of  the  English  gentleman,  he  settled  quietly  down  into 
private  life,  and  was  never  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  when  superin- 
tending the  improvements  which  were  going  on  on  his  estate,  or  talking 
over  old  rimes  amidst  the  Sikh  trophies  in  the  hall  of  his  Kentish  hom^ 
As  with  the  body,  so  with  the  mind,  you  best  see  its  fine  proportions  in 
repose.  Earnest  and  active  as  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  with  the  same 
quickness  of  eye  and  vivacity  of  manner,  there  were  years  and  years  of 
good  work  in  him,  when  he  returned  from  his  eastern  conquests.  But 
a  marvellous  contentedness  sate  upon  him.  No  aspirations  after  new 
honours  disturbed  the  serenity  of  his  mind*  He  spoke  of  himself,  with 
all  cheerfulness,  as  of  one  whose  work  was  already  done  and  whoM 
future  days  were  to  be  passed,  in  an  uneventful  but  not  wholly  uncoti* 
genial  privacy.  But  although  a  mind  so  well-balanced  as  Lord 
Har dingers  was  sure  not  to  waste  itself  in  vain  repining^,  and  in  all 
conditions  of  life  could  find  healthy  occupation,  they  who  knew  him, 
and,  knowing  him,  had  constant  proof  of  the  freshness  and  vigour  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual,  no  less  than  of  the  physical  man,  never 
ceased  to  hope  that  the  requirements  of  the  public  service  would  sonu 
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day  call  into  action  a^ain  all  the  energies  of  his  unclonded  mind 
and  un wasted  body.  In  spite  of  all  that  he  had  gone  through — all 
the  storms  to  which  the  sapling  and  the  old  tree  had  been  exposed- — 
there  were  few  younger  men  at  three-score  amongst  us,  tliaji  Lord 
Hardinge,  when  the  accession  to  office  of  Lord  Derby  and  his  friends 
made  people  ask  each  other,  whether  the  new  Ministers  would  be 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  the  retired  Governor- 
general,  the  old  friend  of  Wellington  and  Peel?  Lord  Hardinge 
did  not  altogether  belong  to  that  party.  His  sympathies  were 
with  that  more  moderate  aegroent  of  the  great  political  circle,  which 
had  owned  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  its  chiefs  and  on  the  death  of  that 
great  leader,  had  looked  tip  to  Sir  James  Graham  as  its  head ;  and 
he  would  never  have  consented  to  assist  in  the  reversal  of  that  policy 
with  which  his  lost  friend,  the  great  statesman,  in  whose  last  loving 
thoughts  be  held  a  cherished  place,  was  so  imperishably  associated. 
It  was  generally  known,  therefore,  that  when  he  accepted  office  under 
the  Derby  AdminiJit ration  as  Master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  he 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Protectionists,  as  then  they  were  believed  to 
be,  with  the  understanding  that  an  unqualified  adherence  to  their  policy, 
especially  on  points  connected  with  the  commercial  system  of  the 
country,  was  not  to  be  demanded  from  him.  The  arrangemenl  was 
honourable  alike  to  him  who  made,  and  them  who  accepted,  the  con* 
dition. 

It  was  soon  found  how  wise  a  choice  Ministers  had  made.  Lord 
Hardinge  went  to  the  Ordnance  office  at  a  time  when  the  arming  and 
equipment  of  our  national  forces  pre?8ed  for  some  speedy  revision,  that 
in  this  respect  we  might  not  altogether  be  distanced  by  our  foreign 
Deighbours ;  and  he  soon  made  the  appointment  a  laborious  one.  The 
Master-generalship  of  the  Ordnance  in  his  hands  was  a  strenuous 
reality.  If  anything  had  before  been  needed  to  demonstrate  Lord 
Hardingc's  qualiBcations  for  a  higher  military  post,  it  would  have  been 
supplied  by  the  intelligence  and  activity  displayed  by  him  during  his 
tenure  of  office  at  the  head  of  the  Ordnance  Board.  He  was,  in- 
deed, doing  so  much  good  at  the  head  of  that  department,  that  we 
cannot  help  regretting  his  removal  from  it,  especially  as  the  combina- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  Horse  Guards  with  that  of  the  Ordnance 
Office  haa  been  recommended  by  the  first  military  authorities,  and  there 
could  not  have  arisen  a  better  opportunity  than  the  present  of  combin- 
ing them  under  one  competent  chief. 

Still  the  arrangements  consequent  upon  the  death  of  the  great  Dukei 
are  altogether  so  fair  in  themselves,  and  likely  to  be  so  advantageous  to 
the  country,  that,  even  upon  this  account,  it  would  be  ungrateful  to 
demur  to  tnem.  The  appointment  of  Lord  Hardinge  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army  has  given  universal  satisfaction.  It  is  a  subject,  in- 
deed, of  congratulalion  to  the  country,  that  we  have  secured  the  services 
of  the  fittest  man — of  a  man  not  merely  distinguished  for  what  he  //<w 
done^  and,  therefore,  to  be  rewarded, — ^but,  also,  for  what  he  i>,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  selected.  However  desirous  we  may  be  to  see  past 
aerrices  rewarded;  however  intolerant  of  national  ingratitude;  we  would 
never  wish  that  the  mere  skeletons  of  past  activities  should  be  thrust 
into  high  and  responsible  office.  Lord  Hardinge  has  done  much.  He 
bad  earned  for  himself  a  niche  in  history  forty  year*  ago  ;  but  he  was 
then  a  ver^  young  man.     He  is  now,  in  all  essential  respects,  by  far  the 
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yoongeit  of  our  tarririi^  mUhanr  heroei.    He  is  «  diitmgiiitbed  tol- 
^Uer,«-^lant  and  skilfiil  in  the  field»  and,  at  the  aame  time^  an  eieel* 
lent  man  of  business.     With  great  natural  ▼iTacHy  and  mtMtj,  he 
combines  those  useful,  and  not  unheroic,  qualities,  industry  and  pens* 
▼erance.     He  is  as  pains-taking  in  execution,  as  he  is  prompt  in  ooneep* 
tion  ;  and  he  is~  thoroughly  consdentious.    It  is  no  small  matter,  thst 
the  great  quality  of  justice  should  be  conspicuous  in  the  character  of 
the  Commander-in-d^ief.     We  beUere  Lord  Hardinge  to  be^  all  io  all, 
a  just  man ;  with  as  few  prejudices  as  any  soldier  in  the  army.    AS 
branches  of  the  service  are  sure  to  be  equally  patronised  and  protedsd 
by  him ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  country  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  them  all     He  knows  the  Company's  any, 
too,  as  well  as  the  Queen's ;  and  it  is  a  happy  circumatance  that,  st 
such  a  period,  when  not  only  are  battles  to  be  fought,  but  perhapi 
armies  to  be  reorganised  in  India,  the  first  military  authority  is  tbi 
country  should  be  an  officer  of  such  wide  Indian  experience  and  fae 
Indian  reputation  as  Hbnby,  Lord  Haboinob. 


SABBATH  STILLNESS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
(From  the  Gerwian  <^  Sturm.) 

The  Angel  of  the  Sabbath-day 

Descends  on  white  wing  through  the  air  ; 

Faith's  fragrant  incense  to  convey. 
And  veil  or  chase  each  earthly  care. 

Ah  !  how  bloom  the  very  flowers 

Brighter  in  devotion's  beam  ! 
Where  the  trace  of  toils<nne  hours  ? 

Where  the  week-day*s  troubled  dream  ? 

Yes  !  the  woods  and  fields  rejoice. 

Sounding  forth  a  hymn  of  praise  : 
They  have  found  the  sweetest  voice. 

And  the  noblest  temple  raise  ! 

All  things  seem,  *mid  calm  repose. 

To  lift  a  Sabbath  song  on  high ; 
And  the  heart  rejoicing  glows 

At  the  scene  that  greeu  the  eye. 

See  !  to  church  the  pilgrims  press. 
With  pious  hearts  to  praise  and  pray  : 

Oh  !  do  thou  my  bosom  bless 
M'^ith  peace  like  thine,  blest  Sabbath^ay  ! 

Eta. 
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HOW  WE  TALKED  ABOUT  THE  BURMESE  WAR. 


Vnd  so  we  began  talking  about  the  Burraesse  war. 

We  were  a  Hltle  |)arty,  five  or  six  of  us,  in  the  smoking  rootn» — 
not  of  one  of  your  large  clubj*  in  Pall  Mall  or  St  James', —  but  of  a 
miniature  club^  proportioned  to  the  dimensions  of  its  locality,  in  one  of 
the  Channel  Islands.  I  will  not  say  which  of  the  group  it  was  ;  but 
it  waa  not  either  Alderney  or  Sark.  Now  the  Channel  IslanJi  are 
what  JohnBon,  the  Prince  of  Clubbisls,  would  call  '^  clubbable  "  places. 
They  are  easy*  leisurely,  far-nknte-hh  spots,  much  resorted  to  by  idle 
people  of  amall  incomes  ;  and  some,  at  all  events,  of  the  e.^senlials  of 
club  life  are  obtainable  at  rates  con  v  en  i  en  I  ly  low  for  attenuated  pursei. 
Wines,  spirits,  and  cigars  are  invitingly  cheap;  and  our  club,  being  of 
the  old-fashioned  Johnsonian  type^^the  type  Ben-Jonsonian  and  Sam- 
JohtisoQian,  for  the  great  dramatist  was  as  much  a  clubbist  as  the  great 
lexicographer,  and  few  better  ctub  regulations  are  to  be  found  than  the 
leffet  ccnmta/es  of  the  former,* — had  a  sociable,  convivial  character 
about  it,  and  needed  much  these  enjoyable  auxiliaries.  Our  members 
were  few,  and  they  knew  one  another;  and  there  was  never  any 
deficiency  of  *'  talk/' 

They  were  mostly  men  who  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world, — 
balf-pay  officers  in  the  Queen's  service,  or  on  the  retired  lissl  of  the 
East-Iodia  Company,  captains  of  trading-  ^hips  who  had  gone  their  last 
foyage, —  a  decayed  merchant  or  two,^and  some  whose  antecedents 
were  only  conjccturable.  We  had  an  author,  loo,  amongst  us.  At 
first  we  were  rather  shy  of  him,  thinking  that  be  might  exhibit  us  all, 
aome  day,  full  length  in  his  literary  portraits.  Besides,  we  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  sarcastic.  But  when  wc  came  to  know  him 
lietter — when  we  found  how  modest — and  yet,  withal,  how  genial  he 
wa«;  how  little  likely  he  was  ever  to  write  or  to  say  an  ill-natured  thing 
of  any  living  creature ;  when,  in  fact,  we  could  find  no  other  faiilt  in  him 
than  that  which  belonged  to  most  of  our  party,  and  of  which  most 
people  are  tolerant  in  the  Channel  Islands, — namely,  that  he  was  poor ; 
we  opened  ourselves  to  him,  and  acknowledged,  behind  his  back,  that  he 
wat  not  a  bad  fellow  after  all  He  would  cut  into  a  rubber  of  whist, 
when  he  was  wanted,  and,  when  he  was  not,  he  smoked  his  cheroot. 
quietly  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  whilst  he  pored  over  a  volume, 
which  he  brought  with  him  in  hia  pocket*  When  be  did  talk,  which 
waa  not  often,  he  talked  pleafianlly  and  well.  There  was  only  one 
member  of  the  club  (and  he  was  the  greatest  fool  among  us)  who 
would  not  have  cheerfully  acknowledged  his  superiority.  It  h  very 
certain  that  he  knew  more  than  all  the  rest  of  us  put  together. 

His  name  was  Maurice — at  least  by  that  name  1  purpose  to  designate 
him  here,  I  roust  not,  after  the  same  fashion,  describe  all  the  other 
members  of  our  club,  who  *^  began  talking  about  the  Burmese  war/*  or 
I  shall  have  no  space  to  tell  you  what  we  said.  One  was  a  Major 
Blaiendale,  a  retired  Company's  officer,  who  had  been  in  the  first  Bur- 
mese war.  Another  was  a  Captain  Clipper,  who  had  sMiilcd  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  had  picked  up  some  information  iu  the  course  of  his 

•  With  one  or  two  exceptional — Smokirg  waa  a  novelty  in  thosn  days,  and  in 
Rare  Ben**  creed  a  novel  at>ominndon. 
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Tojtges,  llioagh  no  gre^  amoaot  of  refinement  had  gathered  crutU- 
eeooftly  rooiid  kini*  A  foarth  n  as  an  old  queen's  officer,  on  half-pa/p  • 
little  mas  Tergiog  upon  three-^core.  Some  called  him  Mr. —  ttome 
Captain —  DaYiA.  He  was,  I  belle Te,  a  lieutenant.  He  bad  been  alt 
thitnigb  the  Peninsular  war,  and  had  grent  Feneration  for  ike  Dukt; 
dMN^,  some  said,  it  was  very  clear  that  al  odd  dmc^  he  let  out  a  pf»- 
fereoee  for  Moore,  under  whom  he  had  more  immediately  served,  and 
of  whom  he  bad  some  touching  anecdotes  to  relate.  He  was  not  far 
firom  the  hero  when  he  fell  I  believe  that  be  was  a  sergeant  9X  thta 
time,  and  bad  risen  from  the  ranks. 

So  we  began  talking  about  the  Burmese  war.  The  mail -packet  had 
cotne  in,  in  the  morning,  and  had  brought  the  contents  of  an  Indian 
budget.  There  was  generally  a  better  attendance  at  the  club  and  more 
talk  on  maU-days.  llus  evening  we  mus^tered  rather  strong.  It  had 
been  rainy  in  the  mornings  but  the  clouds  bad  cleared  away  in  tbf 
afternoon,  and  the  evening  invited  every  one  abroad* 

Major  Blaxendale  was  a  great  newspaper -reader  ;  and  he  was  a  graii 
smoker.  He  generally  appeared  in  both  characters  at  the  aanoe  Umei 
There  was  no  role  against  carrying  the  papers  up  into  the  rmnting 
room ;  indeed,  we  bad  but  few  rooms  (and  few  rules)  in  our  club^ 
ibe  smoking-room  was  the  most  important  in  the  house, — or  ral 
part  of  the  house,  for  we  only  rented  a  moiety  of  it.  it  was  m 
case  with  us,  that  when  the  wine  was  in  the  wit  was  out.  But  whan  the 
smoke  was  out  the  wit  was  in.  We  puffed  out  our  ideas  with  tbe  smoke, 
on  the  e/umo  dare  lucem  principle,  and  were  never  such  iUuminaii  ai 
when  we  could  not  see  a  yard  before  us. 

So  we  began  talking  about  the  Burmese  war.  Major  Blasiendale  led 
the  way,  *'  Well,"  he  said,  "  another  mall  from  India,  No  great  newt 
from  Burmah  yet.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  fighting  sea- 
son has  not  come.  When  it  has,  I  hope  we  shall  make  quick  work  of 
it     Id  such  a  country  as  this  delay  is  disaster." 

*'  Yes,"  I  said ;  "  pity  was  it  that  we  could  not  bring  the  wmr  to  a 
conclusion  in  a  single  campaign.'' 

"  We  never  could  do  that,'*  returned  the  major,  **  unless  we  com- 
menced it  precisely  at  the  right  moment,  and  set  about  it  precisely  in  the 
right  way." 

**  Times  and  seasons  are  not  always  under  our  control,"  interposed 
Captain  Clipper,  **any  more  than  wiods  and  tides,  I  should  have  caada 
better  voyages  all  my  life,  if  they  had  been." 

'*  I  dare  say  you  would/'  said  the  major.  ''  In  such  a  climate  as  this, 
though  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  it  is  fighting  weather 
all  the  year  round.  In  India  there  are,  with  certain  local  TanalkMis» 
three  distinct  seasons  in  the  year, — the  hot  season,  and  the  w«l  wmaOE^ 
and  the  cold  season.  In  the  irst,  if  you  go  to  war,  you  stand  a  cklttiot 
of  being  burnt  to  death;  and  in  the  second  of  being  drowned.  Tbs 
third  alone  is  fil  for  military  operations  ;  and  it  does  not  last  more  tbjm 
four  or  five  months.  If  you  want  to  finish  a  war  in  the  enemy's  eoJ 
at  a  dig  Lance  from  your  own  resources,  within  that  time,  you  must 
sharp  about  il,  I  can  tell  you.  We  were  not  able  to  do  it  in  our 
war  with  Burniali,  and  wc  have  not  accomplished  it  in  this,*' 

^  So  much  the  better  for  the  shipping  interests,^'  said  Captain  Clipper. 
-*It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good." 
**  There  is  nothing  like  leather,"  said  I.     *'  I  have  hoard  thai  what 
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you  call  the  '  shipping  interesU '  of  Calciilta,  benefited  bo  largely  by 
the  Udl  war,  that  they  hsve  been  clamorous  for  another  ever  since/' 

'*  But  now  ihey  have  got  it,"  said  Captain  Clipper,  **  they  are  not 
likely  to  make  very  much  out  of  it,  after  all.  Those  itiferna!  steamers, 
one  way  or  another,  are  eternally  cutting  jnto  the  legitimate  business  of 
the  flea.  Our  mercantile  marine  is  going  to  the  dogs,  under  the  baneful 
influence  of  these  puffing,  anorting»  smoking,  fire-ships  ;  these  floating 
tea-kettles,  about  which  people  make  fo  much  ado," 

*'  It  must  have  been  a  fine  time  for  ship-owners,"  said  the  major, 
f*  when  70.000/,  a  month  was  spent  on  transports  alone*     But  we  are 

l  likely  to  waste  our  lives  or  our  money  again,  as  we  did  a  quarter  of 
m  century  ago.     The  war  will  be  a  cheaper  one  in  all  respects.     Why, 

r,  in  the  last,  our  fighting  men  rotted  off  by  hundreds  like  sheep. 
Nothing  so  terrible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  inglorious,  waa  ever 
known,  Armies  have  perished  miserably  before  now,  but  they  have 
been  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  have  had  a  palpable  enemy  of  some  kind 
ia  combat.  Bat  here,  sir,  we  had  only  to  sit  down  and  die.  The  rot 
was  among  us.  More  than  half  of  our  European  troops  were  killed  by 
the  climate  and  the  commissariat  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  Of 
the  two  regiments  in  Arracan,  the  strength  of  which  little  exceeded 
1,000»  593  died  in  the  country  within  eight  months;  and  of  those  who 
quitted  it,  not  more  than  half  were  alive  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Thus 
three-fourths  perished  from  the  effects  of  the  climate.  In  Arracan  and 
Lower  Pegu  together,  3,000  European  soldiers  were  destroyed  by  the 
rot.*  The  loss  among  the  natives  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  was  ec|ually 
large  in  proportion  to  the  numbers.  It  was  not  the  climate  alone  that 
destroyed  the  Rangoon  force.  Hundreds  were  poisoned  by  unwhole^ 
provisions  ;  putrid  meat  and  rotten  biscuits  were  served  out  to 
whilst  they  were  encamped  in  miatimatic  marshes.  It  was  enough 
to  destroy  men  of  iron.    Flesh  and  blood  could  not  stand  against  it  at  all/' 

"  We  are  managing  better  now/*  I  remarked. 

**  Yes,*'  said  the  major,  "our  troops  at  Rangoon  now  seem  to  be  as 
healthy  and  as  happy  as  in  any  Indian  cantonment.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  climate  of  Lower  Pegu  is  not  a  bad  climate.  But  it  is  an  unhealthy 
thing,  anyhow,  to  eat  rotten  meat,  and  to  be  up  to  your  kness  in  water 
all  day.  Our  troops  arc  healthy  now  at  Rangoon  because  they  are  living 
in  houses,  built  for  the  occasion,  which  protect  them  alike  against  the 
falling  rains  and  the  rising  damps ;  and  because  good  food  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  keep  out  bad  air/' 

'*  I  think  1  saw  in  the  paper,"  said  the  old  half-pay  lieutenant^  now 
breaking  in  for  the  first  time,  as  he  threw  away  the  stump  of  his  cigar, 
which  he  had  smoked  down  to  a  perilous  point  of  proximity  to  his  lips, 
"  ibat  they  are  building  a  theatre  there.** 

I  saw  that,"  said  I ;  **  but  I  did  not  see  that  they  are  building  a 
church." 

*^  Setting  aside,'*  returned  the  major,  "  the  comparison  you  suggest,  it 
seems  to  be  a  good  idea  that  of  building  a  theatre  at  Rangoon.  After 
the  evils  of  bad  climate  and  bad  food,  there  is  not  one  more  destructive 
than  inactivity.  A  season  of  protracted  idleness  is  often  fatal  alike  to 
\he phytique  and  fnorak  of  a  force.  The  mind  flags,  the  spirits  droop; 
the  moral  roan  becomes  altogether  unhealthy  for  want  of  exercise.    The 

•  Se«  CoJonel  TuUrtch's  tmtistical  rettirns,  quoted  by  Profcwor  Wil*ftn  in  tls** 
Notcn  t4»  his  *"  Nnrrntive  <»f  the  Bumiene  War." 
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reaction  is  always  dangerous.  Anything,  therefore,  which  occupies  iW 
mind,  which  keeps  up  a  gentle  excitement,  has  a  salutary  effect  both 
upon  the  health  and  discipline  of  an  army.  Napoleon,  you  know,  cir- 
ried  a  troupe  of  players  with  him  to  Moscow.  He  knew  that  amuse- 
ment was  essential  to  his  trqppa.  We  do  not  study  the  matter  half 
enough  in  England  or  in  India.  But  experience  has  taught  us,  thattbf 
worst  dangers  of  a  war  are  either  those  which  follow  its  completion,  of 
arise  during  those  seasons  of  suspended  activity  which  occur  mid-wif 
in  the  course  of  a  campaign." 

Here  our  author,  who,  up  to  this  time,  had  heen,  more  «w>,  poring 
over  his  book,  laid  it  down  on  his  knees,  smoked  with  a  little  tnoff 
vigour,  and  began  to  pay  attention  to  the  discourse.  He  thought  that 
it  was  getting  interesting.  The  major  was  a  clear-headed  raan,  ami  (t 
great  authority  among  us,  on  military  questions,  which  drew  him  out  ia  I 
considerable  force. 

"  So  far  they  have  done  well/'  he  continued  ; — "  that  is,  if  we  hivt 
not  done  much,  we  have  not  suffered  much.  Wo  have  two  enemiw  U> 
contend  against  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  if  we  can  beat  the  o©i, 
you  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  make  short  work  of  the  other.  Th« 
Burmese  are  a  nation  easily  to  be  beaten.  We  are  always  rather  la© 
much  in  the  habit  of  undervaluing  our  enemies;  but  really,  without 
undervaluing  these  fellows,  we  may  set  them  dovra  as  very  contemp- 
tible soldiers,  even  behind  their  own  stockades.  We  did  sustain  fOiDe 
slight  casual  disasters  during  the  last  war,  but  none  of  these  were  itin* 
butable  to  the  gallantry,  or  the  skill  of  the  enemy ;  and  duriog  the 
quarter  of  a  century  which  has  elapsed  since  our  last  contest,  the  mili* 
tary  resources  of  the  country  have  not  by  any  means  increased.  Oft 
the  other  hand  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  Burmese  army  is  nrndi 
less  formidable  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  last  war.  It  is  niiinly 
composed  of  raw  levies,  totally  incompetent  to  make  any  stand  igiifiil 
our  disciplined  troops.  Our  military  successes  are,  therefore,  as  certain 
as  though  they  had  been  already  achieved,** 

**  With  lis,"  said  the  little  half-pay  lieutenant,  "  the  least  difficulty  of 
all  consists  in  beating  the  enomy  in  the  field.  We  can  always  do  tkit 
whether  our  enemy  has  a  white  face  or  a  black  one,  whether  he  dresat* 
in  cotton  or  wool.  The  real  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  coateod 
in  an  enemy's  country  are  those  of  which  only  soldiers  t^ike  account.  1 
often  hear  civilians  talking  about  the  best  means  of  finishing  a  cam* 
paign,  as  though  a  general  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fight  the  en«HiJ| 
and  beat  them.  But  troops  are  not  to  be  moved  hither  and  thither  li^ 
the  pieces  on  a  chess-board, — your  knights  and  bishops  and  pawni 
not  require  to  be  fed,  neither  do  they  suffer  from  exposure  to  the  rl 
mate.  But  there  are  contingencies  to  which,  unfortunately,  large  h< 
of  flesh-and'blood  troops  are  subject.  And  I  have  bc»en  thtnki 
whether  the  Burmese,  disinclined  to  meet  us  boldly  on  the  field  or  cvei* 
behind  their  own  stockades,  may  not  see  the  expediency  of  carrying  oo 
another  kind  of  warfare — may  not  leave  the  country  to  fight  it  out  for 
itself,  and  retire  as  we  advance,  laying  waste  everything  before  tfaco. 
This  is  the  right  way  to  meet  an  invader,  as  Napoleon  learnt  to  hi«  tmC 


This  was  one  of  the   longest  speeches  that  we  had  ever  heard  is 
from  the  lips  of  the  little  old  man,  whose  nature  it  was  to  giv*  out  Jw 
opinions,  whenever  he  expressed  them,   in  a  brief  emph^ic 
ttid,  therefore,  it  attracted  more  than  common  attentioQ.     Ind«cd,  ] 
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was  well  eo  the  (KiiDt,  and  our  great  authority,  the  major,  did  not  reply 
without  due  consideration. 

After  a  pause,  a  few  preparatory  puffs  of  his  Manilla,  and  a  aip  or 
two  of  his  cold  brandy -and -water,  he  responded  in  due  time,  but  not 
with  his  wonted  confidence,  **  Why,  the  fact  is,*you  see,  that  the  Bur- 
mese itve  under  a  despotic  goTernmenl,  and  that  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  much  patriotism  among  them.  There  may  be  personal  galiantry 
and  individual  devotedness,  as  were  manifested  m  the  Chinese  wan 
The  Tartar  warriors,  when  they  could  not  hold  out  any  longer  against 
the  advances  of  the  outside  barbarians,  maasacred  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  immolated  themselvea.  But  they 
durst  not  have  carried  tins  out  upon  a  larger  scale.  They  never  thought 
of  netting  fire  to  their  cities,  or  of  destroying  the  resources  of  the  8ur- 
ToundiDg  country.  The  selfishness  of  an  absolute  monarch  is  not 
liJcely  to  countenance  tiuch  proceedings ;  and,  moreover^  he  is  seldom 
cognisant  of  the  real  state  of  the  danger  that  ihreatenn  him.  The  sove- 
reign and  the  people  are  not  one.  There  ta  no  real  nationality  in  the 
case.  Now,  the  Burmese  know  very  well  how  to  annoy  an  advancing 
I  enemy.  ^Hiey  know  that  we  want  labour*— that  we  want  men  to  carry 
our  supplies,  to  build  huts  for  our  troops,  and  so  on — so  they  drive  the 
\  people  before  them,  and  make  a  clear  sweep  of  the  country.  They  may, 
too^  carry  off  or  destroy  any  supplies  that  are  likely  to  fall  into  our 
hands;  but  any  grand  national  movement,  like  that  of  the  Russians 
when  Napoleon  advanced  upon  Moscow,  is  far  beyond  the  energies  of  a 
people  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  an  absolute  monarchi  who  is  little 
likely  to  sympathise  with  such  a  demonstration.  Ignorant  of  the  real 
amount  of  danger  that  threatened  him,  he  is  far  more  likely  to  tell  his 
people  to  expel  the  intrudtrs,  or  ask  thera  why  they  had  not  destroyed 
Its  all,  than  to  counsel  any  ineaaure  for  our  annihilation  involving  tem- 
!  {lomry  and  local  sacrifices  on  a  large  scale,  which  may  even  touch  roy- 
alty itself*  But  one  cannot  speculate,  with  any  confidence,  on  the 
proceedings  of  such  a  people.  The  probability  is  that,  up  to  this 
time,  the  monarch  himself  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  danger  which 
threatens  him.  Truth  travels  slowly  in  that  direction.  The  officers  of 
the  army  and  the  court  are  equally  interested  in  its  exclusion  from  the 
royal  ears.  A  writer  in  "  The  Times,*'  the  other  day,  alluded  to  a  cir- 
cumstance which  I  know  to  be  an  absolute  fact  When  Proroe  was 
captured,  in  the  last  war,  letters  were  found  in  the  stockades,  ordering 
white  slaves  to  be  sent  up  for  the  use  of  the  Ava  ladies.  Such  is  the  igno- 
rance of  the  court;  and  it  is  only  under  the  pressure  of  a  general  re4M>gni- 
lion  of  danger  on  the  part  alike  of  the  governing  and  the  governed,  that 
\  any  great  national  movement  is  likely  to  be  made.  We  are  more  likely 
only  to  encounter  opposition  In  detail — to  be  met  with  spasmodic  efforts 
of  a  loc^l  and  incidental  character  j  no  grand,  comprehensive,  well- 
organised  scheme  for  our  expulsion  and  extermination*  I  suppose  that 
our  troops  will  come  here  and  there  upon  a  few  stockades,  which  will 
I  go  down  before  ua  like  cobwebs ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  when 
I  we  approach  the  capital,  the  barbarian  monarch,  panic- struck  and 
[paralysed,  will,  instead  of  suing  for  terms  as  some  anticipate,  betake 
Jiimself  ignominiously  to  flight.  This  will  perplex  and  embarrass  us, 
)  ta  we  do  not  wish  to  confiscate  his  dominions,  if  such  a  measure  can 
'  with  safety  be  avoided.  The  punishment  may  be  well  deserved,  but  in 
inflicting  it,  maybe  we  shall  severely  punish  ourselves.*' 
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**  But,"  meekly  BUggested  ihc  Peninsular  veteran,  as  be  quietljr 
ligbied  another  cigar» ''  how  are  we  to  reach  Ava  ?  At  far  m  1  cMi 
understand  the  matter,  there  are  two  ways  to  the  Burii»eie  eipQial,  one 
up  the  river  and  the  other  over  the  hills." 

"  That 's  it,"  returned  the  major,  in  a  patronising  too©  of  rotcm  ;  **  w« 

Qiay  go  up  to  Ava  from  Rangoon,  along  the  line  of  the  Irrawaddj  rWer ; 

or,  slarting  from  the  Arracao  side,  we  may  cniaa  the  frontier  hills,  and 

id^ceod  into  the  low  country  at  a  point  only  a  few  marches   from  Um 

pitaL     Both  routes  have  their  advocates,  but,  judging  by  present  ap- 

Ifeuranees,  the  former  is   the  Une  which  will  be   taken    by   Godwin 'i 

ttfoopa.     I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  it  is  the  best." 

"  Depend  upon  it  that  it  is  though,"  interrupted  Captain  Clipper^  villi 
miething  of  an  oath.  "  If  you  start  from  Rangoon,  you  can  briaf 
^4own  all  your  carriage  and  all  your  supplies  by  water.  You  cannot 
want  a  better  road  than  that  between  Rangoon  and  Calcutta  along  tbr 
great  high  seas/* 

*'  Nor  a  more  expensive  one/*  returned  the  major.  **  The  road  is  not 
the  Wst  in  the  world  for  the  transit  of  elephants  and  bullocks,  llie 
tonnage  they  consume  is  no  tri6e,  when  it  comes  to  be  counted  up  and 
p^d  for.  Starting  from  the  Arracan  aide  you  may  bring  your  cattle  up  by 
land,  and  as  the  march  will  be  a  much  shorter  one,  you  will  not  reqitint 
%o  many  beasts  of  burden  for  the  carriage  of  your  supplies.  In  fact,  tbit 
route  is  the  shorter  and  the  cheaper,  if  it  be  not  the  easier  of  the  twot** 
**  This,  I  suppose/*  said  I,  "  is  the  route  by  the  Aeng  pase,  whidh  ii 
advocated  so  strenuously  by  a  writer  in  *  The  Times/  *' 

**  Yet ;  and  I  agree  with  him/'  said  the  major,  "  in  hts  eettniale  of 
the  advantages  of  that  route*  He  has  reproduced  the  principal  arga* 
ments  which  were  brought  forward  in  1 839,  when  a  rupture  with  Bar- 
mah  was  anticipated,  and  bos  supported  them  by  a  comprehensive  detail 
of  the  information  which  was  then  collected.  But  I  have  heard  it 
said,  that  he  has  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account  the  advantages  to  bt 
derived  from  the  application  of  steam-power  to  this  particular  kind  of 
warfare.  We  are  stronger,  in  this  respect,  than  we  were  when  we  \»i 
talked  of  a  conflict  with  Bunmah,  but  even  then  there  were  writers- 
men  of  experience,  too^ — who  believed  that  the  best  course  would  be  to 
send  a  steam  flotilla  up  the  Irrawaddy,  and  seize  the  capital  by  a  coa/>- 
de^maiu,  I  was  reading  the  other  day,  a  paper  on  Burmese  affiiin, 
signed  '  Jos.  Smith,*  written  about  this  time,  from  which  I  made  au  ex> 
tract,  which  J  have  got  In  my  pocket-book,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you  : — 

**  To  seiwj  the  capital  by  a  c9Hp-de-main  may  uppear  at  first  »t|fht  toa 
a  acibotne,  but  in  fact  It  would  be  attended  with  far  less  risk  tbati  sueb 
i^s  geo«niUy  are,  and  moit  afduredly  wEili  far  leu  dnager  thafi  a  tedtoos 
thriM^  the  country.  The  river  Irrawaddy  offers  facilities  to  the  punge  of  a 
steaiii.fl4>tilla  Into  the  he&rt  of  the  kingdom  which  are  met  with  in  no  oih^ 
iHitintry ;  the  ttream  at  the  lowest  is  auffidontly  deep  to  admit  any  of  th«  MaMi^ 
vo^eb  employed  ou  our  Hv«rs  in  Bengal,  and  iu  channels  and  dangers  mxm  ktiowa 
to  all  the  people  who  live  on  it«  banks.  The  diitaoce  from  Raajgoon  to  Arm  U 
aliout  iive  hundr^  miles,  and  there  is  not  one  fort  or  a  ahigle  piece  of  cannon  t<ibe 
found  the  whole  way,  nor  any  cover  for  amhuscadcw,  excepting  at  two  apota  imtn#- 
dUtely  above  Prome,  but  which  eould  l>e  of  no  terrice  to  the  enemy,  unarmed  ai 
lli«y  are,  and  terrified  as  thev  would  be  by  the  apparitKin  of  tucfa  an  uneKpeelvi 
fefoe.  The  eapeditiAn  ifaould  oonaiat  entirely  of  Eunipeanv  mostly  of  ATttUafTi 
It  ^ould  be  oonTeyed  in  iteam-veiaels,  provisioued  fur  thirty  days,  and  with  d^at 
dayii*  fuel.  It  tbiiuld  halt  at  Donnobne  one  day,  at  Meayday  one  day,  and  at 
Mimboo  one  day,  to  procure  luppliea;  it  uiulrl  cut  fuel  at  varioui  uUoea  on  tbt 
*muks,  but  particularly  bolween  Peringuyu  and  Meayday  ^  It  tboukt 
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violence,  ftctd  nroicl  atl  nlFaln  trith  ihv  Burman^,  who  may  be  expected  to  ditpute 
iu  patiage  at  Protne,  Meayday,  Pa^hm,  and  KhyoiiktAbou.  The  JloHlla  should 
klwmys  draw  up  for  the  night  alove  the  town »,  at  the  dietaiice  of  thn>e  or  four 
mftes ;  the  main  object  of  the  cymmaiider,  whieh  he  thoulcl  aiway»  have  before 
him,  should  b«  hii  earlieit  possible  arrival  at  the  capital ,  he  should  not  tufTer 
lumveU  to  he  delayed  a  moment  by  frieudly  offers  or  deputations^  for  the  object  of 
both  would  be  to  gain  time*  The  expedition  would  easily  reach  Ava  in  twenty 
daya,  and  luppoaing  that  a  despatdi-l^wt  left  Rangoon  with  the  iutelligciire  the 
aame  day  aa  the  fleet,  all  the  efforts  uf  the  beat  rowers  in  the  conn  tn' could  not 
i  the 


heiQ  to  carry  the  news  to  the  Court  in  le^s  than  eight  days,  Thi5  uumlH^r 
of  veetelfl  and  troops  I  have  purposely  avfjided  ^peakttig  of,  because  my  estimaie 
would  be  considered  too  low  -  but  I  know  tliut  were  the  force  ever  so  sniall^  the 
consternation  of  the  Court  and  the  people  wt*uld  deprive  them  of  the  power  of 
taking  measures  for  their  own  protection :  the  former  would  seud  commisajfmen 
with  lair  words  and  large  promties,  to  persuade  the  expedition  to  return  to  Ran. 
gooo,  and  the  latter  would  »tand  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  mute  amazement)  or 
perhape  raise  the  cry  that  the  sacred  prediction  was  at  length  fulfilled  tii  tlie  arrival 
of  the  Sekya-men,"  * 

**  Thank  you,**  said  the  little  Peninsular  man,  "  There  may  b©  some 
truth  in  it ;  but  the  scheme  reads  very  much  like  a  civilian's," 

**  A  land-lubber's,"  added  Captain  Clipper  ;  "  it  was  not  written  by  a 
sailor,  1 11  swear," 

"  It  is  not  so  bad,  for  all  that/*  said  the  major  ;  "  there  is  some  sense 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  outline  is  good  enough ;  but  I  doubt  the 
details.  The  eipedition  would  never  get  up  to  Ava  in  twenty  days.  It 
could  not  get  up  at  all  in  the  season  most  favourahle  to  subsequent 
operations.  I  do  not  know  precisely  how  many  steamers  could  he  now 
taken  to  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy,  la  I8:i9,  when  the  Government 
of  India  took  stock  of  their  available  resources,  they  found  that  without 
suspending  the  river  traffic  between  Calcutta  and  the  Upper  Provinces 
of  India,  no  more  than  sijt  steamers  could  be  employed  in  these  raiUtary 
operations.  It  was  calculated,  at  this  time,  that  the  entire  force  could 
not  be  conveyed  to  its  destination  in  less  than  two  months.  Frequent 
delays  would  be  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  collecting  fuel  on  the  river 
banks.  Double  the  number  of  steamers  may  be  available  now — but 
in  one  sense,  at  least,  the  greater  the  number  the  greater  the  difficulty, 

**  Yes/*  said  Captain  Clipper,  **  that 's  how  it  is  ;  the  advantages  of 
iteam.  Why,  you  must  fill  your  vessels  with  fuel  instead  of  with  stores^, 
— and  how  much  can  you  carry  a^fter  all?  " 

**  Why/'  returned  the  major,  ''  I  know  that  when  these  calculations 
were  made,  on  the  occasion  of  the  anticipated  rupture  in  1 839^  it  wa» 
said  that  the  steamers  could  only  carrj*  coal  for  sixty  hours  each  ;  and 
that  they  would  be  obliged  to  collect  fuel  as  they  proceeded.  However 
we  shall  soon  see  lo  what  uses  our  steam  flotilla  can  be  really  turned. 
Of  the  advances  by  the  Aeng  pass  1  see  no  chance.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  projected,  although  after  the  last  war  everybody,  from  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell  downwards,  declared  that  we  should  make  short  work  of 
a  second  conflict,  now  that  we  had  Arracan  for  a  starting  paint,  and  had 
explored  the  road  by  the  Aeug  pass,  and  over  the  mountains  to  the 
Irrawaddy  at  Serabeghwin/' 

**  Over  the  mountains,*'  here  struck  in  the  little  Peninsular  man, — 
"  difficult  country,  loo,  as  I  see  it  described,  even  by  the  advocate  of 
ihe  route  in  *  The  Times.'  Now,  the  great  thing  is,  wheu  you  send 
troops  over  a  difficult  mout»taiiious  country*  is  to  have  a  general  at  the 
head  of  rhcm  who  understands  mountain- warfare.  Now^  if  we  had 
*  Aiiatic  Journal  for  1  n4 1 . 
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another  Moore,  sir, — of  all  our  generab.  Sir  John  Moore  bc«t  oi 
Hood  moun  lain -warfare.  See  what  he  did  in  St.  Lucia.  Tbew  wii  u 
unhealthy  ctimate  and  a  difficult  country  ;  yet  his  troops  aafiered  tittle 
by  disease,  and  he  achieved  great  military  succeas.  He  had  ma  txye^ 
rienced  medical  officer,  Robert  Jackson,  at  his  elbow^  aud  he  was  vi»e| 
otiongh  to  profit  by  his  counsels.  The  same,  too,  in  the  Pesiimla;] 
there,  again^  he  showed  hi:^  fitness^  for  this  particular  kind  of  aervice,  at 
Souchet  did  on  the  part  of  the  enemy*  But  where  can  we  find  i 
men  to  lead  our  troops  over  rocky  mountains  into  an  enemy  •  ooiiiiti]r« 
and  to  ensure  their  success  ?  *' 

"  Why,"  said  the  major,  "  our  Indian  officers  have  had,  of  late  years, 
some  lessons  in  mountain-warfare,  that  are  not  likely  to  be  ihrciwa 
away.  I  do  not  know  that  any  operations  could  have  beeo  more  skil- 
fully or  mora  successfully  conducted,  than  the  advance  upon  Canbul,  ia 
184^,  under  Sir  George  Pollock,  He  lost  few  men,  and  no  baggage; 
and  lie  always  beat  the  enemy  on  the  sides  of  their  own  bills.  I  should 
have  no  fear  of  the  results,  if  our  troops  were  sent  uuder  such  a  tnao; 
but  you  may  depend  upon  it,  sir,  that  they  will  all  be  sent  up  the  line  of 
thelrrawaddy.  Well,  whatever  way  they  go»  they  will  beat  the  eaenij, 
— only  one  way  is  shorter,  cheaper,  and  more  decisive  than  the  other** 

"  Victory  is  certain,*'  here  chimed  in  the  author,  who,  up  to  this 
point,  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conversation.  **  There  is  little  or  no 
doubt  of  our  full  miiilary  success.  But  I  remember  that  it  was  said — 
and  prophetically,  too — by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  I  believe,  with 
reference  to  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  that  our  difficulties  would  com- 
mence where  our  military  successes  ended.  And  the  same  may  be  pre* 
dicated  of  this  second  Burmese  war.  Already  we  are  beginning  to  talk 
of  *  annexation/  We  are  to  annex,  it  is  said,  the  great  provinces  of 
Pegu  to  the  Company's  territories.  The  Company  do  not  want  FegiU 
I  give  thorn  credit  for  the  moderation  they  profess.  They  have  alwcj» 
set  tht'ir  faces  Bteadfastly  agaiui^t  the  extension  of  their  empire;  the^ 
have  desired,  and  they  have  endeavoured,  to  consolidate  tL  Their 
aspirations  have  been  all  after  peace ;  and  yet  they  hare  eootinuallf 
been  engaged  in  war.  Theirs  is  not  that  hoUownesa  of  professioo^ 
which  characterised  the  peaceful  demonstrations  of  Lord  Ellenboroitght 
wlicf  inscribed  Pijx  Asia;  restUuta  on  a  medal,  and  immediately  be^o  to 
make  war  upon  Sindh,  The  Company  did  not  want  Sindh,  would  rather  i 
not  have  had  it,  if  it  could  have  been  honourably  and  justly  acquired  | 
for  them  ;  and,  now  acquired  as  it  has  been  by  violence  and  injustice,  it 
is  a  *  thorn  in  the  flesh.*  I  honour  Lord  Jocelyn  for  his  recent  noble  ' 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  fallen  Ameers*  i  see  that  we  have  his 
printed  speech  on  the  table  below  ;  it  is  well  worth  reading.*** 

**  1  heard  him  make  it,  sir/*  said  the  major.     **  It  is  the  speech  of  an 
honest  and  an  able  man.     1  am  glad  to  see  such  men  devoting  them-^ 
selves  to  the  study  of  Indian  a^alrs*     We  want  more  of  such  men.     ll  ^ 
iti  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times,  sir, — for  India  I  mean, — ^when  youthful 
members  of   the  aristocracy »  such  men    as   Lord   Jocelyn   and    Lord 
Stanley,  betake  themselves  to  the  study  of  that  great  subject,  not  merely  j 
in   books,  though  much   is  to  be  learnt  from  them,  but  on  the  spui, ' 
among  the  people;  seeiug  with  their  own  eyes,  judging  for  themselTes» 
and  bringing  the  local  experience  thus  accfuired  to  bear  upon  the  after* 

•  Spwsdj  of  Vi»ci>uui  Jfxelyn^  M.P.,  on  tlie  €««•  of  the  Atnaen  of  LTpptr 
Sjitilh  i  with  an  Appandix.    Secimd  edition.     Smith,  fikler,  and  Co. 
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work  of   European   statesmandibip.     I  ctrluk  their   healths,   Bir,  in  my 
hram/^-paunee.     But  you  were  speaking  of  the  annexation  of  Pegu/' 

•♦  I  was  observing/'  said  Mr,  Maurice,  *Hhat,  oj^posed  us  the  Com- 
pany are  to  territorial  aggrandisement^  they  will  in  all  probability  be 
forced  into  the  annexation  of  Pegu,  After  what  has  already  takeu 
place  in  that  direction,  it  is  poBsible  that  the  protection  of  the  inha- 
bitanta  against  the  vengeance  and  cruelty  of  the  Burmese,  may  be 
advanced  as  a  legitimate  preteitt  for  the  immediate  amputation  of  that 
Jimb  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava.  if  not,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  taken 
in  lieu  of  a  money-payment  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  war.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  such  a  transfer  would  be  far  more  righteous  than  the 
appropriation  of  Sindh.  Indeed,  there  h  no  lack  of  justiticatory  argu- 
ment in  support  of  such  a  measure.  But  there  is  little  to  be  said  for  it 
on  the  Bcore  of  expediency*  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  it  to  be  almost 
an  impoaaibthty,  if  once  we  begin  the  work  of  annexation,  to  stop  short 
at  the  confines  of  Pegu.  The  whole  of  the  Burmese  empire  must  be 
Ided  to  our  Indian  dominions.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  stop  short 
oi  this.  The  Pegu  frontier,  in  point  of  fact,  would  be  no  frontier  at  alL 
A  line  of  jungly  country,  very  favourable  to  the  desultory  operations  of 
the  Burmci»e,  and  very  unfavourable  to  our  own,  would  invite  them  to 
constant  border  forays,  and  we  should  soon  be  com  pel  led,  ^  in  self- 
defence' — the  old  story! — to  deprive  our  turbulent  neighbours  of  the 
wer  to  work  us  further  annoyance.  We  shall  be  driven,  for  our  own 
curity,  not  merely  to  dismember,  but  to  annihilate  the  Burmese  em- 
re.  But  we  do  not  want  Burmah  any  more  than  we  want  Pegu,  We 
shall  find  it  a  burdensome  possession*  I  have  heard  it  said  that,  forty 
years  hence,  Pegu,  if  it  now  passes  into  our  liands^,  will  be  the  richest 
province  of  the  Indian  empire.  Under  proper  management,  its  fertility, 
it  is  said,  is  inexhaustible.  But,  unfortunately,  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  make  present  sacrifices,  in  the  hope  of  realising  prospective  benefits. 
At  the  other  extremity  of  our  Indian  empire  we  have  a  newly -acquired 
province — once  a  great  integral  kingdom— only  wanting  a  present  out- 
^^  lay  of  Company's  coin  to  develop  latent  resources,  and  to  fructify,  a 
^^L  hundred* fold,  after  a  few  years,  in  the  shape  of  national  prosperity  of 
^^m  the  most  remunerative  kind.  But  our  exigencies  compel  us  to  deny 
I  that,  which  our  judgments  would  fain  yield,  to  the  Punjab.  The  state 
J  of  our  treasury  will  not  suffer  us  to  make  the  necessary  advances,  cer- 

I  tain  as  we  may  be  of  large  prospective  returns.  How  can  we  afford 
^^.  to  manure  Pegu,  whilst  the  Punjab  is  still  languishing  for  want  of  the 
^^Bsame  nutriment?  Every  newly  acquired  province,  for  a  certain  number 
^^H  af  yearp,  more  or  less  according  to  its  natural  productiveuessi  is  a  drain 
^^■upoo  the  treasury  of  India < — upon  the  treasury  which  is  recruited  from 
^^H  the  resources  of  the  older,  long-settled  districts.  And  so  it  always 
^^B  happens,  that  just  as  we  are  beginning  to  think  of  carrying  out  mea- 
eures  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue-yielding  parts  of  the  country 
— of  spending,  in  fact,  their  own  money  on  these  old  provinces^  some 
new  tracts  of  country  are  unhappily  thrust  into  our  hands,  and  there  is 
a  necessary  diversion  of  the  treasure  so  appropriated  into  less  legitimate 
and  productive  channels.  Every  acquisition  of  new  territory  retards  the 
internal  improvement  of  the  old,  and  is,  therefore,  a  curse  to  the  country/* 
•*  If  we  take  the  Burmese  empire  into  our  own  hands,  there  must  be 
an  augmentation  of  the  army,"  said  the  major.  **  And  it  will  extend 
our  commerce,*'  said  the  captain,  *'  and  employ  more  shipping.** 


**  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that/*  said  the  authon  **  ExtensioQ  of  entprt 
and  extenHiOD  of  conitnerce  are  not  neceasarily  connected  with  cidi 
other.  Indeed,  our  best  fields  of  commerce  have  lain  in  directions 
where  we  have  had  no  empire.  The  China  trade  flourished  when  wt 
had  not  an  inch  of  territory  in  the  whole  celestial  empire.  I  am  seep* 
tical  of  the  commercial  henefits  which  would  result  from  the  annexatioo 
of  Pegu.  And  I  do  not  see  its  political  advantages.  It  appesrs  to 
me,  that  it  would  lead  to  endless  embarrasitmeots,  and  eventtiallj  propr) 
as  still  further  onward  and  onward^  until  our  dominions  have  reached  a 
point  of  cxtensiveness  heyond  which  there  is  nothing  hut  dtsintegratioo 
and  decay*  Heaven  knows,  indeed,  where  we  shall  stop — ^perhapt,  onlj 
at  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  further  we  endeavour  to  penetrate  Into  tbt 
future  of  all  the  ^eat  Eastern  States,  the  more  profound  is  the  interot 
of  the  subject.  There  is  an  unlimited  snggestiveness  about  it.  TTie 
Burmese  empire  already  totters — the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  empin 
has  long  been  jeopardised-  The  Japan  empire  is  threatened  by  the 
oavies  of  the  United  States,  It  seems  likely,  though  none  of  us  maj 
live  to  see  it,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  cover  the  whole  of  tho>e 
romantic  Eastern  countries,  whose  fabulous  wealth,  two  centuries  ag^ 
stirred  the  hearts  of  the  Merchants  of  London,  and  impelled  them  to 
send  out  their  argosies  in  search  of  the  produce  of  the  Great  Indk% 
the  Spice- Islands,  and  Cathay.  The  greatest  fact,  judged  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  results,  in  the  entire  history  of  the  world,  is  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  expansion  of  iheir  empit^ 
has  been  a  magnificent  illustration  of  the  great  truth,  **  L'homme  pro- 
pose; Dieu  dispose."  The  dominions  of  the  East  India  Companf 
have  extended  themselves  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  borders  of 
Afghanistan  and  Cashmere — from  the  hanks  of  the  Indus  to  the  bankjt 
of  the  Irrawaddy,  in  spile  of  the  moderation  of  the  East  India  Com^ 
pany,  and  their  sincere  efforts  to  prevent,  from  time  to  tiroe^  the  ex 
sion  of  an  empire  which  long  ago  they  believed  to  be  overgroi 
There  arc  some  writers  who  still  speak  of  the  aggressive  **  system 
the  Company.  But  they  have  mistaken,  designedly  or  undesignedly^ 
the  will  of  Providence  for  the  system  of  the  Company.  If  we  are  m 
compelled  to  take  Pegu — or  the  entire  Burmese  empire — who  ean 
it  to  the  account  of  the  aggressiveness  of  the  Company? — The  Com; 
do  not  want  Pegu^^ — do  not  want  Bunxiah — would  much  rather  be 
out  them.  They  have  no  greed  after  these  territories^ — they  did 
plunge  willingly  into  this  war.  If  there  was  anything  in  the 
against  which  they  devoutly  prayed  for  protection,  it  was  a  second 
mese  war.  But  God  is  stronger  than  the  Company- — ^All  this  ext 
sion  of  empire — ^this  diffusion  over  new  countries  of  the  Anglo-Sax( 
race,  is  a  part  of  a  **  system  "  much  more  hold  and  comprehensive  ll 
any  that  has  ever  had  its  origin  in  Leaden  hall  Street,  or  any  other 
human  bureatt^^ 


om* 


^*'  There  *s  a  divinity  that  ihapen  our  ends, 
Rough -lie  w  them  how  we  may/* 


I  could  not  hear  any  more— I  was  very  sorry  to  leave ;  but  there  « 
no  help  for  It^ — 1  heard  the  clock  strike  eight — and  I  had  an  appoint 
ment  to  keep — ^l  knew  my  wife  was  waiting  tea.  Perhaps,  as  events 
'*''rth6r  develop  themselves,  1  shall  again  be  able  to  tell  you  /lav  let 
Cf/  ahaut  the  Burmese  H'ar, 


I 
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TuRRB  »  nothing  so  apparently  ea»y  for  every  one  to  arrive  at  and 
pourtiay,  and  yet  bo  ioipossible  to  obtain,  as  a  genuine  pietiire  of  private 
and  domeaiie  life.  For  the  preient,  one  scarcely  prizes  such  a  thmg^  it  ib 
M  oominoii-plaG«i  so  universal.  But  have  the  private  ilomestrc  life  of 
one  century  or  age  daguerreotypcd  for  the  con  tempi  at  ion  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  century  after — this  makes  a  chff-d^ceucre.  Novels  do  not 
do  this,  or  have  not  done  it.  Does  Fielding  give  a  true  picture  of  his 
ag^  ?  i  hope  and  l>elieve  not.  Does  Richardson  ?  We  know  he  does 
not.  Does  Smollett  ?  A  smile  must  answer.  The  memoirs  of  great 
people  tell  but  the  libels  of  the  great,  and  these  are  told  discreetly. 
Even  amidst  the  ocean  of  French  memoirs,  how  few  are  there  that  give  a 
faithful  and  interesting  sketch  of  private  and  domestic  life  ?  Marmontel 
is  channing,  but  his  autobiography  savours  of  the  pastoral.  Rousseau  is 
abominable.  We  have  in  record  the  life  of  a  soldier,  that  of  a  courtier, 
of  a  lawyer,  of  the  artist  and  goldsmith^  as',  in  Benvenuto»  of  a  man  of 
leiten»  of  the  actor.  But  a  vivid  representation  of  bawtgeai^  life,  that 
have  not. 

Had  we  been  told  that  Alexandre  Dumas  would  have  treated  the 
Id  to  such  a  picture,  we  should  not  have  believed  it.  The  dramatist, 
always  seeking  to  surprize,  the  novelist  ever  revelling  in  the  fabulous* 
the  pourtrayer  of  court  and  military  adventurers  and  duellists,  of  all 
kindA  of  ejttraordinar)'  and  bustling  scenes  and  character,  to  sit  down 
and  give  us  the  picture  of  village  life.  George  Sand  may  do  that, 
we  should  say 9  but  Dumas  never.  Yet  it  is  this  precisely  that  Dumas 
has  done.  He  spent  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  a  little  town, 
Villers  Coterets,  about  sixty  miles  north-east  of  Paris.  And  he  has 
given  a  most  detailed  and  pictorial  history  of  this  village,  or  rather 
town,  during  ten  or  twelve  years,  from  the  middle  of  Napoleon's  reign  to 
the  middle  of  Louis  the  £igliteenth*B.  Dumas's  memoirs  are  of  course 
an  OUa  Podrida,  a  mixture  of  everything,  politics,  Utemture,  courts  and 
eouiisse^  dramas,  and  coupt  d*kaU  But  amidst  such  a  world  of  stirring 
scenes  and  personages  there  is  nothing  so  charming  or  so  interesting 
as  the  sketches  from  the  life  of  the  friends  and  acquaintances  who 
illumined  his  young  days,  from  the  humble  tradesman  and  smart  modiste^ 
to  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  chdteatis  in  his  vicinity. 

In  this  minute  picture  of  a  French  town,  its  habits,  ways,  troubles, 
pr^udicet,  amusements,  and  opinions,  there  is  nothing  fabulous,  im- 
probable, exaggerated,  or  given  for  eifect.  It  is  the  simple  truth,  told  of 
himself  and  others,  by  one  who  artistically  knows  that  in  the  representa- 
tion of  that  section  of  life,  truth,  the  simple  truth  is  the  greatest  of 
&U  charms. 

Considerable  and  universal  laughter  was  indulged  in  at  the  expense 
of  Dunms  by  his  acquaintances^  and  even  his  admirers,  w^hen,  on  the 
tion  of  a  certain  trials  he  gave  in  his  name  as  Davy  Marquis  do 
1i  PaiUeterie.  His  memoir  commences  with  the  proof  of  his  right  to 
thb  title.  His  great  grandfather  bore  the  appellutc  of  Marquis  de  la 
P)aiUeterie«  and  had  been  second  to  the  Marshal  Due  de  Richelieu,  in  his 
known  duel  with  the   Prince  de  Lix^en.     lie  sold  his  lands  and 
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emigrated  to  St.  Domingo  in  search  of  fortune  :  there«  by  a  woman 
colour}  whom,  Dumas  aeserts,  his  grandfather  married,  he  had  the  futun 
General  Dumas,  the  father  of  our  man  of  letters.  This  mulatto  gnntt 
a  Hercules  in  form,  agreed  but  ill  with  his  father,  although  they  both 
returned  to  France  together ;  and  when  there,  to  be  independent  of  bii 
father,  he  enlisted  in  a  dragoon  regiment,  dropping  his  claim  to  the  fiitiift 
title  of  Davy  de  la  Pailleterie,  and  assumed  merely  the  name  of  bti 
mother^  Dumas.  The  Revolution  found  him  a  sergeant,  but  in  a  very  sbat 
time  made  him  a  colonel  and  a  general.  Of  the  great  courage,  actifitj^ 
and  strength  of  General  Dumas  there  cannot  be  a  doubL  Commaodini 
a  division,  or  under  any  leader,  he  was  invaluable,  as  he  proved  in  Italj 
and  in  the  Tyrol ;  but  as  Commander-in-chief  he  evidently  had  mii 
defects  or  characteristics,  wliich  but  too  naturally  escaped  the  dtsoemnKiiS 
of  his  son,  but  which  prevented  him  remaining  even  two  months 
tively  in  command.  That  of  La  Vendee,  indeed,  the  republican 
ment  were  inclined  to  leave  him ;  but  he  declined  the  task  of  rednaBg 
the  royalist  insurrection  of  these  provinces  with  a  republican  army,  tliil 
had  abandoned  itself  to  cruelty  and  rapine*  The  capture  of  the 
forts  of  Piedmont,  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  the  advance  throi 
Tyrol,  from  Botzen  to  Brixen,  were  the  military  struggles  in 
General  Dumas  chiefly  distinguished  himself  His  defence  of  a  bri^ 
single-handed  in  the  Tyrol,  caused  him  to  be  presented  to  the  Direetofy 
as  the  Horalius  Codes  of  the  Tyrol  His  son  may  be  allowed  tome 
pious  exaggeration  in  recounting  these  /aiis  d^armeit,  Dumas  claimi 
for  his  father  the  merit  of  having  surprised  and  seized,  in  the  inteitsiiii 
of  a  spy,  a  letter  of  General  Alvinz^s,  addressed  to  the  govenior  of 
Mantua,  and  annt^uncing  his  intention  of  forcing  the  heights  and  %htuig 
the  battle  of  RivoFu  If  so,  Bonaparte  had  the  advantage  of  eDlenof 
upon  that  action,  aware  of  the  intention  and  manoeuvres  of  his  enemy. 
Bonaparte,  however,  gave  Dumas  no  thanks,  no  promotion,  not  ereo  i 
sabre  of  Imnoun  Still  he  was  too  brave  an  ofhcer  not  to  be  empJoyed, 
and  Bonaparte  brought  Dumas  with  him  to  Egypt,  where  his  swarthy 
complexion  and  gigantic  form  commanded  immense  respect  from  tht 
Egyptian  race.  His  son  gives  him  credit  for  having,  by  personal  exerlioi^ 
put  down  the  insurrection  of  Cairo,  whilst  Bonaparte  himself,  ate 
Klebers  assassination,  won  erat  int^nfus* 

Every  one  has  seen  the  large  picture  of  Girodet,  representing  the  queltxng 
of  the  insurrection  of  Cairo,  When  first  ordered,  General  Dumafi»  the 
real  !iero  of  the  day,  was  also  to  be  the  hero  of  the  picture.  But,  by  suth 
sequent  orders,  he  was  omitted  altogether,  the  tine  figure  of  the  FreMb 
general  being  replaced  by  that  of  a  fair-haired  and  gallant  hussar,  tlie  ISkh 
ness  of  no  officer  in  the  army,  and  thus  belying  the  historical  fact  whidl 
the  picture  was  intended  to  illustrate,  Dumas  was  so  recalcitmnit  » 
open -mouthed  against  Bonaparte  and  his  ambition,  tliat  the  latter  al* 
lowed  Dumas  to  set  sail  before  liimself  to  Europe.  He  w^as  captured  at 
Naples,  thrust  into  prison,  and  made  to  endure  all  kmds  of  ill>treatment, 
of  which  continued  attempts  to  poison  him  were  the  worst  feature; 
General  Dumas  got  free  at  the  peace,  but  with  a  constitution  detltoyed 
by  the  drugs  given  him  in  the  Neapolitan  prison,  and  with  all  hopet  of 
advancement  cut  off  by  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte,  betw*een  whom  and 
him  there  was  a  gulf  of  enmity,  Dumas  could  never  get  even  the 
arrears  of  his  pay  accruing  during  his  imprisonment  Net  titer  could  bf 
ever  obtain  indemnity  or  employ.     He  retired  to  Villen  Cotereta,  wtitfi 
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he  hacl  manned,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  lived  till  hia 
death, 

Dumos's  mother,  the  wife  and  widow  of  the  General,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  chief  innkeeper  of  Villers  Cotercts,  hut  nerertheless  allied  to  the 
gentry  of  the  country  round,  as  well  aa  to  the  bour^eome  of  the  town* 
And  nothing  can  so  fully  depict  the  it  range  originality  (to  us)  of  French 
society,  as  the  pictures  of  a  young  man»  Dumas,  equally  intimate  with 
Madame  de  Valence  and  her  society,  M.  Deviolaine,  Inspector  of  ForestSp 
and  hia  society,  and  withal  the  hail-fellow-well-met  with  every  one, 
even  the  lowest  tradesfolk,  male  or  female,  of  the  town.  In  England, 
with  its  rules  of  caste,  this  were  impossible.  In  Villera  Coterets  it  was 
quite  natui-al-  Not  only  did  young  Dumas  go  from  a  visit  to  Villers 
Hellon,  and  from  the  society  of  Madame  de  Valence  and  of  M*  Leuven 
to  that  of  the  worthy  tradespeople  of  the  town,  but  the  persons  of  these 
different  cla«9e«  met  at  the  same  /<?^%  and  joined  in  the  same  dance, 
many  a  time  and  oft,  without  the  one  derogating  from  their  rank,  or 
the  other  presuming  upon  the  familiarity  so  as  to  cause  an  inconvenient 
result.  One  of  the  persons  whom  Dumas  met  in  this  society  was  Marie 
Capelle,  then  a  child,  grand-daughter  of  M,  Collard,  and  descended 
illegitimately  from  Philip  Egalite,  Marie  Capelle,  the  reader  will 
recollect,  was  afterwards  Madame  Laftarge,  and  claimed  relations  flip 
by  descent  with  the  family  of  Orleans,  reigning  at  the  time  of  her 
trial  and  condemnation.  The  death  of  Madame  Laffirge  has  just 
heen  announced  in  the  French  papers,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
Mademoiselle  Col  lard*  to  be  noticed  also  in  these  volumes,  attended  her 
not  only  in  her  last  moments  but  her  last  years,  Villers  Coterets,  it 
should  be  noted,  was  the  country'  residence  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  was 
to  it  what  Versailles  was  to  the  King*  Hence  all  the  people  of  Villers 
Coterets  were  especially  interested  in  the  family  of  Orleans^  and  it  in 
tliem.  So  that  Dumas  is  able^  from  the  mere  traditions  heard  by  his 
juvenile  ear,  to  give  a  great  many  anecdotes  and  particularities  of  the 
{amily*  Young  Dumas  had  even  seen  Madame  de  Montesson,  wife  and 
widow  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans^  father  of  Philip  Egalite.  Madame  de 
Genlis  was  her  niece.  The  Duke  returning  home  suddenly  one  day, 
found  M.  de  Valence  on  his  knees  before  his  wife,  Madame  de  Montes- 
son, The  marriage  w^as  one  by  the  left  hand,  that  did  not  make  the 
lady  a  duchess.  She  conjured  away  her  husband's  surprise,  by  exclaim- 
ing, that  M.  de  Valence  was  on  his  knees  to  her,  supplicating  that  she 
might  use  her  influence  to  procure  for  him  the  hand  of  Pvilcherie,  daugh- 
ter of  Madame  de  Genlis  by  the  Duke  de  Churtres,  This  saved  M.  de 
Valence  from  a  scrape,  and  endowed  him  with  a  wife*  And  hence 
the  descent  of  these  families,  the  Collards  and  Capelles,  from  Philip 
Egalite.  Madame  de  Genlis  used  to  pay  visits  now  and  then  to  her 
descendants  at  Villers  Coterets.  Dumas  was  present  at  one  of  these 
Tisits,  and  avows  that  the  impression  left  on  him  by  the  authoress  of  the 
**  Veillees  du  Chateau,"  was  that  of  a  witch. 

The  memoir  contains  some  charming  pictures  of  village  ^f^tes  and 
rustic  festivities,  will  full-length  portraits  of  the  personages,  so  truly 
done  as  to  interest  the  reader  aa  much  aa  if  he  had  accompanied,  and 
was  destined  to  accompany,  them  through  sixteen  volumes  of  a  har- 
rowing and  diluted  story.  Another  powerful  portion  of  the  volume 
consists  of  sporting  stories, — ^the  description  of  the  boar-hunts  especially 
in  the  forest  of  Villers  Coterets.     Dumas  gives  minute  portaits  of  every 
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gmnU  ekmm,  and  does  iHii  spue  m  m  do^  tnuch  lem  a  bour,  Hith  «f 
wiudi  ift  painted  as  Sneyders  or  Landseer  might  delight  to  do.  Tbsit 
famitiiig  esEpedilions  are,  indeed,  ck^ft^mmvre  in  their  way. 

Among  the  wa/M,  prominent  in  these  sketches,  of  the  living  &Ufi>dasf 
Dmnas,  were  M.  Ribier  de  Leuven  and  his  son  Adolph.  The  ddeil  «C 
these  penonages  had  be^  engaged  with  Ankerstrom  in  the  conspincj  U 
kill  the  King  of  Sweden.  The  crime  of  this  king,  at  least  in  the  opiniflo 
and  belief  of  his  subjects,  was  his  love  of  minions.  A  nuniber  of  noUi< 
did  not  iear  to  hint  to  the  monarch  their  suspicions,  and  to  dedare  U 
him  their  belief,  tliat  his  flagitious  conduct  was  the  cause  of  ihefi  being 
no  heir  to  the  thmne.  Instead  of  indignantly  rejecting  tlie  imputatkB. 
and  avenging  it  on  the  utterers,  Uie  monarch,  it  is  said,  retaliated  bj  iniro^ 
ducingone  of  his  minions,  named  Monk,  to  the  queen,  and  reooaunciMiiig 
him  as  a  gall»it.  The  eonsequence  was,  that  the  crovrn-prinee  boni  mm 
after  was  considered  illegitimate,  was  finally  deposed,  and  died  in  «iuk 
leaving  behind  him  a  progeny,  called  Princes  and  Prineeseea  of  Vasa,  <A 
one  of  whom  lately  the  world  has  heard  as  likely  to  share  the  imperial 
throne  of  Prance  with  Louis  Napoleon.  Ribier  de  Leuven  escaped  witfc 
confiscation  and  exile,  hut,  as  a  regicide,  was  driven  from  countir  Uk 
country,  till  he  settled  at  Villers  Coterets.  His  son  Adoly  h,  a  fittk 
iha  aenior  of  Dumas  in  years,  but  much  his  senior  in  worldly  ediMStittii, 
being  given  to  verbify iug  and  dramatizing,  innoculated  our  autobiogmphsr 
at  the  time  with  those  tastes  and  occupations,  which  have  since  consti- 
tuted his  profession  and  his  renown.  The  De  Leuveni  were  inttinale 
friends  of  Arnault,  the  Napoleonite  poet  and  dramatiat.  There  needed 
little  lELQTQ  to  decide  young  Dumas's  vocation.  An  amusing  diapter 
a  visit,  in  which  Dumas  accompanied  his  father  to  see  Pauline, 
Napoleon,  then  separated  from  Prince  Boighese*  She  is  depicted  WM 
beautiful,  very  fair  in  skin,  very  small  and  weakly.  The  houiida  to 
cry  having  passed  the  windows  of  the  thdteau^  the  General  prop  pari 
her  to  get  out  and  look  at  them.  "  I  have  no  objection,"  Pauline 
''if  you  convey  me,  but  otherwise  I  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  mo^ 
And  General  Dumas  accordingly  carried  the  Princess  in  his  arms  to  tlie 
window,  a  circumstance  that  made  its  impression  on  our  autobiograpbe^ 

Having  picked  up  a  smattering  of  Latin,  with  the  knowledge  of  Frank 
literature,  that  always  makes  part  of  a  youth's  education  in  that  countiyv 
young  Dumas  entered  as  clerk  to  a  notary.  His  father's  half-pay  dyii^ 
with  him,  poor  Dumas's  mother  and  himself  had  nothing  Icrift  bat  ta 
insignificant  sum,  too  small  to  produce  any  income  at  interest*  Still  llwy 
lived  on,  the  boy  gaily  enough,  his  time  divided  between  qKNtiiii^ 
rhyming,  and,  of  course,  love-making ;  the  scenes  of  the  latter  are  akeol 
as  un-English  as  could  be  well  supposed.  An  interesting  portion  of  thev 
memoirs,  is  the  description  of  the  political  feeling  which  prevailed  in  a 
French  provincial  town  from  1805  to  1820.  At  the  commcnccfneni  of 
this  period  every  Frenchman  was  enraptured  and  in  love  with  Napoleon, 
except,  indeed,  those  who,  like  General  Dumas,  had  known  him  inti 
mately,  and  had  crossed  his  ambition  or  his  temper.  A  few  years  later 
the  adomtion  was  turned  to  execration,  in  the  breasts,  at  least,  of  the 
leniale  population.  Mother*  cursed  hiui, — there  were  hundreds  in  evei7 
town  from  whom  their  sons  had  been  torn,  without  return  or  tidtx^* 
Heaven  help  Napoleon  in  those  days,  had  he  had  to  l#e  tried  for  any 
offence  by  a  jury  of  French  matrons ;  they  would  have  hanged  him  with- 
out deky  or  remorse.     The  male  population  nematned,  however,  &ib- 
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nated  by  his  glory  and  exploits.  Then  came  the  Eugsian  reverses, — the 
German  struggle,— and  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  even  of  the  women, 
rallied  l)ack  to  the  great  and  now  unfortunate  commander,  to  the  man 
who  had  represented  the  Revolution,  and  carried  its  conquests  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  Europe*  So  generous,  indeed,  were  the  French  to  him, 
that  new  legions  would  have  i^pning  up,  at  the  stamp  of  his  foot,  to  re- 
place hi*  perished  veterans,  had  enough  remained  of  the  young  population 
to  furnish  forth  the  legions.  But  the  great  campaign  had  exhausted  the 
country,  and  in  his  last  great  expedition  to  Russia,  with  nearly  a  miUion 
of  men,  he  committed  the  great  military  fault  of  marching  forth  his  all, 
and  leaving  no  reserve,  not  even  in  the  growing  youth  of  the  land.  The 
attraction  of  the  Frenchmen  for  Napoleon  is  in  no  one  better  exemplified 
than  in  Dumas  himself,  whose  gallant  father  Bonaparte  not  only  grossly 
neglected,  but  cruelly  injured.  Still  Alexandre  Dumas  flings  up  his  cap 
for  Napoleon  upon  a  hundred  occasions.  He  afterwards  became  a  clerk 
or  secretary  in  the  household  of  Louis  Philippe,  then  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
the  place  was  given  him  by  the  duke  out  of  a  kind  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  his  father.  Nevertheless,  with  every  reason  to  revere  Louis 
Philippe  and  execrate  Bonaparte,  Dumas  does  precisely  the  reverse,  not 
from  calculation  or  ingratitude,  but  from  the  French  impulse,  exagge- 
rated, no  doubt,  by  the  susceptibility  of  the  poet. 

Although  Madame  Dumas  got  a  tobacco  shop^  a  place  in  the  gift  of  the 
govemmentj  it  did  not  suffice  for  her  wants  and  those  of  her  son,  who 
had  not  steadiness  or  a  vocation  for  the  place  of  notary's  clerk*  The 
youth  accordingly  gathered  up  all  the  letters  he  could  find,  addressed  by 
men  in  power  to  his  father,  when  living,  and  set  oft'  with  them  to  Paris, 
calculating  that  if  one  of  them  made  a  hit,  it  would  repay  the  effort. 
Murat  and  Brune  had  been  old  friends  of  his  father ;  but  they  had  both 
perished.  Marshal  Sebastian!  was  another,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
whom  young  Dumas  hied.  But  Sebastiani  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  son  of  his  old  comrade.  Victor,  Duke  de  Belluno,  was  another  whose 
letters  called  his  father  friend.  He  wrote,  and  waited  and  re  waited  on 
the  Duke  de  Belluno,  who  could  not  plead  want  of  power,  for  he  was 
Minister  of  Wan  But  the  Duke  of  Belluno  would  not  recollect  the  name 
of  Dumas,  or  pay  any  attention  to  the  claim  of  his  son.  Beaten  down 
by  disappointment,  but  driven  on  by  hunger,  the  youth »  as  a  last  re* 
source,  tried  General  Foy,  Foy  saw  him  instantly,  questioned  him, 
took  an  interest  in  bim.  What  did  he  know  ?  what  could  he  do  ?  The 
answers  were  little  satisfactory.  But  Foy  was  a  man  of  heart  and  of 
his  word,  and  but  a  few  days  passed,  ere  the  General  had  procured  for 
Dumas  a  situation  of  clerk,  first  at  48/.  soon  to  be  60/.  a  year,  in  the 
office  of  the  private  affairs  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Thus  was  achieved 
the  great  object  of  every  young  Frenchman's  ambition,  the  getting  live* 
lihood  and  a  pied  d  terre  in  Paris. 

Admitted  into  the  private  bureaux  of  the  Palais  Royal,  Dumas  gives 
amusing  sketches  of  his  brother  clerks,  of  the  head  emj*ioye4,  and  of  some 
of  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  Louis  Philippe,  when  Duke  of  Orleans. 
There  was  nothing  about  which  he  was  more  particular  than  about  his 
correspondence  ;  whilst  Louis  the  Eighteenth  wrote  his  billets  and  epi- 
grams on  the  smallest  pieces  of  paper,  Louis  Philippe  seldom  conde- 
scended to  employ  his  serene  pen  on  anything  less  than  an  in-folio  page. 
Carlisle  is  said  to  have  written  his  **  History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion," or  hiB  notes  for  it|  on  myriads  of  pieces  of  paper,  each  the  size  of 
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the  pcdilie  sehooU  of  dca^      What  Vandaliim  was  here?      Fbr^ 

painter  and  picture  were  reailj  not  first  rate,  why  give  his  works 

modeli  to  the  rising  genomtion.     If  he  was  first  rate^  or  eren  aseoni 

ratCy  why  mutilate  his  ptcttire  ?      Oericaiilt  died  of  the  same 

that  poor  D*Or«ay  died  of,  earie  dm  vertihret,  which  he  got  in  a 

and  negligent  way.     The  French  haf^e  a  had  custom  of  wearing  a  slit) 

buckle  behind  to  tighten  the  waistband  of  their  trousers.     As  this  wmU 

not  fasten,  Gericadt  tied  his,  and  made  a  knot  of  the  stmps.     His  bout 

threw  him ;  these  mode  a  bruise  or  wound  on   his  back-bone^  aai  tt 

ended  in  a  caries  which  carried  him  oif. 

Henceforth  Alexandre  Dumas  gave  himself  to  the  drama^  and  gift 
himself  to  it»  as  a  man  ought  to  do  in  order  to  succeed,  that  is,  with  hit 
whole  soul.  Any  books  that  he  ever  wrote  were  subsidiary  to  the  diana* 
or  ercerpia,  bits  torn  or  saved  from  it.  Now,  Dumas  is  an  excellent  dm* 
matist,  at  least  he  posaeases  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  dmma* 
and  had  he  sobriety,  patience,  taste,  would  have  left  chefsHfctum  ht 
the  stage.  And  yet,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  it  is  as  a  narrator,  a  cw 
teur^  that  Dumas  excels ;  that  is,  in  the  quality  which  is  the  revene  of 
the  dramatic.  There  is  no  writer  who  can  be  so  powerful  or  entra^nmU 
in  narrating,  as  the  readers  of  his  interminable  novels  can  telL  But 
there  is  no  corps  of  noveliets,  no  temple  of  mere  letters  ;  whereat  thero 
11  a  carps  of  dramatists,  and  they  have  not  one  temple  but  a  thousand. 
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A  dramfttist  or  an  actor  is,  therefore,  in  Dumafi*s  eyet,  the  first  cha- 
racter in  existence,  the  first  peinonage  of  his  age,  and  as  Corneille  eclipses 
Richelieu,  and  the  fame  of  Sophocles  that  of  even  Pericles,  so  Dumas 
would  say  to  Thiers,  to  Guixot,  or  to  Louis  Napoleon  himself,  in  their 
chairs  of  pre-eminence  and  state,  *^  Ote-toi,  queje  nCy  metier  The  auto- 
biography of  Dumas  is  thus,  in  truth,  a  history  of  the  drama  in  France, 
il«  \TTiter8>  and  its  actors.  And  in  this  history  of  them  is  a  great  deiJ 
to  interest ;  th^re  is  also  much  that  is  «eccat*<ra.  We  willingly  read 
accounts  and  anecdotes  of  Talma,  Georges,  and  Duchesnois,  as  weU  as  of 
three  or  four  of  the  first  dramatists.  But  of  the  /wc  getim  omne,  of 
whom  Dumas  speaks,  and  at  considerable  length,  the  English  reader  at 
least  cares  not  one  button.  There  will  thus  be  mucli  to  skip  for  a 
reader,  to  shorten  for  a  translator.  The  portraiture  of  Talma,  and  the 
sketches  of  his  conversations  and  acquaintances,  arc  charming,  Georges 
and  Talma  were,  indeed,  the  only  great  artistes  of  Napoleon's  age.  He 
would  have  given  millions  for  first-rate  talent  in  any  department  of  lite- 
rature,— ^that  is,  if  the  talent  would  make  homage  and  obeisance  to  him, 
as  Chateaubriand  did,  and  as  De  Stael  did  not.  But  hie  reign  produced, 
besides  his  own  victories  and  civic  achievements,  noticing  truly  great  or 
sublime,  save  an  actor  and  three  actresses.  Strange,  that  there  should  be 
the  rare  coincidence  in  England  and  in  France,  of  great  theatrical  talent, 
and  such  small  dramatic  genius  to  support  or  feed  it.  Our  Kembles, 
Keans^  and  Siddons  were  unfortunate  in  having  no  Dumas  to  see  them 
in  his  days  of  young  enthusiasm,  and  theirs  of  mature  perfection,  in 
order  to  their  being  chronicled  and  d  epic  ted » 

The  literary  sketches  are  fewer  than  the  dramatic,  hut  some  of  them 
are  characteristic.  That  in  Madame  Girardin's  saloon,  where  Hugo 
\i%  to  Theophile  Gautier  his  verses  on  Corneille,  which  Arsene 
[outaaye  the  director  demands,  and  which  the  censor  forbids,  is  a 
striking  scene  of  yesterday  life.  The  political  anecdotes  are  neither 
good  nor  original.  But  the  history  of  Maria  Stella  will  be  read  with 
interest,  as  Dumas,  from  having  copied  the  papers  respecting  her  in  the 
bureau  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  became  fully  aware  of  the  facts.     The 

ry,  often  alluded  to,  but  never  told,  is,  that  Egalite,  Duke  of  Orleans, 

veiling  in  Italy  with  his  family,  his  Duchess  was  confined  of  her  first- 
bom.  It  was  a  girl,  the  story  goes,  and  was  exchanged  for  a  male  child, 
bom  at  the  same  time  to  the  wife  of  the  gaoler  of  the  town.  It  is  an 
easily  and,  we  believe,  an  oft»invented  story,  Dut  the  curious  part  of  it 
is,  that  Maria  Stella,  who  was  tmined  up  as  the  gaoler*s  daughter, 
brought  her  cause  before  the  Italian  courts,  with  such  testimony  to  sup- 
port it  that  she  obtained  judgment  in  her  favour,  pronouncing  her  the 
eldest  child  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  thereby  declaring  Louis  Philippe 
supposititious.  Maria  Stella  came  to  France  with  these  proofs,  and 
Louis  Philippe  gave  himself  all  tlie  trouble  in  the  world  to  refute 
them.  In  the  midst  of  the  dispute,  he  became  king,  and  Maria  Stella 
died  in  a  ganet,  though  certainly  a  well-conditioned  garret,  of  the  Rue 
Rivoli,  looking  on  the  Tuilleries.  Many  may  remember  her  windows, 
which  were  covered  in  front  with  wire,  so  as  to  form  an  aviary,  and  to 
attract  whole  legions  of  sparrows^  This  concourse  of  volatiles  drew  more 
eyes  upon  Maria  Stella  and  her  abode,  than  did  her  claim  to  be  a  princcM 
of  the  house  of  Orleans. 

This  autobiography  which  has  appeared  in  the  feuiUetom,  or  tlie  daily 
numbers  of  *'  La  Presse,"  and  which  have  only  just  been  collected  in 
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volumes,  have  not  as  yet  come  down  to  1830,  The  wTiter  Is  «till 
immersed  in  the  theatrical  and  literary  doings  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth'i 
Teign,  including  hia  own  early  dramag,  and  the  straggle  which  he  and 
Hugo  undertook  against  the  classics.  Apropm  of  these  he  giT^  m 
Interesting  sketch  of  Madame  Dorval,  the  gjeat  actress  of  the  msf 
romantic  school.  In  the  pages  of  Dumas,  she  appears  an  angel  of  beatfty 
and  voice.  In  our  recollection,  she  was  one  of  the  moat  paweiftil  of 
actresses,  but  her  features  were  vulgar,  and  the  want,  or  the  appsmit 
want  of  a  roof  to  her  mouth,  gave  to  her  voice  an  expression  perlklly 
hideous,  which  it  required  all  her  talent  to  redeem,  Dumas's  career  anil 
successes  as  a  dramatist  deserve^  however,  to  be  treated  specially  soil 
apart.  He  himself  has  as  yet  scarcely  entered  on  the  subject,  aoii  hsi 
but  sketched  the  character  of  his  predecessors.  His  portraiture  of  JM^ 
vigne,  rather  of  the  harshest,  has  led  to  some  controversy.  For  wrhiltt 
St.  Beuve  in  his  "  Causeriea  de  Lundi"  has  partly  taken  up  the  defence 
of  Delavigne,  Salvandy  has  published  a  long  essay  in  the  **  Debate"' 
not  merely  defending  but  apotheosizing  his  friend.  French  writeis  of 
the  present  day,  indeed,  knowing  they  have  been  forbidden  to  tourh  on 
politics,  have  transferred  their  combats  to  the  literary  soiL  And  ilw 
merits  of  Paul  Louis  Courrier  or  Cljateaubriand  have  become  the  kind  of 
topics,  which  engross  the  essayist  and  the  critic 

Of  the  highest  power  in  such  a  tournament,  Dumas  is  not  so  succca 
ful  on  other  topics.  For  example,  when  he  sketches  Kngland,  Dtunss 
19  rudely  ignorant.  He  has  three  chapters  on  B^Ton  full  of  nonsense  snd 
error*  As  many  on  the  Emperor  Alexander  are  mere  book-making. 
And  yet  even  in  these  there  is  that  charm  of  vivacious  and  agrseaUe 
narrative,  which  coi^pels  the  reader  to  continue.  It  is  remarkable  how 
intensely  French,  one  may  say,  indeed,  how  narrowly  French  some  of 
tlie  beat  French  writers  are.  Dumas»  Hugo»  Sue,  Scribe,  are  all  Frendi 
in  their  prejudices  and  ignorance,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  quality 
vivacity,  force,  and  dramatic  power,  Madame  Sand  is  not  so 
French,  and  Lamartine,  the  best  writer  of  all,  perhaps  is  custns 
The  most  interesting  part  of  this  autobiography  will  be  no  doubt, 
it  begins  to  treat  of  hia  illustrious  cotemporaries,  with  some  of  whom  bt^ 
is  on  the  worst,  but,  with  others^  on  the  best  of  terms.  But  Dtinutf  if 
free-spoken.  He  promises  full  length  pictures  of  all  his  literary  frisiidi 
and  acquaintances*  And  as  the  "  Presse  "  owes  its  great  vogue  and  sdi 
to  these  publications,  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  main  sheet  of  poor 
Diunas's  resources  in  his  present  exile,  we  may  expect  even  more  lifs  and 
interest  from  what  is  to  come,  than  from  the  parts  already  written. 
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Home- keeping  youth  hmve  ever  homely  wit». 
Then  let  him  spend  hU  time  no  more  at  home, 
W!ikh  would  lie;  gteai  impeachment  to  his  age, 
In  hnving  knonrn  no  tmrel  in  hii  youth* 

SfiAKSFl^AllE. 

Lord  Bacon  sayi,  *'  as  for  triumphs,  masks,  feasts,  weddings,  funerals, 
eapiial  execuimi^y  and  such  shows,  men  need  not  be  put  In  mind  of 
tliem  ;  yet  are  they  not   to  be  neglected.*'     Tliis  is  a   high  authority, 
which  men  of  morbid  inclinations  may  be  prompt  to  urge  in  justification 
of  their  love  for  such  "  shows."     But,  what  is  the  merit  of  the  gentle- 
minded  man  who  would  avoid  the  sight  of  a  capital  punishment  ?     If  he 
seek  it  not  in  curiosity,  he  does  not  avoid  it  from  compassion.     He  stays 
away  for  his  own  comfort,     **  I  cannot,**  says  he,   "  prevent,  or  even 
alleviatey  the  culprit's  suffering.     Why  should  I  suffer  the  distress  of 
beholding  it  ?     The  influence  of  these  exhibitions  is  most  pernicious  in 
familiarising  the  vulgar  mind  with  horror,  till  it  ceases  to  horrify  or  to 
deter,  and  becomes  the  mere  source  of  a  gratification  so  base,  that  it  is 
doing  wrong  to  the  brute  creation  to  call  it  brutal,"     The  fomier  part  of 
this  reaaonmg  is,  af\er  all,  simply  selfish ;  or — if  not — it  manifests  no 
especial  sympathy  towards  the  condemned.     Without  any  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  such  a  reasoner  lea%*ea  the  law  to  *'  take  its 
course ;  **   humanely,  perhaps,  regretting  the  course  it  takes.     Another 
man,  not  regretting  such  course,  is  yet  stimulated,  by  some  known  or 
imagined  circumstances  of  interest,  to  sympathise  with  the  culprit,  whose 
penalty  he  would  not  remit.     He  regards  that  culprit  as  one  meeting  his 
desertaj  rather  than  as  one  peculiarly  or  exclusively  deserving  the  fate  he 
meets*    He  would  afford  to  that  culprit,  in  the  last  endurance  of  his  fate, 
as  much  comfort  as  a  pitying  feeling  for  a  convicted  siimer  might  carry 
with  it.     He  would ^  in  a  measure,  deaire  to  alleviate  the  last  agony  by  a 
•ort  of  imagined  participation  in  it.     He  desires, — not  to  see  a  criminal 
■ufler, — but  to  see  his  suffering  ended  :  nay,  he  baa  perhaps  "a  kind  of 
hope,"  vague  and  unreasonable,  that  some  singular  chance  of  accident  or 
mercy  may  intercept  the  consummation  of  the  law's  sentence :  or,  he 
conceives,  that  if  the  wretched  **  fall/*  which  may  occur  even  to  those 
who  are  apparently  the  firmest  to  "  stand/'  should  happen  to  himself,  the 
knowledge  tliat  there  were  those  in  the  crowd  of  beholders  who  feel  for 
him  with  tearful  eyes  and  anxiously  beating  hearts,  would  be  a  solace  to 
him  in  the  last  minutes  of  his  agony.     The  asserted  influence  of  such 
exliibitions,  as  being  worse  than  brutal ising  to  the  vulgar  spectalorj  is  a 
mere  argument  against/^wMc  executions,— not  against  capital  punishment. 
Debar  him,  therefore,  from  the  opportunity  of  being  one  of  the  public  to 
witness  them^  and  he  will  be  relieved  from  the  effects  of  the  fascination 
to  which  his  very  sensibilities  leave  him  liable.     These  may  be  "  wild 
and  whirling  words,"  which  **  I  am  heartily  sorry  should  offend,— yes, 
Taith,  heartily  ;  "  but  they  are  uttered  by  one  who  not  less  heartily,  as 
regards  himself,  rejects  tlie  imputation  of  having  ever  been  led,  by  mere 
morbid  curiosity,  to  look  upon  the  intiiction  of  capital  punishment. 
*  Continued  from  {Mige  374. 
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As  it  was  hj  mere  accident  that  I  became  a  witness  of  the  bor 
tragedy  before  narrated,*  so  was  it  bj  enhance  that  I  soon  afler  beheld 
other,  conducted  after  the  ordinary  fashion  of  Rome,  —  the  guillotine 
being  the  apparatus  of  death.  The  criminal  was  a  murderer,  conTietel 
under  aggrarated  circumstances  of  guilt  He  met  his  &te  with  unheo- 
tating  Bubmission;  walked  instantly  to  the  fatal  instrument;  knelt 
before  it;  assisted  in  fixing  the  strap  which  was  to  confine  his  body; 
active  to  the  last,  though  his  pale  fiice  seemed  the  whiter  by  its  cootimst 
with  his  black  hair  and  eyes,  which  latter  looked  like  two  large  beads  of 
polished  jet  set  in  the  sockets  of  a  marble  bust.  He  lowered  his  nsck 
into  a  semicircular  cutting  in  a  fixed  board ;  and  another  sliding  boanL 
with  a  similar  cutting,  was  then  let  down  upon  him ;  leaving  him  6xed 
with  his  eyes  (if  open)  looking  into  the  basket  which  in  a  few  seeondi 
was  to  receive  his  detached  h^  I  A  click  was  heard :  the  bladed  mm 
weight  fell ;  and  a  hideous  mask  was  immediately  aflerwards  held  up  to 
the  spectators  1 

I  foncied  I  should  dream  of  it,  and  feared  to  sleep.  I  dreamt,  indeed; 
but  methought  the  man  appeared  before  me,  looking  as  be  did  when  ht 
first  appeared  on  the  ficaffold,  only  that  he  had  a  black  velvet  band  rwtd 
his  neck.  He  begged  me  to  let  him  wash  himself  in  my  haiid*bisbi 
and  was  proceeding  to  untie  the  bandage.  The  emotion  of  horror  with 
which  I  begged  him  to  desist,  awoke  me«  I  had  mixed  up  the  tiagedj 
of  the  morning  with  the  story  told  by  Washington  Irving  in  his  "  Tilss 
of  a  Traveller  "     See  **  The  (German  Student/* 

Connected  with  tMs  fearful  ught  was  an  incident  which,  but  for  tbs 
tragic  character  of  the  former,  would  be  laughably  ludicrous.     Just  heb 
the  culprit  appeared  on  the  scaSbld,  I  felt  a  trembling  hand  upon  m] 
shoulder.      I    started,   and   looked  round.      My  old   friend   B&njamt{ 
West  was  before  me.     He  was  in  a  state  of  exquisite  excitement, 
sought  to  qualify  his  terror  by  an  aim  at  philosophic  humour.     **  Whalt' 
said  he,  with  a  shuddering  frame  and  chattering  teeth,   *'So — you'] 
come — to— to  see — to  see  this  fellow's — nob  taken  off, — eh  ?  " 

The  guillotine  in  Rome,  and  the  gallows  in  England,  are  very  differeoi 
things  in  respect  to  the  facta  wliich  accompany  them.  The  one  is  the 
centre  of  a  scene  of  appalling  tragedy  ;  the  other,  of  disgusting  and  de- 
moralised observance.  In  the  one,  we  have  an  impressive  effect ;  in  the 
other,  an  effect  simply  depressive  to  the  right-minded,  because  viciously 
exciting  to  tlie  debased  who  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  multitude  be- 
holding it.  Wliether  the  difference  be  in  any  degree  affected  by  the  dis* 
tin ct ion  between  the  modes  of  death,  is  a  question.  If  it  be  not,  there  il 
a  difference  between  the  people,  not  highly  creditable  to  ourselves.  The 
Italian  spectators  are  comparatively  very  few  in  numbers,  and  those  few 
jieem  to  be  stimulated  wholly  by  the  sentinjcnts  I  have  been  defending, 
and  not  by  any  *'  brutal  "  curiosity.  Here  is  no  coming  to  see  a  v 
"  die  game ; "  nothing  hardened ;  nothing  any  way  disgraceful  to 
hearts  of  the  beholders.  Precatory  ejaculations  for  the  departing  soul 
alone  uttered;  no  exclamations  of  abhorrent  hardihood.  A  moi 
sympathy  at  least  mingles  with  curiosity,  and  the  stroke  of  justice  is  at 
once  lamented  and  approved.  Here  was  nothing  like  the  holiday  appear- 
ance of  the  thousands  whom  I  once  saw  at  an  English  hanging,  wbeoi 
just  as  a  sad  wretch  appeared  on  the  "  drop/'  a  woman  came 
with  a  basket,  and  asked  me  in  a  tone  of  admirable  li 
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"  buy  a  pint  of  fine  plums  I "  If  she  forgot  herself,  bo  did  L  My  foot 
went  instantly  under  her  basket,  and  she  left  me  to  scamper  after  her 
fruit  which  went  rolling  down  the  hill  to  be  picked  up  and  appropriated 
by  any  one  except  their  rightful  owner. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Public  executions,  as  now  carried  out,  have 
none  but  the  worst  eflect  upon  tlie  classes  who  chiefly  attend  them. 
But  is  this  a  sufficient  ai^ument  against  capita!  punishment  ?  If  the 
exlubited  mode  cannot  be  altered  for  one  that  is  perhaps  more  merciful 
to  the  sufferer,  and  might  be  more  impressive  on  base  and  ignomnt 
observation,  would  not  the  dismissal  of  the  condemned  to  death  within 
the  wallt  of  hiB  prison  (the  fulfilment  of  the  sentence  being  left  to  certain 
offiinali  aad  authorities  required  to  attest  and  proclaim  it),  be  more  likely 
to  effect  the  •*  ends  of  justice  ?  '*  Let  the  ruffians  who  look  for  the 
"game''  of  the  dying  man,  see  nothing  more  than  his  sentenced  depar- 
ture from  the  dock,  and  the  subsequent  proclamation  of  his  death  pasted 
on  the  prison  doors  ;  let  the  last  appearance  of  the  *'  hero  "  in  crime  be 
made  only  before  the  gaoler,  the  aheriif^  the  chaplain,  and  the  hangman  ; 
rob  the  **  last  kick  "  of  its  exhibitory  display ;  and  the  scaffold  may 
cease  to  have  any  pernicious  charms  even  for  the  most  **  stage-struck  *'  of 
promising  rascals. 

Enough  of  blood.  I  have  now  before  me  a  tragic  procession  of  milder 
Bolemnity.  *Ti8  a  night  that  would  be  dark  but  for  the  blaze  of  torches 
which  illuminate  the  street  as  a  stately  funeral  train  *'  drags  its  slow 
length  along.*'  Beadles  (or  something  like  them)  in  brown  caped  coats 
and  cocked  bats  ;  a  bearer  carrying  the  banner  of  Virgin  and  child  ;  chori- 
sters in  black  caps  and  petticoats  and  white  tippets ;  priests  in  yellow  and 
black ;  a  cross-bearer;  a  frightfully  hooded  Bet  of  white  figures,  some  carry- 
ing torches,  others  a  gilded  bier,  on  which  lies  the  corpse  of  a  lovely  girl 
whose  exposed  face  seems  to  have  yielded  all  its  fonner  colour  to  the  rose 
she  holds  in  her  hands ;  more  torch-bearers ;  and  last,  the  bearer  of  a 
coffin ;  while  the  walla  of  the  church  she  passes  display  hangings  of  sil- 
vered skeletons  on  black  grounds,  with  another  signifying  that  **Ro8a 
Brjntazoli  />rf^«  jE?actf :"— Such  is  a  funeral  in  Rome. 

A  merrier  strain.  We  English  artists  are  trying  the  Roman  cooks  in 
the  matter  of  a  Christmas  dinner.  I  am  in  doubt  what  the  roast  beef  is 
made  of;  but  the  turkey  h  a  turkey,  1  believe ;  and  the  sausages  are 
excellent  I  am  sure,  though  potent  in  garlic.  But,^the  plum-pudding  i 
The  attempt  is  creditable  ;  the  ingredients  are,  or  have  been,  all  pro- 
vided, and,  in  the  first  instance  were  no  doubt  rightly  commingied  ;  but 
the  aspect  of  the  '"treat,"  as  it  appears  in  a  huge  deep  dish,  is  more  of 
that  dissipated  and  fragmental  character  which  distinguishes  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  Forum,  than  of  that  globular  compactness  which  it  is  wont 
to  exhibit  at  home.  The  truth  is,  tliat  in  the  instructions  given,  every- 
thing waa  remembered — ^bul  the  cloth  in  which  the  pudding  should  have 
been  boiled ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  those  words  of  Shakspeare  ore 
•ymbolically  realised,  which  speak  of  "  striking  flat  the  thick  rotundity  of 
the  earth,''  and  of  "  making  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe/*  It  is,  there- 
fore, ladled  out  to  us  in  a  state  of  watery  dilution — a  liquified  hash  of 
no  very  flavourful  quality.  But  the  frolic  of  the  fact  makes  amends  for 
the  failure  of  the  pudding ;  and  we  now  adjourn  to  the  spacious  studio  of 
our  firiend  Mr.  Severn,  the  accomplished  artist,  who  gives  us  a  ** finish" 
worthy  of  the  hour.  One  incident  among  the  fun  of  the  evening  is 
bright  in  memory.    After  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  the  female  servants 
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iland  amaaed  at  mmog 


thirty  or  forty  i 
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tighied  lapen  in  tbdr  hands  ;  but  ibeir  wooder  paiMCT  all 
bounds,  wben«  in  one  passing  instant,  ereiy  man  po|»  iiis  taper  into  hli 
moulh,  kanof  the  room  aa  empty  of  %ht  as  it  is  full  of  miitli.  The 
taper*  wen  peoea  oC  apple,  the  wickB  bits  of  almond.  A  eonfiiiid 
attempt  at  innocent  gaUantry  follows ;  but  the  doth  eoftia  aie  man 
mnnerous  thaa  the  bodice^  and  the  speculation  is  But  &osii  omlh<«IbI 
irub  many  of  lu. 

And  BtUlt— 4s  thk  all  I  lemember  of  Borne  1  Is  an  arehitsdt  to  b 
minute  in  such  paitieulaim*  and  only  geneialiae  on  the  anzliiteelttie  of 
Bmne,  pagan  and  papall  Can  too  much  be  said  of  the  Ooliaeuii^  lla 
Baalheon,  the  Basilica  of  St  Paul«  and  the  matchltfss  Su  Peter's  I 

After  all,  as  it  has  been  truly  written*  the  greatest  of  Rome's  rmm  if 
her  namok  The  ossooatioBs  which  are  spread  over  her  melaBeboly  wmh, 
aad  which  cluster  like  itv  oYer  her  countless  £ri^graent8»  rendjer  mtmrn- 
eally  nothing  the  eighty^seven  thousanda  who  filled  her  great  ampbi- 
theatre;  and  many  of  h^  most  interesting  femaina  arfi  in  a  pititoiU 
aeiioe»  ikr  infenor  to  much  that  we  have  in  England*  where  dia  loeaily 
and  sunoanding  scenery  afibrd  an  enhancing  charm,  not  to  ba  iraai 
wiUkin  the  bounda  that  circle  the  sad  spaoo  whae  sits  the  ^  lone  BMrtte 
of  dead  empiita."  The  CoUfeum  cannot  dicpptMH  ;  but,  if  expeetalM 
oomos,  uninfetmed  by  knowledge  and  untaspiied  by  feeling,  it  wtU 
hardly  acknowledge  itself  aa  ^asfied  witli  the  remmning  ruinsL  Th« 
engtarii^  of  Pir^iesi  and  ^Ahmt  may  ^  lie^  like  truth  ;  *'  but,  in  tnnh* 
tlisy  do  lie;  genscally  in  &TOur  of  the  objects  def^ted;  somdiiiMS 
aouASt  them.  Piianesi's  pictures  should  hare  been  of  all  siaea^  inslMi 
of  being  all  of  one  size.  He  shows  small  things  on  a  great  aeate*  aad 
great  things  on  a  small  one.  He  has  giren  us  splendid  refn^oentalmt 
founded  oo  truth ;  not  truths  topographically  correct.  There  ts.  Dioie*^ 
orer,  independent  of  scale*  an  exaggerated  effect  which  is  &tal  to  the 
subsequent  impression  of  the  object  it^lf 

The  most  interesting  architectural  question  in  Rome,  is  that  which  lies 
between  the  Ptotheon  of  the  imperial  city  and  the  great  Church  of  the 
papal  capital.  Michael  Angelo  boasted  that  he  would  raise  the  tambour 
and  dome  of  the  former  on  the  great  arches  of  tlie  Temple  of  Peace.  Ht 
has  done  so  ;  but  we  are  lefl  to  hesitate  between  theaentiment  of  escpaiM 
expressed  by  the  heathen  temple,  and  that  of  loftiness  illustrated  in  f 
Peter  s.  Proportionally  speaking,  the  enpola  of  St.  Paul's  in 
more  majestic  than  either ;  for  Wren  has  observed  the  happy  i 
which  combines  both  sentiments  in  perfect  and  co-assistant  tmion.  The 
portico  of  the  Pantheon  is  wondrously  fine  in  its  colunmar  lichnecs  and 
disposition ;  but  the  high-pitched  pediment,  inclosing  a  heavy  tympaaimi 
(which  looks  the  heavier  from  its  loss  of  the  hronse  retieb  which  ones 
filled  it)  is  offensively  ponderous.  The  exterior  of  St.  Peter's^  ^Nut  tnm 
the  grand  colonnades  and  fountains  which  may  be  said  to  form  a  part  of 
it,  is  throughout  objectionable ;  aiu^  to  borrow  the  expression  of  my  fii^end 
Mr.  Snorum»  **  the  grand  front  is  positively  6ad<.*'  Again,  tlie  vaggosi- 
headed  vaulting  of  the  nave  is,  in  design,  &r  infodor  to  the  interaeettng 
and  domed  ceilings  of  our  St.  FauFs.  The  continued  perspectives,  how-> 
ever,  of  the  aisles  in  the  latter,  obtained  by  mounting  the  dome  on  eight 
piers,  are  the  results  of  an  ingenuity  which  do  not  compensate  for  the 
solid  majesty  of  the  four  great  pieri  winch  fruppott  the  papal  cupola ; 
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miC  wli€n  we  pal  taide  detailed  criticiam,  and  yield  oar^elv^  to  the 
united  charms  of  vaitness  and  gorgeous  decoration,  then  indeed  St.  Peter^t 
At  once  adverts  a  tort  of  tyrannical  supremacy  which  compels  us  to  do 
homage  to  it  as  "  the  first  modem  pile  in  the  world.^^ 

The  celebrated  Basilica  of  St,  Paul,  on  the  Ostian  Way,  is  a  thing  of 
magnificent  effect;  but,  critically  speaking,  it  is  chiefly  interesting  as 
the  most  important  example  of  that  transitional  period  which  led  from 
the  classic  temple  of  the  Heathen  to  the  Gothic  church  of  the  Christian* 
The  front  of  St  John  Lateran  is  a  much  more  picturesque  combination  than 
that  of  St.  Peter's*  Santa  Maria  Maggtore  is  also  a  first -class  church ;  and  it 
would  fill  a  page  merely  to  enumerate  the  others,  which  are  conversions  of 
the  imperial  remnants,  buildings  largely  borrowing  from  them,  or  modern 
structures  rich  in  Corinthian  display,  not  always  in  the  best  taste. 

For  palaces,  picture  galleries,  and  halls  of  sculpture,  see  Guide-books, 

The  Apollo  is  the  marble  deity  of  Rome,  as  the  Venu^  of  Florence.     Amid 

the  countless  pictures  which  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  connoisseuj'ship,  I 

have  in  peculiar  memory  Guido's  '^Aurora ''  in  the  Ruspigliosi  ceiling,  and 

the  "  Ecce  Homo  "  of  Guercino  in  the  Corsini  palace,  as  the  best  ideal 

I        of  the  *'  Man  of  Sorrows  "  which  I  have  seen ;  but  perhaps  I  am  only 

uttering  a  very  young  and  uninformed  opinion,     Michael  Angelo^s  •'  Last 

Judgment"^  amazes  by  its  wondrous  exhibition  of  the  most  mighty  power 

^^^  drawing  ever  exhibited  I     The  heaviest /ri//  I  ever  Buffered  from,  was 

^pfrom  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  on  which  the  "  Last  Judgment"  is 

^^  pain  ted  y  into  the  ante-room  close  by,  which  contains  Laurence's  whole 

length  portrait  of  George  the  Fourth* 

Among  the  names  of  English  artists  who  were  friendly  to  me  are  those 

hof  th«  Academy  President  Sir  E.  Eastlake,  Severn,  Wyatt,  Gibson,  R. 
JV^lmacott,  the  architect  Mr.  Pennethome,  and  the  amateur  Captain 
llemans.  I  must  trust  their  pardoning  the  mention  of  them,  on  the 
•tiengUi  of  a  grateful  memory  in  which  their  kindness  vividly  remains. 

My  four  months'  stay  is  completed*  My  portfolio  is  filled  with  draw- 
ings, sketches,  and  accurately  measured  delineations  of  many  an  antique 
frotn  the  Vatican  Galleries  ;  but  my  purse  is  fearfully  diminishing.  I 
dare  not  venture  further  southward,  Naples^  Pompeii,  Herculaneum 
and  PiDStum  must  remain  unseen  \  Sad  is  the  necessity,  though  perhaps 
not  80  imperative  as  might  be ;  but  the  dread  of  debt  was  ever  a  consti- 
tutional iceaJkness,  haunting  me  like  a  night-mare.  My  place  is  taken  in  a 
public  vehicle  for  Ferrara,  and  I  leave  Rome  about  the  Ist  of  March,  I83E6- 
Outside  the  coach  are  hone-soldiers,  ready  for  any  bandits  who  may 
have  an  inclination  for  the  resultant  profit  of  an  attack,  be  it  that  which 
may  enrich  their  purses  or  *'  shorten "  their  persons  "  by  the  head," 
Inside  are  several  fellow-travellers,  of  whom  1  chiefly  regard  an  Italian 
girl  who  is  on  her  way  to  England,  where  I  cannot  but  hope  she  may  be 
retained.  The  romantic  and  desolate  town  of  Buen  is  passed  in  the  dusk, 
—the  torrent-moated  Civita  Castellana,  in  the  night  We  traverse  the 
streets  of  Temi  without  even  hearing  its  waterfall ;  and  only  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  aqueduct  and  scenic  beauties  of  Spoleto.  Then  conies  Foligno, 
with  its  fc^avoy-like  scenery ,^ — the  bleak  and  barren  summit  of  Colfiorito, 
—and  a  distant  view  of  the  Adriatic  from  the  lofty  site  of  Macerata. 
And  I  am  now  looking  into  a  little  clay-hovel,  wherein,  1  may  believe 
I  If  I  please  (and  this  is  doubtless  a  valuable  privilege)  that  the  infant 
Jtmu  wa»  born  ;  not  that  the  sacred  distinction  of  Bethlehem  is  interfered 
wiUi,  further  tlian  regards  tlie  translation  of  the  SantiMima  Casa  from 
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ite  original  locality  to  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  of  Lort-tto  i     Ami 
grown  men  are  said  to  believe  this  ! — men  of  a  country  whith  pr^dLicti 
truthful  history,  and  sound  philosophy*  and  independent  geniui  1     But 
I  can  respect  the  weakest  sincerity  ;  and  I  purchase  a  rosary  af  giui 
beads,  with  their  tinsel  appendages,  and  the  priest'*  blessing  on  them 
besides,  for  my  own  uncle's  Irish  wife,  who  is  as  good  a  Ckristian  at  wm 
ever  bamboozled  by  papal  foolery.     And  now,  through  the  valley  o««r 
Osimo,  sweeps  the  refreshing  breeze  of  the  sea,  announcing  our  approscb 
to   Ancona,  the   Dover  of  Italy.     Here  imperial  Rome  attesli  henclf 
again  in  the  lofty  Arch  of  Trajan,  a  liner  than  either  of  the  three  simiiir 
monuments  in  the  capital.     I  look,  too,  %vith  admiration  an  the  impotnii 
mass  of  the  Lazaretto,  insulated  on  the  sea,     Senegalia,  Pesaro^  and  Fbm. 
are  passed  during  the  night,  and  the  morning  breaks  on  the  snow-toppe4| 
Apennines.     But  we  traverse  a  long  tedious  flat  to  Rimini,  with  rtal 
Augustan  gateway  and  bridge;  and  proceeding  through  Arehangelo,  wfl 
"  pass  tlie  Rubicon,*'  a  stream  less  suggestive  of  imperial  boundary  thaal 
of  an  inviting  probability  to  the  infant  angler,  having  in  view  the  hookijif  I 
of  tittle-batB,    A  glance  at  the  handsome  bridge  and  fort  of  Cesena  ;  thai 
at  the  public  gardens  and  market-place  of  ForU-popoli ;  a  dusky  dnn 
through  a  handsome  town,  which  I  understand  to  be  Duamo  (but  which 
may  be  Faenjca  or  Imola) ;  a  lamplight  passage  through  S.  Pietro,— «ji1 
here  we  are,  after  four  days  and  nights  incessant  travelling,  at  Bologui. 

There  is,  however,  an  object  of  interest  lying  off  the  road  betw«D 
Ancona  and  Bologna,  which  suggests  Crusoe-like  ideas  of  insulated  inde 
pendence,  Unseparated  by  a  surrounding  sea,  unprotected  even  by  t 
circling  brook,  the  miniature  Republic  of  San  Marino  lies  as  distinct  fiiwi 
the  surrounding  territory  of  the  Papal  States  as  the  island  of  St.  Heleat 
from  the  common  world-property  of  the  ocean  in  which  it  is  set !  Heif 
vv^e  behold  a  little  domain  of  about  five  miles  square,  and  including  firom  fin 
to  seven  thousand  sturdy  holders  of  their  own  ;  wliose  distinct  rights  bid 
remained  for  many  centuries  unassailable  by  the  Popes  ;  whose  indep*i> 
dence  was  respected  by  Buonaparte,  wlien  he  overthrew  the  political 
frame  of  all  things  around  ;  and  which  Btill  remains  in  the  freedoBJ 
which  was  confirmed  to  it  in  181 4*  Fancy  a  tiny  varlet  of  a  Stale,  not 
a  third  tlie  size  of  our  Rutlandshire,  impudently  maintaining  its  a*piilH- 
can  independence  in  the  midst  of  all  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance  "  of  i 
vast  inclosing  monarchy  ,■ — having  nothing  to  do  with  our  que^n,  lords  lod 
commons  ; — standing  like  a  touch*me-not  little  hedgehog,  with  its  witt- 
being  all  rolled  up  in  itself; — occupvying  its  peculiar  and  private 
lait  of  creation ;  and  saying  to  all  the  meddling  world  besides,  *' 
your  own  business,  and  leave  me  to  manage  mine  1  '* — exporting  wine, 
oil,  and  silk,  and  obliging  its  big  neighbours  by  taking  com  in  return  ;-^ 
having  its  elected  presidents,  four  (one  at  a  time)  in  the  year,  with  " 
senate  of  twelve,  and  its  great  council  of  three  hundred  i-^permiiiin^  < 
*'  Gracious  Queen  '*  to  come  and  see  what  is  within  the  geography  of  I 
realms,  and  without  the  reach  of  her  rule.  Verily,  were  I  other  ihao  < 
beloved  Victoria  s  subject,  I  would  be  one  of  the  republicans  of  San  T ' 

I  am  but  a  few  hours  at  Bologna,  and  most  of  these  are 
sleep.  A  peculiar  display  of  arcades  distinguishes  the  streeta ;  ao4  a 
yery  peculiar  inclination  to  tumble  down  seems  to  be  manifosted  by 
a  couple  of  neighbouring  towers,  which  resemble  an  "  unhappy  pfur,**  ^ 
\erf  different  bulk  and  stature,  but  in  a  state  of  equal  driinkcDii** 
Thd  tall  one  looks  like  the  chimney  of  a  manufactory  ;  and  may  be^oi 
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br  Bologna  Bupplies  Europe  with  aausages.  It  was  *'  founded  *'  (and  very 
badly  founded,  architecturally  speaking)  by  Asainelli.  My  biographical 
dictionaries  do  not  inform  me  who  he  was  : — possibly  a  sausage-maker, 

I  am  now  traveUing  over  a  country,  ilat  and  marshy,  and  at  length 
reach  tfie  gate  of  a  silent  city.  A  rich  cathedral  and  a  market-place 
(the  scene  of  occasional  life)  intimate  that  soul  and  body  have  their  pro- 
viders here.  Bat  the  startling  feature  is  a  solemn,  castellated,  and  moated 
old  ducal  palace^  romantically  impressive  in  pictorial  etfect,  and  fraught 
with  associations  referring  to  Byron*s  "  Paraaina/*  Here*  too,  we  find 
ArioBto*s  tomb  and  Tasso*8  cell.     We  are  in  Ferrara, 

The  travel  from  Ferrara  to  Venice  is  more  of  a  dream,  in  memory, 
than  any  other  part  of  my  journeying.  There  is,  first,  a  brief  carriage 
movement, — then  we  are  in  a  boat  on  a  broad  river.  We  land  to  have 
our  trunks  opened  and  shut,  and  are  on  the  river  again,  till  we  enter  a 
canals  which,  with  tedious  slowness,  brings  ua  to  another  river.  More 
canal,  and  another  river,^ — and  then  a  vast  placid  lake  which  so  unites, 
in  stillness  and  surface,  with  the  sky,  that  we  have  a  picture  without 
any  horizon  !  Towns  and  forts,  or  forms  like  them, — seem  to  be  hang- 
ing like  Mahomet's  cofiin  in  the  air  ;  and  phantom  men  appear  to 
be  walking  on  the  sea  with  none  of  that  failing  faith  which  was  ex* 
hibited  by  St.  Peter.  Out  of  the  deep  rises  a  gigantic  marine  wall, 
several  miles  in  lengthy  and  broad  as  a  street*  Across  the  glassy  expanse 
appears  the  outline  of  a  city  as  if  on  a  raft  ; — a  long  and  low  horizontal 
figure,  with  tower  or  dome-like  forms  rising  from  it.  As  we  approach,  in 
our  almost  imperceptibly  moving  boat,  the  towers  and  domes  seem 
to  sink  behind  the  increasing  form  of  the  front  masses.  As  we  near  the 
latter^  we  discover  that  they  present  the  fronts  or  backs  of  buildings^ 
erected  on  detached  islands.  The  opening  between  these  islands  appears. 
We  reach  it, — pass  through  it, — 
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The  asterisks  stand  in  place  of  the  "  mute  wonder  '*  which  must  hold 
in  its  spell  every  sensitive  apprehension  that  first  recognizes  Venice  from 
the  particular  point  alluded  to.  The  novel  character  of  the  scene  is 
remarkable  as  its  architectural  richness.  One  of  Palladio's  finest 
tomed  churches  rises  close  to  us  on  the  right :  closing  the  picture  on  the 
ft,  is  the  picturesque  form  of  the  Dogana,  with  the  dome  of  another 
churcli  behind  it  :  in  front*  are  a  fine  broad  lake -like  water-way,  twice 
the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  its  greater  London  width ;  the  grandest  of 
Canal etto*s  subjects,  displayed  in  all  its  varied  magnificence,  along  the 
opposite  margin  of  the  water,  which  mirrors  the  ornate  classic  architec- 
ture of  the  mint,  the  library  and  the  prison  ;  the  Saracenic  fronts  of  the 
ducal  palace  ;  the  Byzantine  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  and  the  rich  perspec- 
tive of  the  intervening  and  receding  piazzetta.     Then,  there  are  the  two 

L symbolic  pillars  in  front  of  the  latter ;  the  huge  and  lofty  pyramidally 

^^Uapped  tower  of  St,  Mark ;  the  clock- tower  in  the  closing  distance ; 
^Hunall  vessels  of  merchandise  ;  a  hundred  black  gondolas,  with  their 
^Hsoofed  cabins  and  strange  prows  of  bright  steel ;  a  place  all  life  and 
^Vtootion^  and  yet  noiseless  ;  delicately  bright  in  varied  colour,  and  finely 
r  dashed  with  shade  and  shadow  ;  a  combination  of  all  artificial  realities 
ever  formed,  the  one  most  like  a  dream ! 

I  go  into  the  city  in  a  boat,  not  a  coach  ;  up  a  canal,  not  a  street.  I 
ascend  from  the  water  into  my  hotel  It  is  not  that  I  am  out  of 
England :  I  appear  to  be  as  far  from  Italy — out  of  Europe.     I  stand 
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feacinated  in  tbe  piazza  of  SU  Mark  ;  speculate  among  tiae 
^tuntkts  Darrow  payed  lanes  ;  find  myeelf  croamg  the  grand 
water  street  of  palaoee--over  the  bridge  of  the  Bialto ;  there  I  rmC 
Shylodc  and  Pierre :  or  I  am  in  the  goigeoya  rooms  of  tb«  dueal  ptha, 
whm  I  meet  with  Othello,  Marino,  Fodcari ;  or  I  am  on  the  Biidfi  4 
S^^  with  a  Venetian  guide  who  quotes  Byron  ;  ociw  among  tha  ^Mf 
i|4eDdoun  of  St*  MarkV  many-domed  and  moaqtie-like  ebimb ;  mm 
befiwB  Uie  grand  gate  of  the  Arsenal ;  or  within  it,  beholding  the  gMI 
■nd  gpigeous  state  barge  of  defunct  authority  ;  now  rambling  or  gUif 
in  boats  from  palace  to  palace,  and  from  church  to   church ; 
the  hiJtoiy  of  architecture  through  many  a  century^  and  the 
reoorda  of  painting  from  its  earlier  date  to  its  last  perfectiool     All 
lingering  cooTentionalities  are  dissipated.   New  perceptions  are 
— new  impulses  put  into  action.     ETen  the  application  of  claisie  deid 
ia  taught  with  starthng  but  winning  noirelty.     Sir  William  Ckamkn 
and  his  rules  are  defied ;  but  with  what  a  powerful   darmg  f      Be  m 
right  as  ^  as  he  goes ;  but  the  Venetians  are  evidently  not  wfoog  ii 
g<oing  further.     At  any  rate^  as  they  thoii^t  for  tbemaelvea,  w>  xumti  1 ; 
&r  I  ^  would  be  greats — am  not  without  ambition/'     Splendid  in  btf 
decay,  Venice  exults  in  the  bold  perpetuity  of  the  bursting  and  buoyaot 
spirit  of  beauty  which  never  left  her  throi^h  alt  her  changes  \ 

Napoleon  covered  over  one  of  the  canals  with  a  vault,  and  ao  gilt  H 
Venice  ite  only  thorough fiirc  worthy  the  namt  of  a  sirteL  The  Sirwd§ 
Naova  continues  the  grand  quay- walk  from  St.  Mark*s  piaazetta  to  the 
*'  public  gardens,"^  which  are  doubtless  a  benefit  to  the  citizens,  tboa0i  il 
a  cockney  character  not  in  hannony  with  tlie  romantic  aspect  of  tht  fAvs 
in  general :  but  I  am  oAen  there ;  for  these  gardens  are  debgiitfully  open 
to  the  sea  on  the  east,  westt  and  south  ;  and  I  obtain  aomethtcg  «f  tit 
refreshing  breeze  which  I  cannot  aHbrd  to  enjoy  frequently  in  m  ban     ^ 

I  am  at  Venice  a  full  month,  without  holding  acquaintaoee 
one  person  to  whom  I  may  speak  English.  Here  is  no  oolony  of  my 
countrymen,  as  at  Rome  and  Florence.  They  are  to  be  seen,  moving  ia 
or  moving  off^  with  an  impatient  or  gatisfied  curiosity ;  and»  for  my  own 
part,  the  charm  of  Venice  is  so  connected  with  the  sentiment  of  iaolatioiv 
that  I  am  content  to  let  them  '*  like  shadows  come,  and  so  depart.**  I 
indite  a  letter  of  application  to  the  custodian  of  the  public  library  ;  and  t 
fear  it  is  written  in  very  ^n^Zo-Italian  ;  but  it  is  understood ;  iiume- 
dtatety  attended  to  with  the  most  courteous  interest ;  and  1  am  soon  boif 
making  tracings  from  the  geometrical  engravings  of  those  public  buildimi 
which  have  claimed  my  more  especial  notice* 

Adieu  to  the  City  of  the  Sea  1  Witli  much  additional  store  in  n^ 
portfolio,  I  am  now  one  among  many  passengers  of  tlie  hum  bleat  claaB.  «i 
the  deck  of  a  barge,  bound  for  Padua.  Once  more  tracing  the  serpeottm 
course  of  the  grand  canal,  and  crossing  over  some  four  mllea  of  tbt 
Li^une,  we  proceed,  partly  by  canal,  and  partly  by  the  riven  Brenta 
and  Bacchilignione,  to  Padua.  As  we  near  Padua,  the  sun  aeta  bafaiod 
the  hills  which  embosom  Argua,  tlie  living  and  dying  place  of  Fetmitek 
The  effect  transcends  in  its  character  anything  1  have  seen.  The  domi* 
nant  mountain  looks  as  if  it  were  sharply  cut  out  of  a  disk  of  coppar^ 
covered  with  one  uniform  enamel  of  the  intensest  blue.  Not  a  singte 
surface  detail  appears ;  not  u  spot  such  as  powerful  microacopea  diaeover 
on  the  sun.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  plmntom  giandeurm  whidi  am  only 
juit  believed  when  seen  I 
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A  RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW  OF  THE  ROYAL  MILITIA  OF 
THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS, 

*  The  country's  in  little  danger,  when  the  beggar  *s  as  ready  to  fi^l  for  his 
diah^  a&  the  laird  for  his  itind%.**—Antiquarp. 

WnitiT  llje  Militia  Bill  is  being  put  into  force,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  or  aninstr active  to  examine  into  the  history  and  consti- 
tution of  the  Channel  Islands  Militia,  which  has  for  many  centuries 
fully  ftiiawered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  established. 
This  force,  in  a  great  degree  sui  generis,  seems  to  form  a  connecting 
link  between  a  regularly  embodied  and  a  local  militia,  more  normal 
Ihan  the  one,  and  less  so  than  the  other,  and  retaining  that  **  natural 
and  primitive  form,  under  which  every  man  is  a  soldier,  doing  his  own 
work,  and — receiving  no  pay,"  These  principles,  long  extinct  in  Eng- 
land, cannot  be  constitutionally  revived ;  nevertheless,  some  practical 
hints  may  perchance  be  deduced  from  a  system,  however  obsolete^ 
which  secures  effective  levies  for  self-defence  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances. 

The  Norman  lineage  of  the  Channel  islanders  plainly  indicates  the 
feudal  origin  of  their  militia  :  the  substitution  of  personal  service  for  a 
pecuniary  equivalent ;  a  condition  annexed  to  the  preservation  of  certain 
highly-cherished  rights  and  privileges.  In  Britain  personal  service 
gradually  mergeil,  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  into  commutation, 
which  assumed  the  well-known  form  of  taxation  ;  and,  in  process  of 
time,  the  military  part  of  the  feudal  system  was  abolished*  But  in  the 
Anglo-Norman  isles  feudal  tenure,  civil  as  well  as  military,  still  exists ; 
and,  although  much  modified,  imbues  therr  institutions  with  a  degree  of 
roa:iantic  interest,  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  strict  conservation  of 
superannuated  names,  foniis  and  observances.  The  seitjneitr  is  still 
designated  by  the  territorial  title  of  his  fef^  still  collects  his  wheat  rents, 
from  franc  tenanUt  Imrdiera^  and  other  holders  of  land,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  bis  Rangier  ;  and  still  holds  his  petty  feudal  court,  his  senescAai 
presiding  over  "  eleven  vaeassenrs,  together  with  a  serjerit,  a  greffier 
and  three  prcvdUy^  receiving  homage,  hearing  pleas  and  framing  quaint 
ordinances  in  pure  old  Norman  dialect,  as  though  the  era  of  the  Con- 
quest were  an  affair  of  yesterday. 

The  political  constitution  of  Jersey^  Guernsey  and  the  smaller 
tslanda  of  the  group,  requires  that  every  man,  from  sixteen  to  sixty, 
shall  uerve,  (fraiuitaasiy}  either  in  a  military  or  civil  capacity,  and  fre- 
quently in  both.  Parochial  officers  are  by  this  means  supplied  in  easy 
and  constant  succession,  and  the  recruiting  of  the  militia  a  mere  auto* 
inatic  system,  more  comprehensive  even  than  conscription,  for  registries 
of  tnrths  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  raw  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  soldiers.  None  are  exempt  from  personal  service  but  per* 
tons  affected  with  congenital  or  acquired  iutirmity,  and  not  even  these 
until  they  have  undergone  the  ordeal  of  a  medical  board,  composed  of 
militia  surgeons^  all  private  practitioners,  who  are  allowed  the  option  of 
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scfrii^  in  tltcir  prolwsioMl  capacity  or  shoaldering  a  mnakel, — a 
akenatiTe  nol  afforded  to  tbcir  brethren  in  England  by  the  proraioai 
orihe>II]iliabiIL 

The  naiiTe  uroopo,  from  the  earyest  period  of  their  organizatioo  to 
the  present  time,  are  ever  ready  to  assemble  at  a  moment's  nottoe,  and 
their  dnties»  from  the  dawn  of  the  rerolntionary  war  to  its  dose*  were 
sofficientlT  ardnoos.  For,  in  addition  to  frequent  drills,  parades,  fi^ 
days,  andtarget  practice,  they  were  required  to  keep  regular  watdi  and 
ward  thronghoat  the  n^t,  in  redoabts  and  martell  towers^  erected  oa 
all  assailable  points ;  to  repair,  ^pmr  eotroUy  breastwork  and  rampaitf 
around  the  coast;  to  garrisoD  the  fortresses,  in  the  absence  of  reguhr 
troops;  in  short,  to  perform  all  and  more  than  the  duties  of  paid 
soldiers,  each  in  turn. 

The  guard-moonthig  at  night  was  rigidly  enforced.  Every  house- 
holder, ^ntle  or  simpk,  male  or  female^  being  bound  to  undertake  the 
duty  in  person,  pay  a  heary  fine,  or  provide  a  substitute,  at  a  ooosi- 
derable  expense.  These  substitutes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  answered 
roll-call  in  the  names  of  their  employers ;  and  as  the  propensities  and 
habits  of  the  contracting  parties  were  oftai  at  variance^  these  discre- 
pancies of  taste  gave  rise  to  many  ludicrous  incidents.  For  instance^ 
two  most  exemplary  elderly  maiden  ladies,  connected  with  the  fint 
fiunilies  in  one  of  the  islands,  happened  on  occasion  to  be  peculiariy 
unfortunate  in  the  choice  or  chance  of  th^  representatives.  To  the 
utter  consternation  of  the  ladies,  and  the  amusement  of  their  friendi, 
assembled  to  enjoy  a  rubber  of  innocent  long  whist,  or  mild  casino,  it 

was  announced  that  Miss and  Miss  — -  were  officially  reported 

**  Drunk  on  guard."  They  suffered  little  in  reputation,  as  may  wdl 
be  imagined,  whilst  the  real  delinquents  were  punished  for  the  offence 
by  the  civil  tribunaL  It  must  here  be  remarked,  that  the  militia-mao, 
even  when  on  duty,  is  not  subject  to  martial  law ;  *  when  guilty  of  any 
breach  of  military  discipline,  he  is  reported  by  his  commandant  to  the 
law-officers  of  the  Crown,  wbo  cite  him  before  the  Royal  Court,  by 
whom  he  is  dealt  with  according  to  the  g^ravity  of  the  offence.  The 
same  course  is  pursued  when  fines,  exacted  for  non-attendance  oo 
parade  or  drill,  the  soldier  being  duly  warned,  are  resisted.  The  fine 
is  doubled  for  each  act  of  contumacy,  and  the  court  enforce  payment 
under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  until  the  amount  be  forthcoming. 
This  process,  whilst  it  ensures  a  due  degree  of  military  discipline^ 
secures  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  rescues  him  from  the  sununary 
decrees  of  a  court-martial. 

A  slight  examination  of  ancient  documents  renders  it  apparent  that 
the  elements  of  a  militia,  that  is,  a  body  of  men  ready  to  combine  on 
any  emergency  for  mutual  defence,  and  for  the  safeguard  of  property 
in  general,  existed  in  these  islands  at  an  early  period.  Pursuing  the 
inquiry  through  charters,  ordinances  of  royal  courts,  and  other  insular 
records,  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  progressive  changes  which  led  to 
the  constitution  of  a  permanent  military  force,  available  for  all  purposes 
of  local  defence. 

During  the  contentions  between  Stephen,  the  reigning  sovereign  of 
England,  and  Henry  Duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards  Henry  the  Second, 

*  On  one  occasion  of  immediate  danger  from  an  enemy,  the  royal  court,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  governor,  allowed  martial  law  to  be  prodaimed  whilst  the  <ianger 
lasted. 
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the  islands  adhered  as  usual,  not  to  the  King,  but  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  Duke,  their  hereditary  chieftain,  who,  apprehensive  of  attacks  upon 
them  on  the  part  of  his  rival,  sent  o?er  one  of  his  captains,  Uaoul  de 
Valmont,  to  put  th era  in  a  state  of  defence.  The  expenses  of  the  works 
erected  by  De  Valraont  were  defrayed  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  con- 
sideration of  this  aid,  and  the  payment  of  the  trifling  sum  of  seventy 
Uvres  toumoia,  about  five  pounds  sterling  annually,  were  released  from 
all,  excepting  local  taxation,  and,  furthermore,  exempted  from  foreign 
expeditions,  unless  called  upon  specially  to  accompany  and  protect  their 
Duke  in  person,  in  his  attempts  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  England. 
These  immunities  were  confirmed  to  them  by  Henry  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  as  well  as  by  his  successors,  with  a  further  stipulation,  that 
in  the  event  of  the  sovereign  or  his  successors  being  taken  prisoners  by 
their  enemies,  the  islanders  should  lend  their  assistance  towards  their 
rescue.  The  rent  then  paid  is  still  assessed,  and  the  attachetl  condi* 
tion  called  aide  du  Roi^  remains  in  force  to  this  day. 

After  the  forfeiture  of  his  hereditary  dukedom  by  John  the  First, 
King  of  England,  attempts  were  made  by  the  revolted  barons  of  con- 
tinental Normandy  to  induce  the  islanders  to  follow  their  example; 
they,  however,  continued  staunch  in  their  allegiance,  repelled  one  or 
two  attempts  made  upon  them  by  the  Normans,  separated  finally  from 
France,  and  ever  after  adhered  steadfastly  to  England.  John^  ap- 
prized of  the  dangers  they  had  incurred,  not  only  sent  them  succours, 
but  hastened  over  in  person,  provided  for  their  military  defence,  granted 
them  certain  constitutions  in  accordance  with  their  ancient  laws  and 
customs,  and  furthermore  secured  to  them  peculiar  rights  and  privileges, 
which  they  still  enjoy  and  jealously  maintain.  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  mulcted  them  for  the  protection  afforded,  for,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  reign,  Peter  de  Prestel,  the  warden  of  the  isles,  was  directed  to 
order  the  lords  of  fiefs  clericaU  as  well  as  laical,  to  raise  from  their 
tenants  the  fifth  part  of  their  annual  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of 
guch  soldiers  as  might  be  required  for  defence. 

During  the  thirteenth  century  the  islands  appear  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  numerous  descents  from  the  French,  Normans,  and  others, 
many  of  them  probably  were  marauding  incursions.  One  invasion, 
however,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what more  serious.  It  was  repelled,  nevertheless,  with  great  vigour 
and  success ;  in  consideration  of  which  a  provision  was  made  by  order 
of  the  King,  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
were  slain  in  their  conilicts  with  the  enemy.* 

In  the  year  1337,  Edward  the  Third,  hearing  that  certain  adherents 
of  his  enemies,  the  Scotch,  had  lately  invaded  the  island  of  Sark,  and 
other  parts  of  the  adjacent  islands,  and  contemplated  farther  outrages, 
appointed  his  well-beloved  Thomas  de  Ferariis  as  keeper  of  the  said 
elands,  with  instructions  to  levy  and  array  all  their  able-bodied  men, 
divide  them  into  thousands,  hundreds,  and  twenties,  and  to  lead 
hem  well  arrayed,  and  sufficiently  provided  with  suitable  arms  for  the 
and  defence  of  the  said  islands,  against  the  attacks  of  all  enemies 
ever.  And,  furthermore,  to  appoint  under  him  such  proper 
D8  as  should  be  requisite  in  the  said  islands,  and  in  each  of  them 
carry  into  effect  the  levying,  arraying,  and  leading  of  such  men, 
|ben  and  where,  and  as  often  as  he  was  not  able  to  do  so  in  person. 
*  Ryley**  **  Placit»  ParliameTitariii/' 
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FroisBart  relates  that  Yvon  de  Galles,  a  preti^nded  descendant  fh^m 
original  Princes  of  Wales,  with  four  thousand  men-at-arras,  cntrosted 
his  command  by  the  King  of  France,  made  a  descent  upon  Guemstj, 
whereof  Edraund  Rose,  "  a  Squire  of  honour  with  the  King  of  £09- 
land,  was  captain/*  Rose  &s»emb1ed,  with  his  own  <*  and  them  ni  ihi 
isle/*  a  body  of  eight  hundred  fighting^men.  Several  eiigBfl 
ensued,  especially  a  severe  one  on  a  spot  stilt  called  La  Bali 
which  four  hundred  of  the  islanders  were  i*lain,  the  remainder,  with 
captain,  retreated  to  a  handsome  castle  called  Cornet,  wheth«?T  Yi 
followed  him,  invested  the  castle  closely^  and  frequently  assauhed 
But  it  was  a  strong  fortress  well  provided  with  everything  necessary 
resistance^  the  assailants  could  make  no  imprrssion,  although  th«T 
continued  to  beleaguer  it  fur  some  time.  The  King  of  France,  at  this 
time  rejoicing  at  the  capture  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Sir  Gutscanl 
de  TAn^le  by  the  Spaniards  at  Rocbelle,  anxious  to  strike  a  dec)»ivp 
blow  whilst  I  he  English  were  without  a  leader,  and  knowing  that  Ciallr 
Cornet  was  impregnable,  sent  messengers  to  Yvon,  ordering'  him  in- 
stantly to  break  up  the  siege,  and  hasten  to  obtain  fresh  succours  from 
the  King  of  Spain,  Yvon  accordingly  abandoned  the  enterprise,  dent  his 
men  back  to  Harfleur,  himself  embarked  on  board  a  large  abip,  md  set 
sail  for  Spain.  **  Thus  was  the  siege  of  Castle  Comet  raised,"  Thii 
affair,  traditionally  known  as  *'  La  desceiiie  des  Arrftgont^aU^*  from  the 
supposition  that  the  Arragonese  had  some  hand  in  it,  is  calculated  t^ 
have  taken  place  about  the  year  1372.*  Two  years  later,  according 
to  D' Argent  re,  Bert  rand  du  Guesclin,  with  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the 
flower  of  the  French  chivalry,  and  ten  thousand  men-at-arms,  laid  si«^ 
to  the  castle  of  Mont  Orgeuil  in  Jersey,  which  resisted  alt  bis  assaulu. 
Finding  that  he  could  make  no  impression  on  the  main  body  of  the 
place,  he  entered  into  a  composition  with  the  besieged  ;  but  before 
the  day  stipulated  for  its  surrender  arrived.  Da  Guesclin,  hearing 
that  an  English  fleet  was  at  sea  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  castle, 
raised  the  siege  and  departed. 

Many  other  invasions,  general  as  well  as  partial,  were  Bub»eqneiit)y 
directed  by  the  French  against  these  islands,  but  never  with  any  per* 
inanent  success,  the  defenders  being  always  sufficiently  brave  and  united 
to  resist  aggression-  Having  sketched  the  foregoing  as  specimens  of  the 
mode  of  warfare  in  these  remote  places  at  this  remote  period,  it  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  purpose  of  the  present  narration  to  enter  into 
further  details.  We  shall,  therefore,  referring  to  the  comaussioQS 
issued  to  Thomas  de  Ferariis  by  Edward  the  Third,  remark  that  h 
corresponds  in  all  respects  with  the  usual  form  of  *'  commisstona  of 
array,*  and  proves  that  a  militia  was  regularly  embodied,  or  rather 
organized  in  these  islands,  a  ^^ry  few  years  after  its  establishment  in 
England.f 

For  upwards  of  a  ceutury  we  must  be  contented  with  this  fmull 
amount  of  information  as  to  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  atandiiv 
army  of  the  islands ;  we  then  begin  to  trace  its  progress  more  coiii«eit» 
tively  as  regards  arms,  equipments,  and  discipline.  The  acts  and 
ordinances  of  the  royal  courts  furnishing,  as  it  were,  milestooei  and 

*  In  which  year  Edward  direct!  Edmund  Rose  to  makci  certain  iAi{uiniiv  rela- 
tive to  the  rolij^'oits  entntilitihiiients  of  Jemey,  8nrk,  and  Aldrmcy, 

•f  *^  The  earliest  of  thene  eommiiaiuiu  that  I  find  in  RjTtier  in  €^t  12934,^^ — 
Hallam, 
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iinger-fM)sts,  which  much  facilitate  our  journey.  It  is  true  that  these 
lAodmarks,  never  very  numerous,  are  often  wanting,  or  placed  at 
uucertain  distances,  so  that  we  may  occasiotiaUy  for  a  short  space  tni«s 
the  beaten  path,  but  infonuation  derived  from  a  chance  passenger  iu 
the  by-ways  of  some  old  chronicler  sets  us  right  again,  and  so  we 
jog  on* 

In  the  first  place  we  find  that,  in  1 5  4  3,  long-bows,  cross-bo  wo,  and 
all  other  weapons,  were  excluded  from  among  the  goods  and  chattels 
liable  to  arrest  for  debt ;  information  is  thence  acquired,  not  only  as  to 
the  kind  of  weapon  then  in  use,  but  likewise  the  importance  attached  to 
their  remaining  unmolested  in  the  hands  of  their  proprietors.  As 
early  as  154G,  even  before  **  the  German  hackbut-men  "  were  employed 
at  the  battle  of  Pinky,  that  "  smoky  gunj"  the  arquebusi,  was  partially 
introduced  among  the  Guernsey  militia  ;  this  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing ordinance  :■ — "  All  parishioners  are  commanded,  on  their  alle- 
giancC;  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  captaius  of  their  several  pariahes  ;• 
captains  of  all  ranksj  high  and  low,  that  is,  lieutenants  and  ensigns, 
are  required  to  see  that  the  *  haquebuts/  and  bows  and  quivers  of 
the  soldiers  are  kept  in  proper  order,  that  bulwarks  or  ramparts  are 
made  and  repaired,  and  that  every  kind  of  munition  is  held  in  readiness 
at  all  hours.  It  is  furthermore  commanded  that  parishioners  required 
by  their  captaius  to  provide  themMlves  with  arms,  shall  forthwith  obey 
their  commands.** 

It  appears  from  certain  old  manuscripts  that,  in  1569,  armourers 
were  iu  the  habit  of  lending  swords,  daggers,  and  haquebuta  to  militia- 
coeD  unwilling  or  unable  to  purchase.  The  price  of  the  dagger  is  also 
Mcertaincd,  for  John  Girard  sold  a  dtu/ue,  or  dagger,  to  his  brother-in- 
law  for  seven  ^ros  d'arifent  (five  silver  groats),  and  purchased  another 
from  the  armourer  tov  five.  It  is  clear  thst  John  Girard  had  an  eye  to 
business,  and  therefore  was  nol^  iu  all  probabililVf  imposed  upon  when 
Ike  paid  Collas  Beyart  five  j^o#  for  the  repair  of  his  artjucbus,  and  gene- 
rously treated  him  to  a  pot  of  beer,  which  they  drank  together  at  the 
house  of  "  la/emme  Effkrt," 

The  religious  tenets  of  the  Genevan  Church  generally  inculcated  at 

[this  period  in  the  island,  imparted  a  highly  puritanical  character  lo  I  he 

[acts  of  the  Legislature;  nevertheless  it  will  be  seen  that,  amid  ordi- 

^  nances  for  the  strictest  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  prohibition, 

even  during  week  days,  of  all  dancing,  singing,  and  games  of  chance, 

exceptions  were  made  in  favour  of  the  exercise  of  "  the  long-bow,  cross- 

boW|  and  haquebut ;"  although  it  was  the  custom  to  shoot  on   Sundays 

and  feast-days.     For  this  purpose  butts  were  constructed  in  each  parish, 

I  and  in  every  parish  in  the  islands  a  green  spot  or  common  is  to  be  met 

with,  still  called  Us  buls. 

Another  century  or  thereabouts  being   passed  over,  we  are  informed 

Ihat  the  Jersey  militia  was  reviewed  in   1617  by  the  Royal   Commis- 

I  BioDcrs  Conway  and  Bird,  sent  over  by  James  the  First  to  inspect  the 

f  defences.     From  their  official  report  it  appears  that  the  militia  roll  con- 

I  tained  the  names  of  2675  soldiers,  as  well  mustered f  as  non-mustered, 

•  Th«  captain,  Anciently  cslled  centenier,  centurinn,  wa«  appnintrd  by  com- 
I  ynission  to  command  the  niUitiA  of  hU  pnriah,  trhicti  were  tliert  formed  iuto  i«  oum- 
L|iaiiy  of  ffiat  for  each  piu^iih  in  the  country,  and  four  in  the  town.  To  Bach  oam- 
[ jiany  wm  attachcsd  a  beutenanc  and  an  ensign. 

•f  Jlfmufrir,  tha  old  French  term,  mtrntlrw^  or  moutre^  for  monire^  «  %how,  are 
fftill  the  rermicular  designacious  of  mill  da  mtutert. 
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but  tlmt  tbe  island  could,  if  required,  muster  5000  men  capable  of  be«^ 
ing  armsp  Tbe  report  further  states,  that  '*  the  armes  spectfie<l  m 
exceedingly  defective  ;  those  called  by  the  general  Dame  of  bilU,  but 
many  bare  staves,  with  no  iron  at  all ;  no  cuirasses,*  nol  twelfe  pUcd^ 
few  muskets/* 

An  old  roanuscript^  containing  details  of  the  militia  muster  rn  tht 
smaller  Island  of  Guernsey^  estimates  tbe  whole  amount  of  fighting  m««Q 
assembled  on  the  27th  of  August,  162U  ^t  1175.  Making  allowance 
for  a  certain  number  of  absentees,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  samf 
ratio  still  continues  in  the  two  places. 

In  ]6i9,  intelligence  having  reached  the  English  gOTemmeiit  tJbal 
Richelieu  contemplated  the  invasion  of  the  islands  by  way  of  reprmi 
for   Buckingham's  descent  upon   Rochelle,   Lord  Danby,  governor  of 
Guernsey,  was  sent  over  with  a  squadron  of  five  ships  to  convey  i 
cours,  consieting  of  men,  arras,   and  ammunition.     Dr.  Peter  Hertu 
who  attended  as  honorary  chaplain  to  the  troops,  gives  the  followtogj 
account  of  the  Jersey  militia  at  this  period  : — **  After  dinner,  his  lord- 
ship went  to  take  a  view  of  the  regiment  of  Mr.  Joshua  de  Carterrt,  I 
sei^tteur  de  la  Trinite^  mustering  upon  the  green  in  the  parish  of  Saiote 
Trinity.     On  Tuesday,   March    10th,  his  lordship  took  a  view  of  th« 
regiment  of  Mr.  Aaron  Messervey,  col, ;  and  on  Wednesday,   Marti) 
1 1th,  went  unto  8l.  Ouen^  where  we  were  feasted  by  Sir  Philip  de  Car- 
teret, whose  regiment  we  likewise  viewed  to  the  afternoon.    The  solifien 
of  each  regiment  very  well  arrayed,  and  not  unpractised  in  their  arnu; 
but  such  as  never  saw  more  danger  than  a  training  came  to." 

About  twenty  years  after  this  the  same  regiments  were  nevertbeleii 
sufficiently  formidable  to  deter  the  Parliamentarians  from  invadil^ 
Jersey^  whicli  was  thus  rendered  a  secure  asylum  for  Charlef  tbt 
Second,  who  found  refuge  there  on  two  occasions.  They  also  ass 
roaterially  in  maintaining  the  island  and  defending  the  castles  for  ! 
time  against  the  expedition  under  Blake  and  Haines  in  1651,  capitulat- 
ing only  after  a  stout  resistance,  and  on  terms  most  honourable  to 
soldiers. 

During  the  war  with  Holland^  after  the  Restoration,  Louis  the  Four* 
teenth,  taking  advantage  of  the  embarrassments  of  England^  wbo^ 
naval  force  was  employed  against  the  Dutch,  her  capital  nearly  depo* 
pulated  by  pestilence  and  destroyed  by  conflagration,  formed  *'  a  biit 
and  perfidious  design  to  fall  upon  the  islands  suddenly."  The  govern- 
ment of  Jersey  was  then  a  sinecure  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  St, 
Albans,  "  a  fine  courtier,  but  of  no  reputation  for  military  prowen  or 
virtue*  Living  in  England,  loving  his  ease,  and  well  contented  tbal 
another  should  go  to  his  post^.  so  that  he  secured  the  profits  of  bis 
government,**  At  this  conjuncture  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  induced  hi* 
Royal  Master  to  confide  the  defence  of  Jersey  to  Sir  Thomas  Morgan, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  military  commander  in  Cromwells 
army. 

Sir  Thomas  proceeded  to  Jersey  in  1665,  and  remembering  bow 
terrible  his  English  red-coats  were  in  Flanders,  considered  thai  hf 
clothing  the  militia  he  was  called  upon  to  command  in  a  uniform  of  the 
same  colour,  there  was  every  chance  of  their  being  mistaken  by  an 
attacking  foe  for  regular  troops  sent  from  England*     Having  obtained 


*  Annotir  continued  xa  be  worn  to  the  kaeei  in 
time.** — p€min§  Cyolo/Mirfia,  orHek  ^'-Armtmr/* 
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I  sanction  of  the  local  authoritiea,  he  proceeded  to  remodel  his  little 
Vrmj»  and  formed  the  mdependent  companies  of  which  it  was  composed 
into  three  battalions,  '*  all  clad  in  red  coats,  the  martial  Hvery  of  Eng- 
land/* That  the  latter  exijerjmont  was  well  conceived,  is  obvious  from 
the  mistake  made  by  the  French  when  they  affected  a  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Wales  in  17979  ai^d  took  alarm  at  the  sight  of  the  red  cloaks  of 
the  women,  exemplifying  the  adage,  ntmium  ne  creJe  calori.  In  the 
colour  of  the  array  alone  are  we  inclined  to  institute  a  parallel  between 
Welsh  fish-wives  and  the  militiamen  of  Jersey.  Sir  George  Carteret, 
in  16  ^7»  or  thereabouts,  had  partially  introduced  the  English  uniform, 
by  clothing  the  Hitt\  which  formed  his  body-guard,  in  auaques  royges^ 
red  doublets ;  it  was  reserved  for  Morgan  to  render  the  fashion  general 
in  that  island,  but  in  Guernsey  it  was  not  adopted  until  long  after.  A 
return  of  the  effective  strength  of  the  three  militia  regiments  in  the 
latter  places  when  reviewed  by  the  governor,  the  Hon.  Chailes  Strahan, 
on  the  25th  of  June,  1750,  is  as  follows: — three  coloiieU,  twenty  cap- 
tains, fifteen  lieutenants,  sixteen  ensigna,  fifty-eight  Serjeants,  fifteen 
drummers,  eighteen  hundred  privates.  Among  the  latter  were  distri- 
buted one  thousand  King*s  muskets,  bayonets,  belts  and  cartouche-boxes, 
from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  nearly  one-half  were  pikeracn,  and 
also  that  the  force  had  been  considerably  augmented  since  the  year 
162L 

In  1780  we  find  evidence  among  the  ordinances  that  the  governor, 
following  Sir  Thomas  Morgan's  example,  applied  to  the  Royal  Court  of 
Guernsey  for  its  concurrence  in  adopting  a  uniform  for  the  militia ; 
staling  as  his  reason,  that  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  the  presence  of  a 
large  body  of  red  coats  would  be  more  Imposing,  and,  under  the  snppo* 
sition  that  they  were  all  regnlars,  iniimidate  an  enemy  much  more  than 
the  array  of  a  much  larger  body  of  militia,  however  valiant  and  well- 
disciplined.  The  bailiff  and  jurats  readily  agreed  to  the  snggestionj  and 
issued  orders  that  persons  in  affluent  circumstances  sbouJd  at  once 
clothe  themselves,  for  militia  duty,  in  red  coats  and  white  stockings  ;* 
the  cuffs,  collars,  and  facings  of  tlie  coats  being  uniform  in  each  regi 
ment.  It  was  also  ordered,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  that  each  parish 
should  raise  a  sum  by  means  of  tax  to  clothe  and  accoutre  tlie  more 
indigent  of  the  community  when  under  arms.  Notwithslaoding  this 
arrangement,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  expense  of  a  uniform,  in 
addition  to  the  sacrifice  of  time  in  the  performance  of  military  duty,  was 
a  great  hardship  on  the  tradesman  and  f^irmer,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  British  government  undertook  the  expense  of  providing  all  privates 
and  non-commissioned  officers  with  a  complete  suit  of  clothing,  arms, 
accoutrement*!,  and  ammunition.  The  issue  still  takes  place  at  uncer- 
tain periods!,  generally  once  in  five  years,  and  constitutes  the  chief  item 
with  which  the  state  is  burthened,  for  the  maintenance  of  an  eflfectivc 
force.     Officers  bearing  commissions,  it  must  be  observed,  equip  them- 

elves  at  their  own  cost. 
We   have   hitherto   confined  our  sketch  to  details  relating  to  the 

Dfantry  alone ;  it  will,  however,  be  desirable,  before  proceeding  further, 
a  few  words  respecting  other  branches  of  the  militia  service.  A 
ill  manuscript,  of  the  year  IG85,  to  be  depended  on  for  accuracy, 
states,  that  light  artillery  had  been  introduced  into  Jersey  about  one 
hundred  and   fifty   years  before.       The   guns   must,  however,  at   this 


Qiirrtf— legging*,  or  long  galten. 
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period  have  been  of  primitive  coDBtruction,  or,  if  demiculverxos,  d€  verU 
f&Tite,  are  alluded  to,  must  have  been  imported  from  Toumaj  or  other 
towns  in  Flanders.  As  early  as  the  year  implied  they  could  scaroelj 
have  been  obtained  elsewhere.  The  first  Englishman  who  made  ihit 
kind  of  artillery  of  font  metal  in  England  was  John  Owen,  who  *'  in 
1535  began  to  cast  brass  ordnance^  as  cannons,  culverines  and  fuch 
like.'^^  It  is  not  probable  tbat  Owen's  master- pieces  shonH  lufi 
found  their  way  at  once,  from  the  foundry  of  this  "  most  ready  m 
exquisite  of  g^n^makers/*  to  so  obscure  a  place  aa  Jersej  must  tkeii^ 
have  been. 

It  la  clear,  nevertheless,  that  field-gtins  were  introduced  very  eiHi 
into  that  island.  Various  authentic  documents  are  extant  which  alltnk 
to  the  sale  and  purchase  of  this  species  of  ordnance.  Each  parish 
obliged  to  provide  and  maintain  a  couple  in  serviceable  order  at 
own  expense,  and  they  were  kept  in  the  churches,  as  fire-en^ine» 
tinue  lo  be,  in  many  rural  districts.  The  church  was  the  parish 
even  as  late  as  the  Civil  Wars,  as  is  abundantly  attested  by  the  reoofii* 
of  the  period.  The  artillery,  as  well  as  the  infaDtry,  were  ori^iuUr 
under  the  command  of  the  Captain  of  the  Parish,  partly  a  civile  pirtlj 
a  military  official;  but,  when  Sir  Thomas  Morgan  remodelled  ibe  mili- 
tia, he  collected  the  field-pieces  from  the  twelve  districts,  and  formed  i 
brigade  of  four-and-twenty  guns,  appointing  an  officer  to  comsiiad, 
styled  the  Comptroller  of  the  Artillery.  Progreas  has  been  made  ifi 
this,  as  in  everything  else,  and  now  the  horse-artillery  of  Jersey  farm 
an  admirably  appointed  corps,  the  horses  being  furnished  as  conJSQta* 
tion  by  persons  unable  or  unwilling  to  serve  in  person. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Sir  George  de  Carteret  established  a  troop  of 
dragoons,  to  patrol  the  coast  and  visit  guards  at  outposts  :  it  wa£  diictti* 
tinned  far  a  time,  but  reorganized  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  FfCBcll 
Revolotion,  the  troopers  acting  chiefly  as  mounted  orderlies.  Dim,  is 
his  historical  account  of  Guernsey,  gives  a  return  of  such  a  troop  ui 
1750,  which  consisted  of  a  major,  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  a  ooroet, 
three  quartermasters,  "two  posts,"  one  drummer  and  fifty  privsus,*!! 
of  whom,  judging  from  the  names  mentioned,  must  have  been  gtoU*- 
men,  or  substantial  yeomen.  In  neither  of  the  islands,  however,  cmU 
cavalry  be  available  for  attack  or  defence,  the  face  of  the  country  baaf 
broken  by  abrupt  hills  and  ravines,  and  likewise  very  much  enclotcdbf 
high  banks  and  hedges,  or  loose  stone  walls,  in  which  case  ever?  Ml' 
lock  becomes  convertible  into  a  redoubt,  and  every  eDclosure  mla  U 
entranched  camp. 

It  would  be  doing  scanty  justice  to  the  Royal  Militia  if  the  presisi 
sketch  were  limited  to  their  peace  campaigns ;  we  shall  therefore  ff^ 
eeed  to  give  a  brief  detail  of  the  encounters  in  which  they  have  bf« 
engaged  for  the  preservation  and  defence  of  their  native  isIeSb  TW 
surrender  of  the  castles  to  CromwelFs  forces  has  already  been  aXtoM 
to  ;  a  further  account  of  the  affair  would  necessitate  a  history  of  ^ 
siege  and  capture  of  Castle  Cornet,  and  involve  matters  irrelevaai  tt 
our  present  Bubject*  We  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  tlie  achteveniiati 
of  the  Jersey  militia  in  repelling  French  invasions  towards  the  doted 
the  last  century. 

The  cherished  policy  of  the  French  government,  that   of  tnolsftiflf 
rreat  Britain  through  her  much-envied  colonies,  was  evinre*!  li  ik 
•  "  Penny  Cydopfiditt,"  frtm  Stawe't  '•  AnnsJs.*' 
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coiBtDenceinent  of  the  year  1779,  by  a  auccesuful  expedition  tgamst  the 
British  forts  and  faetoriea  at  Senegal,  followed  up  in  the  spring-  of  the 
same  year  by  an  atteiflpt  upon  Jersey.  A  certain  mi-disant  Prrnce  or 
Count  de  Nassau,  aniiou^  to  induce  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  to  acknow- 
ledge hini  as  lineally  descended  from  an  extinct  branch  of  the  illustrious 
house  whose  nani^  he  had  assumed,  originated  the  desi^,  and  was 
entrusted  with  die  command  of  from  live  to  six  thousand  men  for  its 
execution ;  the  Baron  dc  Rnllceourt,  another  adventurer,  being  hi^ 
seeoad  in  command.  For  some  time  French  fleets,  like  wasps  around 
tMNKy-jars^  hovered  about  the  islands,  keeping-  the  inhabitants  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  alarm.  At  length,  early  in  the  morning,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  the  enemy  arrived  off  the  island,  in  abont  fifty  flat-bottomed 
l»oatfi,  towed  by  five  frigates,  and  accompanied  by  some  armed  cutters. 
They  attempted  a  landing  on  the  broad  level  sands  of  St.  Oucn'a  Bay, 
1)ut  so  warmly  were  they  received,  and  so  vigorously  repulsed,  **  by 
the  78th  regiment,  seconded  by  the  militia  of  the  island,  that,  after  a 
Ciint,  spiritless,  and  ilUsupported  resistance,  they  relinquished  the  enter- 
prise, with  little  loss  on  either  side***  * 

That  the  value  of  this  group  of  islands  in  reference  to  the  trade  of 
the  Channel  in  time  of  war,  is  still  appreciated,  may  be  assumed  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  works  in  progress  at  Alderney,  more  important 
as  an  outpost  than  even  Castle  Comet,  the  frontier  fortress  of  the 
ToyalistSy  during  the  Civil  War.  Nor  can  the  expense  of  these  precau- 
tionary measures  be  deemed  superfluous  by  any  cavilling  economist  who 
liappens  to  be  aware  that  Sir  George  de  Carteret,  with  a  small  ieet  of 
privateers,  few,  if  any  of  ihem,  larger  than  the  chane  muries  which  now 
Irade  along  the  coast  of  France,  so  seriously  interfered  with  the  com- 
merce of  England,  that  the  Commonwealth  found  it  necessary  to  fit  out 
a  considerable  armament  under  its  most  celebrated  naval  commander, 
sod  that,  on  the  taking  of  the  Jersey  Castles,  and  Caatle  Cornet  in 
GuFmsey,  the  last  fortress  which  held  out  for  the  King,  the  Honse  of 
Commons  ordered  a  public  thanksgiving  to  be  offered  up  by  the  minis- 
ters of  London  and  Westminster  in  their  several  congregations* 

But  to  return  to  the  Count  de  Nassau's  affair.  On  being  repulsed  he 
landed  his  troops  at  Chauaey,  a  small  islet  midway  between  Jersey  and 
France,  with  the  intention  of  renewing  hostilities  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  ;  in  the  meantime  his  armed  vessels  cruised  along  the  coast 
of  Normandy  to  cover  the  invasion.  This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
Sir  James  Wallace,  he  sailed  in  pursuit  in  the  **  Experiment  "  of  fifty 
guns,  with  a  couple  of  frigates,  and  several  gun-brigs  ;  and,  after  dis- 
persing the  enemy's  flotilla,  chased  a  number  of  the  vessels  into  the 
narbour  of  Cancalie.  His  pilots,  from  timidity^  refusing  to  follow  them 
further.  Sir  James,  with  the  daring  so  freqnenily  witnessed  during  the 
late  war,  took  the  risk  upon  himself,  and  running  the  "  Experiment*'  up 
the  bay,  laid  her  abreast  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  French  batteries, 
and  in  a  short  time  silenced  its  guns.  Then,  manning  and  arming  the 
boats  of  his  own  ship,  and  those  of  the  "  Cabot/*  gun -brig,  he  let  them 
slip  against  the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  which  bad  been  abandoned  by 
their  crews  in  consequence  of  bis  fire.  The  boats  soon  succeeded  in 
cutting  out  "  La  Danae,"  of  thirty-four  guns,  and  two  small  laden  mer- 
chantmen,  but  a  heavy  fire  from  the  shore  obliged  them  *'  to  be  con- 
tented" with  doing  no  further  mischief  than  burning  two  other  stout 
•  Dodaley^s  AriTtiial  Heginer,  1780. 
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frigates,  an  armed  cutter  of  nxteen  gims,  and  a  munber  of  smil) 
craft. 

This  severe  reprisal  did  not  saffice,  howeTer,  to  check  the  determiiia- 
iion  of  the  French  to  possess  themselves,  if  possible,  of  Jo-scj.  The 
Baron  de  Rullecourt,  before  m^itioned  as  second  in  coaunand  to  Nassau, 
proceeded  to  organize  a  fresh  expedition,  the  aoooont  of  wbidi,  if  not 
amusing,  is  instructive,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  others  possibly  in 
embryo,  but  susceptible  of  being  hatched  by  steam  and  <nrcamstances 
at  any  griven  moment.  The  Baron  appears  to  have  been  a  ckevtdier  tfim- 
</M^ri>,  trading  on  a  large  scale;  he  is  mentioned  by  Count  Alexandre 
dc  Tilly,  who  met  him  at  St.  Maloes,  as  an  adventurer,  dividing  lof 
time  between  the  gaming  table  and  preparations  for  his  enterprise. 
Nevertheless,  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Coort  of  France, 
which  promised  him  promotion  to  the  rank  of  general,  the  ordor  of  Sl 
Louis,  and  the  government  of  Jersey,  in  the  event  of  success,  he  sac- 
cecded  in  collecting  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  diiefly  volonteen 
from  the  regiments  of  Luxembourg  ;  officered  by  men  of  family  hot  of 
ruined  fortunes,  induced  to  join  his  standard  by  the  prospect  of  pfllage 
and  promotion.  The  Chevalier  de  Luxembourg  himself  acted  at  first  at 
the  Baron  s  lieutenant,  but  was  prevented  by  sickness,  or  some  other 
cause,  from  accompanying  the  expedition.  The  remainder  of  the  levies 
consisted  of  raw,  undisciplined,  needy  recruits,  probably  little  mors 
respectable  than  those  who  landed  a  few  years  afterwards  on  the  northen 
shores  of  Devon  and  the  coast  of  Wales ;  and  the  original  strength  of 
the  whole  carps  d'armie  was  estimated  at  two  thousand  men,  inchidiiig 
artillery,  with  four  field-pieces,  and  a  couple  of  mortars. 

The  Baron,  who  seems  to  have  been  well  informed  as  to  the  costoos 
of  the  place  ho  was  about  to  attack,  intended  to  surprise  the  islanders, 
whilst  ho  deemed  them  indulging  in  the  wonted  festivities  of  Christmas, 
and  accordingly  embarked  his  troops  at  Granville,  one  of  the  nearest 
ports  to  Jersey,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1780.  He  had  engaged  an 
oxporieuccd  pilot,  "Like  Hackett,  of  Dungarvon,  who  steered  the  *  Alge- 
riuo,*  **  a  nativo  of  the  spot  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  effect  a  landing, 
a  renegade,  who  having  fled  from  his  birthplace,  after  committing  a 
murder,  filled  his  cup  of  crime  with  an  additional  measure  of  treachoy. 
It  is  supposed  that  RuUecourt  had  other  spies  in  the  island,  for,  during 
the  night  of  tho  embarkation,  a  sentry  on  duty  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Jersoy  remarked  a  bright  fire,  which  lasted  for  about  eight  minutes,  oo 
one  of  tho  adjacent  headlands;  it  was  answered  by  a  similar  light  oo 
the  French  coast  opposite,  which  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  These, 
no  doubt,  preconcerted  signals,  however,  did  not  excite  sufiicient  atten- 
tion to  awaken  suspicion. 

That  night  and  the  following  morning  the  weather  proved  boisterous, 
but  tho  Baron,  impatient  to  realise  his  promising  design,  put  to  sea  on 
the  2tith  of  December,  with  a  flotilla  of  small  transports  convoyed  by  a 
numbor  of  privateers,  intending  to  make  the  coast  of  Jersey  about 
night  fall.  The  storm,  however,  increased ;  a  number  of  vessels,  con- 
taining half  his  troops,  were  driven  back  to  the  coast  of  France,  and 
with  the  remainder  ho  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  at  Chausey,  where  he 
continued  windbound  for  about  a  week,  and  without  being  discovered  by 
the  Jersey  piH)pIe,  probably  owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  which  pre- 
vented their  fishermen,  whoexercisc  their  vocation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  islet,  fVom  putting  out  to  sea. 
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ELKANAH    SETTLE. 


The  remarks  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  previous  article  on 
this  sul3Ject  would  be  not  especially  applicable  to  Elkonah  Settle.  Among 
smaUer  TATvters,  of  whom  it  was  asserted,  that  a  general  ignorance  pre- 
vails, he  is  fiur  better  known  than  others,  because  of  the  quarrel  with 
Dryden.     But  it  is  literary  notoriety  rather  than  fame. 

All  who  have  read  the  lives  of  Dryden  by  Dn  Jolinson,  Malone,  and 
Sir  \V,  Scott,  will  know  much  of  this  City  Poet ;  but  even  here,  where 
the  subject  may  appear  to  be  exhausted,  a  Uttle  ingenuity  and  industry, 
may  bring  something  fresh  to  Ught.  Some  short  account  will  presently 
be  given  of  a  work  of  Settle's,  which  will  be  new,  at  any  rate,  to  the 
majority  of  readers, 

How  much  is  there  yet  in  literature  which  only  requires  a  right 
method  of  arrangement  to  make  it  interesting  I  Placed  under  a  classifi- 
cation, much  that  is  old  wdll  appear  novel.  Form  is  sometimes  more 
important  than  matter.  Many  a  learned  and  accurate  volume  stands  in 
dusty  solemnity  on  the  booksheif,  while  what  is  w^ritten  with  brilliancy 
and  even  flippancy  is  read.  Let  these  few  observations  preface  what 
little  more  can  be  said  of  Settle^  and  of  a  little  book  of  his  found  in  the 
Comers  of  the  Library, 

In  literature  his  career  was  rather  more  respectable  than  in  politics. 
He  wrote  for  the  stage  for  many  years,  and  he  was  the  author  of  the 
*'  Pageants/'  after  he  was  appointed  city  poet.  Transmitted  to  posterity 
by  the  satire  of  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Young,  he  has  been  generally  under- 
rated. He  was  decidedly  a  man  of  good  ability,  though  no  poet.  His 
political  pamphlet  was  praised,  and  Langbaine  thinks  that  in  the  coutro- 
versy  with  Dryden  he  had  the  best  of  it. 

He  owed  his  success^  as  a  dramatist,  very  much  to  Rochester,  who, 
jealous  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  Dryden,  withdrew  his  patronage 
from  him,  and  tried  to  set  up  a  calf  tor  the  public  to  worship.  Settle  had 
written  '*  Cambysea,  King  of  Persia,*'  a  tragedy  which  was  played  on  six 
successive  nights.  On  this  success,  Rochester  introduced  him  to  the  king. 
When  Settle  wrote  the  *'  Empress  of  Morocco,'*  it  was  first  played  at 
court.  This  gave  the  production  great  fame,  and  when  it  was  carried 
Irom  the  King*a  Theatre  to  Dorset  Garden  it  had  a  long  run.  When  he 
published  this  play,  the  arrogance  engendered  by  success,  showed  itself  in 
a  sneer  at  Dryden  in  the  preface.  Dryden  w*ho  was  particularly  sensitive 
to  attack,  even  from  the  meanest  quarter,  made  an  unholy  alliance  with 
[  Crowe  and  Shad  well ;  and  the  three  produced  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Ke- 
marks  upon  the  Empress  of  Morocco."  It  is  believed,  that  of  the  hbel- 
lous  triumvirate,  Dryden  had  the  smallest  share  in  these  abusive  pages.  Sir 
W,  Scott  has  well  remarked,  that  Dryden  gained  no  more  by  his  dispute 
with  Settle,  than  a  well-dressed  man  who  should  condescend  to  wrestle 
,  with  a  chimney-sweep.  '*  The  Remarks  "  contain  some  clever  and  caustic 
t  criticism,  though  personal  invective  is  the  prominent  feature  in  this  three- 
monster.     Of  Settle  they  say,  "Lie  is  an  animal  of  a  most  de» 
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plored  underatandmg,  without  reading  or  conversation."  *  •  "  Hii  •tyltj 
is  boifteroufl,  rough-hewn,  Ms  rhymes  incorrigibly  lewd,  and  lib  numb 
perpetually  harsh  and  ill-sounding.'^  After  Dryden  had  produced 
"  Conquest  of  Granada»'*  Settle  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  vindication  of  thf ' 
"  Empress  of  Morocco/*  and  he  retorts  on  Dryden  with  the  same  kind  of  J 
criticism  from  which  he  had  himself  suffered.  He  wrote  a  reply  ia  ' 
to  "  Absolom  and  Achitophel,"  and  to  tlie  "  Medal" 

His  changes  in  politics  did  him  but  little  good,  in  a  worldly  point  aP 
view.  He  was  so  reduced  as  to  be  compelled  to  write  drolls  for  Bartbo* " 
lomew  Fair,  and  himself  acted  the  Draff  on  in  the  farce  of  "St.  Geof]^ 
for  England/*  He  was  admitted  at  the  Charter  House  and  there  dial 
He  is  described  as  a  man  **  of  tall  stature*  red  face,  sliort  black  hair^"  and  1 
is  said  ^'  to  have  lived  in  the  city,  and  had  a  numerous  poetical  issue,  and  J 
had  the  niistbrtune  to  survive  them  all.** 

The  lucubration  of  Settlers  before  alluded  to,  and  perhaps  best  woftliy J 
of  any  mention,  is  a  little  book  which  must,  when  published^  have 
thought  very  strange,  and  has  now  become  very  rare.  It  is  called*  *n^he ' 
History  of  the  Life  of  that  notorious  Impostor,  William  Morrell  —  aim 
Bosvyer  —  alias  Wickham— who  died  at  Mr.  CulIenV  the  baker\  in  the 
Strand,  January  3rd,  169:2,*'  Its  date  is  1693.  It  is  a  story  whii^as 
applied  to  the  present  times,  would  be  ludicrously  improbable  and  imptf- 
sible.  If  an  adventurous  scoundrel,  of  the  highest  abilities,  were  in  ( 
days  to  try  and  marry  eighteen  wives*  after  a  short  honeymoon  desert  i 
and  rob  their  fathers,  he  would,  by  the  aid  of  •*  Hue  and  Cry/  ftdi 
mentSf  newspapers,  post-officei  railways,  electric  telegraph,  and  detect  ^ 
police,  be  infallibly  taken  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  in  three  days,  i 
in  any  part  of  the  world  in  three  months ;  but  in  those  more  priraitjinfi 
times,  when  travelling  was  difficult,  coaches  slow,  roads  bad  (where  there 
were  roads),  and  communication  infrequent,  and  when  people  in  000 
county  knew  little  even  of  those  in  the  next,  it  was  not]»o  difficult  fort 
knight-errant,  with  courage  and  address,  and  who  had  a  natural  tailt 
for  polygamy,  to  commit  bigamy,  trigamy^  and  indulge  even  la  an  ei^ 
teenth  wife  before  he  was  apprehended. 

The  story  is  a  little  tedious,  because  almost  all  the  frauds  he 
trates,  consist  in  representing  himself  to  be  some  one  whom  he  was  not,  \ 
and  in  then  marrying  a  girl  and  decamping  with  as  mudi  of  her  poitioo 
as  he  could  lay  his  hands  on*  His  adventures,  however,  if  they  are  not 
exaggerated,  prove  him  to  have  been  the  prince  of  swindlers.  There  ii 
nothing  heroic  or  melodramatic  in  bis  exploits  He  fought  no  duds,  robU^ 
no  one  forcibly,  and  never  committed  a  murder. 

To  deceive  every  one,  was  the  monomania  which  appears  to  hare  i 
fluenced  hiEs  conduct  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  And  he  piBCtited  i 
his  frauds  in  a  calm,  systematic,  business-like  mamier,  which  wai  oil 
veil  on  B  beyond  ordinary  marvels.  Even  the  victims  of  his  nunwrwi  | 
matrimonial  speculations,  he  treated  with  great  kindness  until  tht^ 
merit  of  desertion ;  and  on  no  occasion  attempted  any  familiaritiei  I 
he  had  !av.fully,  or,  rather,  unlawfully  wedded  them.  He  murt  ' 
been  a  man  of  first-rate  ability;  and  it  is  subject  for  speculation,  whetiwr* 
had  he  applied  his  talents  to  more  laudable  objects,  he  would  not  h§n 
eminently  succeeded  ;  or  whether  the  mania  for  deception,  in  which  hi 
w^s  so  consistent,  was  his  sole  and  peculiar  gift. 

As,  even  in  this  age  of  book-resurrection,  this  work  is  not  Hkely  t9  k 
«publishcdj  the  reader  shall  be  furnished,  from  a  partially  mutilated oop/i 
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vfith  a  thort  compendium  of  its  amusing  contents.  Mr*  Settle's  occasional 
indelicacies  must  be  avoided ;  for  on  honeymooiis  aad  sucli  matters,  he 
utters  many  very  choice  indecorums  of  a  facetious  nature. 

It  appears  that  this  redoubtable  swindler  and  Don  Juan,  was  a  jour^ 
neyman  to  a  cordwainer  at  Worcester.  He  then,  through  "  some  little 
worldly  calamities^  chiefly  the  product  of  natural  laziness/'  outrun  the 
constable,  and,  for  some  time^  sojourned  in  Worcester  gaol.  His  creditors 
were  afterwards  appeased  by  a  compoaition  of  his  debts,  and  he  was  re- 
leased ;  but  as  his  reputation,  he  feared,  had  through  this  fallen  a  little 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  he  packed  up  his  awla  and  wandered  forth  to 
seek  his  fortunes. 

He  fell  in  near  Portsmouth  with  a  surgeon's  apprentice,  who  had  a 
taste  for  play,  and  by  help  of  a  lucky  hand,  and  a  little  dexterous  cut 
and  shuffle,  he  won  three  pounds  from  the  juvenile  ^sculapius ;  and  a 
box  of  surgical  instruments  was  placed  in  kis  hands  as  a  pledge  for  the 
small  balance  of  the  debt  of  honour.  When  Mr.  Morrell  discovered  that 
Uie  instruments  were  worth  more  than  they  had  been  pawned  for>  he  im- 
mediately made  off  with  them  to  Portsmouth,  He  there  put  up  at  a 
public-house,  kept  by  a  yomig  and  buxom  widow,  and  as  he  had  the 
credentials  of  the  profession,  in  the  shape  of  the  case  of  instruments  with 
him,  he  gave  himself  out  as  a  surgeon.  He  made  his  way  to  the  favour 
of  the  voluptuous -looking  landlady  by  a  stratagem,  which,  to  describe  in 
anything  but  indecent  language,  would  tax  the  ingenuity  and  periphrastic 
powers  of  the  most  delicate  writer  of  indelicacies.  At  any  rate,  he  so 
raised  her  expectations  of  the  bliss  to  be  derived  from  reentering  the  mar- 
riage state,  that  she  was  led  by  him  no  reluctant  bride  to  the  altar»  The 
honeymoon  was  short,  but  not  sweet.  The  widow  was  disappointed, 
diwalisfied,  and  prone  to  make  comparisons  between  her  dear  departed 
and  her  new  spouse,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter*  All  this 
was  too  much  for  our  hero.  His  fine  spirit  ctJuld  not  brook  sucli  treat* 
ment  ;  he  determined  to  desert  her.  On  a  pretence  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  he  should  go  to  London  on  busineaSi  he  asked  her 
for  some  money  to  help  him  in  so  doing.  With  a  secret  hope  that  she 
should  never  see  his  face  again,  and  on  the  principle,  on  which  it  is  infi- 
nitely more  economical  to  lend  a  beggar  five  shillings  than  give  him  one 
(for  in  the  one  case  he  frequently  returns,  in  the  other  he  infallibly  does 
not),  she  lent  him  ten  pounds.  He  forthwith  packed  up  his  instruments, 
filled  a  medicine-chest  with  the  widow's  brandy,  and  departed.  He  was 
now  seized  with  a  desire  for  travel.  He  was  anxious,  like  the  great 
Ulysses,  to  see  the  cities  of  men  and  their  manners.  So  on  board  the 
first  vessel  that  he  found  he  embarked,  as  a  man  before  the  mast.  She 
wai  bound  for  Venice.  During  the  voyage  he  made  himself  very  popular 
among  his  brother  sailors,  by  doling  from  out  the  medicine -chest  a  supply 
to  their  spirituous  wants.  By  displaying  his  instruments,  and  pretending 
tome  little  knowledge  of  the  profession »  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
surgeon  of  the  vessel,  and  learned  from  him  something  of  what  they 
called  in  those  days  *'chirurgery/*  Arrived  at  Venice,  he  spent  the 
widow's  ten  pounds  in  clothing  himself  gorgeously,  and  *^  set  up  as  a 
Bpark-"  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  Venetian,  with  whom  he 
soon  grew  so  intimate,  that  the  young  merchant  made  him  his  confidant, 
and  confessed  that  he  had  seduced  a  young  girl  of  quality,  had  taken  her 
away  from  her  friends,  that  she  was  now  under  his  charge,  and  that  if 
she  were  found,  and  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  ruined  her,  he  should 
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bave  his  throat  cut*     Morrell  promptly  and  confidently  promised  lo  a(- 
tricate  him  IVom  this  difficulty.     He  said  that  if  the  girl  would  cofual 
to  the  arrangement,  he  would  get  her  married  to  a  rich  Venetaii  of  Ui 
acquaititance.     He  went  immediately  to  an  old  notary  of  great  ir«^lb« 
whom  he  knew,  and  informed  him,  in  the  course  of  conversatiofi,  thai  Iw 
had  now  under  his  charge  (for  he  had  professed  the  art   af  heafii^  it 
Venice,  and  had  practised  a  little)  the  young  widow  of  a  Venetian  imp- 
chant,  who  was  in  a  most  dangerous  state.     He  represented  llial  Hit 
faculty  generally  had  given  her  case  up  as  hopeless,  and  that  he  had  hem 
heard  of  and  called  in ;  that  though  her  life  was  in  imminent  dangtr,  bftil 
hoped,  by  the  aid  of  heaven,  to  restore  her  to  health.      He  said  that  br ' 
was  specially  anxious  for  every  reason  to  effect  her  cure,  for  that  she  wii 
as  beautiful  as  wealthy,  and  by   his  description   of  the  case,  and  hij 
account  of  her  surpassing  charms,  he  completely  succeeded  in  excitinf 
the  old  gentleman's  curiosity  and  enlisting  his  sympathies.    Two  or  three 
days  after  he  called,  and  stated  that  it  was  with  deepest  regn^t,  he  was 
cempelled  to  admit  that  his  fair  patient  had  in  no  way  improTedf  lod 
that  her  life  was  in  such  danger,  that  she  was  anxious  to  mako  turn 
aiTangements  about  her  property,  and  have  a  will  drawn.     Monell  coor 
eluded  by  asking  the  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  a  notary,  to  come  and 
perform  this  duty.     This  the  lawyer  very  readily  did,  for  he  was  muiii 
interested  by  all  he  heard  of  this  sad  case. 

Meanwhile  she  was  laid  in  a  magnificent  and  stately  house,  witli 
sumptuous  apartments,  and  to  her  bedside  the  notary  was  brought.  She 
looked  as  lovely  and  as  interesting  as  she  could,  and  in  a  faint  wm 
willed  away  immense  sums  to  various  relations*  The  will  was  concluded^ 
and  the  notary  went  away.  She  did  not  think  tit  to  die  that  day*  or  th§ 
next.  On  the  third,  the  venerable  lawyer  begged  Physician  Morrell  to 
permit  him  to  accompany  him  to  her  house.  The  fair  invalid  had  lapidlj 
injproved  ever  since  she  had  made  her  will, — she  looked  to-day  mwe 
lovely  ilian  ever.  Her  beauty  now  moved  the  passion  of  the  notary,  m 
much  as  the  state  that  surrounded  him,  and  the  sums  mentioned  in  her 
last  will  and  testament^  had  excited  his  cupidity.  The  day  after  he  colled 
alone,  and  was  well-received.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  he  proposed 
to  her  and  married  her  :  no  inquiries  were  made  on  either  side.  She  Wli 
well  assured  that  he  was  wealthy  ;  and  he  thought  her  bo.  The  yOODg 
Venetian,  who  had  tempted  her  from  her  father  s  house,  was  full  of  ftf* 
vent  gratitude  to  MorrelL  The  elderly  inanjorato  wan  so  pleased  it 
having  been  put  in  possession  of  a  young,  beautiful,  and  wealthy  brides 
that  lie  presented  him  with  two  hundred  crowns,  and  a  cask  of  rich  wine, 
with  which  treasures  our  hero  immediately  departed  for  England. 
What  became  of  the  married  couple  when  the  fraud  was  discovered^  hit* 
tory  has  omitted  to  mention  ;  but  the  "  notorious  impostor  "  arrived  Mfe 
in  his  native  land,  much  gratified  with  the  success  of  his  stratafesn. 
He  went  to  Portsmouth  to  see  his  wife ;  but  was  so  coldly  received,  in  ^ 
spite  of  his  protestations  of  affection,  and  the  display  which  be  made  <  " 
his  goldj  that,  on  her  paying  him  a  stipulated  sum,  he  departed,  with  i 
solemn  promise  that  she  should  never  see  him  again. 

He  now  determined  to  make  a  struggle  to  live  respectably,  if  posatVles 
and  going  to  Banbury,  set  up  as  a  surgeon,  married  there,  and  for  a  long  ' 
time  went  on  so  steadily,  that  he  acquired  a  large  practice,  and  began  to 
be  a  man  of  some  note.     From  this  he  grow  idle,  and  getting  into  diflB* 
culties,  he  calmly  abandoned  his  wife^  and  choosing  a  trusty  servant  of 
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the  name  of  Tom  to  be  the  Ralphs  of  the  Hudibraa,  or  the  Sancho  to 
thia  Quixote,  he  dressed  himself  in  a  style  somelliing  between  that  of  a 
gmzier  and  a  country  gentleman,  and  sallied  forth.  With  the  assistance 
of  his  n\an  Tom,  and  by  pretending  to  be  a  brother  of  Sir  \V,  Walters,  he 
bought  a  great  many  head  of  cattle  from  a  farmer.  His  man  Tom  drove 
the  beasts  away,  and  sold  them.  With  the  money  he  went  to  a  fair, 
and  then  giving  a  pretty  girl  who  attracted  his  notice  the  **  common 
country  civility  of  a  fair,  a  glass  of  white  wine  and  sugar/'  he  made  such 
tesperate  love  to  her,  that,  w^ith  her  father  and  mother's  consent,  he  in  a 
w  day*  married  her,  robbed  her  father,  and  decamped* 

After  these  passages  in  his  eccentric  career,  it  is  needless  to  enumerate 
the  various  tricks,  great  and  small,  which  he  played  on  every  one  who 
Clime  in  his  way.  His  conversational  powers  and  pleasing  address  seemed 
to  have  carried  him  through  all  difficulties.  At  Kidderminster  he  passed 
himself  off  for  Sir  George  Bowyer's  brother,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
an  innkeeper  On  some  of  the  neighbours  venturing  to  liint  to  the  father, 
that  his  intended  son-in-law  was  not  (|uite  so  great  a  man  as  he  pretend- 
ed to  be,  he  replied,  '*  Nay,  a  gentleman  he  most  certainly  is,  for  I  have 
observed  him^ — he  will  never  dine  without  a  bottle  of  wine," 

He  was  consistent  from  first  to  last  in  his  career  of  deception,  and  car- 
ried it  on  up  to  the  moment  the  breath  was  leaving  his  body.  Indeed, 
his  last  was  perhaps  his  greatest  triumph  in  the  art.  A  short  time  before 
his  death,  he  went  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Cullen»  a  Baker  in  the  Strand, 
He  asked  for  lodgings,  and  represented  that  he  was  Humphrey  Wickham, 
Esq.,  of  Swakeley,  in  Oxfordshire, — said  that  he  was  hiding  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  five  hundred  pounds,  for  which  he  had  been  a  surety,  the 

[principal  having  absconded-  He  succeeded  in  thoroughly  deceiving  them, 
and  bting  suddenly  taken  dangerously  ill,  he  was  so  far  from  being 
alanned,  that  he  had  a  lawjer  sent  for,  and  made  a  will,  by  which  ho 
left  thousands  of  pounds  and  hundred  of  acres  to  various  relations,  and 
some  legacies  to  Mr.  Cullen,  and  members  of  his  family.  He  was  attend- 
ed by  a  medical  man  and  a  clergyman,  and  received  the  sacrament  shortly 
before  his  death.  He  was  observed  at  times  lo  laugh  rather  unaccount- 
ably. Great  preparations  were  made  for  his  funeral,  and  Mr,  Cullen  wrote 
to  his  principal  heirs  and  executors^  but  was  surprised  to  hear  that  Hum- 
phrcy  Wickham,  Esq.,  was  in  perfect  health,  and  that  he  had  himself  been 
taken  in  by  a  swindler.  Instead  of  a  pompous  funeral,  the  corpse  was  put 
into  a  shell  which  cost  four  shillingt,  and  buried  by  a  watchman  at  night 
in  St,  dementis  Churchyard*  Could  the  spot  be  found,  he  would  deserve 
a  monument  with  some  such  inscription  as  this: 

tit  etc  lioft  one 
More  conaifltent  in  hii  vlce^  than  the  best  men  in  their  virtues  ; 
Who  lived  only  to  deecive,  ami  died  deceiving. 
He  miuried  eighteen  women,  rohbed  and  deserted  liietn  all. 
He  willed  ftway  at  point  o(  death  thou!ian«la  of  pounds  not  bi«  own, 
And  wid0  dornninii  of  which  ht^  did  not  po»es«  an  lurre. 
In  Jtis  lt**it  hour 
poifed  riohei  procured  htm  comfort^  competence,  medical  and  apiritual  &{d. 
His  niiuiriicrs  were  those 
Wh^t  ivith  the  r&ge  of  rnortitied  inanity  and  disttpiKunted  cupidity. 
Loathed  the  memory 
Of  the  greate»t  of  Liuri,  SwfndlerB,  and  BtgamiKta. 
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Hrartless  and  dilatory  woman  I  We  have  arriired  in  Gtbrmltir ; 
and  I  am  indigtiaQt  and  broken-hearted  not  to  find  a  letter  in  tlie  po^* 
office.  Thither  I  rushed  within  five  mtnutes  of  alightiti^  on  Eiig!»k 
ground  before  the  portal  of  the  Club  House  Hotel*  I  have  a  grmt 
mind  not  to  write  you  any  more  of  my  punctual  and  profuse  ac^ounU  cif 
our  proceedings,  since  they  seem  to  interest  you  so  little ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  meet  with  so  inadequate  a  return.  I  have  been  looking-  forwaf4 
to  a  letter  from  you  here,  like  a  thirsty  traveller  in  the  desert,  but  jeor 
correspondence  turns  out  a  mere  sheet  of  mirage,  spread  by  the  hcil  of 
impatience  over  the  burning  wastes  of  disappointment  I  begma  tbil 
letter  to  scold  you  soundly,  but  having  been  betrayed  into  this  melapto 
(which,  by  the  way,  you  may  have  met  qftfre},  I  feel  it  would  be  ri«ai- 
lous  to  go  on  in  a  solemn  strain  of  vituperation,  I  shall,  therefore,  grte 
you  (observe,  for  the  last  time,  unless  you  mend  your  behaviour)  some 
little  account  of  how  we  got  here.  First  of  all,  we  stayed  three  dsp 
in  Ronda^ — descended  into  the  chasm — sketched  the  flight  of  Moorah 
mills  (through  which,  one  ofler  another,  the  headlong  torrent  pluogai 
down  into  the  valley),  and  the  high  and  heavy  freestone  bridge  wbteh 
joins  the  cleft*rock  summits  on  which  stand  the  old  and  new  town. 
There  are  certainly  some  ♦*  cleverish  "  precipices  hereabout.  From  the 
bluffs  at  the  edge  of  the  new  town  one  can  throw  a  stone  down  six  or 
seven  hundred  feet  into  the  valley.  One  day,  I  was  kneeling  with  my 
face  over  the  edge  to  set  off  paper  parachutes,  when  both  my  pistols 
slipped  out  of  my/ajat  aod  clashed  on  the  rock,  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  brink.  They  did  not,  luckily,  go  over,  for  I  grabbed  them  in  tht 
nick  of  time;  but  it  quite  gave  me  a  turn,  and  I  gave  up  letting  off 
paper  parachutes  for  fear  of  tumbling  over  myself. 

The  day  before  we  left,  we  felt  a  desire  for  meat,  which  we  had  nol 
eaten  for  some  time,  living  on  eggs,  and  chocolate,  and  salad.  We  sil- 
lied forth  to  the  shambles.  It  was  late,  and  we  only  found  one  M 
woman*  She,  however,  had  a  whole  sheep,  lately  killed.  We  got  a 
choice  cut,  which  H— -  carried  off  under  his  cloak  in  his  fiogtrs; 
while  I  went  to  the  vegetable  market  over  the  bridge,  and  bought  half 
a  peck  of  potatoes.  The  latter  I  sliced  thin  with  my  dagger,  while  hi 
haggled  the  mutton  into  tatters.  He  subsequently  officiated  over  the 
frying-pan  in  a  most  artistic  manner  ;  but  the  mutton-steaks  tumed  out 
lamentably  tough. 

I  made  acquaintance  with  a  gunmaker,  by  whose  shop  I  passed.  He 
admired  my  pistols.  The  conversation  tumed  on  engraving,  and  I  gsre 
him  an  extempore  specimen  of  my  execution  in  that  department|  on  a 
copper  coin.  He  said  he  could  not  engrave  so  well,  nor  was  there  any 
one  in  lionda  who  could  :  he  showed  me  some  of  his  own  handiwork, 
which  was  of  a  very  rude  character.  He  took  me  to  be  a  profesaiooal 
man,  and  hinted,  that  If  I  would  work  for  him«  I  might  make  a 
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livelihood  ornamenting  the  locks  of  escopeU,     He  seemed  a  very  good 
aort  of  mao,  and  had  a  pretty  daughter. 

Hiding  away  from  llondai  it  appeared  much  more  to  advantage  than 
we  had  ever  seen  it  before.  The  old  town  stands  compactly  on  a 
moundy  hill^  behind  which  the  new  town  is  only  seen  crowning  the 
edges  of  the  precipice,  and  anybody  who  wants  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
Ronda,  ought  to  enter  it  by  the  way  we  left  it.  From  Honda  the  road 
roae  a  good  deal,  and  we  got  among  the  snow.  We  lost  ourselves, 
according  to  custom,  and  scrambling  along  a  very  rocky  little  track 
which  skirted  the  brow  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains,  a  vis!  a  opened 
downwards  ihrongh  the  peaks,  and  there  stood  *•  the  Rock,"  at  about 
forty  miles'  distance.  The  straits  of  Gibraltar  looked  like  a  great  blue 
river,  over  whose  further  bank  arose  the  snowy  mountains  of  Africa. 
It  was  a  very  noble  view,  and  we  were  properly  enthnsiastic.  How- 
ever, we  were  evidtiiitly  in  the  wrong  road,  in  which  impression  w^e  were 
confirmed  by  a  not  very  lucid  peasant,  who  could  not  clearly  explain 
which  was  the  right  way.  Another  peasant  came  up,  who  said  he  was 
going  some  way  in  our  direction.  We  followed  his  guidance  down  by 
horribly  narrow  paths  along  precipice-ledges,  into  a  Vt'illey  which  had 
no  road  to  speak  of,  except  the  bed  of  the  Xenar,  but  the  scenery  was 
very  beautiful.  On  inquiring  whether  people  ever  came  that  way  from 
Gibraltar,  he  said  he  had  corae  that  way  sometimes  on  smuggling  ex* 
peditions.  At  one  time  we  thought  he  was  leading  us  into  a  trapi  when 
he  was  hailed  by  a  party  of  men  with  gnns  sitting  on  the  hill  above  ua. 
We  were  not  robbed,  and  parted  with  him  amicably,  giving  him  a  cigar 
and  some  copper  coins*  At  a  mill,,  by  his  parting  directions,  we  weot 
op  a  very  steep  zigzag  path  into  the  mountains ;  and  some  time  after, 
crossed  a  very  deep  valley,  and  climbed  about  sunset,  hot  and  breath- 
less, into  a  piclnresque  village  on  the  opposite  hill -brow, 

Aa  we  went  up  the  steep,  winding  street  of  the  village,  some  women 
asked  us  eagerly  what  wares  w^e  brought,  and  seemed  disappointed  that 
we  bad  only  materials  to  make  portraits.  Near  the  summit  of  the  place 
stood  a  shabby  old  posada»  The  stable  was  entered  by  a  door  lower 
down  the  bill,  but  the  communication  between  it  and  the  posada  was  by 
a  (light  of  steepi  mossy,  stone  steps*  which  emerged  on  the  higher  level 
of  the  courtyard,  like  the  mouth  of  a  well.  W'e  had  some  jnit/a*  and 
chocolate,  and  fried  eggs,  sitting  in  the  deep*nitched  wiadow  of  a  large 
vaulted  roomt  with  arched  alcoves,  whose  nooks  and  angles  took  pictur- 
esque lights  and  shadows  in  the  fading  hues  of  sunset.  While  we  were 
eating,  we  heard  a  step  at  the  door,  and  in  walked  a  serious-looking 
visitor,  with  shaggy  grey  hair.  He  said  nothing,  but  stood  gazing, 
motionless,  with  long  down-dropped  ears,  for  he  was  a  donkey.  He 
was  shortly  discovered  by  the  daughter  of  the  house,  who  was  waiting 
upon  us ;  she  instantly  tapped  a  dishclout  in  his  placid,  pensive  coun  - 
teuance,  and  he  retired  without  further  demonstration  of  his  feelings 
than  slightly  shaking  his  ears.  After  supper,  when  it  was  dark,  we  sat 
by  the  crackling  kitchen-fire-  The  medico  of  the  place  (Ben  el  Aurin) 
had  dropped  in  to  smoke  his  cigar  by  the  fire*  He  was  rather  a  pro- 
saic and  sententious  personage,  who  had  been  in  Russia  with  Napoleon. 
He  inquired  about  London,  which  be  had  understood  was  **  not  so  large 
a«  Paris,  and  that  it  was  all  pedazos  (disjointed  fragments),  and  mixed 

*  Miga  ii  made  of  breiid«runib«,  damped  and  salted,  add  tried  iu  oil. 
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up  with  tkt^  sea/*     The  women  requested  to  hear  us  speak  English,  a 
then  said,  **  that  it  was  a  language  which  nobody  could  understaod, 
even   the  birds.     There  were   Englishmen   came   now   and    then    froiB 
Gibraltar,     There  was  Don  Jose»  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  dignity — 
he  spoke  very  clear ;  he  came  for  shooting   in  the  mountains  witk  h» 
son, — he  was  a  mstrc  (tjiilor)  at  Gibraltar.     There  were  Eogltsh  cum 
through  sometimes,  wlio  could  not  speak  clear  at  all/'      It  was  eridrnt 
they  had  no  idea  of  another  language  than  Spanish  in  the  world,  ooly 
that  some  nations  spoke  it  very  unintelligibly.    The  daughters  wsnted  to 
know  if  there  was  any  dancing  in  our  country.     We  told  them  thai  oar 
nation  had  no  taste  or  geniuH  for  dancing,  and  never  invented  a  naliooal 
dance   of  its   own  except   the  hornpipe^  which   they   were  ashamed  to 
dance  in  the  first  society ;  preferring  to  imitate,  in  a  limp  and  spintkii 
manner,   the   dances    of   foreign   countries ;    for  to   dance   with  mocb 
energy   or  grace,    was    in    England    thought  "  muy  ordinario  "   (rrrf 
vulgar).     They  wished    to  see  the  hornipi/yo  danced,  and   one  of  tlit 
fashionable  dances   to  compare  it  with  ;  so  I  danced  what  I  knew  of  i 
College  hornpipe,  eking  it  out  with  fugitive  reminiscences  of  the  U^^ 
land  fling.     They  clapped  their  hands  to  keep  time,  and  laughrdt  U 

well  ihey  might.     At\erwards  H and  I  performed  a  walse  a  dm 

tempSf  which  appeared  to  them  still  more  eminently  absurd.  AfUr 
which  the  old  mother  struck  up  on  the  guitar,  and  all  the  cooipaDj 
danced  the  fandango. 

We  slept  in  our  clothes  across  a  very  puHcious  mattress,  and  iroks 
with  the  sun,  as  he  lifted  his  broad  face  from  the  mountain-ptUoirfd 
horizon.  We  breakfasted,  and  departed  by  a  road  which  seemed  s 
combination  of  broken  pig-troughs  filled  with  melting  snow,  ll  fOQO 
narrowed  to  a  path  not  above  a  foot  wide,  and  my  pony  took  the  occs- 
sion  to  slip  off  backward*  and  roll  with  me,  end  over  end,  down  a  drop 
of  about  nine  feet — (it  might  just  as  easily  have  happened  to  be  Qinetyi 
I  was  luckily  no  worse,  and  managed  to  scramble  up  on  to  the  rouli 
again  at  an  easier  place  a  little  farther  on.  It  is  rather  a  happy  ood*] 
dent,  as  it  will  probably  make  the  Moor  more  cautious.  He  is  verf  | 
ckinisy  with  his  feet,  and  unused  to  mountain -roads.  The  day  befor^*^ 
when  we  were  scrambling  on  the  rocks,  off  the  road  which  we  had  1 
both  he  and  I  fell  head  over  heels  into  a  small  chasm,  which  luckily 
had  lm.shes  at  the  bottom.  At  last,  we  got  into  the  regular  road  from 
Houda  to  Cauciu,  from  which  was  another  splendid  view  of  Gtbraltir 
and  Africa.  A  league  or  so  after  passing  the  latter  place,  the  rotd 
descended  suddenly  to  the  valley  of  the  Guadiaro.  At  the  bottom  toot 
fine  orange-trees,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  thickly  laden  with  gen- 
tle fruit.  We  had  not  had  any  good  oranges  among  the  monotaioi^ 
where  only  the  refuse  come  in  a  bruised  state ;  so  we  called  the  OitD 
who  was  yp  a  ladder  among  the  constellation  of  golden  suns.  Hi 
brought  us  as  many  as  we  could  stufiT  into  the  vacant  capacities  of  i 
alforjas,  and  we  gave  him  a  few  cuartos,^  The  oranges  were  abmtl  fiv 
inches  in  diameter,  and  excellent.  There  is  a  fine,  fre^hj 
flavour  about  new -gathered  oranges  from  the  tree,  which  those  who  onlj 
know  the  flat,  tasteless,  green  picked^  box-ripened  trash  wc  gel  in  Eag-^ 
land;  would  not  imagine. 

We  skirted  the  banks  of  the  rushing  Gitadiaro^ — oleander^fn 

*  The  CuAfto  ia  a  thnda  mort'  than  m  fitrtliiag* 
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by  A  good  road,  the  first  our  horses'  feet  have  touched  for  a  huadred 

railes.     11- cut  an  oleander  switch  for  his  pony,  who  wis  lazy,  and 

it  proved  tough  and  usefuL  As  we  rode  along,  we  began  to  talk  about 
what  we  should  do  in  Gibraltarj  which  there  was  some  possibility  of 
reaching  by  a  hard  push  this  very  night.  It  was  probable  we  should 
know  some  of  the  officers  ;  but  then  we  were  dreadful  figures  in  our 
muleteer's  costume  to  present  ourselves  in  civilised  society.  To  be  sure, 
we  had  some  shabby  old  trousers  and  shooting-coats  for  a  change  in 
case  of  wet>  in  the  alforjas ;  but  it  was  my  opinion,  that  we  should  do 
belter  to  go  in  boldly  on  the  strength  of  our  present  vagrant  character, 
llian  to  make  a  servile  and  seedy  effort  at  respoctability,  which  no  tra- 
veller can  pack  in  less  than  a  heavy  portmanteau,  with  appurtenances, 

viz.  hat-box,  dressing-case,  and  an  unjbrella.     H was  decidedly  of 

opiDioD,  that  we  ought  to  show  at  leaist  an  intention  of  respectability,  so 
as  not  to  outrage  the  sensibilities  of  British  subjects.  I  argued*  ihat  it 
did  not  signify  what  oue  did  in  this  world,  as  long  as  the  perpetrator 
himself  was  not  ashamed  of  it.  All  awkwardness  produced  in  the  minds 
of  persons  witnessing  odd  things  said  or  done,  arose  from  the  sense  of 
awkwardness  iu  the  person  doing  them  communicated  by  sympathy,  and 
that  the  most  extravagant  things  might  he  done  with  impunity,  as  long 
as  they  were  done  with  on  appearance  of  bond  fide  confidence. 

"  People  will  not  abuse  you  to  your  face,"  he  replied ;  "  but  you  may 
depend  they  will  not  omit  to  do  so  behind  your  back/' 

'*  What  people  say  behind  my  back  I  don't  so  much  care,  as  long  aa 
I  have  no  good-natured  friend  to  report  it  to  me."  Here  you  see  we 
were  launched  upon  a  general  issue  of  a  very  vague  and  desultory 
character. 

**  What  is  the  consequence  of  the  world's  good  opinion  of  you,  except 
as  it  affects  the  world's  manner  of  treating  you  ?"  Now,  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  the  world's  treatment  of  me,  which  I  feel  confident  is  fully 

iiial  to,  if  not  beyondj  my  deserts.     If  people  abuse  me  behind  ray 
k|  I  am  consoled  by  the  idea  that  they  also  abuse  everybody  else, 

id  are  abused  themselves  in  turn  by  me  and  others." 

If  you  only  care  for  the  opinion  of  others,  as  far  as  you  hear  it 
yourself,  why  should  you  care  for  fame  after  your  death,  which,  of 
course,  you  can't  hear  from  anybody's  mouth,  unless,  indeed,  you  were 
to  make  a  special  injunction  to  your  executors  that  your  body  should 
be  eaten  by  bookworms  ?  ^* 

"  I  care  nothing,"  said  I,  "  about  posthumous  fame.  When  I  am 
dead,  it  could  not  cause  me  to  be  asked  to  dinners  and  balls,  and 
d^/etin^rs  and  drums,  and  that  is  all  the  worldly  use  of  fame;  except  the 
very  equivocal  gratification  which  may  arise  from  having  one's  worst 
jokes  and  most  maudlin  sendments  laughed  at,  and  listened  to  with  as 
much  empre^sement  as  one's  best  —because  one  is  famous  ;  and  we 
certainly  do  see  pottering,  old-established  reputations  who  seem  to 
enjoy  it." 

*'  If  you  don't  care  about  posthumous  fame/'  said  H^ ■,  (you  see 

how  soon  our  argument  fell  plump  into  personalities,)  "  why  do  you 
lake  care  of  such  a  lot  of  old  scraps  and  papers,  which  you  never  meaa 
to  publish  while  you  are  alive  ;  perhapsi  you  will  say,  they  are  not  at 
mil  Ukely  to  add  to  your  reputation  after  death,  and  therefore  are  not  to 
be  interpreted  into  any  such  design,** 

•'  I  am  an  author,"  I  replied,  growing  somewhat  aententtous,  *'  and  I 
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Mbf«  ikA  I  fire  for  lome  purpose,  otherwise  I  should  not  ha^el 
«Btfcd.     If  I  luppeD  to  eotettaia  the  wish  that  when  I  go  from  ihh 
waM  I  iMj  leave  some  photographic  record  of  how  that  worldV  ino^ 
looked  in  duxNi^  the  pecoUar  leos  of  my  individual  mind,  upoD  tbr 
fCiqHved  ^aper  of  literature,  it  certatuly  19  not  out  of  love  for  ihit  pt^ 
findai  Hane  which  falls  heir  to  mj  Dame,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  mj 
grave.     What  would  it  signify  to  the  mouldering  dust  beneath,  or  tk 
disembo^ed  spirit  steeped  in  joy  or  anguish,  which  no  trifle  eoold  &^ 
tniv  to  know  that  inoumerabte  Smiths,  and  Jacksons,  and  Thomsooi 
liad  got  into  the  way»  some  hundred  years  after  my  demise,  of  makti^ 
pjo«ic  pilgrimages  to  the  picturesque  churchyard,  and  eating  ptgeoo- 
pie  over  mv  graven  epiUph  slab.     Do  you  think  ray  spirit  would  hsff 
nothing  better  to  do  than  come  and  chuckle  unseen,  while  they  scrvaU 
their  names  upon  my  monument,  erasing  a  cloud   of  previous  SmttH 
and  JacksoDSf  and  Thomsons,  to  make  a  space  for  themselves,     Tbii  a 
a  trae  vision  of  that  kind  of  fame  which  men  promise  themselves  whm 
thtf  wmj  in  iheir  hearts  •  we  will  leave  a  name/     No  .when  f  am  desd 
I  care  110  iBOfe  for  my  name,  than  for  an  old  hat  which  can  be  won  n> 
more.     But  I  would,  and  I  hope  I  shall,  leave  something,  which  gfctff 
remain,  a  tissue  or  a  tangle  of  those  rays  of  beauty  and  of  truth  I  Iwr 
been  able  to  draw  ontr  unbroken,  as  I  was  unraveling  away  the  web  of 
my  existence.     I  would  leave  something  that  should   either  stand  for 
e?er,  like  an  ancient  walnut  dropping  a  perennial  shower  of  nnti  to  be 
cracked  by  generation  after  generation  and  only  bearing  the  mort  for 
having  its  lower  branches  beaten  by  the  staves  of  successive  critics;  or 
al  least  Hke  an  old  apple  tree,  which  1  al^er  the  original  stump  ia  fwtt 
ont  and  forgotten,  leaves  a  fruitful  family  of  grafts  in  many  orchards.*' 

•*  That  sounds  all  very  fine  and  plausible  in  theory,**  replied  H , 

*«  but  it  is  not  true  m  practice ;  for  nobody  while  he  is  working  in  ikif 
world  thinks  of  himself  in  the  result  otherwise  than  as  a  hviiw  an, 
which  is  natural  enough,  having  no  experience  of  what  being  dead  Mi 
like.  A  man  likes  to  leave  a  good  name  after  he  is  dead,  beciQse  h« 
has  found  it  a  pleasant  thing  while  he  was  alive.  How  would  you  lib, 
to  put  the  case  the  other  way,  to  have  some  indelible  infamy  atticbed 
to  your  name  for  ever  ?" 

•*  If  it  was  undeserved,''  said  I,  "  and  it  came  on  after  death,  I  ibouM 
find  it  no  more  inconvenient  than  rottenness — but  I  should  of  course  be 
sorry  for  my  relations  and  descendants,  to  whom  it  would  be  an  incoa- 
venieuce  to  have  an  unpleasant,  unburiable  moral  corpse  of  an  oojustlr 
supposed  immoral  ancestor  always  lying  at  their  door,  and  offen^a^ 
the  metaphorical  nostrils  of  their  friends." 

In  this  discourse  we  arrived  before  the  door  of  a  venta  by  the  baaki 
of  the  Guadiaro,  aud  as  we  were  hungry,  and  our  ponies  had  come  a  \mg 
way,  we  dismounted.  There  was  a  family  of  gypsies  on  the  mm^ 
sitting  and  lying  about  in  picturesque  groups,  basking  in  the  sun.  T»a 
handsome,  olive-complexioned  boys  started  up  and  began  to  help  us  to 
unsaddle.  They  all,  from  the  wrinkled  and  bleached  old  grandmother 
to  tlie  baby  in  arms,  bad  something  sinister  and  ominous  in  tMr 
swarthy  faces,  which  quite  gave  us  an  impression  that  in  spite  of  thtir 
fair  words  and  courteous  smiles,  they  were  cursing  us  by  their  defils 
even  when  we  presented  them  with  the  remains  of  our  loaf.  We  rwk 
away  with  all  their  maledictions  on  our  heads,  troubling  our  beads  ai 
little  «»  their  own  vermin  did  theirs.     We  crossed  the  GuadiarYV  «hidi 
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was  broad  and  rapid,  and  came  up  to  our  girths.  Passing'  the  venta  del 
Guadiaro,  we  came  to  some  hills,  from  the  brows  of  which  we  looked 
back  on  the  lofty,  ragged  tnotintaltis  which  we  had  slept  among  last 
night.  I  saw  their  blue  peaks  all  purpled  with  the  carmine  sunset.  The 
darkness  came  upon  us  in  the  liollowa  and  dingles  of  the  great  cork- 
wood. Afterwards  we  emerged  upon  a  dehem^  which  seemed  endless, 
and  the  road  was  very  hard  to  keep  by  the  light  of  the  evening  star, 
which,  however,  shone  very  broad  and  clear,  as  if  she  meant  to  do  all 
she  could  for  us.  Once  I  took  a  ridge  of  rocks  for  San  Hoque ;  hut  it 
appeared  as  if  we  should  never  get  to  the  end  of  our  day's  work.  Wc 
beard  the  eight  o'clock  gun  boom  over  the  bay  of  Gibraltar  and  echo 
from  the  cliffs  of  Algeciras*  and  we  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  voice  of 
the  British  lion.  Still  on  and  on,  over  hill  and  valley,  and  knoll  and 
dell,  till  at  last  the  Ughts  of  a  real  and  final  San  Roque  twinkled  in  the 
distance. 

I  was  quite  knocked  up»  and  on  reaching  Macrea^s  hotel,  was  unable 
to  do  justice  to  the  mutton  chops  and  Basses  pale  ale,  on  which  we 
supped.  I  had  just  strength  remaining  to  go  round  the  room  and 
rejoice  with  patriotic  eye  over  the  truly  British  prints  with  which 
the  walla  were  hung,  principally  sporting  pieces  and  illustrations  of 
Harrison  Ainsworth's  romances.  The  mahogany  sideboard  too,  was 
ranged  with  many  decanters  and  cruet*stands,  and  mustard-pots  and 
forks  and  spoons : — things  unknown  to  the  hostels  of  Spain,  where  you 
have  your  plate  and  pipkin  set  before  you,  and  have  to  pull  your  own 
navaja  (clasp-knife)  out  of  your  sash  to  dispatch  the  comestibles. 
Somettroes  by  earnest  entreaty  one  may  get  a  wooden  spoon  among  a 
large  party;  and  with  the  wine»jug  they  never  think  of  giving  two 
persons  more  than  one  glass  —  but  then,  of  course,  the  other  may  drink 
out  of  the  jug.  I  ate  a  monthful,  and  immediately  fell  asleep,  with  a 
long  cigar  in  my  month.  H— ,  however,  considerately  routed  mc  up 
and  got  me  off  to  bed*  He  said  next  morning  that  he  did  not  believe  I 
ever  woke  up  at  all,  for  I  held  my  candle  at  right-angles  and  talked 
incoherently  in  Spanish  to  the  Engliab  waiter,  who  seemed  much 
shocked 

This  morning  I  arose  quite  rested,  and  on  my  feet  again,  Gibraltar 
wai  now  within  a  league  and  a  half  of  ua,  and  looked  much  more 
striking  than  any  view  I  had  seen  of  it,  going  round  by  sea  on  the 
other  side.  As  we  were  approaching  the  Spanish  lines,  along  the 
lapping  brink  of  the  calm  blue  bay,  because  the  beech  seemed  a  shorter 
cut  than  the  road,  we  were  called  to  by  a  sentry  keeping  watch  at  the 
door  of  a  miserable  hut,  out  of  which  came  some  soldiers. 

"Where  are  you  going?**  cried  the  corporal,  in  an  authoritative 
tone, 

*♦  Where,  but  to  Gibraltar,  most  intelligent  Seiior  corporal  ?" 

**  No  se  puede  por  aqni !  —  You  can't  go  this  way,  as  you  well 
know,  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  take  you  up  for  trespassing  on  for- 
bidden ground.     What  do  you  mean  by  leaving  the  road  ?  ** 

*'  We  left  it  '  siguiendo  las  narices '  ('following  otir  noses,' —  a  piece 
of  very  uncertain  Spanish,  which  made  the  company  laugh) — because  it 
seemed  a  shorter  way.  And  pray  who  are  you,  sefior  caporalillo, 
that  you  venture  to  disturb  gentlemen  of  importance  on  the  road  ?  1 
have  a  ^reat  mind  to  carry  you  oflf  in  my  alforjas  to  the  governor  of 
Gibraltar,  and  have  you  put  into  a  cannon*s  mouth,  and  shot  out  of  one 
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of  those  little  holes  in  the  forehead  of  the  rock,  down  at  your  own 
fortress;  which,"  I  continued,  pointing  to  his  cabin,  ''so  eminendy 
rivals  in  strength  and  magnificence  its  English  neighbour." 

As  usual,  on  being  bullied  they  became  civiller,  but  said  they  had 
orders  to  prevent  anybody  going  across  this  corner  of  the  road,  and  so 
we  wished  them  good  morning. 

Crossing  a  great  number  of  drawbridges  over  broad  fosses,  between 
successive  rims  of  battery,  we  passed  at  length  beneath  the  shoulder  of 
the  great  rock.  The  market  was  crowded  with  all  nations  :  Turks  and 
Jews,  and  Moors  and  Greeks  in  turbans  and  jillabias  and  fezzes,  chat- 
tering an  immense  variety  of  languages.  The  long  street  was  foil  of 
familiar  English  faces,  and  the  shop-windows  surmounted  with  familiar 
English  names.  People  stared  at  us  a  little  as  we  rode  in,  and  we 
heard  a  gentleman  with  a  white  tie  and  spectacles  say  to  a  young  gen- 
tleman in  a  very  long  waistcoat,  with  a  very  large  gold  cable-chain 
(evidently  his  travelling  pupil),  '<  Look  there  ! — here  is  doubtless  a  pair 
of  those  picturesque  Ronda  smugglers  Mr.  Ford  speaks  of.**  —  **  All 
serene ! "  replied  the  young  gentleman,  without  apy  tokens  of  tempes- 
tuous interest. 

The  waiters  at  the  Clubhouse  Hotel  seemed  quite  aghast  at  such  ai 
abnormous  pair  of  Englishmen,  but  we  faced  them  with  calm  indiftr- 
ence,  as  if  we  were  quite  convinced  that  all  travellers  arriving  fnm 
Spain  came  in  a  similar  disguise.  But  it  appeared,  from  the  curiosity 
we  excited,  that  there  was  something  singular  about  our  ge^4ip  or 
get-down,  for  a  crowd  gathered  to  see  us  alight  at  the  door. 

The  first  thing,  as  I  said  before,  was  to  rush  to  the  post-office ;  tfe 
second,  to  fortify  our  disappointments  with  a  light  lunch  of  bread  and 
(double  Gloucester)  cheese  and  beer ;  the  third,  to  begin  this  letter  tB 
you.  After  writing  an  hour  or  so  we  sallied  forth,  when,  with  tfait 
aspiring  energy  which  characterises  the  youth  of  Britain,  we  scaled  the 
rock  by  its  most  rugged  and  steep  ascent,  which,  scorning  the  idea  of  a 
guide,  we  of  course  hit  upon  with  our  usual  felicity.  After  toiling  vp 
an  interminable  and  dilapidated  flight  of  steps,  up  the  edge  of  a  waUt 
we  reached  the  signal  station  hot  and  breathless,  giving  vent  to  may 
palpitating  maledictions  on  the  oppressive  sultriness  of  foreign  dima* 
Here  the  fresh  breeze  blowing  over  the  razor  edge  of  the  rockVUacF 
bone,  freshened  us  up,  and  we  looked  over  the  dizzy  precipice,  which 
goes  down  like  a  wall  on  the  other  side  to  the  rippling  blue  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, 1 300  feet  beneath.  "  The  stately  ships  sailed  in  and  out 
of  their  haven  under  the  hill,*'  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  witk 
two  seas  and  two  continents  within  our  horizon,  the  wandering  spirit  of 
the  buccaneer  of  old  came  strong  upon  us,  and  we  spake  of  selling  our 
ponies  and  buying  a  shallop,  of  which  H —  (late  midshipman  R.N.) 
was  to  be  captain,  and  I  crew.  In  this  we  were  to  sail  by  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  to  Carthage,  and  crossing  northward,  glide  among  the  Iodiib 
islands;  then,  coasting  along  the  winding  bays  of  Asia  Minor,  touch  it 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  put  in  at  Joppa,  and  visit  Jerusalem. 

We  descended  to  be  in  time  for  dinner ;  and  learning  that  it  woold 
be  dished  at  gun-fire,  went  out  and  waited  upon  the  line  wall  to  see  the 
ceremony.  The  following  sonnet,  in  the  mild  tourist  style,  will  »« 
description. 
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THE  EVENING  GUN, 

Behind  the  cloudy  cope  of  AlgeriT^ 

Tb«  sun  upon  th«  weitern  heaven  haa  sprend 

The  glowing^  curtaia»  of  his  ^ujden  hed — 
Night's  ebon  «teed»  advaiiclntc  irt  his  I'ear^ 
With  shadowy  wingn  pursuing  swift  draw  neHt  ; 

M^'htle  ditrk*niiif  rapour*.  from  their  nojitrils  spctl 

Athimrt  the  rid^e  come  uiiling'  overhead^ 
\rhere  Cftlpe  frowus  deep-hastJoned  lier  oVr  tier. 

IjO  !  frc»ra  her  brow  a  giish  of  burstuig;  ll&Tne» 

H^hniie  hot  sulpluireous  breat!i  in  ntlence  ruird« 

Mixes  amonK  the  fleeting  vapours  i  ohl  ;— 
Utirk  !  the  nlow  thunder  break*  with  dreftd  acckim  ; 

And  the  bushed  mean  trenihlea,  being  tohi 

The  proud  nupremacy  of  Albion^s  nume. 

At  dinneT  nil  the  people  were  talking  about  tlie  new  mumiem, 
'While  we  had  been  wandering  atnoiig  the  moimlaina,  thmking^  of  nobody 
in  the  world  less  tbati  Lord  John  and  Lord  Derby,  there  had  occurred  a 
pretty  little  political  crisis.  H — —  is  rather  disgusted,  beciiuse  he  has  an 
hereditary  confidence  in  the  Whtgs.  I  ani  apathetic  about  politics,  but. 
I  am  glad  Disraelt  h  in  office  at  last,  for  I  both  believe  tii  him  indivi- 
dually, and  have  a  vague  general  impression  that  it  is  belter  for  the 
country  to  be  governed  by  men  of  genius  ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  he  may 
carry  hts  cares  and  budgets  lightly,  and  some  day  be  prime  minister, 
over  the  heads  of  all  the  stupid  old  dukes  and  pig-headed  country 
squires  of  the  knd. 

The  sentry  is  crying  **  Past  twelve  o'clock  I — All 's  well  I" —  a  strik- 
ing English  sound  lo  ears  accustomed  to  the  "  Ave  Maria  purispima  I  " 
chanted  by  Mreno^  through  thee  choing  labyrinth  of  Seville,  H — — 
has  been  in  bed  some  time,  but  he  asked  me  to  send  yon  *4iis  kindent 
regards,  or  something  of  that  sori.'^  So  now,  prnod  bye;  but  remember, 
I  am  living  from  day  to  day  on  the  hope  of  a  letter  ;  and  if  you  have 
not  written  by  the  time  you  get  this,  let  the  knowledge  that  by  that 
time  I  shall  have  been  driven  to  do  something  desperate,  stinmlate 
your  langnid  conscience  into  remorse  when  nothing  else  avails. 

Awaiting  my  destiny,  I  remain  in  the  interim, 

Yours  all  but  desperately. 

Gihraltur. 

Best  and  dearest ^  two  of  your  precious  letters  have  fallen  on  me  at 
once,  like  twin  flakes  of  blessed  manna.  One  of  them,  which  would 
have  been  here  by  ray  arrival,  if  it  had  travelled  by  sea,  went  round  by 
France,  I  am  vexed  now  that  I  sent  you  a  aatt^  letter  to  scold  you, 
when  you  had  been  good  and  amiable  ;  but  it  is  the  fate  of  distant 
corrtspondence  to  arrive  always  at  the  most  inopportune  time;  and 
I  am  restrained  from  saying  how  delighted  and  grateful  I  am.  for 
fear  this  should  arrive  at  some  period  hereafter  when  you  want  scold- 
mg  again.  Never  miud^  it  will  be  coals  of  fire.  But,  after  all,  I  may 
a«  well  leave  you  to  imagine,  or  refer  you  lo  some  suitable  scene  in 
some  standard  novelist  for  **  the  eager  eye — the  trembling  hand^ — the 
fluttering  heart,  ^c.*'  with  which  I  **  tore  open,A:c,"  and  •*  devoured/'  Sec. 

I  am  sorry  **  that  horrid  Mr.  D^ ,  at  the  E ball,  bored  you 

to  death  trying  to  be  amiable;**  and  then,  because  you  made  him  one  of 
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yoor  saucy  speeches,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  did,  though  yoa  leave  it  to 
be  understood,  that  he  **  bored  you  still  more  with  impertinent  inqui- 
ries **  about  me.  Do  you  know,  it  is  reported  by  that  benevolent  sec- 
tion of  the  world  which  devotes  itself  to  the  arrangement  of  other 
people's  affiurs,  that  I  proposed  to  you  last  August,  and  being  refused, 
fled  to  a  distant  clime.  That  my  resl  complaint  b  a  broken  heart,  and 
that  I  am  trying  to  smelt  the  pieces  together  again  in  the  heat  of  a 
southern  sun ;  as  if  hearts  were  made  of  red  sealing-wax.  And,  ao  yoa 
don*t  quite  know  what  to  make  of  that  horrid  £00^  letftnr  aiiafrllr 
slain  man.  Yon  can't  think  how  I  can  talk  ao  eocrilj  of  mack  m.  dicadM 
thing,  nor  how  H can  have  eaten  and  dnmk,  and  been  merry,  in- 
stead of  Imag  haunted  day  and  night  by  a  ghost  in  the  mq/o^  oostnme^ 
danking  a  great  mass  of  silver  filigree  buttons  and  tags. 

In  the  first  place,  you  know  I  am  very  hard-hearted;  and  as  to 

H ,  who  is  naturally  of  a  less  iron  disposition,  he  baa  been  so  in* 

ured  to  slaying  barbarians  in  the  Chinese  war,  and  elsewhere  on  his 
various  expeditions  all  over  the  world,  that  he  has  got  used  to  it ;  and 
kills  a  brigand  as  you  would  kill  a  wasp,  if  yoa  felt  atire  tlieffw  was  00 
alternative  between  doing  so  and  hmng  stung. 

Then  why  did  we  not  go  back  to  Seville,  where  we  were  known,  and 
infbfm  the  authorities  th«^  in  self-defence,  we  had  killed  a  n%^^  ? 

Why  simply  t>ecause  in  this  slovenly  country  a  process  would  pro- 
bably have  been  instituted  in  all  the  slovenly  and  dilatory  pomposity  of 
a  Spanish  law-court,  and  we  should  have  been  kept  from  onr  expedition 
till  all  Spain  was  an  oven. 

Lastly,  you  are  struck  with  a  bright  idea,  *'  that  it  is  really  almost 
too  horrid  to  be  true,  and  that  you  had  rather  believe  it  was  only  one  of 
my  stories,  such  as  1  used  to  fnghten  yoor  little  cousins  with.**  If  yoa 
prefer  it,  that  course  is  open  to  you.  Then  you  relapse  fixMn  this  bright 
idea,  and  are  dreadfully  afraid  we  are  already  caught  by  the  anthorities 
and  languishing  in  some  provincial  dungeon,  instead  of  moving  on  to 
Gibraltar  to  receive  your  letter.  And,  lastly,  you  enjoin  us  to  take 
great  care  of  ourselves,  and  to  mind  not  to  shoot  any  more  people  for 
the  future,  which,  if  we  are  languishing  in  the  above  dungeon,  seems 
eminently  serviceable  adrice.  Now  I  have  got  news  from  you  I  bave 
agreed  to  go  over  the  straits  to  Africa,  which,  by  the  way,  though 
H  ■  has  been  daily  talking  of  it,  we  couldn't  safely  have  done  yet,  for 
thera  has  been  a  most  tremendous  storm  raging  ever  since  we  arrived 
almost.  A  great  man  of  war  has  run  aground  in  the  harbour,  and  all 
the  shores  are  strewed  with  wrecks. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  been  down  to  the  '*  water-gate,"  and 
arranged  to  go  over  to-morrow  morning  if  the  wind  abates,  which  there 
is  some  hope  of,  as  the  evenbg  is  rather  finer.  The  captain  says  bis 
vessel  will  be  laden  with  com  and  Jews  —  a  curious  cargo.  We  have 
done  and  seen  nothing  worth  mentioning  here  in  the  last  three  or  four 
days,  because  of  the  foul  weather.  We  have  sat  at  our  window  sketdi- 
ing  the  strange  figures  of  Jews  and  Pagans  standbg  on  the  line  wall, 
apparently  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  expected  crafts,  perhaps  sunk  in 
the  tempest.  They  are  usually  very  restless  and  difficult  to  draw. 
There  is  one  fiinny  old  Turk  io  particular,  who  amuses  us  the  most,  a 
crooked  old  figure  in  a  large  white  turban  and  blue  boornoos^  who  goes 

*  The  Majo  is  the  Andahi&ian  dandy,  derived  from  majar  (to  be  retplendent), 
Ml  Arabic  wortL—FoftTt  Htmdboitk, 
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flapping  about  tii  bis  wet  yellow  slippers^  peeping  anxiously  through  a 
Imrge  pair  of  spectacles  under  a  huge  green  umbrella.  I  must  finish 
ihiA  short  lettefi  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  post  in  case  we  set  sail 
to*morrow.     I  will  write  you  a  longer  one  from  Africa,— Yours,  etc* 

Africa. 

I  think  my  Mabel  will  allow  that  there  is  a  solemn  grandeur  of 
Bjmp!icity  in  this  date — an  assumption  of  continental  completeness; 
as  if,  by  the  iirst  step  on  shore,  one  had  put  one*9  foot  inLo  the  whole 
boot  of  Africa.  You  would  have  laughed  if  you  had  seen  us  come  on 
ibore.  A  quantity  of  yelling  savages,  above  their  knees  in  the  surf, 
hardly  waited  for  the  keel  to  cleave  the  sand,  before  they  plunged  upon 
us  Uke  schoolboys  over  a  handfnl  of  nuts,  and  carried  us  off  afier  a 
severe  scramble.  The  three  or  four  who  set  me  down  on  the  sand 
immediately  became  vociferous  for  beJcMsh*  To  keep  them  a  little  at 
bay  till  t  could  get  out  a  small  bit  of  silver,  it  occurred  to  me  to  twirl 
rapidly  round,  clearing  a  circle  in  the  press  with  the  heavy  swing  of  my 
cloak  held  by  the  collar. 

But  I  have  begun  in  the  middle,  and  might  first  to  have  told  yon 
how  we  got  across  the  Straits.  The  wind  had  gradually  fallen  in  the 
night,  and  at  breakfast  i  message  came  from  the  captain  that  he  was 
only  waiting  for  ns.  The  felucca  which  we  were  to  sail  in  seemed  very 
deep  laden.  Arriving  aboard,  the  captain  asked  us  if  we  had  our  bills 
of  health,  which  we  bad  not. 

'*  Then  you  will  have  to  go  back,"  aaid  he,  **  otherwise  you  will  not 
be  able  to  go  ashore  at  Tangier."     He  sent  his  mate  back  with  us. 

The  old  Moorish  merchant,  who  was  in  a  tremendous  stickle  to  get 
his  wheat  to  the  market  at  Tangier,  and  who  had  probably  been  already 
using  disrespectful  language  towards  our  great-grandmothers  for  their 
somewhat  remote  instrumentality  in  keeping  the  vessel  waiting,  now 
finding  that  something  was  forgotten,  and  that  still  further  delay  was 
about  to  take  place,  grew  quite  pale  with  fury,  and  began  to  scream  and 
gesticulate  in  the  mo.^t  frantic  manner,  wringing  his  hands  and  tearing 
his  turban,  so  that  he  had  to  be  beld  by  the  sailors  to  prevent  him  from 
doing  someihing  desperate. 

The  stout  old  Cerberus  guarding  the  portals  of  the  Bill  of  Health 
Office  on  the  quay,  I  old  us  in  Spanish  to  wait.  With  a  great  burst  of 
indignant  breath  I  cried,  **  Porque  ? "  ( why  ?) 

**  Porque !  because  his  worship,  the  Commissioner,  is  engaged.** 

"Engaged?  What  is  that  to  us?  let  him  engage  himself  without 
delay  in  making  out  our  bill  of  healtb.  Engaged,  forsooth !  when  very 
principal  caballeros  have  their  vessel  waiting  with  a  fair  wind  for 
Africa!" 

All  this  bluster  did  not  move  him  in  the  least,  but  the  mate  be- 
thought himself  of  a  remark  which  we  should  never  have  hit  on. 

"These  are  English  gentlemen/*  said  he;  and  this  simple  trui?m 
had  the  most  electrical  effect  on  the  old  Gibraltese  porter,  who,  by  our 
dresses,  had  lakc?n  ns  for  Spaniards.  Up  he  jumped,  with*  **  Beg 
pardon,  gentlemen,"  and  showed  us  in — where  the  old  clerk,  wVio  mu^t 
have  heard  all  that  passed  at  his  door,  looked  rather  ashamed  of 
himself — and  we  had  what  we  came  for  in  a  jilfV'  He  made  a  job  of 
us  nevertheless,  ir.aking  us  out  two  separate  bills  where  one  would 
have  done  for  a   whole  ship's  company,  as  ours,  in  fact,  iiid>      This 
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accounted  to  as  for  the  seemiDgly  hiexpticable  palieooe  wHh  wbidi  the 
captain  waited  for  us,  though  we  had  made  a  bargain  to  go  very  cheafi. 
He  had  no  other  bill  of  health  on  board,  and  withoat  us  could  not  hare 
landed.  On  our  re-arrival  on  board,  as  all  our  small  change  bad  beet 
expended  on  the  bills  of  health,  the  old  Moor,  in  his  anxiety,  gave  us 
money  to  pay  the  boatmen,  and  the  felucca  was  under  sail  in  less  than 
two  minutes,  tumbling  heavily  along  oyer  the  rolling  seas  which  the 
late  storms  had  left  behind.  From  the  angle  of  Algeciras  we  steered 
towards  the  Gibel  Moosa  (Mountain  of  Moses),  the  other  Pillar  of 
Hercules,  and  a  much  larger  one  than  Calpe,  being  nearly  six  thousand 
precipitous  feet  above  the  beach.  A  fine  rugged  pile  of  dark  rock 
frowning  like  an  iEthiop  giant,  a  vast  continent's  worthy  sentinel,  witk 
a  fillet  of  white  cloud  drawn  athwart  his  swarthy  brow. 

On  board,  besides  the  corn-merchant,  there  were  two  other  Moors, 
younger  men.  whom  we  took  to  be  his  sons,  and  about  thirty  Jews  of 
all  ages.  They  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  exuberant  hilarity  on  their 
approaching  return  to  their  native  country.  They  were  now  crowding 
round  the  purser  of  the  vessel,  a  Hebrew  also,  who  had  in  hb  hand  a 
roll  written  in  the  cursive  Hebrew  character,  seeming  to  be  a  list  of 
names,  with  sums  in  dollars  and  reals  opposite  each.  Set  on  the  closed 
hatchway,  which  served  as  his  comptoirj  was  an  open  money-bag,  from 
which  he  was  disbursing  small  sums  to  a  group  with  g^reedy  eyes  and 
hooked,  avaricious  fingers  outstretched  for  their  share.  So  eager  aad 
clamorous  were  his  customers,  that  one  of  the  sailors  had  to  be  sta^ 
tioned  near  with  a  rope's  end  to  keep  them  a  little  in  order. 

It  appeared,  on  inquiry,  that  they  were  a  party  of  beggars  brought 
over  on  speculation  by  the  purser  to  exercise  their  calling  on  the 
British  sympathies  and  pockets  in  Gibraltar.  He  had  kept  their  purse, 
and  was  now  distributing  the  proceeds  of  their  respective  earnings, 
after  deducting  their  passage  and  keep  on  the  Rock,  with  no  doubt  a 
moderate  per-centage  to  remunerate  himself  for  the  risk  and  trouble  of 
the  undertaking.  The  man*s  hypocritical,  smooth,  oily  face,  witb 
twinkling  sharp  grey  eyes  under  a  sloping  wicked  cast  of  brow,  would 
have  made  a  good  study  for  a  Judas;  whom  I  imagine  always  as  a 
smiling,  plausible  rogue,  not  the  scowling,  perspicuous  traitor  be  is 
usually  represented. 

Among  the  others,  too,  there  was  a  great  number  of  picturesque 
heads,  with  a  great  variety  of  beards,  but  the  nobly  cut  features  were 
generally  disfigured  by  a  mean,  servile  expression.  Our  sketch-books 
were  brought  out  of  the  faithful  alforjas  which  still  accompanied  us, 
but  the  Israelites  seemed  to  entertain  a  strong  objection  to  having  their 
likeness,  which  they  considered  as  a  part  of  themselves,  taken  frooi 
them.  The  victim  usually  covered  up  his  head  in  the  cowl  of  his 
jillabia  (a  sort  of  grey  striped,  coarse  woollen  shirt,  with  a  peaked  and 
tas^elled  hood)  and  it  was  only  from  stolen  glances,  when  his  curiosity 
to  see  what  was  going  on  overcame  his  horror  of  being  drawn,  that  we 
could  gather  a  few  faint  resemblances.  These,  however,  were  imme- 
diately recognised  as  exact  portraits  by  the  bystanders,  who,  as  long 
as  they  were  not  pitched  upon  themselves,  were  much  amused  and 
delighted. 

The  sketch-books  were  soon  shut  up  by  a  sharp  showers  and  all  the 
company  huddled  together  under  bits  of  tarpauling  and  bits  of  board, 
which  four  or  five  would  prop  on  the  tops  of  their  heads.     The  Moor 
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and  hU  faraily  crejit  into  stime  empty  cases  in  which  they  had  probably 
brought  merchandise  to  Gibraltar,  We,  in  the  stern »  were  tolerably 
protected  by  the  three-cornered  mizen-sail.  A  little  Hebrew  boy,  who 
crept  for  shelter  nearer  to  me  than  the  pur«er*!i  ideas  of  eii(|iiette 
approved,  waa  commanded  to  "  quitar  se  d'arriba  del  Crtstiatio"  (to 
remove  himself  from  above  the  Christian)  which  rather  struck  ray 
fancy,  it  having-  oever  occurred  to  me  before  to  be  so  specially  desig- 
nated by  my  faith* 

When  the  shower  was  over  and  the  accounts  of  the  mendicity  scheme 
settled,  I  asked  Judas  Jscariot  to  let  me  look  at  the  list,  and  to 
eiplatQ  the  alphabet  to  me*  I  wrote  out  a  few  of  the  first  lines  of 
Genedt,  and  got  him  to  write  it  in  the  cursive  character.  The  two 
young  Moors,  seeing  a  writing  lessou  going  on,  came  to  look,  whereupon 
I  changed  my  pencil,  and  ran  off  in  one  of  my  favourite  quotations  from 
the  Koran  •  whereupon  the  iofidels  began  to  exclaim,  and  we  at  once 
fraternized  on  the  strength  of  a  mutual^  though  probably,  on  both  sides, 
a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Mahomet,  We  entered 
juto  a  sort  of  heterogeneous  conversation,  mingling  for  its  elements  the 
Jitlle  they  knew  of  Spanish  with  the  little  I  knew  of  Arabic.  One  of 
thera,  who  proved  to  be  a  barber,  had  a  talent  for  drawing,  and  illus- 
trated his  discourse  on  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  Tangier,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  mosque  tower,  ilc  drew  quite  in  a  medieval  slyle*  with 
broad  black  lines.  At  the  top  of  his  tower  was  a  turbatied  Muezziu 
with  a  speaking-trumpet,  which,  if  he  had  dropped  it  perpendicularly 
from  the  moulh-piece,  would  have  touched  the  ground.  Still  higlier, 
was  a  tremendous  square  stiff  flag  with  a  crescent  in  the  middle,  drawn 
with  a  gigantic  minuteness  of  attention  to  the  rings,  and  pulleys,  and 
cords  which  were  to  hoist  it  on  the  f^tafL  Beside  it,  in  the  same  st^le, 
he  drew  a  fort  with  bomb-shells  Hying  in  all  directions. 

On  approaching  Tangier  the  hilarity  of  the  Jews,  which  had  been 
damped  by  the  showir,  revived  in  such  force  that  the  functionary  of  the 
rope's  end  thought  it  necessary  to  admonish  them  playfully  over  their 
heads  and  shoulders.  They  all  received  his  chastisements  with  a 
cringing  humility  except  one,  whom  the  Christian  bully  evidently  held 
in  respect.  This  was  a  3'ouDg  man,  the  most  uproarious  of  the  party, 
but  bis  figure  wa^  a  model  for  a  young  Samaon  in  all  the  pride  of  his 
strength.  Such  a  brawny  breadth  of  back  and  shoulders,  depth  of 
chest,  and  massive  mould  of  sinewy  limbs.  The  consciousness  of 
superior  power  gave  him  both  dignity  and  impudence.  The  sailor  who 
was  bullying  the  rest  seemed  ashamed  to  spare  the  worst  oflender 
altogether,  and  occasionally  gave  him  a  mild  flick,  vv hereupon  he  would 
lay  hold  of  him  and  turn  him  about  like  a  child,  and  laugh,  showing  a 
wide  mouthful  of  teeth  set  in  all  directions^  like  chevaux  de  friso.  His 
whole  countenance  was  equally  hideous,  but  there  wat*  a  broad,  bestial 
good'humour  and  boldness  and  wealth  of  animal  spirits  in  the  expres« 
sion,  which  clothed  the  whole  man,  taken  together,  with  a  sort  of  ugly 
beauty  and  coarse  nobility,  difficult  to  describe.  He  hud  offered  to 
carry  us  ashore.  He  set  his  services  at  a  peseta^  about  elevenpence, 
which  we  rejected  with  scorn.  He  immediately  went  off  in  an  extem- 
pore Gitanesque  style  of  song  in  the  indifferent  Spanish^  which  is  the 
habitual  language  of  the  Tangier  Jews. 
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As  oor  vewel  cut  the  billcws. 

Coming  into  Tangier  bay, 
To  tlie  haughty,  ridi  Inglese, 

Than  I  Apoke,  and  tLii  dtd  saj. 

<*  8e€  the  surf  h  white  and  frothy, 
L&shed  ii|>on  the  yellow  sand — 
I  am  poorj  and  wear  no  dmall-dotlici, 
1  will  h«ar  my  lord  to  land." 

"  If  you  bear  me  through  the  water, 

Wliat  *R  your  price — the  scnalleat  suni  ?  " 
For  Inglcse  loves  to  bargain. 
And  the  gold  aticks  to  his  thumb. 

'*  I  demand  hut  one  p«»eta, 

One  peseta  and  no  more." 
"  Dog  !  "  he  cried  "^^  thon  ahalt  not  dbeal  me. 

Sooner  will  I  wade  ashore," 

This  impromptn,  delivered  in  a  rough  sonorous  voice,  with  much 

and  humour,  in  a  lively  trochaic  (I  beg  your  pardon  for  a  hard  word,  I 

mean  trundling)  metre,  was  received  with  laughter  and  applause. 

The  town  of  Tangier  stand?  on  a  slope  within  the  western  hom  of  lb* 
bay.  On  the  born  is  a  ruinous  old  fortress,  up  to  which  the  towti  ris» 
in  a  flight  of  flat-topped  houses,  with  here  and  there  a  few  tower* 
and  minarets ;  it  is  in  fact  like  any  ordinary  picture  of  an  Easttra 
city. 

When  we  emerged  from  the  skirmish  on  the  beach  we  were  ilitt 
followed  by  a  stately  old  Moor,  with  a  clean  white  turbaiit  wfho  eeened 
in  a  tranquil  manner  to  have  made  up  his  miad  that  we  were  noir 
become  part  of  Ids  private  property.     He  talked  a  peculiar  Spanish, 

'*  Seilora  Inglcsa  tengo  fonda  aqui  riba."  (An  English  lady  bai  la 
hotel  up  here.) 

'*  Oh,  that  'ft  it,"  said  H .     ♦*  He  belongs  to  Miss  Duncaa*«  hotdt 

that  *fl  all  right." 

'*  Yez,  |Tcu-mcn,  me  Mohammed,  all  right,  belongy  to  Miss  Duocail 
HoLeU  Tought  gen-men  was  Spanis ;  me  talk  Inglis  same  as  Spanii^ 
Zat  mosky  musleman  jurje,"  said  he,  as  we  passed  the  arched  doorwty 
of  the  mosque,  and  saw  turbaned  figures  kneeling  here  and  there 
within. 

We  followed  him  up  the  main  street  to  the  market-place,  the  iohabi* 
taDta  staring  at  us  out  of  their  pigeon-hole  shops.  At  last,  through 
narrow,  dirty,  winding  streets,  wc  reached  the  hotel  and  slaniined 
the  door  in  the  face  of  a  train  of  inlidcl  ragamuffins,  who  were  follow* 
tug  us  for  bakshish.  The  house,  a  curious  old  Moorish  dwelling,  is 
fitted  up  with  English  comfort  and  furniture.  At  dinner  we  «ef» 
waited  on  by  the  majestic  Hamed  and  a  meek  Jew,  Moseit,  wboi» 
shambling  gait  and  down-cast  look,  formed  a  contrast  to  the  imperial 
port  and  solemn  strut  of  the  picturesque  old  Pasha.  Moses,  howeveTi 
was  practically  fnr  the  more  serviceable  man  of  the  two. 

Since  dinner  I  have  been  writing. 
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Wine  which  maketh  gUd  the  heart  of  man. — P$aimiiL 

Fill  up  a  bumper  of  good,  rich,  generous  wine^ — hold  it  to  the  light, 
and  admire  the  bright  ruby  tint — tee  the  delicate,  gauzy,  and  almost 
imperceptible  bees-wing  floating  up  and  down  it  like  a  gossamer  in  the 
calm  air  of  a  summer's  day — approach  it  to  your  nostrils  and  inhale  the 
deliciously  fragrant  aroma — lower  it  slowly  and  reverently  to  your  lips, 
take  one  good  sip»  neither  too  small  nor  too  copious  a  one,  and  let  the 
exquisite  liquor  flow  gently  and  smootlily  over  your  tongue  and  palate, 
and  glide  in  a  warm  and  exhilarating  stream  down  your  accommodating 
osaopJiagxis*  It  is  gone — aye*  but  not  its  influence,  not  its  diviner  part 
— not  its  soul — its  **  farewell  flavour,"  as  it  w^as  once  happily  termed  by 
a  poetically  disposed  wine-merchant.  That  same  "  farewell  flavour " 
still  lingers  on  your  palate  and  is  more  perfect,  more  delicious*  more 
delicate,  than  when  the  juice  of  the  grape  itself  was  on  your  tongue. 
You  have  dnmk  a  splendid  glass  of  rare  old  port^ — be  thankful  for  it ! 
And  now  let  us  see  where  it  came  from,  and  trace  its  history  from  its 
embryo  condition  in  the  grape  to  its  final  perfection  in  the  well-crxisted 
black  bottle. 

Port- wine  is  the  name  given  to  all  the  wine  shipped  from  Oporto  in 
Portugal ;  but  the  country  itself  produces  an  immense  variety  of  wines, 
many  of  them  strongly  assimilating  to  Burgundy  and  claret,  very  unlike 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  as  port,  and,  indeed,  entirely  unknown  in 
this  country.  The  only  other  wines  of  Portugal  knoi^Ti  to  ua  here,  are 
Figueira,  Bucellas,  and  Lisbon ;  while  those  which  cross  the  Bar  of  the 
Pouro  have  no  other  name  for  us  than  port. 

Nearly  two  centuries  ago  port  wines  were  first  introduced  into  this 
country ;  and  the  character  of  those  wines  resembled  that  of  Burgundy 
or  claret.  They  were  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  bnt  in  the 
lower  part  below  the  river  Corgo  (which  flows  into  the  Douro)  towards 
the  sea.  This  river  Corgo  now  serves  as  the  boundary  line,  separating 
le  original,  or  lower,  district  from  the  augmented  district  of  the  present 
4ay.  The  wines  of  the  lower  district  were  those  known  originally  as 
port  wine,  and  are  still  lightly  brandied.  The  district  has  gradually  in- 
creased, and  now  extends  to  nearly  eight  leagues.  The  character  of  the 
wiae  in  the  oripinaJ  district  is  the  same  as  it  used  to  be  ;   but  according 

the  prerailing  law,  that  no  port  wine  shall  be  allowed  to  be  exported 
to  Great  Britain  that  does  not  possess  certain  qualities,  which  cannot  be 
derived  from  the  grape  itself,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  beautiful, 
elegant,  exhilarating  wine  of  the  ancient  district,  or  Lower  Corgo,  are 
.placed  in  the  second,  or  sometimes  the  third  quality.  The  result,  there- 
TOTe,  IS  that  as  the  law  of  Portugal  distinclly  declares  that  wines  for 
England,  called  first  quality,  shall  have  immense  colour,  great  body,  and 
great  richness,  to  enable  them  to  serve  for  blending  with  other  red  wines 
of  other  countries,  so  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  district  is  now 
planted  with  the  class  of  vine  to  produce,  as  tar  as  possible^  that  which 

required  by  law. 

The  Portuguese  wine-farmer  is  free  to  cultivate  his  ground  without 
any  restriction  whatever;  the  merchant  may  purchase  his  grapes,  and 
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make  the  wines  according  to  the  quality  and  character  he  may  coDiider 
rtrquisiie  for  his  business;  but  no  sooner  are  the  wines  housed,  m 
s:-  >ner  has  the  fanner  to  fed  grateful  for  an  abundant  harvest,  than  the 
Wine  Comp-anv's  tasters  flock  up  to  the  Alto  Douro  in  a  shoal,  pounce 
down  ufon  his  property,  sample  every  one  of  his  vats,  mark  and  number 
th.s^  samples;  and  then  the  tasters  are  congregated  in  a  large  room. 
« hrre  smoking  and  other  little  amusements  of  the  kind  are  tolerated,  if 
nvt  permitted,  and  here,  one  after  the  other,  the  samples  are  submittei 
to  the  judgments  of  these  men,  many  of  whom  have  no  knowkdga 
whaieTc'r  of  wine,  much  less  of  wine  five  or  six  weeks  old.  There  is  t 
iiiixtoie  called  Jeropiga*  whidi  is  an  adulteration  used  for  bringing  sp 
the  character  of  ports :  this  is  tasted  indiscriminately  with  the  varkMi 
delicate  varieties  of  wine  we  have  alluded  to,  and  then  the  worthy 
tasters  set  to  work  to  select  four  qualities  of  wine  (and  four  oafy  si 
(iir>>cted  by  law)  out  of  all  they  have  tasted.  The  first  quality,  whid 
ought  to  be  the  best,  for  Europe ;  the  second,  for  ports  out  of  Europe; 
the  third,  tor  consumption  at  home,  and  tl^  fourth,  refuse  for  di^ 
lation. 

We  have  8p«>ken  of  Jeropiga — ^let  us  explun  what  it  is.  Jerof^  ii 
composed  of  two-thirds  must,  or  grape-juice,  and  one -third  spirit — thit 
is,  brandy  distilled  from  port  wine,  and  which  brandy  is  about  20  pei 
cent,  above  British  proof;  then  sweetening  matter  in  every  variety  ud 
cider-berry  is  added,  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  it  and  giving  it  a  body. 
Tills  judicious  mixture  is  principally  employed  to  gratify  the  taste  of  our 
Transatlantic  cousins,  as  it  makes  capital  negus,  requires  only  the  addi- 
tion of  boiling  water,  and  no  sugar,  has  plenty  of  lH)dy  and  colour,  sad 
so  goes  a  long  way.  It  is  often  used  for  adulterating  the  lower  dan  of 
ports  sent  to  England,  but  America  is  the  only  country  that  receives  it 
"  neat,"  and  delights  in  the  "  genuine  article." 

Now  imagine,  good  reader— yfywre^-coii^,  as  the  French  would  say- 
picture  to  yourself  half-a-dozen  coarse  brutes  with  palates  as  duD  as 
those  of  a  night-cabman  naturally,  sitting  down  and  imbibing  this 
delectable  compound,  and  afterwards,  or  at  the  same  time,  tasting  t 
score  or  two  of  the  most  racy  and  delicate  wines,  and  then  deciding  on 
their  merits,  and  settling  which  is  the  first  quality,  or,  rather,  the 
especial  quality  suited  to  the  taste  of  your  worthy  self— John  Bull  I  If 
it  not  disgusting  ?  is  it  not  horrifying  ?  But,  you  will  say,  how  comes  it 
that,  after  all,  we  don't  get  such  very  bad  stuff  sent  us — or,  at  lesit, 
that  we  get  some  very  good  stuff  too,  such  as  we  endeavoured  fiuntly 
to  describe  in  the  outset  of  these  our  labours.  We  will  show  you  as  we 
proceed. 

The  tasters  divide  the  wines  into  four  qualities.  The  first  must  have 
jjara  si  e  paradar^  or  para  beneficiar  outros — that  is  to  say,  qualities 
more  than  enough  for  themselves  (viz.,  body,  flavour,  colour,  and  rich« 
ness  to  spare)  for  the  purpose  of  doctoring  other  wines — such  are  the 
words  of  the  law  or  regulation.  A  regulation  made  by  the  Oporto  Wine 
Company,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Portuguese  Government,  which  Idndly 
imagines  that  port  wines  are  not  known  or  drunk  at  all  in  England  as 
port  wines,  but  are  really  used  simply  for  making  artificial  ones. 

The  second  quality  is  designated  as  wine  que  tern  para  si,  s6  /  that  is, 
it  must  be  a  beautiful,  pure,  simple,  unloaded  wine :  but  as  it  will  not 
serve  for  a  "  doctor,"  or  for  cutting  or  blending  with  other  wines,  it  is 
neither  allowed  to  be  shipped  here  nor  to  any  port  of  Europe. 
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The  third  quality  is  a  simple  light  wine,  (jue  neni  para  si  (em,  that  if, 
not  enough  for  itself,  with  little  body  and  colour,  but  admirably  adapted 
for  table  drinking,  oflT-draught,  and  might  he  shipped  with  very  little 
brandy  added  at  a  cheap  rate.  This  wine  is  the  only  wine  used  to  any 
eat  tent  in  Portugal  itself,  from  royalty  to  the  peasant*  Indeed,  it  ia  kept 
entirely  for  home  consumption,  and  no  other  country  in  the  world  is 
allow^ed  to  taste  thia  beautiful,  racy,  exhilarating,  health- inspiring  wine. 

The  fourth  quality  is  termed  re/ujo,  or  refuse,  and  is  generally  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  distillation. 

From  these  classifications,  it  is  evident  that  no  pure  wine  is  allowed 
to  be  exported  to  this  country,  or,  indeed,  to  any  country  of  Europe, 
It  follows  that  the  Oporto  exporters,  being  moat  of  them  men  of  cha- 
racter and  honour,  and  many  of  them  our  own  countrymen,  are  com- 
pelled to  evade  the  law  by  a  process  something  very  like  smuggling,  or 
else  to  deal  in  abominations  and  adulterations.  They  choose  the  former 
B8  the  lesser  evil,  and  they  accomplish  it  thus  :• — 

BiiAe/teSf  or  permiaaions  to  export,  are  granted  by  the  Portuguese 
Wine  Company;  they  are  limited  in  number,  and  they  confine  their 
permission  to  the  particular  class  of  wine  above  described  as  **  first 
quality,"  These  bilhettes  are  granted  to  the  farmer  in  qualification  of 
his  wine,  A  merchant,  desirous  of  exporting  wine  to  England,  pur- 
eh&ses  one  of  these  bilhettes  from  the  farmer  for  a  stipulated  sum- 
say  SL :  he  then  substitutes  the  beautiful  wine  manufactured  by  himself 
in  place  of  the  nuscalled  "  first  quality,"  brings  down  the  wine  to 
Oporto,  and  then  has  no  difficulty  in  shipping  it  to  England,  By  this 
Utile  juggling  process,  we  are  enabled  to  taste  good,  fine,  healthful  port, 
instead  of  the  muddled,  hea^iy,  black,  sweet  stuff,  which  the  Portu- 
guese Government  choose  kindly  to  think  best  suited  to  our  tastes. 

After  all,  however,  our  supplies,  whether  of  good  or  bad  port,  are 
limited  by  the  arbitrary  regulations  of  the  Portuguese  Wine  Company, 
Far  instance,  in  1851,  there  were  94,135  pipes  of  all  sorts  submitted  to 
the  tasters.  Of  those  the  tasters  classified  as  "  first  quality"  4-1,403  pipes, 
when,  in  order  to  raise  the  price  of  the  wines,  and  to  keep  down  deposits, 
government  decreed  that  only  20,000  pipes  (less  than  half)  should 
be  exported  to  ports  in  Europe,  So  that  the  sapient  government  of 
Portugal  first  chooses  our  wine  for  us,  and  then  limits  its  supply. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  grapes  grown  in  the  wine-districts  of 
Portugal.  Some  are  a  light  and  delicate  grape  naturally  producing  light 
and  delicate  wines.  These  wines  we  have  alluded  to  as  produced  in 
the  district  of  the  Lower  Corgo.  In  the  upper  country,  or  above  that 
district,  the  soil  ia  exceedingly  different :  the  aspect  also  changes ; 
there  is  but  little  depth  of  soil — consequently  the  wines  of  that  district 
superabound  in  saccharine,  and  are  deficient  in  water  ;  the  result  being 
that  such  wines,  when  judiciously  selected,  well  made,  and  fennented  as 
far  at  possible  (where  no  radical  defect  exists  in  the  grapes),  are  of  full 
body,  high  flavour,  and  very  deep  colour,  but  certainly  not  black  nor 
strong,  although  possessing  a  quantity  of  alcohol  generated  from  the 
saccharine  naturally  existing  in  the  grape.  These,  from  their  exposure 
and  the  nature  of  the  cast,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  grapes,  vary  in  cha- 
racter from  the  wine  deep  in  colour  as  well  as  in  astringency,  but  without 
much  flavour,  into  a  wine  full  in  flavour  as  well  as  deep  in  colour  and 
full  of  body.  These  wines  have  latterly  and  truly  been  considered  as  the 
type  of  the  first  quality  ;  but  a^  the  Portuguese  law  distinctly  states  that 
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they  must  have  qualities  more  than  nature  will  allow  tb^n  U>  pHH 
hence  it  is  that  those  adiultemtions  are  resorted  to.  to  prodtiee  io  1 
what  nature  has  denied  them. 

These  very  fine  wines,  therefore,  are  made  by  specalatora,  or 
anxious  in  Portugal  to  make  tlieir  fortunes  by  tpecuJating  in  bOhtlM.  < 
man  says  thus : — "  I  will  expend  I A  in  elder-berry,  and  thus  pnMlaetB 
my  wine  the  colour  the  Jaw  requires  for  the  first  qoality*  I  attaS  ikm 
get  my  bilhette — that  is  worth  SL — so  that  I  shall  gain  2L  by  ilT  ttm 
this  system  the  exporting  merchants  (and  principally  the  Bcityli  wm^ 
chants),  disgusted  at  the  abuses  and  the  manner  in  which  they  lit  ll^ 
ried  out,  have  in  self-defence  been  compelled  to  purchase  gfBMt  tbott- 
selves,  to  lease  farms »  and  even  to  purchase  estaiet,  and  ePOiafOilf  ai 
much  aa  possible  to  get  the  grapes  into  their  own  hands,  so  thtt  tkij 
know  they  can  supply  the  British  consumer  with  pure  wine.  IVi 
system  ii  now  practised  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  is  quite  a  rare  dnwi- 
Btance  for  a  British  house  to  confine  their  purchases  direct  froni  tla 
farmer ;  most  of  them  finding  it  essentially  necessary  to  pre  veal  M(B» 
ficing  their  credit  as  men  of  honour,  and  shipping  an  adulterated  i 
go  at  once  to  the  farmer  and  purchase  his  grapes.  The  qualities  we  ] 
alluded  to  have  reference  to  the  grapes  alone. 

Colour  from  the  grape  may  be  extmcted  to  a  great  extent,  ac60nEa|(lt  I 
the  manipulation  of  tlie  wine-colouring  matter  existing  in  the  kuak  iod  i 
not  in  the  juice  ;  and  if  the  wine  be  perfectly  fermented,  as  a  mtttir  cf 
course  deeomposition  of  the  husk  takes  place  with  the  juice  of  thegn^ 
and  the  whole  fermenting  in  a  mass  the  colouring  matter  is  extnclel 
From  the  chamcter  of  the  grape  in  the  upper  country  where  the  cultifi* 
tion  of  the  vine  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  at  an  eoonnMi 
expense,  and  the  highest  priced  wines  in  consequence  of  that  expeamwm 
poduced,  there  is  no  necessity  for  additional  colouring  matlar  If  dui 
simple  system  of  fermentation  be  carried  out  in  perfection ;  hut  in  ivitf 
to  produce  the  other  two  quaUties — namely,  the  strength  and  sweetOMi 
—the  fermentation  is  very  frequently  checked,  by  which  the  wine  is  Ml 
properly  attenuated,  the  saccharine  is  not  converted  into  its  proper  alcohol 
at^d  the  residue  of  this  unconverted  saccharine  remains  suspended  ta  tlli 
imperfect  wine ;  and  hence  to  prevent  a  reaction  when  the  deposit  UkiS 
place,  brandy  must  be  thrown  into  it,  as  well  as  to  give  it  the  sticiifti 
and  body  required  by  law.  If  any  further  colouring  matter  be  aba(4ailsl| 
requisite  for  the  speculator,  the  elder- berry  is  the  only  dye  made  vm  % 
and  costs  an  enonnous  sum  of  money.  Thus  the  sweetness  adses  tnm 
cheeked  fermentation  ;  the  strength  from  the  addition  of  spirit ;  aod  ^ 
colouring,  if  insufficient  from  the  grape  husk,  from  elder-berries. 

The  different  varieties  of  port  wine  contain  different  proportieili  rf  j 
brandy  or  alcohol.  The  least  proportion  imported  into  this  country  is  | 
about  three  gallons  of  brandy  in  a  pipe  of  115  gallons ;  the  heavy  mh 
wine  containing  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  gallons  of  brandy  in  the 
pipe.  Yet  it  seems  that  this  addition  of  brandy  is  not  absolutely  neeee- 
sary  for  the  preservation  of  the  wine,  but  is  the  consequence  of  a  vitiated 
taste  in  this  coimtry  for  strong  wine.  At  all  events,  the  taste  is  not  so 
vitiated  as  tlie  Portuguese  Government  would  suppose.  We  don*t  like 
black,  sweet,  heavy  wines.  Who  does  not  prefer  a  rich  ruby  colour,  to 
the  black-looking  stuff  that  seems  to  sleep  in  the  bottle,  and  when  aromed 
tries  to  go  to  sleep  again?  Who  does  not  prefer  fruit  in  esa^  wit 
lusciousnese,  and  enticing  Ifauquet  and  a  sort  of  freshness  or  exhil 
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Lightness,  and  clearness  of  flavour,  to  the  sweetness  and  heaviness  of  the 
BtufF  our  worthy  caterers  would  send  us  ?  We  never  see  a  bottle  of 
*•  heavy  black"  port,  without  regarding  it  as  a  kind  of  black-draught  made 
for  the  propagation  of  gout  and  apoplexy. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  trace  what  was  the  origin  of  this  Oporto  Wine 
Company*  which  decides  on  tlie  British  taste  for  port^  and  fixes  it  at  a 
standard  which  is  the  main  incitement  to  adulteration.  The  company 
was  positively  established  to  prevent  adulteration  I  Its  history  is  briefly 
this  :■ — In  the  year  1754, 1755,  and  1756,  such  was  the  depression  in  the 
port  wine  trade  at  Oporto,  that  previous  to  those  years— for  example  in 
1753— when  21,107  pipes  were  exported,  in  the  last  three  mentioned 
years  only  12,500  were  exported.  This  gave  rise  to  the  establishment 
of  the  *'  Companhia  da  Agriciiltura  das  Vinhas  da  AUo  Douro  '*  (Com^ 
|>any  for  the  Agriculture  of  the  Vineyards  of  the  Alto  Douro),  under  the 
Marquis  of  Pombal,  with  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  secured  to  them  by 
government.  The  pretext  was  that  adulterations  had  crept  in,  and  that, 
therefore,  this  company  should  be  estabJtshed  in  order  to  preserve  the 
pure  character  of  port  wines.  Then  there  was  a  law,  rendering  it  a  crime, 
which  subjected  the  delinqiuent,  on  being  convicted  of  making  use  of  elder- 
bcny,  9t  adulterations  of  any  kind,  or  mixture  of  any  kind  in  the  winea, 
to  transportatioii  to  the  colonies  for  life.  This  continued  for  seventy- 
seven  years,  and  dunng  that  time — viz.,  up  to  1833 — there  was  vetj 
little  adulteration  known  in  port  wilier  In  1 820,  however,  adulterationa 
b^an,  and  were  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  until  the  abolition  of  the 
Wine  Company  in  1833  by  Don  Pedro. 

Amongst  other  laws  which  this  old  wine  company  procmred  to  Im 
enacted,  waa  one  rendering  it  a  felony  and  punishable  by  transportation 
for  life,  with  confiscation  of  goods,  if  a  single  elder-tree  should  be  found 
on  the  premises,  or  within  five  miles  of  the  boundary  line  of  the  wine 
district.  This  law  was  repealed  when  the  old  company  waa  abolished  in 
1833.  Since  then  great  quantities  of  elder- trees  have  been  planted  by 
the  wine-growers. 

The  old  company  waa  abolished,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  their 
property  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  Oporto.  Thereupon  their 
creditors  petitioned  government  to  pay  the  company's  debts,  which  the 
government  was  not  disposed  to  do ;  but  eft'ectcd  a  compromise  by  esta- 
blishing a  new  company  on  the  same  basis  as  the  old  one  in  1843,  and 
allowing  them  half  of  the  result  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  expor- 
tation of  port  wines. 

The  new  cotnpany  has  nearly  the  same  powers  as  the  old  one,  except 
that  it  is  unsupported  by  the  law  against  elder-trees,  and  the  most 
obnoxious  of  its  powera  is  that  of  limiting  the  exportations ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  1848,  when  1 1 1,349  pipes  were  produced  in  the  country,  and 
only  7,000  were  allowed  by  the  company  to  be  exported,  thus  creating  an 
artificial  price,  to  the  great  loss  of  John  Bull. 

Port  wine  forms  about  40  per  cent*  of  all  the  wine  annually  consumed 
in  Great  Britain  t  And  yet  it  is  found  to  be  gradually  decreasing.  It 
is  certainly  made  as  expensive  as  possible  by  the  duties  imposed  both  on 
its  importation  here  and  its  exportation  from  Portugal,  and  also  by  the 
absurd  regulations  and  limitations  made  in  the  latter  country.  A  pipe  of 
port  wine  exported  to  England  pays  ijL  duty  to  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment;  the  same  quantity  exported  to  America,  Australia,  &c.,  pays  only 
6d,     The  duty  imposed  on  it  by  the  English  Oovernmeut  amounts  to 
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$$i.  per  pipe,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  300  per  cent,  on  the  Talue 
of  some  of  it,  and  more  than  cent,  per  cent,  on  the  highest  priced.  Haw 
delightful  to  Hve  in  a  highly-taxed  country  !  The  writer  \\&i  drunk  in  a 
distant  English  colony,  better  port  wme  at  2l«,  a  dozen^  than  he  couJd 
procure  here  for  48j»,  or  50*,,  though,  in  the  forraer  case,  it  bad  trarelled 
at  least  ten  times  the  distance  from  the  place  of  it«  manu&cture- 

The  cost  of  the  wine  in  Portugal  varies  with  the  quality  and  ibe 
vintage*  It  may  be  purchased  for  7A  a  pipe,  and  it  frequently  fetdicf 
20/.  or  25/.  The  year  18X0  was  an  extraordinary  vintage,  on«  thit 
effected  a  revolution  in  the  publie  Uaie  fur  port  wine.  In  thai  y«ir  tin 
grapes  produced  a  magnificent  wine,  full  of  flavour,  body,  and  co!  nr . 
one  of  those  vintages,  which  fully  carried  out  the  geneially  misafp  i 
expression  of  the  law,  que  tern  para  «f,  e  para  beneficiar  oatroi.  Sutue* 
quently,  every  one  who  had  tasted  the  wines  of  that  vintage,  natuTtitjr 
wished  to  obtain  some  of  a  similar  quaUty  ;  and  winet  of  similar  qiolily 
(naturally  or  artificially  produced)  had  to  be  procured.  This  caused  ft 
great  portion  of  the  new,  or  Upper  Corgo^  district  to  be  planted  with 
vines  producing  similar  qualities  of  wine  to  the  vintage  of  1 820.  Liit 
year,  1851,  was  a  vintage  equally  remarkable;  but  of  course  its  effids 
are  not  yet  felt.  Should  you  chance  to  know,  good  reader,  a  idsq  iffha 
has  still  some  1 820  port  in  his  cellar,  never  refuse  an  invitation  to  dint 
with  him.  Asa  contrast  to  it  we  will  give  you  the  ingredients  of  point 
port  wine,  which  most  of  us  have  doubtless  tasted  at  some  time  or  t/dta^ 
when  scarcity  of  "Australian  staple  *'  in  our  pockets,  or  any  other  csuMi 
has  taken  us  to  a  cheap  tavern  or  hotel,  and  we  have  venturod  OD  tJit 
gross  absurdity  of  ordering  a  **  pint  of  port."     Here  they  are  : — 

"  Twelve  gallons  of  strong  port  (veritable),   6  of  rectified  ifnrit, 
of  cognac  brandy*  42  of  fine  rough  cider,  elder-berry  or  logwood  adlM 
according  to  the  colour  required,  and  the  whole  put  In  a  weU-sulj ' 
cask/* 

Take  another  specimen  : — 

*'  Forty -five  gallons  of  cider,  6  of  brandy,  8  of  port  wine,  2 
of  sloes,  stewed  in  2  gallons   of  water,  and  tlie  liquor  pressed 
the  colour  is  not  good,  add  tincture  of  red  eanders  or  cudbear.     Bottk  Ht 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  powder  of  catechu  being  added  to  each,  a  fine  cniitid 
appearance  on  the  bottles  Avill  soon  follow.*^ 

Such  arc  two  of  tlit-  recipes  of  the  "  Victuallers'  Guide/'  a  littU  book 
which  you  may  buy  in  Loudon  without  much  trouble,  if  you  are  ctniom 
in  such  matters.  By  the  bye,  soaking  the  ends  of  the  corks  in  a  d#ooe* 
tion  of  Brazil  wood  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  then  you  will  have  **&i6 
old  crusted  port  at  1  Ss.  a  dozen." 

No  doubt  the  reader  will  imagine,  that  any  good  judge  of  wine  (and 
there  an  Englishman  who  does  not  consider  himself  a  good  judge  of 
or  horses?)  would  detect  adulteration  to  any  extenL  And  yet 
Prince  Regent,  whose  taste  was  tolerably  keen  in  such  things,  wa*  grmtlj 
deceived.  He  had  a  small  quantity  of  magnificent  old  port  in  the  oelJiif 
of  Carlton  House;  he  valued  it  highly,  and  so  did  his  houxclioM.  itf 
they  drank  it  alL  On  one  occasion  the  Prince,  being  about  to  entrrtiifl 
Bonie  choice  friends  at  dinner^  ordered  that  some  of  this  particulor  pod 
should  be  served.  Great  was  the  consternation  in  the  household,  m\ 
the  appalling  fact  was  discovered  that  only  two  bottl««  remaini^ ! 
was  to  be  done  ?  The  Fiincc  was  a  man  of  good  palate  ;  it  would 
useless  to  bring  him  some  from  another  bin,  and  sweaf  that  it  was 
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unne  he  ordered.  The  butter  was  in  despair  ;  till  at  length  he  decided, 
aa  a  last  chance,  to  go  to  a  merchant  in  the  city,  at^te  his  dilemma,  and 
seek  his  advice. 

He  found  the  man  he  sought. 

•'  How  many  bottles  do  you  say  there  are  yet  remaining  of  the  wine?" 
Iced  the  merchant. 
Two/'  was  the  reply- 

'*  Send  me  one  of  tliern  immediately.  Say  the  day  for  which  the  wine 
18  required.     I  will  imitate  it,  and  no  one  will  discover  the  difference. 

In  gratitude  and  joy  the  butler  returned  to  Carlton  House,  and  did  as 
the  merchant  desired. 

The  dinner-party  took  place.  The  *'  particular  old  port "  was  called 
for  and  produced  (at  least  its  imitation).  The  royal  host  and  his  guests 
tipped  it  and  praised  it,  and  were  delighted.  So  was  the  butler,  who 
saw  himaelf  extricated  from  a  dilemma  which  threatened  to  be  serious. 

Time  passed  on ;  and  at  another  dinner  party  his  Royal  Highness 
called  for  some  more  of  this  "particular  old  port.*'  The  butler  was  in 
dismay  again  ;  but  recovered  when  he  recollected  that  he  had  still  several 
bottles  of  the  imitation  left.  He  produced  it.  The  royal  host  and  his 
guests  again  sipped  it ;  but  no  sooner  had  it  passed  their  lips  than  they 
sputtered  and  spat,  and  seemed  to  have  tasted  lilth.  And  so  they  had : 
the  **  imitation  "  was  worthless  now  that  it  had  been  kept ;  it  was  good 
only  for  the  day  on  which  it  was  ordered.  The  trick  was  discovered, 
and  great  was  the  royal  wrath ;  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
annoyance  of  finding  his  palate  so  much  at  fault  on  the  first  occasion  was 
not  even  greater  than  that  of  being  rohl»€d  of  his  "  particular  old  port.*' 

The  great  favour  shown  in  England  for  port  wine,  and  the  high  price 
of  it,  naturally  causes  it  to  be  adulterated  in  a  variety  of  ways,  A  great 
number  of  substitutes  for  it  have  been  tried,  but  none  with  much  success 
when  sold  in  their  own  name*  Most  of  them,  however,  have  passed 
very  well  wlien  called  port,  and  perhaps  mixed  with  the  veritable 
wine  of  that  name.  The  South  of  France  produces  a  great  variety  of 
wines  that  might  be  mistaken  for  port  by  any  but  the  best  and  keenest 
of  judges.  Houssillon  wines  are  of  that  class  and  character,  and  so  are 
the  fienecarlo. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  a  great  attempt  has  been  made  to  substi- 
tute Masdeu  for  port,  calling  the  former  legitimately  by  its  own  name, 
and  selling  it  at  its  own  natural  price.  As  to  its  success  there  are  many 
opinions.  Some  say  it  is  to  be  obtained  equal  to  the  finest  port ;  others 
pooh-pooh  I  its  pretensions.  One  anecdote,  however,  is  much  to  the 
point. 

A  gentleman  in  the  wine-trade  went  to  Port  Vendres,  which  is  the 
port  for  shipping  Maadeu  wine  — on  business.  On  arriving  there  he 
found  very  extensive  warehouses,  though  the  place  itself  seemed  out- 
landish and  deserted,  and  contained  not  more  than  about  two  hundred 
RDd  fifty  irdia  bit  ants.  This  struck  him  as  remarkable  ;  and  he  inquired 
why  all  these  warehouses  were  erected,  and  he  was  told  that  they  were 
built  by  tlie  present  proprietor  s  father.  The  present  pDjprietor  is  now 
in  his  eighty-fourth  or  eighty-fifth  year.  He  still  inquired  for  what  pur- 
pose the  father  had  built  them,  and  was  infonned  that  he  had  done  so  in 
connection  with  an  Englishman,  a  Mr,  Ireland,  The  traveller  had  never 
heard  of  Mr.  Ireland  ;  but  upon  inquiry  he  was  told  that  Mr,  IrtUnd 
and  Monsieur  Duran's  father  had  had  large  transactions  together  in  wine. 
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and  that  Mr,  Ireland  had  stated,  that  he  wanted  it  for  the  supplj  of  the 
trcM>p8  and  the  navy.  The  traveller  asked  if  it  was  fine  old  wine  he  had 
wanted,  or  such  wine  as  ia  usually  supplied  to  the  troops  and  the  naty. 
He  was  told  that  it  was  fine  old  wine^ 

The  traveller  returned  to  this  country,  and  went  to  a  very  old  gentk* 
man  whom  he  knew  in  the  wine  trade,  and  asked  him  if  he  rera^m* 
hered  anything  of  a  Mr.  Ireland.  The  old  gentleman  recollected 
very  well.  He  had  commenned  life  in  Bristol,  in  a  very  obscure  [ 
and  had  died  one  of  the  richest  men  in  it*  "  What  course  of  tr 
he  follow  ?"  '*  He  was  an  importer  of  red  wines,'*  "  Of  port  i 
"  Port  wines ! "  "  What  reputation  had  his  wines  in  the  market  T 
were  of  the  very  highest  class,*'  And  yet,  strange  to  say»  the  old  gentle 
man  could  not  tell  why,  but  the  house  had  suddenly  suspended  its  opei»- 
tions  at  one  particular  period.  The  traveller  supplied  the  missii^  link ; 
he  eouid  tell  why  the  house  of  Ireland  and  Co.  could  sell  no  more  iuft- 
class  port  wines.  It  was  that  the  first  French  revolution  had  then  brokes 
out,  and  cut  off  his  supply  of  Roussillon  wines  I 

Notwithstanding  this  powerful  testimony  in  its  fiivour,  we  caauioi  sij 

tlittt  Miiiifam,  as  such,  has  come  greatly  into  notice  or  estimation.    Tbe 

unporten  of  it  ay  that  this  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  iinmemt 

quantities  of  very  inferior  wine  being  imported  and  sold  under  ita  name. 

At  the  time  when  Don  Miguel  and  Don  Pedro   were  contesting  iht 

I  lupremacy  of  Portugal,  an  importer  of  Maadeu  wine   nggeited  to  tba 

I  gentleman  who  then  had  the  management  of  the  Oporto  Wine  Com* 

pany's  ai^airs  in  this  country,  that  in  the  event  of  Don  Pedro's  succeii 

the  company^s  monopoly  would  cease ;  and  that  therefore  it  miglit  be  iv 

the  advantage  of  their  mercantile  establishment  here,  mther  to  adopt  lir 

wines  of  France  and  continue  their  trade,  than  lose   the  valuable  oio- 

I  nexion  they  had  formed.      For  that  object  he   sent  them  in  a  msk  of 

Masdeu  to  be  examined.     It   was  racked   into  a   fresh-emptied  cask, 

bearing  the  brand  of  "  T  x  C/'— one  of  the  highest  and  best-     A  neigh- 

bouriug  merchant  shortly  after  applied  to  purchase  a  cask  of  that  parti- 

Icular  mark,  knowing  that  the  Oporto  house  had  several  at  the  time  in 

their  cellars.     By  mistake  the  cellarman  drew  from  the  particular  ask 

containing  the  French  (Masdeu)  wine,  and  exhibited  it  as  the  finest  wot 

i  of  Portugal.     It  was  tasted,  and  at  once  bought  at  eighty  guineia  fts^ 

pipe,  cash,  without  discount. 

In  1835  Masdeu  was  first  prominently  introduced  into  this  cotnitiy 
through  an  advertisement  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  London  faoutei 
In  1836  and  1837  such  was  the  progress  which  the  trade  had  twA 
that  the  importations  of  one  house  alone  equalled  the  whole  of  the  otJstf 
wines  derived  from  France.  This  naturally  attracted  the  attention  ^ 
other  houses,  and  fictitious  wines  were  introduced  and  sold 
the  purpose  of  supplanting  Masdeu.  Tljey  did  so,  and  being  * 
rior  qualityt  they  got  it  a  bad  name  in  the  market.  Be  it  ofa 
vineyard  of  Masdeu  itself  can  produce  only  about  700  pipea 
but  there  are  vineyards  in  its  neighbourhood  capable  of  produOQg  ii ' 
almost  illimitable  supply,  and  of  a  quality  nearly  or  quite  as  good. 

In  November,   1849,  a  London   wine-merchant    had    an    tatttfiff''^ 

inner  of  twenty  brothers  in  the  trade.     He  thought  it  would  beai^ 

opportunity  to  test  the  relative  merits  of  the  wines  of  France  and  Pp<S»* 

Thertfore  he  put  two  bottles  of  Masdeu  on  tlie  table  afur  diimSi 

two  bottles  of  the  best  port  his  cellar  could  afford.     Gv«rf  po!^ 
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man  at  table,  without  exception,  pushed  away  the  port  and  drank  the 
Mttdeu* 

Port  wine  appears  first  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  about 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  a  "  Farewell  to  Wine/'  pub- 
liahed  in  1693, occur  the  tollowing  lines:— 

**  Some  ckret^  boy  !" 

"  Clnrct,  sir  !— Lord,  tliere  *>  none  !^ 
Cbret,  »ir,  why,  there  '§  not  a  drop  in  town  : 
But  we  Ve  the  b«at  red  port*'^ 

*<  What '»  that  ytm  call 

**  A  mne,  lir,  coniea  from  PbrtnnL^. 
I  *D  fetch  B  pint."  "   ' 

In  1 686  a  gentleman  in  Devonshire  writing  to  his  friend  m  London, 
aays ;  "  If  you  come  down  here  and  see  me,  I  will  give  you  some  of  that 
thick  stuff  called  port  wine :"  adding,  '*  I  cannot  come  to  London  to 
dnnk  bowls  of  claret;  I  wish  I  could/' 

The  Enghsh  people,  however^  don't  seem  to  have  taken  to  port  with 
Tery  great  gusto  at  first.  The  poet  Prior,  who  died  in  1720,  makes 
frequent  uncomplimentary  aUusions  to  it : — 

Elw  (dbmal  thought  I )  our  warlike  men 
Wight  drink  tliick  port.— -'i/ma,  lai  Caoto, 


Op  in  a  cottage  or  a  court, 

Drink  fioe  champagne  or  muddled  port, — Atma^  3rd  Canto. 

And  again,  in  another  place,  describing  a  young  squire  coming  to  Lon> 
don,  and  the  events  of  his  life,  he  says:^ — 

-  Or,  if  he  diaoce  to  meet 


t 

■Hi 


With  fdikn  that  have  more  wealth  than  wit. 

He  drinks  cheap  port,  or  double  bub. 

And  tben  he  joins  the  Hum-dnim  Club.  — r/kimtf/fon. 

We  have  referred  to  the  home-manufacture  of  abominations  sold  under 
tJie  name  of  port  wine.  Let  us  now  give  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  mix- 
tures that  are  made  of  the  wines  of  difiereut  countries,  cheaper  than  port 
it^If,  with  some  of  the  genuine  wine,  in  order  to  form  a  compound 
which  can  be  sold  at  greater  profit  than  the  wine  it  professes  to  be. 

Two  pipes  of  Beni  Carlos,  230  imperial  gallons  at  38/.  per  pipe,  cost 
76/.  ;  two  pipes  of  figueiras,  230  gallons  at  45/.  per  115  imperial  gallons, 
cost  90/. ;  one  and  a  half  pipes  of  red  cape^  137  imperial  gallons  at  S2L 
per  91  imperial  gallons,  cost  48/.  Ss^^d, ;  one  and  a  half  pipes  of  stout 
good  port,  165  imperial  gallons  at  76/.  per  115  imperial  gallons,  cost 
109^.  0*.  10</. ;  one  pipe  of  common  port,  115  gallons  at  63/.,  cost  63/.; 
mountain  wine,  20  imperial  gallons  at  60/.  per  1 05  imprial  gallons,  cost 
11/.  8*.  7(/. ;  brandy 'CO  we,  that  is  washings  of  brandy  casks,  20  im- 
perial gallons,  colouring  3  impi-rial  gallons,  probably  of  elder-berry,  cost 
S«.  1</.,  et  ceteras,  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  salt  of  tartar,  and  three 
pounds  of  gum-dragon,  coat  4«.;  extra  allowance  hr  loss  by  bottoms,  3L 
Total,  8  pipes  of  port,  115  gallons  each  pipe,  920  imperial  gallons,  40 1 A 

By  this  ingenious  mixture  a  wine  merchant  is  enabled  to  turn  out  a 
pipe  of  "  port  *'  for  just  50/.,  and  he  can  sell  it  for  80/. 

An  industrious  and  inventive  genius,  named  Blumenthall,  once  hit 
upon  a  novel  plan  of  *'  raising  the  wind,"  thus  : — he  mode  some  com- 
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pound  having  the  colour  of  port  wine^  Blled  it  into  casks  and  bond<»d  il. 
He  then  borrowed  30/.  on  each  cask  (l>eing  under  the  duty).  He  wn 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  detected  by  some  defrauded  raoney -lender,  and, 
we  believe,  that  he  sailed  to  Botany  Bay  at  the  government  expeniet 

•*  Leaving  his  country  for  his  tsountiy  *■  good,** 

The  question  suggests  itself  to  our  very  untrad(58men*lilce  mind^  how 
far  there  h  any  monil  difterence  between  the  oftenc^  of  Mr,  BlufiKiitluJi 
and  that  of  the  respectable  wine  merchants  who  sell  to  the  utti 
as  genuine  first-class  port,  the  mixture  we  have  ju&t  chronicled  ? 

The  consumption  of  port  wine  has  been  decreasing  of  late.  There  it 
doubt  about  the  fact,  tliough  a  variety  of  reasons  are  suggctited* 
impute  it  to  the  income-tax  ;  some  to  the  repeal  of  the  com -Laws  and 
consequent  diminution  of  the  incomes  of  landed  proprietors;  some  l^  ihn 
growing  taste  for  French  wines  ;  and  some,  on  the  contrary,  believe  Umh 
though  less  real  port  is  consumed  than  formerly,  the  quantity  of  vnm 
drunk  a^  port  has  not  diminished,  but  that  adulterations  have  beea  oiQfi^ 
frequent  and  a  larger  quantity  of  French  and  red  Sicilian  winei,  appAMo- 
mating  to  it  in  colour  and  tiiivour  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpbte  H/t 
blending  and  selling  as  port.  Thus  they  account  botli  for  the  deeretii  flif 
the  latter  as  shown  by  the  official  returns,  and  for  the  increase  of  oan- 
Bumption  of  French  wines  as  evinced  by  the  same  documents.  But  tioi 
is  scarcely  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question,  and  does  not  icflwl 
with  our  own,  nor  probably  with  our  reader  s  experience.  We  cerliilily 
always  see  not  only  less  wine  drunk  after  dinner  tJian  of  yoft;  but 
of  what  is  drunk,  the  larger  proportion  is  now  claret  at  the  same  ta 
where  port  alone  (except  on  the  rarest  occasions)  used  to  figure. 
Johnson  gave  his  opinion  of  the  relative  virtues  of  the  two  winee  i 
spirits,  thus  ;  "  Claret  for  boys,  port  for  men,  and  brandy  for  hero<% 
The  doctor  evidently  regarded  the  end  and  aim  of  wine-drinking  to 
convey  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol  into  the  stomach,  and  on  thb  pnod* 
pie  he  allows  the  hero  the  strongest  drink,  as  having  the  strong«ft  kead 
to  bear  it.  We  fear  that  too  many  wine-bibbers  tliink  likewise,  but  thty 
don't  confess  it.  Nevertheless,  we  are  persuaded  that  a  t^ste  Ibr  fOOd 
wine,  and  not  for  alcohol,  is  increasing  among  us.  Scarcely  &n  En^t^ 
man  goes  to  Paris  that  does  not  return  with  the  liveliest  recoil eclioiii  of 
the  dehcious  juice  of  the  grape  he  has  sipped  at  the  **  Trois  ¥t^Tt%* or 
the  *^  Cafe  de  Paria.^  Even  the  Frenchman's  enthusiasm  for  LondOB 
**  hof-an^-haf/*  does  not  exceed  it, 

A  London  wine-merchant,  writing  to  the  '*  Times"  about  a  jeer  i^ 
says : — 

'**  Our  tastes  have  become  very  much  vitiated,  but  a  decided  chsifi 
for  purer  and  less  brand ied  wine  is  taking  place,  the  causes  of  vvbicii  ill* 
1 .  The  numbers  who  now  visit  the  continent  (and  no  one  cftn  do  lO  ^W 
for  a  month  without  finding  all  our  wines,  scarcely  excepting  our  cUwt 
and  other  wines  from  France,  disagreeably  loaded  and  heavy)  ;  f,  th«JH< 
of  every  one  with  any  regard  for  his  character,  lest  he  should  apf^i 
intoxicated — a  contrast  to  times  not  long  past :  3.  that  instead  of  diatff 
about  five  o'clock  as  formerly,  and  remaining  many  houiB  at  taU*,^ 
usual  dinner-hour  is  about  half-past  six  and  later*  Tho  forts  of  mici 
^oi'O  white  wine  being  drunk  during  dinntr,  and  the  icnt  of  thi 

abit  of  sitting  for  any  length  of  time  after  it,  are  shov  luvtr,  ikf* 

cts  on  the  consumption  of  port.     This  old  custom  is  peculm  t»  mf^ 
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aelvefl,  and  like  other  BingukritiGs  of  individuala  and  nations,  is  falling 
before  the  inftuence  of  civilization  and  greater  intercourse  with  others." 

Moat  people  are  aware  that  Madeira  wine  is  frequently  sent  to  tlie 
East  or  West  Indies  to  mellow  its  tlavour  before  it  is  brought  to  England  ; 
but  it  is  a  feet,  not  equally  well  known,  that  a  great  quantity  of  port 
livine  drunk  in  England  has  first  been  sent  to  Amcrica-^ — not  for  any 
reoflon  conneeted  with  its  flavour,  but  for  economy.  Thus :  the  dues 
payable  on  wines  exported  from  Oporto  to  Great  Britain  are,  as  we  have 
said,  6L  per  pipe ;  the  dues  payable  on  wines  exported  from  Oporto 
to  America^  or  any  port  oyt  of  Europe,  are  6d.  only  per  pipe.  Conse- 
quently, by  shipping  wine  first  to  America  and  re-shipping  it  thence  to 
England  the  heavy  dues  are  evaded^  and  the  difference  of  freight  not 
exceeding  about  $L  per  pipe,  the  other  3/.  per  pipe  is  saved  to  the  im- 
porter. The  Oporto  Wine  Company  have  made  many  absurd  regulations 
to  prevent  this  system  of  evasion,  but  none  of  them  have  answered  the 
purpose,  and  about  8,000  pipes  are  annually  brought  to  our  shores  by  this 
circuitous  route^ 

It  is  rather  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  a  taste  for  French  winea 
is  of  modem  growth  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  truth  is,  that  the  taste  for 
port  wine  is  of  far  more  recent  date*  From  ]675  to  1678  (inclusive  of 
both  years)  England  consumed  31,141  tuns  of  French  wine,  and  only 
478  of  Portuguese* 

There  was  a  prohibition  in  1679  of  all  French  wine^  and  from  that 
year  to  1 685,  inclusive,  only  fonr  tuns  of  French  wine  were  introduced^ 
and  58,862  tuns  of  Portuguese  displaced  it.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  trade 
in  port  wine  was  at  first  forced.  The  French  trade  was  re*opened  in 
1686,  and  in  the  four  ensuing  years  French  wine  had  risen  to  53^515 
tuns  and  the  Portuguese  had  fallen  in  turn  to  1,640  tuns* 

Prior  to  the  first  of  the  years  above  mentioned  the  demand  for  French 
wines  amounted  to  20,000  twns  per  annum.  The  introduction  of  port 
wa«  greatly  opposed;  and  there  is  an  account  of  5,000  hogsheads  of 
claret  having  been  smuggled  into  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Dorset,  at  the 
time  the  prohibition  took  place  of  French  wines.  This  made  a  great 
noiae  at  the  time  it  occurred  and  the  government  of  the  day  took  mea- 
sures to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

We  have  mentioned  Beni  Carlos  as  a  red  wine  used  for  blending  with 
and  creating  a  semi-spurious  port.  This  is  a  Spanisli  red  wine  ;  and 
Spain  produces  many  such.  At  La  Mancha  (who  does  not  rememt>er 
the  name  of  the  place  which  gave  birth  to  Don  Quixote  ?)  a  beautiful  red 
wine  is  produced  called  Manzanares  wine.  It  may  be  bought  on  the 
spot  retail  at  2iL  a  bottle.  It  has  scarcely  even  found  its  way  to  Eng- 
land on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  transit ;  but  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  some  of  it  in  his  cellar.  As  La  Mancha  is  situate 
300  miles  from  the  sea»  it  must  have  been  brought  all  that  distance  on 
the  backs  of  mules,  for  m  yet  there  are  no  other  means  of  transport. 
There  must  have  been  some  trouble,  too,  in  procuring  casks  in  which  to 
carry  it ;  for  casks  are  a  luxury  unknown  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  wine  is  generally  stored  in  great  earthen  tanks.  Cocks  are  put  into 
them  at  different  heights,  and  the  wine  is  drawm  oft^  into  hog-skins  pitched 
inside,  and  these  are  slung  on  the  backs  of  mules.  But  pitch  is  a  flavour 
hardly  adapted  to  English  palates,  and  therefore  the  Duke's  wine  was 
brought  in  casks.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  expense  of  these, 
of  the  overland  journey  to  Cadiz,  of  the  freight  and  export  dues  from 
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thence  and  the  import  duties  levied  in  England,  which  amount  to  nearly 
U.  per  bottle,  we  may  guess  that  the  Duke's  wine  stood  him  in  a  very 
different  figure  from  the  original  2d.  a  bottle  at  La  Mancha. 

Port  wine  is  not  a  mere  luxury ;  it  has  high  medicinal  properties,  It 
is  a  tonic,  and  it  has  great  astringencj.  During  the  disastrous  Wal- 
cheren  expedition  there  were  at  one  place  250  mefi  out  of  500  of 
one  regiment  in  the  hospital.  The  surgeons  declared  that  wine — ^port 
wine — was  needed,  and  none  had  been  sent.  "We  have  typhoid 
and  typhus  fever,"  they  said,  "  mixed  with  that  of  the  Waicheren.  Tl« 
greater  part  of  these  men  are  down  and  will  die  for  want  of  irae." 
In  cases  of  typhus  fever  an  immense  quantity  of  wine  is  given  to  tht 
patient — in  fact,  port  wine  is  frequently  the  only  means  of  saving  life^ 
and  from  one  to  even  two  bottles  a  day  are  given  to  the  sufferer.  White 
wine  will  not  serve  in  such  cases,  because  of  the  absence  firom  it  of 
tannin,  which  causes  the  required  astringency. 

In  making  white  wine  they  place  the  grapes  layer  upon  layer  without 
the  stems,  and  sprinkle  gypsum,  which  takes  up  the  malic  acid  in  the 
wine.  In  red  wine  they  tread  the  grapes  to  bring  out  the  colour  and 
bruise  the  stems  and  the  pips. 

Among  the  many  wines  blended  to  imitate  port,  is  a  red  wine  called 
pontac,  grown  at  the  Cape,  It  is  probably  never  seen  on  the  table  in 
England  under  its  own  name,  and,  indeed,  such  as  is  imported  wooid 
not  be  greatly  relished,  as  it  is  certainly  a  very  bad  imitation  of  port. 
But  like  other  sorts  of  Cape,  it  is  occasionally  made  very  good  in  the 
country  of  its  production,  but  it  more  resembles  a  Burgundy  than  a 
Portugal  wine.  Brandied  and  mixed  with  a  little  genuine  port,  it  if 
occasionally  reshipped  from  the  docks  to  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  and  then 
brought  back  to  England  as  port. 

A  great  deal  has  lately  been  said  on  the  subject  of  reducing  the  im- 
port duties  on  wine.  At  present  it  is  58.  9d,  a  gallon.  There  are  some 
people  who  think  it  should  be  lowered  to  !«.,  and  they  declare  thai 
the  increased  consumption  that  would  follow,  would  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency which  would  otherwise  take  place  in  the  revenue.  We  are  not 
political  economists,  and  our  little  sketch  is  not  intended  to  enter  oo 
such  disquisitions ;  but  if  such  an  immense  increase  of  demand  were  to 
take  place,  a  very  natural  question  occurs, — would  the  wine  countriei 
which  we  now  patronize,  be  able  to  supply  us  with  the  additional  quan- 
tity required  ?  It  is  clear  that  under  the  present  absurd  regulations  of 
the  Oporto  Wine  Company,  Portugal  would  not  send  us  five  or  six-feH 
the  present  quantity  of  port  wine ;  for  they  already  limit  our  fupplji 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  But  supposing  the  wine  company  te 
withdraw  their  regulations,  as  they  probably  would  if  we  imposed  bat  t 
shilling  duty,  could  the  country  supply  all  we  might  want  ?  On  tlai 
point  there  is  no  doubt  at  all. 
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During  the  solemn  pause  in  which  a  nation  is  waiting  to  do  honour 

to  the  memory  of  her  greatest  warrior,  all  storms  and  passions  seem  to 

have  lulled      He  hau  left  us  *♦  the  legacy  of  heroes,  the  memory  of  his 

great  name^  and  the  inspiration  of  his  great  example/'  and  until  we  have 

accorded  to  him  the  empty  honours  of  the  sepulchre,  it  is  well  that  the 

political  arena  should  be  void  of  comhatants.      But  in  this  traufjuil  in- 

I         terval,  some  steady,  dull,  practical  reforms  are  discussed,  which  may  soon 

I        be  neglected^  if  not  altogether  forgotten,  in  debates  on  national  ques- 

I        tions,  and  the  strife  of  parliamentary  parties. 

I  In  this  dearth  of  excitement,  **  The  Times  '^  has  pointed  in  very  able 

.^^ leading  articles,  at  some  most  salutary  reforms  and  enlargements  which 
'^^PtDight  be  made  very  advantageously  in  our  national  library. 
r  Now  a  dissertation  on  all  the  reforms  required  would  be  an  Herculean 

I        task  for  the  writer,  and   for  the   reader,  perchance,  wearisome  work. 
'         Has  any  one  such  an   object  in  view,  let  him  betake  himself  to  the 
▼arioUB  reports  of  committees  of  the   House  of  Commons  on  this  sub- 
Tbey  are  far  more  diverting  than  Blue-Dooks  are  generally,  and 
IS  as  much  of  what  is  interesting  to  any  student  or  litterateur^  as 
at  of   the    late    Oxford   Commission    does    to    any  member  of  that 
University.     There  he  may  see  the  striking  and  eloquent  confessions 
and  complaints  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  more  staiistical  and  practical  evi- 
dence  of  Mr.  Hallam,  Mr  F*  Ciminghara,  and  others,  and  may  read 
with  amazement  the  averment  of  one  constant  hahitui  of  the  Reading- 
Room,  that  he  had  for  years  taken  daily  from  the  Ubrary  seldom  less 
than  thirty,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  eighty  volumes.     He  will  find 
the  bitterest  criticism  on  the  catalogue,  and  suggestions  from  the  highest 
•uthoriiies  so  conflicting,  that  he  will  be  as  much  embarrassed  by  them» 
donbtless  were  the  senators  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
Again,  should  the  reader  desire  to  have  some  circunistantia!  account 
the  Reading-Room,  and  the  kind  of  people  who  frequent  it,  he  may 
nd  in   Mr,  Knight's  **  London  "  an  interesting  paper  written  by  Mr. 
^c  Turk.     But  the  subject  may  at  present  be  kept  before  the  public 
eye,  by  a  brief  history  of  a  late  attempt  to  enjoy  a  day*a  quiet  reading 
there,  and  the  difficulties  besetting  so  laudable  an  endeavour,  with  some 
desultory  observations   on  the  uses  and  abuses  of  the  place,  and  the 
I         general  character  of  its  visitors, 

^_^     Dear  reader,  suppose  me  to  have  entered  the  Eeading*Room  in  a 
^HtDood  the  most  studious,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  get  through  a 
^^  great  deal  of  work.     I  enter  early.     My  books  happen  to-day  to  lie  in 
the  Reading- Room  itself,     I   shun  the  time-consuming  catalogue  **  san- 
guine viperino  cautius,"  and  fly  to  the  shelves  where  the  tomes  I  want 
are  to  be  found.     I  am  soon  immersed  in  a  grave  political  treatise^  in 
which  I  am  anxious  to  analyze  a  carefully  elaborated  and  severely  log^ical 
argument.     The  earliest  comers  making  a  great  clatter,  and  talking  to 
the  attendants  (who,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  should  all  be  on  the  staff 
of  ••  Punch,"  if  we  may  judge  of  their  humorous  powers  by  the  laughter 
they  move  among  each  other,  and  the  readers  they  know  J  take  their 
I         tickets  at  what  may  be  called  the  bar  of  the  house  ;  and  the  book- 
porters  are  then  continually  walking  with  thick  shoes  over  an  iron- 
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grating,  and  bringing  to  ih^m  volumes  of  all  sizes  and  treights.  Om 
or  two  readers  arc  quite  hedged  in  from  vulgar  gaze,  aod  enjoj  I 
Vuerary  seclusion  behind  by  a  high  barrier  of  books. 

Among  ray  own  acquaintance,  the  first  arrival  is  the  Rot.  Ambroti 
Fudge.  His  dress  is  so  peculiar^  that,  in  spite  of  my  abstraction,  nr 
eye  is  arrested  by  that  once  white  tie,  tight  almost  to  Btrang^ulatiota;  tli* 
loose  and  heavy  single -breasted  long  coat  ;  and  the  (straight)  waiitcott 
buttoned  up  to  the  chin.  The  Rev.  A.  F,  is  one  of  the  most  weak* 
minded  and  morosely  perverse  of  those  very  wrong- headed  yoimg  eccb- 
siastics  who  still  dream  of  priestly  domination.  He  is  altogether  unlike 
the  dandy  parson »  who  is  probably  low  church,  or  no-church,  who  doet 
not  visit  the  library,  but  whom  I  met  at  dinner  the  other  day,  and  who 
talked  of  **  interesting  cases,"  as  he  eat  voraciously,  and  whom  you  may 
encounter  in  Bond  Street  or  Regent  Street,  in  blameless  boots,  ptr* 
feclly  constructed  continuations,  of  a  rather  light  and  secular  colour,  a 
double- breasted  black  waistcoat,  gold  chain  and  ditto  studa,  a  m^ 
white  tie,  meet  for  ball  or  opera,  and  a  frock-coat  of  faultless  cut*  Nd 
go  the  Anglican  Ambrose.  He  comes  here  to  bask  on  architednrd 
drawings,  and  to  spice  his  sermons  with  quotations  from  Chrysosloii 
and  St.  Austin.  He  is  a  cousin  of  Mr.  S.  G.  Osborne's  friend,  tke 
Rev.  Richard  Rubric.  I  knew  a  little  of  both  Fudge  and  Rubric  att^ 
University;  but  I  once  inadvertently  asked  Ambrose  to  a  wine-pany 
on  Friday,  He  severely  rebuked  me;  but  added,  that  had  my  iotiti- 
tion  been  for  Sunday,  he  would  with  pleasure  have  accepted  it.  Wt 
kept  up,  however,  a  speaking  acquaintance,  until  he  found  me  here,  oa 
more  than  one  occasion,  reading  Dr.  Arnold's  sermons,  the  works  t^ 
Sydney  Smith,  and  the  Miscellanies  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  I  think  I  besrd 
him  murmur  between  his  teeth,  **  schismatic — scoffer — pantheist,"  At 
any  rate,  ho  now  favours  me  with  only  a  distant  bow,  or  smiles  a  pityiag 
smile  of  recognition.  He  has  pronounced  me,  I  am  told,  unregenenle 
and  unclean,  and  asserted  (it  is  his  favourite  phrase)  that  t  am  not  *  a 
true  son  of  the  church/*  I  am  by  this  very  fortunately  preserved  from 
an  interruption,  save  and  except  such  pain  and  grief  as  would  bt 
generated  in  any  rational  mind  by  the  farcical  eccentricity  of  Fodge'i 
sacerdotal  co?tume- 

1  have  forgotten  the  man  and  his  waistcoat,  and  am  purstiiog  la 
argument  which  I  must  destroy  when  I  publish  my  pamphlet  ou  the 
"  Revision  of  Taxation,"  when  in,  with  a  clatter,  come  three  youof 
gentlemen  from  a  London  school.  They  seat  themselves  very  near  IM, 
after  a  great  deal  of  moving  about,  in  which  my  chair  is  shaken,  tnr  tak 
eraperilled,  and  my  pen  swept  by  a  coat-tail  from  off  the  tabU;  at 
length  one  places  before  him  a  very  bad  text  of  Aristophanes  ;  another 
bet^ikes  himself  to  *'  Longinus  on  the  Sublime ;"  and  the  third,  «W 
is  evidently  one  of  the  fast  specimens  of  the  rising  generation, 
his  ring' adorned  fingers  through  his  lank  black  hair,  and  lanj 
opens  Ovid's  "  Art  of  Love."  He  takes  from  his  pocket  a 
edition  of  a  metrical  version,  which  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  kmt 
translation,  and  which  should,  from  what  I  remember  of  it,  have  been 
published  by  the  Sosii  of  Holywell  Street,  The  youth  would  derive  more 
assistance,  though  not  perhaps  as  much  gratification^  from  the  liter«l 
translation  of  the  "  De  Arte  Amatoria,*"  lately  giveu  to  the  wodd 
by  Mr.  Bohn,  After,  at  the  most  liberal  calculation,  two  mtoutea' 
reading,  one  of  the  juveniles  addresHCS  his  brother  pedant. 
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**  I  wonder,  Simkins,  the  doctor  "  (and  by  this  liilo  I  understand  hini 
to  have  alluded  to  a  distinguished  Bchokr  and  getitleman  at  the  head  of 
our  lar^st  aod  L«st  MetropoUtan  school)  **  has  never  made  us  read  this 
play.     There  seems  to  he  a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  the  chorusseB/* 

The  silly  and  simple -to  in  ded  youth  had  before  him  **  The  Clouds," 
OS  well  known  to  every  scholar  as  **  Box  and  Cox  "  to  theatre-goera 
DOWoE-daya.  But  having  been  in  the  doctor's  class  for  but  a  very  short 
time,  and  having  read  no  Aristophanes^  he  finds  infinite  satisfaction  ia 
being  supposed  to  comprehend  what  he  is  laughing  at  audibly^  and 
exults  in  the  proud  eonsciousnesa  of  reading  Greek  comedy  for  amuse- 
ment. The  student  of  Longinus  makes  a  sapient  observation  or  two, 
and  at  length  suggests  a  reading  which  I  could  not  help  seeing  at 
a  glance  would,  if  adopted,  violate  only  two  concords.  Now  all  this  waa 
not  uttered  totia  voeCf  but  evidently  with  a  view  to  instruct,  amuse, 
or  annoy  the  vicinage*  After  a  pause  of  scarcely  a  minute  the  fast 
student  of  Ovid  places  hia  glass  in  his  eye  and  commences,  pro  fmno 
puifiicot  a  few  remarks  on  the  similarity  between  a  passage  in  Little's 
poems  and  one  in  the  elegy  he  is  reading.  Having  suffered  from  these 
sort  of  readers  so  many  similar  intermptioos  before,  1  can  endure  it  no 
longer.  I  grow  furious,  and  walking  off  to  the  elderly  gentleman  who 
sits  at  the  desk  in  the  corner,  I  ask  for  a  list  of  the  **  Heading-Room 
Kegulalions,"  I  retuni  with  it,  draw  two  large  ink  lines  with  my  pen 
under  the  rule  which  suggests  the  propriety  of  silence  in  a  place  devoted 
to  study,  and  with  a  ferocious  expression  on  my  face,  indicative  of 
a  determination  not  to  bear  any  further  annoyance,  I  hand  it  to  the 
loquacious  triumvirate.  The  fast  young  gentleman  makes  an  unnatural 
effort  to  laugh,  and  emits  the  ghost  of  a  giggle ;  but  on  my  turning 
sharp  round  on  them  with  an  aspect  more  truculent  than  before,  they 
look  disconcerted^  blush,  and  are  silent*  So  far  so  good.  I  am  again 
buried  in  ray  argument.  As  the  youths  came  to  talk  and  swagger  and 
not  to  read,  after  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  constrained  silence 
more  painful  to  them  than  the  five  years'  probation  to  the  disciples 
of  Pythagoras,  they  rise  and  depart »  The  next  time  they  visit  the 
Reading-Koom  they  will,  I  am  sure,  keep  out  of  my  way, 

I  now  get  on  pretty  steadily  with  my  treatise,  and  have  an  hour 
of  comparatively  uninterrupted  study.  1  scarcely  know  whether  I 
ought  to  mention  the  fact  that  an  elderly  lady  on  my  right  is  a  crying 
example  of  the  troublesome  effects  of  a  cold  which  spoils  her  mature 
charms,  and  keep®  her  pocket-handkerchief  on  active  service  ;  and  thai 
a   middle-aged  man  on   ray   left,   verj'   asthmatic,  is  wheezing  like  a 

mpus.  Though  I  do  not  enjoy  the  '*  boundless  contiguity  **  of  genius 
hich  Augustus  did  when  he  uttered  the  witticism,  I  may  be  said  to  be 
sitting  "  inter  suspiria  et  lachrymas/* 

But  for  these  things  and  some  sneezing,  coughing,  talking,  and  walk- 
ing, I  am  not  in  the  least  hindered  for  nearly  another  hour.  I  have 
tilled  four  pages  of  my  note- book  with  the  analysis,  and  pause  to  rest 
and  look  round  me.  There  is  ample  field  for  observation.  The  visitors 
are  not  a  whit  less  heterogeneous  than  the  internjptions.  Every  class 
of  persons  haunts  the  place,  from  the  literary  lawyer's  clerk  to  the 
revolutionary  notorieties  of  Europe.  There  are  hebdomadal  humorists 
purloining  jokes,  third-rate  dramatists  plundering  plots,  girls  copying 
heads  and  ilowers,  male  and  female  translators  of  all  languages,  and 
antiquaries  tracing  the  pedigree  of  Snobbs  of  Snobbs*  Manor  up  to 
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Cbarlemagne  or  Noah.  One  striking  characierislic  of  the  hairj 
kabituis  of  the  place  is  their  marked  ayersion  to  the  raaor  or  sonon. 
A  gentlemen  of  foreign  aspect,  hot  as  palpable  an  Englishman  as  eifr 
was  plain  John  Smith  or  John  Brown,  has  a  pointed  beard  and  moustachi, 
and  seems  from  his  air  to  think  that  he  has  a  right  to  these  appendsgs 
because  he  is  altering  a  forgotten  play  for  a  minor  theatre,  or  perdbaitt 
for  Drury  Lane  when  it  next  opens  for  three  nights  to  enjoy  a  ctTMr 
brief  but  not  brilliant.  It  is  a  strange  phenomenon,  mnd  one  m\aA 
might,  in  the  words  of  Gibbon^  **  amuse  the  leisure  of  a  philoaoplse 
mind,'*  this  subtle  connection  between  hair  and  literatore.  Haalitt  ioai- 
where  remarks  that  wearing  the  hair  long  is  peculiar  to  men  mhm 
minds  have  a  *'  heavenward  tendency."  If  so,  should  not  the  hair  ttb 
a  heavenward  direction  ?  And  in  that  case  '*  steteruntqoe  eonm* 
would  be  a  capital  description  of  a  litterateur  as  well  as  of  pious  .^ocii 
in  a  panic.  But  however  profound  the  suggestion  of  Haslitt,  is  il 
wholly  unphilosophical  to  attribute  this  luxuriance  of  locks  to  eieminali 
vanity  ?  If  a  young  man  now-a-days  writes  a  book  vrhich  has  beet 
successful,  or  which  he  thinks  has  bc«n  so,  or  ought  to  be  so  (all  veiy 
different  matters)  he  will  immediately  grow  a  moustache,  or  indulge  ii 
an  uncomely,  unpleasant,  and  unclean  length  of  hair,  and  when  he  ii 
asked  to  a  ball  at  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey*s  (for  whelps  as  well  as  lUI* 
grown  lions  are  invited  there)  will  wear  it  in  small  greasy  curls  whieh 
effectually  spoil  his  appearance,  and  soil  the  collar  of  his  only  dress  cost 
There  is  a  small  class  of  students  who  come  here  for  the  purpose  d 
reading  their  own  works.  Indeed,  as  their  lucubrations  are  not  to  bt 
found  elsewhere,  these  men  may  be  said  to  write  for  the  Museum.  One 
of  this  lot  is  Priam  Podgers,  the  author  of  **  Tricklings  of  the  Trent ;  a 
Journal  of  Travel;  in  Prose  and  Verse."  The  book  was  origioaDy 
published  at  the  risk  of  Mr.  P.  P. ;  reviewed  favourably  by  two  frieadly 
editors  of  country  papers ;  several  copies  given  to  his  friends,  and  oos 
ordered  into  the  circulating  library  of  a  small  county  town,  where 
Podgers  is  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  a  stonemason,  who  calls  himwlf 
an  architect ;  but  as  regards  any  other  departure  from  the  counter  of 
the  small  shop  where  it  first  saw  the  light,  none  have  taken  pUes. 
There  it  was  bom  :  there  it  died.  Placide  quiescai.  But  poor  Podgers, 
who  is  as  vain  of  the  volume  as  a  woman  of  her  first  child,  thinks  he 
may  possibly  advertise  his  work  by  reading  it  himself  in  public ;  and 
woe  be  to  you  if  you  pass  the  infatuated  author  when  he  is  dandling 
with  complacency  this  offspring  of  his  brain.  I  can  see  him  taking 
stealthily  from  his  pocket  (for  it  would  be  hypocrisy  to  consnlt  the 
catalogue,  seeing  that  he  knows  the  press  mark  well)  this  oblong  ticket 
thus  marked  : — 


PrcM  Mark. 

Title  of  the  Work  wanted. 

Sise. 

Place. 

out. 

909,  e,  d. 

Tricklings  of  the  Trent, 
by 
P.  Podgers. 

8vo. 

London, 

1848. 

22. 

(Date)  \:ith  October y 


P.  PoDOERS,     (Signature). 


Please  to  restore  each  volume  of  the  Catalogue  to  its  place  as  soon 
as  done  with. 
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Poor  fellow  I  The  allendant  hands  him  the  volume  with  a  sarcastic 
Rinile  on  hr»  face,  which  secerns  to  say,  **  You  are  the  only  person  that 
ever  a^ked  for  this."  This,  however,  la  not  the  case,  for  once,  to  please 
ihe  haniilt»ss  and  good-naturid  author,  I  got  his  work  out,  and,  walking 
across  to  hh  table,  accused  htm  gravely  of  a  plagiarbm^  which  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself,  at  which  he  was  much  de- 
lighted. He  has  never  forgotten  this  delicate  attentioD|  and  shakes  mj 
hand  fervently  when  we  meet. 

After  having  watched  the  manceuvres  of  Podgers,  who  has  already 
victimized  a  passing  friend,  and  also  having  refreshed  myself  with  a 
ban»  I  am  again  immersed  in  the  history  of  taxation.  I  indiilge,  I  am 
afraid,  more  than  one  glance  at  a  yoimg  lady  whom  Mr.  Albert  Smith 
would  call  "  a  gusher ;"  and  only  one  at  another,  whom,  forasmuch  as 
her  complexion  is  not  as  smooth  as  marhle  or  ivory,  a  witling  of  ray 
acquaintance  addicted  to  Horatian  allusion,  nick- named  Pirn  plea,  I 
have  nearly  forgotten  them  both,  and  am  calculating  the  amount  of  the 
revenue  of  Athens  under  Pericles,  when  my  next  interruption  takes 
place.  This  is,  the  arrival  of  what  I  must  call  the  fast  set.  They  are 
genuine  hard  workers,  in  spite  of  the  headaches  (entirely  owitig  to  hes- 
lernal  dissipation),  which  they  occasionally  bring  with  them  ;  but  they 
usually  spend  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  in  conversation* 

**  Splendid  fun,  last  night,  old  fellow  T  This  is  addressed  to  one  of 
the  aet  who  has  been  reading  Lueian  for  the  last  two  hours  very  near 
me.  *•  Dined  at  *  The  Mug  of  Beer  '  in  Lush  Street.  Ordinary  eigh- 
teen^ pence;  punch  capital;  got  up  a  discussion  on  the  Duke;  voted 
Travers  into  the  chair*  He  harangued  the  plebs,  and  complimented  the 
landlord  amid  loud  cheers  on  his  Bceotian  wit  and  Punic  honour.  Land* 
lord,  a  large  man,  in  ecstacies.  Spankey  sang  two  songs;  one  contained 
irreverent  allusion  to  marrying  a  deceased  wife's  sister*  Up  rose  a 
bilious  Presbyterian,  prosed  ponderously,  and  called  him  to  order.  Sta- 
pyldon  assailed  the  iScot,  and  chaffed  him  unmercifully.  We  all  go 
punchy,  and,  after  various  songs,  recitations,  speeches,  quarrels  and 
reconciliations,  we  left  *The  Mug  of  Beer'  and  invaded  en  masse  suc- 
cessively two  city  debating  clubs.  At  the  first,  Travers  uttered  a 
fervent  eulogy  on  the  present  ministry,  and,  upon  a  feeble  democrat 
rising  to  crush  him,  we  went  out  in  a  body  ;  and  at  the  next,  Travers 
delivered  a  thundering  philippic  against  the  Derby-D'Israeli  administra- 
tion, and  kept  the  citizens  in  roars  of  laughter  by  his  sarcasms  on 
*  asses  and  agriculturists.*  After  this  we  worked  westward,  and  wound 
up  at  (I  did  not  quite  catch  the  word,  1  think  he  said)  the  Tick/* 

Now  this  account,  and  numerous  J'acttim^  which  they  gave  vent  to, 
quite  unsettled  me;  and  I  determined  to  dine  some  day  at  "  The  Mug 
of  Beer,"  and  meanwhile  to  revenge  myself  by  putting  tiiem  all  into 
print,  as  1  have  here  done.  1  left  the  reading-room  immediately,  and 
when  next  I  go  I  shall  stuff  my  ears  with  cotton,  and  hide  myself 
behind  a  pile  of  books,  and  heed  neither  the  tramping  on  the  uncarpeted 
floor,  the  pedantic  prattle  of  the  Bchool-boysi  nor  the  jokes  of  the 
at  Bet, 
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Bura  beaio,— Horace. 


Op  all  the  familiar  phrases  that  daily  salute  our  ears,  what  one  it  nM 
common  than  *•  out  of  iown  t  "     What  does  it  mean  ? 

The  tax-gatherer  calls  on  Mr.  Tomkins  for  the  last  quartei^s  a^tctud- 
taxes,  and  is  informed  by  Mr.  Tonikin3*s  spouse  that  "  Mr.  T.  is  out  af 
town,"  though  we  could  swexir  we  saw  the  shadow  of  Mr.  T's  portly  fM* 
son  in  the  doorway  of  the  back-parlour  not  a  minute  before. 

Our  friend,  Captain  Orlando  Featherbed,  formerly  of  the  Bufif*  and 
lately  of  Portugal  Street,  is  always  "out  of  town,"  even  when  be  ii 
sitting  in  bis  second -tioor  back  smoking  his  matutinal  cheroot  Somc^ 
times,  when  a  lawyer's  clerk,  or  a  still  more  soapicious  functionary  of  thi 
law,  calls  at  his  abode,  be  is  not  only  "  out  uf  towii,"  but  "  tra?elU]^  oa 
the  Continent  for  a  few  weeks ;  "  and  he  has  been  known  to  announoi 
himself  **  out  of  town,"  in  propriil  f>ersond,  to  the  very  person  who  VO 
looking  at  him,  and  asking  if  he  might  see  the  captain. 

Lord  Sugarbrain  is  a  distinguished  philanthropist,  who  no  sooner  hcni 
of  a  new  charitable  institution  for  assisting  anybody  from  Kamschatka  to 
Terra  del  FuegOj  than  he  writes  the  politest  of  notes  to  the  secrel«7« 
and  requests  that  his  name  may  be  put  down  for  ten  guineas*  Yoa  can't 
take  up  a  newspaper  without  seeing  his  lordship's  name  in  some  of  \ht 
advertising  columns  among  the  strings  of  benevolent  donon,  with  figuits 
of  £  s,  d>  attached  to  their  patronymics.  Everybody  haa  heard  of  bin, 
and  everybody  says,  *'  Dear  me  1  what  thousands  his  lordship  muai  gi*t 
away  in  charity  every  year  I  "  And  yet  it  is  a  remarkable^  though  cooCt 
indubitable,  fact,  that  whenever  the  secretaries  of  these  benevolent  iniU- 
tutions  call  for  his  lordship's  subscriptions,  he  is  always  "out  of  town,* 
and  it  always  Beems  peculiarly  uncertain  when  he  will  be  back  afiiik 
Strangely  enoughi  too^  his  lordship's  name  occasionally  appeara  in  a  dith 
sion  of  the  upper  house,  on  the  yaiy  evening  of  the  day  in  which  ha  liii 
been  fifteen  or  twenty  times  announced  "  out  of  town/*  which  provei  Ihe 
celerity  of  bis  lordship's  movementSj  or  the  grosa  inaccuracy  of  thoac 
abominable  newspapers. 

Now  in  these  and  similar  caaea,  we  would  suggest  to  the  tntcUigest 
reader,  whether  the  phrase  **  out  of  town  "  be  not  a  corruption,  w  i 
polite  modification,  of  the  more  explicit  one — "  out  of  tin  \  ** 

Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Broadlands  give  first-rate  dinners  and  wirAa  in 
town,  and  admirable  shooting  parties  and  hunting  parties  in  the  coontij* 
Their  hospitality  is  unbounded.  They  have  a  beautiful  daughter,  wk 
heiress  to  all  the  Broadlands  estates,  and  all  the  accumulations  Xhest- 
from :  to  say  nothing  of  the  stud  and  the  cellar^  both  of  which  ti« 
always  in  first-rate  condition.  You  are  a  younger  son,  fancy  younwlf 
good-looking  and  entertaining,  and  fall  in  love  w^ith  Fanny  Broadliniii, 
begin  to  play  the  spooney ;  find  when  you  call  next  time  in  Brook  Strett 
that  Sir  Tlmmas  and  Lady  B.  are  not  at  home,  and  when  you  repeat  tba 
call  next  day  that  tliey  are  **  out  of  town."  You  see  them  at  a  diitinaft 
in  the  opera  crush-room  that  same  evening  ! 

Softly  Sawder,  Esq.,  is  the  member  for  your  native  town,^^  watA 
liable,  agreeable  feUow,  who  always  leaves  yuu  with  llie  impieaaion  UiiA 
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he  ifl  immensely  pleased  with  you,  and  is  determined  to  make  your 
fortune  one  way  or  another.  Indeed^  ever  aince  you  canvassed  for  him, 
he  has  told  you  plainly  that  he  conaiders  himself  bound  to  do  something 
for  you.  At  last  you  have  hexird  of  a  little  vacancy  that  would  just 
Buit  you.  Softly  Sawder,  Esq<,  haa  interest  enough  with  the  minister  to 
secure  it  for  you  ;  and  so  you  write  and  beseecli  him  to  do  so.  He  doean't 
answer  your  letter, — you  write  another,— refer  rather  pointedly  to  your 
services  to  him, — call  every  day  at  hia  house  to  see  hliiij  w^itliout  success, 
— and  at  length  meet  with  a  very  abrupt  "  out  of  town,  sir,  for  some 
time/*  when  next  you  repeat  your  visit. 

These  and  similar  cases  of  **  out  of  town  "  ought  to  be  described  by 
the  truer  appellation  of  **  out  of  humour." 

We  might  multiply  instances  to  infinity  of  the  gross  abuse  of  that 
simple  little  expression  "  out  of  town  ; "  abuses  sanctioned  by  our  ex- 
tremely polite  and  artificial  state  of  society  ;  gilded  and  polished  "  iiba  " 
which  every  one  underatanda;  compromises  between  falsehood  and  a 
delicate  fe^r  of  offence.  But  we  are  not  going  to  occupy  ourselves  or  our 
readers  with  the  fabulous  or  fancied  **  out  of  town,"  but  with  the  real 
genuine  article,  as  couain  Jonathan  would  call  it,  signifying  the  absolute 
bodily  and  mental  absence  from  this  great  smoky  city  of  cares  and 
tfoubles.  We  say  *'  mental  *'  absence,  because  we  verily  beheve  that 
there  are  some  unfortunate  beings  w^hose  existence  is  so  wrapt  up  in  the 
daily  business  of  the  counting-house,  that  even  when  their  bodies  are 
borne  off  to  Ramsgate  or  llotterdam,  Scotland  or  Switzerland,  Brighton 
or  Berlin,  their  minds,  their  thoughts,  their  feelings,  their  sympathies,  are 
nailed  to  the  desk  of  their  gloomy  little  office  in  the  city.  These  un- 
happy children  of  mammon,  these  moving  money-bags,  are  never  really 
**  out  of  town,"  though  saihng  over  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  or 
gazing  on  tiie  glories  of  the  Vatican,  How  little  they  know  of  the 
pleasures  of  existence !  how  faint  an  idea  can  they  form  of  happiness, 
who  seek  for  it  only  in  bank-notes  and  bullion, — to  whom  Lombard 
Street  is  Elysium,  and  'Change  the  seventh  heaven  I 

Let  us  turn  from  such  earth-worms  and  grubs,  to  the  livelier  spectacle 
of  lighter-hearted  beings  who  really  go  **  out  of  town,"  and  for  a  season > 
at  least,  follow  the  words  of  the  old  song,  and  **  leave  dull  care  behind 
them." 

We  will  begin  with  Belgravia  and  May  Fair  *'  out  of  town," — not 
because  the  denizens  of  those  aristocratic  regions  enjoy  their  absence 
from  the  Great  Babylon  more  keenly,  or,  indeed,  half  so  keenly  as 
humbler  individuals ;  but  because  their  methods  of  passing  their  time, 
when  the  close  of  the  London  Season  has  scattered  them  over  the  face 
of  the  country  and  of  half  Europe  also,  are  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Yachting,  the  moors,  partridges,  pheasants, 
Melton  Mowbray,  Paris,  Rome  and  Naples — such  is  the  bill  of  fare 
whereof  all  partake — some  of  one  or  two  dishes  only,  others  with  longer 
purses  and  more  insatiable  appetites  of  all  of  them  in  succession.  We 
have  omitted  one  httle  item,  however,  by  no  means  the  least  important 
in  the  bias  it  gives  to  the  character  of  its  worshippers,  and  decidedly  not 
the  least  engrossing  or  expensive — Newmarket 

It  is  July — dusty,  hot,  parching,  choking,  July — when  all  the  ices  of 
Grange,  and  all  the  water-carts  of  the  Metropolitan  Paving  Commis- 
sioners fail  to  make  our  bodies  cool  or  London  S trivets  endurable*  Talk 
of  Calcutta  I  it's  child's  play  to  the  dog-days  in  London.     People  don't. 
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ID  Calcutta,  go  out  in  the  broad  sunshine  of  a  summer^s  day  and  w^ 
themselves  on  the  seething  flag-stones.  They  don't  drive  up  and  dm 
a  dusty  little  bit  of  road  barely  wide  enough  for  two  carriages  abnssUai 
crowded  so  as  to  render  locomotion  next  to  impossible,  with  the  theah 
meter  at  QO"",  and  the  prospect  of  a  sun-stroke  anything  but  impnMk 
They  don't  dress  in  broadcloth  and  with  a  black,  heat-cooeaitzi&i| 
cylinder  on  their  heads,  mount  their  horses  and  take  yioloit  tododii 
exercise  in  a  place  where  at  eyery  second  yard  you  risk  a  contact  «ik 
your  neighboui^s  legs,  or  the  destruction  of  an  elderly  dame  iiiiki| 
firantic  and  futile  attempts  to  cross  **  the  Row."  They  nt  in  gHf 
dresses  under  the  shade  of  their  dwellings  with  wet  matting  to  eo&  lb 
breeze  as  it  enters,  and  a  punkah  gently  waving  to  fan  them  into  tdr 
ness.  They  wait  till  the  sun  is  within  an  hour  of  sinking  bdow  Ik 
horizon,  his  power  three-parts  wasted,  and  the  evening  breese  jit 
springing  up,  ere  they  think  of  any  bodily  exertion  at  all — and  An  t 
cool  drive  and  cosy  dinner  aAerwards,  are  things  sensible  and  fkamA 
But  with  all  the  professed  languor  and  ennui  of  English  aristocmk 
society,  they  have  the  essentially  uncomfortable  and  vulgar  hsUt  d 
being  unable  to  remain  still.  A  lisping  dandy,  or  a  fine  lady  of  fiMhifl^ 
pronounces  the  Park  **  a  bore,"  but  neither  is  able  to  control  the  resths 
inanity  that  drives  them  to  it :  neither  could  be  content  to  follow  tb 
example  of  Calcutta — stay  at  home  and  be  cool. 

As  London  life,  then,  necessitates  such  wearisome  pursuits  in  the  dif- 
days,  some  fashionable  method  of  escaping  from  it  before  the  end  of  tbi 
S^sion  and  the  beginning  of  the  grouse,  must  be  devised.  Hail,  then,  ti 
Cowes  and  Ryde,  where  mimic  navies  ride  at  anchor  ready  to  traupflt 
their  owners  and  their  friends  over  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  to— tk 
Needles  and  back  again !  How  exquisitely  gratifying  to  exdiai^  tk 
pare  of  Bond  Street  for  the  waters  of  the  Solent,  the  air  of  her  Majesty*! 
concert-room  for  the  breezes  of  the  Channel,  the  scenery  of  the  Serpentine 
for  the  smiling  valleys  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  a  seat  in  Lady  Din- 
dnim's  crowded  opera-box,  for  a  camp-stool  on  the  beach  at  Cowes,  or  i 
bench  on  Ryde  pier ! 

And  then  those  pretty  little  schooners,  luggars,  yawls,  cutters,  Ac, 
how  pleasant  to  play  at  sailors  with  them  !  We  step  on  board  and  Me 
everA'thing  so  lustrously  clean,  so  spotlessly  white,  so  polished,  trim  and 
**  taut"  (the  air  makes  us  nautical),  that  the  whole  thing  seems  likei 
large  toy — and  so  it  is ;  but  it  is  fit  for  work  too.  It  will  sail  againit 
the  fastest  vessel  in  her  Majesty's  navy,  and  beat  it  too :  snudl  as  it  ii> 
it  will  transport  you  to  Constantinople  or  St.  Petersburg,  in  less  time^ 
and  xs-iih  tenfold  more  comfort,  than  any  "  regular  packet "  on  Lloyd'i 
List :  nay,  harmless  as  it  looks,  it  can  at  any  moment  mount  a  few 
guns,  and  do  good  service  in  fighting  as  well  as  sailing.  One  of  the 
smartest  privateers  that  ever  sailed  was  a  gentleman's  yacht,  and  the 
Chinamen  must  have  very  short  memories  if  they  have  yet  forgotten  the 
deeds  of  the  little  "  Anonyma," 

Great  is  the  excitement  of  a  regatta.  In  many  respects  far  greater 
than  that  of  a  horse-race :  at  all  events,  the  sport  lasts  longer,  and  the 
enthusiasm  is  not  over  in  an  instant  Philanthropists  have  no  cause 
to  fear  for  pain  to  human  being  or  dumb  animal  in  its  progress;  mo- 
ralists see  nothing  demoralizing  in  it ;  physicians  vouch  for  the  health- 
fulness  of  the  recreation ;  and  even  cui  bono  gentry  (who  hate  every- 
thing that  is  only  pleasant)  see  in  it  a  training-school  for  seamen,  and  a 
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nserve  stock  of  men  and  vesBels  in  case  of  war.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
regattas  should  be  bo  popular  in  our  sea-girt  isle,  or  that  every  one, 
Irom  the  court  to  the  peasant,  should  take  an  interest  in  them. 

A  dinner  or  a  luncheon  on  board  a  well-appointed  yacht  is  certainly 
one  of  the  pleaaantest  things  in  life.  Everything  is  good,  well -served, 
cool,  and  appetizing.  The  ladies  look  bo  pretty  (in  spite  of  their 
"ugliea'')j  they  talk  so  well  under  the  influence  of  sea-breezes  and 
champagne,  and  about  something  else  than  the  eternal  stereotyped  sub- 
jects  of  conversation  in  a  London  ball-room*  The  men  have  left  their 
itiifness  and  their  dandified  dulness  behind  them  with  their  patent 
leathers  and  chimney-pot  hats,  and  one  might  really  almost  fancy  them 
a  set  of  amusing  well-informed  fellows,  instead  of  empty-headed  loungers 
of  St.  James's.  Even  the  regatta  hall  itself  is  a  less  formal  aifair  tlian 
§uch  riunions  in  town.  People  are  absoliitely  seen  dancing  as  if  they 
liked  it,  instead  of  dragging  their  weary  bodies  through  a  <|uadrille  with 
the  physiognomies  of  sinners  undergoing  a  penance. 

We  never  knew  anybody  get  tired  of  the  yachting-season,  and  when 
we  consider  that  it  is  patronized  by  the  very  set  of  people  who  think  it 
jRttaHHilf  ton  not  to  be  weary  of  everything,  it  speaks  volumes  in  favour 
rf  the  fascinations  and  invigorating  effects  of  yachting.  In  fine,  we 
con%ider  it  to  be  the  most  innocent,  sensible,  healthy,  and  unobjection- 
able of  all  aristocratic  amusements  whether  in  or  **  out  of  town. '^ 

But  the  12th  of  August  is  approaching.  Off  to  the  moors  1  Who 
could  stay  behind  with  such  an  imperative  call  to  anns?  Out  with 
Purdeya,  and  Westley  Richards's ;  don  the  suit  of  grey,  the  thick  shoes 
and  the  leather  gaiters ;  collect  the  pointers,  the  setters,  and  the  re- 
trievers, and  prepare  for  the  slaughter  of  every  luckless  head  of  grouse 
that  comes  within  the  range  of  your  douWe-barreL  Barrington  Spinks, 
Esq.,  of  the  Foot  Guards,  hates  shooting  in  his  heart,  and  being  weak  in 
the  legs,  cannot  walk  over  the  moors  all  day  in  search  of  game,  without 
suffering  grievous  bodily  pain.  But  Barrington  Spinks,  Esq.,  never 
hints  at  such  a  thing  to  anybody.  The  moors  are  fashionable,  and 
he  mii3t  like  the  moors.  He  is  the  son  of  a  man  of  trade,  so  that  his 
position  in  the  Iteau  nionde  depends  on  suflTerance  and  his  profession  ;  and 
he  would  not  dare,  for  his  life,  to  express  an  unfashionable  taste  or 
antipathy.  So  he  not  only  goes  to  the  moors,  but  pays  his  5007, 
towards  the  expenses  of  a  "  box  '*  and  moor,  and  works  himself  to  death 
toiling  after  birds  that  he  never  can  hit  when  he  comes  near  them. 
Major  Blazeby  is  a  corpulent  old  boy,  whose  tailor's  brains  are  eternally 
puzzled  to  invent  fresh  belts  and  other  contrivances  to  diminish  or 
conceal  the  extent  of  the  Major's  waist,  which  increases,  spite  of  all  their 
efforts,  under  the  combined  effects  of  Burgundy,  truffles,  turtle^  and  no 
exercise.  Major  B.  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  whom  you  would 
suspect  of  a  natural  love  of  Highland  sports.  Yet  he  **  does  them," 
like  the  rest  of  hia  clique,  because  they  are  the  fashion  ;  and  Fashion  la 
a  goddess  for  whose  sake  Major  B.  is  content 

*^  To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  load  ;  " 

consisting  of  a  double-barrel  and  ammunition^  and  a  pair  of  shoes  with 
two  inch  soles. 

There  are  many,  however,  who  do  love  the  Highland  sports,  whether 
it  be  grouse-sliooting,  deer-stalking  (aye,  t/tere  is  a  sport  worthy  the 
name  !)|  or  salmon-fishing.     These  men,  with  their  genuine  enthusiasnii 
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draw  others  into  tbe  Like  purauiU,  who  are  as  much  out  of  their  de 
in  following  them  as  would  l>e  the  grouse  in  Hyde  Park,  the  deer  il| 
Rotten  Row,  and  the  salmon  in  the  muddy  Serpentine.  To  ihoee  whi 
love  these  sports,  they  are  the  beet  extant  in  Great  Britain — alwavi 
excepting  glorious  fox-hunting  ;  and  many  a  pale  dandy,  who  saunUn 
iistleasly  about  the  little  confined  circle  of  London  fashionable  life  for 
half  the  year,  derives  from  them  the  little  stock  of  health  which  eiiaUai 
his  puny  conatitution  to  drag  through  the  ensuing  "  season.** 

Close  upon  the  grouse  &llow  the  partridges;  and  with  ihem  xn 
connected  not  only  sport  but  pleasant  parties  collected  under  the  im6 
of  lordly  mansions,  where  the  landed  wealthy  entertain  tbe  hi^»4MB 
*'  lack-lands,"  together  with  all  kinds  of  celebrities,  from  parUamentiix 
orators  to  wits,  men-about-towm,  turf-oracles,  and  a  stray  author  or  tm 
thrown  in,  to  form  the  cayenne  to  tliis  pot-pourri  of  humanily,  Ti 
describe  the  mode  of  life  in  such  houses  would  be  to  steal  pages  from  hiV 
the  novelists  that  have  soiled  paper,  from  the  days  of  Richardfloa  to  DfV 
own — including  a  sprinkling  of  Yankees,  with  Washington  Irving  it 
their  head,  and  N,  P.  Willis  anywhere  else  the  reader's  taste  msj 
choose  to  place  him*  No  doubt,  those  who  wrote  about  these  maniioiu 
were  well  acquainted  with  thera  from  personal  observation,  or  if  nd,  tW 
f  divine  afflatus  of  genius  enabled  them  to  "  draw  on  the  imagina^oo  kt 
their  facts,"  which  was  just  as  good  as  draiving  on  their  memory  vthea 
those  who  read  their  pages  were  as  well  informed  as  themselves. 

Pheasants  form  an  after-courae  to  the  partridges,  rather  less  Uborioaf 
to  get  at,  as  sauntering  through  woods  is  less  fatiguing  than  plod&ig 
aver  turnip-fields.  Both  togetlier  form  the  excuse  or  the  inducem«nt  fcf 
some  of  the  most  delightful  parties  in  the  kingdom^  where  life  omoiigtllt 
higher  classes  may  be  better  seen  (and  certainly  in  a  more  favotiiaUi 
light)  thaji  at  any  other  season  or  in  any  other  place* 

Next  follows  the  hunting-season.     Of  all  glorious  sports,  is  there  UiJ 

in  the  wide  world  to  equal  fox-hunting  i     Don't  believe  the  niaa  whi 

answers^  yes  ;  depend  on  it,  he  has  never  followed  the  hounds  in  hti  Hit 

or  he  would  not  ventiu'e  on  such  an  assertion.     It  is  all  very  well  for  old 

r  Colonel  Kcbob,  who  has  a  red  nose  and  no  liver  —  the  results  of  cunj 

and  cognac,  —  to   talk  about  tiger- hunts  in  Hiudostan,  and  pfetoud  tft 

I  despise  the  ** inferior"  sport  of  Old  England,  but  w^e   all   know  tliit  «M 

Kebob  cannot  ride,  and  never  could,  and  though  he  might  be  til  vtrj 

well  stuck  up  in  a  howdah  on  an  elephant^s  back,  with  plenty  of  bk^ 

men  for  the  tiger  to  gorge  before  he  could  attack  him   (the  colrmf!): 

[although  we  could  imagine  him  firing  big  guns,  loaded    by  his  sujt' 

]  Hindoos,  while  pretty  much   out  of  harm^s  way  aa   aforesaid,  yet  tbr 

I  liotion   of  Colonel  Kebob   topping  an   ox-fence  outside  a  thorou2b-bnf4 

in  Leicestershire  or  Northamptonshire,  is  something  sublin    '        "    ilou 

and  would  undoubtedly  place   the  colonel's  life  in  far  g  firiy 

than  all  the  tigers  he  ever  saw  or  heard  of  in  India  have  \\ii  Juiu .    li  i' 

Captain  San garee  c<i/»  ride,  and  he  twirls  his  moustache  and  telU  } '^ 

that  fox-hunting  is  all  very  weO  in   its  way,  but  ♦'  Nothing:  at  alL  ■:. 

danmieel  —  nothing  at  all  to  a  wild-boar  hunt;  f/Mt*s  sometiiin^  lil- 

|jiport,  &c."     The  captain  is  a  humbug,  and  you  need  not  mind  uhat  tc 

ays,  for  we  heard  him   declare  in  India,  when  he  was  with  Un  n-gt- 

ment  (the  Kurrachee  FencibleB),  that  he  was  sick  of  tliat  wretched  Inv* 

hunting  —  **  galloping  about  woods  and  jungles,  sir,  and  spearim  ^^ 

pigs — danger !  it  *s  all  rubbish  to  talk  about  danger  in  such  Ihiugib    A 
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itcmc  wall  or  a  double  ditch  has  more  d^iger  in  it  than  all  the  wild 
pigs  in  the  world ;  and  then  think  of  the  music  of  the  pock  in  full  cry, 
and  a  throro  ugh -bred  Enffltsk  horse  under  you,  sir !  &:c/'  If  the  captain 
were  with  Gordon  Gumming  in  South  Africa  he  would  pooh-pooh  !  lion- 
hunting,  as  in  Engkmd  he  depreciates  fox-hui^ting.  But  we  repeat  our 
conviction  that  there  is  no  sport  to  equal  the  latter.  Yet  we  Aave  hunted 
most  things  ourselves,  from  a  rhinoceros  to  an  otter. 

Sport  does  not  consist  in  mere  dangefi  nor  in  the  mere  desire  to  kill ; 
otherwise  men  wouM  hunt  tigers  alone,  and  on  foot,  and  a  German  6attu 
f>f  deer  would  be  the  primest  of  sport.  There  must  bo  all  kinds  of  plea- 
lant  adjuncts  to  make  sport  really  agreeable  to  civilized  beings.  The 
sight  must  be  gratifiedj  the  pulse  must  be  excited;  there  must  be  fellow- 
ship and  emulation  for  man  and  beast  engaged  in  it ;  sufficient  peri!  of 
some  kind  to  lend  zest  to  the  enjoyment,  but  not  enough  to  render  the 
event  a  doubtful  one  of  life  or  death  to  those  engaged  in  it*  And  has 
not  fox-hunting  all  these  ?  From  the  meet  at  the  cover-side  with  forty 
or  fifty  "  men  in  pink  "*  diamounting  from  their  cover  hacks  or  their  dog- 
carts^ examining  the  girths  and  the  rest  of  the  "  tackle'*  of  their  hunters, 
who,  with  coats  no  less  brilUant  than  their  own,  are  being  led  gently 
ftbout  by  smart  dapper-looking  grooms ;  from  the  crowds  of  gaily -dressed 
ladies  in  britschas  and  boroucheBf  or  on  showy  little  nags;  from  the 
steady  old  huntsman  and  his  game-looking  *'  whips ;"  from  the  splendid 
mottled  pack  of  hounds,  with  tails  thrown  up  and  noses  to  the  ground, 
as  they  seek  for  reynard  in  his  lurking-place ;  from  the  hushed  moment 
of  suspense  as  the  varmint  steals  forth  and  dashes  away  at  headlong 
pace;  firom  the  6rflt  burst  of  music  of  the  noble  pack,  as  one  by  one  they 
catch  the  scent  and  burst  away  in  pursuit ;  from  the  *'  mounting  in  hot 
haste,"  the  five  minutes'  'Maw,"  and  then  the  loud  ^*  tally-ho  !" — the 
start  I — the  first  hedge — the  first  brook — the  first  check^the  long  burst 
over  hill  and  dale — the  sounding  horn — the  l)aying  hounds— the  rattling 
pace — liie  lailing-off  of  the  badly-mounted — the  ^'  Bpills  **  of  the  unwary 
or  the  unskilful  —  lo  the  last  scene  of  all,  the  take  I  when  poor  reynard 
Is  bowled  over,  and  held  aloft  in  triumph,  while  men  and  horses  and  dogs 
rest,  panting  after  their  well- loved  toil — ^from  first  to  last,  show  us  a 
day's  sport  between  the  Poles  to  match  the  glorious  fox-hunt  of  Gld 
England  ! 

And  jovial  are  the  dinners  that  follow  in  the  lordly  mansions  of  the 
**  masters  of  hounds.'*  If  Englishmen  cannot  get  through  business  with- 
out feasting,  as  ail  great  observers  teU  us,  how  should  they  get  through 
their  sports  without  it?  Is  there  any  man  who  would  not  rather 
wind  up  his  hunttng-day  with  six  courses,  and  burgimdy  ad  libitum^ 
than  gorge  himself  on  a  half-cooked  steak  off  a  tough  buffiilo  in  the 
desert,  washed  down  by  very  doubtful  water  ?  Is  there  any  man  who 
would  not  prefer  the  sight  of  beauty  in  the  drawing-ropm  of  Harkaway 
Hall,  after  his  hard  day's  work,  with  the  sounds  of  sweet  music  and 
merry  voices,  to  the  close  tent  in  a  savage  wilderness,  and  the  howling  of 
jackals,  to  disturb  or  impede  his  rest  I  Honestly,  and  from  his  heart, 
the  mighty  Nimrod  of  the  present  day  would  himself  answer,  yes  I 

Shooting  and  hunting  often  form  the  sole  recreations  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  Belgravia  and  May  Fair  **  out  of  town/'  till  the  return  of  the 
London  season.  But  B(»me  are  too  restless  to  be  so  long  engrossed  by  one 
pursuit.  Winter  is  approaching,  and  they  find  they  cannot  spend  the 
winter  in  this  wretched  climate  j  and  so  passports  and  couriers  are  pro- 
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TiM,  the  carriage  and  the  imfemla  are  pcepned,  waadUtlt 

Tomnoddy,  and  all  the  young  Toomodifiea,  sze  off  to  Bmm  a 

Thi^y  arrive  there  after  a  short  period,  during  whkh  they  hmj^  6k  ■■ 

iU-humour  than  they  have  exhibited  for  many  previous  iimd^;  ai 

nftor  having  been  fleeced  by  every  inn-keeper  between  Dover  lai  Qm  \ 

Vwt'liia,  aided  and  abetted  therein  by  their  very  excellent  couiia 

At  Home  they  by  no  means  do  as  Rome  does ;  that  wise  maxm 

tho  vory  reverse  of  what  the  travelling  aristocracy  of  England  ] 

Thov  nmko  immense  efforts  to  import  all  their  own  customs  wnd 

tk\\y\\<s  woU  have  they  succeeded  that  we  leave  it  to  any  inxpaztxil  jwHk 

Xf^  sA\\  wholhor  the  Eternal  City  does  not  bear  a  strong  aspect  af  C«fc 

*v:x^*m  in  »omo  phases  of  its  society,  especially  that  particular  poM 

.  .^   tW  >v*U  w  thoy  fondly,  but  erringly  imagine  it  to  be)  into  vW 

tK  V«K'liiih  h^^-e  ingratiated  themselves.     Verily  the  Italians  a»  nl 

r.  ^-'>eivi  <^r,  in..    Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  for  an  Italian  (usan 

*    •»,.^  ,^n.hft?i^v>  to  get  into  the  best  London  society;  nothing < 

«v-    •/•^i.  for  tW  Knglishman  in  Italy.      Let    the  few  who,  ta 

A\^^  M^^fttH  T^plox  inont  or  some  such  cauie»  have  obtained  aecew  ts  lb 

Ui^»K^  nfhy  w<s*i  select  circles  of  society  in  Rome,  say  how  roanj  Eif- 

i^^  rK;x  )>A\i>  met  at  their  rcynioHS.     Even  while  Ronne  vras  Uf  fil 

^,    i/,>M  i\\\\U,  could  they  not  number  them  almost  by  units  ? 

\->.  ^uatter.  Lord  Tomnoddy  gives  dinners  in  Ronoe,  and  buys  W 
i^ii^i^ViHv^  and  statues,  which  he  sends  to  England  at  more  cost  than  tkj 
•M<  x^AMTth ;  he  subscribes  to  the  English  pack  of  fox-hounds  to  bait 
jiM'l^ds  on  the  Campagna,  and  he  plays  largely  at  the  gaming4abk 
&«^Y  Tomnoddy  gets  up  an  enthusiasm  for  works  of  art,  haunts  tk 
Vatican,  buys  intaglios,  cameos  and  mosaics,  goes  to  the  English  dnnd 
^very  Sunday,  where  she  pays  more  attention  to  the  congregation  tka 
the  doctrine,  and  frequents  the  Catholic  churches  almost  every  day  in  tbt 
wwk,  where  she  begins  to  cross  herself  and  feel  very  devout,  listefuflg 
attentively  to  Latin,  that  she  knows  she  does  not  understand,  and  the 
»t)rmons  in  Italian,  which  she  fancies  she  does  comprehend,  but  does  not; 
takes  an  immense  fancy  to  a  certain  Padre  Oeronimo^  and  is  ofVen  in  d«f 
discussion  with  him  on  doctrinal  points,  the  effects  of  which  are,  that  ber 
ladyship  frequents  the  very  highest  of  high  churches  when  she  returns  tt 
England  and  fasts  on  turbot  and  marcobriinn  every  Friday. 

The  young  ladies  Tomnoddy  study  Italian  three  hours  a-day,  and  sin^ 
ing  four,  under  the  tuition  of  the  renowned  Gamonini,  whose  jet-bbd[ 
moustache  and  flowing  curls  so  fascinate  the  younger  of  the  pupils  that 
on  elopement  is  almost  dreamt  of,  but  abandoned  by  Gamonini,  si 
not  a  sufliciently  safe  and  profitable  '^  venture."  The  male  scions  of 
the  house  of  Tomnoddy  learn  all  the  mysteries  of  blacklegism  in  iti 
head-quarters,  incur  more  debts  than  the  cost  of  his  lordship's  bad  pic- 
tures and  her  ladyship's  intaglios,  <trc.,  and  one  of  them  gets  stabbed  by 
the  jealous  lover  of  a  certain  little  .ballet-girl,  while  the  other  is  all  birt 
poisoned  by  a  deluded  little  chorus-singer  herself  And  so  passes  the  life 
of  this  amiable  aristocratic  family,  till  the  "  Morning  Post "  in  the  follow- 
ing March  announces  the  arrival  of  *'  Lord  and  Lady  Tomnoddy  and 
family  in  Grosvenor  Square  from  Rome." 

We  have  one  more  "  Out  of  Town  *'  item  in  our  list  of  aristocratic 
pastimes^  horse-racing.  Grave  moralists  look  sour  at  the  very  mention 
of  it,  and  r^zard  the  turf  as  the  highway  to  .  But  there  is  no  con- 
testing the  ract  that  it  is  a  great  national  sport,  the  most  extentivdy 
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patronized,  the  moat  uniyenaUy  liked,  most  ertgrossiiig  and  fascinating  of 
all.     Nor  is  It  easy  to  find  many  objections  to  the  sport  itself;  it  is  the 
betting  and  other  concomitant  evils  attendant  on  it,  to  which  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  virtuous  is  directed.     To  breed  the  best  horses  in  the  wide 
world,  to  try  their  powers  of  8|>eed  and  endurance — surely  these  are  no 
immoralities*     It  is  very  well  to  say  that  w^e  might  attain  the  same  per- 
fection in  our  breed  of  horses  without  racing ;  but  we  doubt  that  alto- 
gether*   At  all  events  the  history  of  our  vast  improvement  in  this  branch 
dates  from  the  establishment  of  races  and  stud-books  at  KewTiiarket. 
At  all  events,  it  is  to  our  racing  stock  that  we  and  foreign  nations  turn 
for  the  best  blood  to  engraft  on  the  inferior  breeds  of  horses  at  home  and 
abroad.     And  we  may  further  observe  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
yery  few  countries  (such  as  Arabia)  where  the  finest  blood  is  indigenous, 
no  nation  has  yet  attained  to  an}' thing  approaching  perfection  in  its 
breed  of  horses*  where  races  have  not  been  established  and  well  patron- 
ifedm    Look  at  France,  for  example  ;  it  is  only  since  horse-racing  has 
become  something  like  a  favourite  pastime  that  her  breed  of  horses  has 
borne    the   slightest   comparison  with   our  own;    so   with  the   United 
States  of  America,  where,  indeed,  they  bid  fair  to  eclipse  us  (or  have 
already  done  so)   in  the  rearing  of  a   race   of  splendid  trotters — the 
most  Qseful  a?(>ri'/«</-pace   be   it   remembered —  by   the   establishment 
of  trotting- matches. 

On  the  other  hand,  look  at  South  America.  The  finest  Spanish  barbs, 
the  produce  of  I  he  Moorish  breeds,  were  exported  to  that  continent  by  its 
first  colonists — they  have  increased  and  multiplied  to  an  extent  unknown 
in  Europe,  so  that  in  some  parts  they  iiave  returned  to  their  state  of  primi- 
tive wildness.  But  there  have  been  no  races — nothing  to  encourage  the 
rearing  of  the  best  animals — and  consequently,  what  are  they  ?  A  set 
of  weedy,  undersized,  ill-bred  looking  brutes  (for  we  have  seen  them  and 
ridden  them)  that  an  English  gentleman  would  be  ashamed  to  own. 
Conceive  a  troop  of  cavalry  mounted  on  such  animals,  meeting  a  troop  of 
British  hussars,  every  one  bestriding  a  charger  three- parts  bred,  wliose 
aire  at  least  is  chronicled  in  the  stud-books  of  Newmarket*  Why 
the  physical  force  of  horse-flesh  alone  in  favour  of  the  latter,  would  be  at 
least  as  overwhelming  as  the  difierence  of  the  respective  rnen,  and  those 
who  know  what  South  Americans  are,  will  appreciate  the  illuatration. 

Again,  take  the  Cape,  The  Dutch  imported  horses  and  bred  them 
before  the  English  settled  in  the  colony.  But  Dutchmen  knew  nothing 
about  races.  Since  the  country  has  been  under  English  rule  they  have 
been  eatabHshed  everywhere,  and  the  consequences  are,  that  the  horses 
are  improving  cent,  per  cent*  tlu*oughout  the  colony  j  and  phlegmatic 
Mynheer  himself  tries  all  he  can  to  carry  off  the  cups  and  plates  by  reai^ 
ing  the  best  blood.  A  cavalry  regiment  can  be  decently  mounted  in  the 
colony  now,  and  will  be  well  mounted  a  few  years  hence  ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  Dutch  could  have  shown  troopers  fit  to  appear  on  parade,  to 
say  nothmg  of  their  other  qualities. 

Take  India,  Some  years  ago  our  officers  were  mounted  on  pure 
imported  Arabs,  their  men  on  a  bastard  breed  from  the  same  stock. 
The  expense  of  a  good  mount  was  enormous.  Races  are  fast  changing 
all  that ;  better  horses  are  being  daily  bred  in  India  under  their  influence, 
and  a  few  years  hence  he  will  be  a  very  silly  or  a  very  fanciful  man  who 
imports  his  horse  from  Arabia,  when  he  can  purchase  as  good,  for  a  hfth 
I       of  the  price,  bred  on  the  plains  of  Hindoatan. 
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Cfui  we,  however^  wipe  away  the  stain  that   re^ts  upon  tlie  At%i 
boite-nicuig  as  exhibited  in  the  characters  of  so  many  of  ite  votatka  ^  ^ 
inofe  than  we  can  deny  its  existence.     But  we  believe  Uiat  tiie  rr 
belting  are   not   properly   chai^geable   upon    horse*iadi^   itielt     •*§? 
should  men  bet  upon  horses  more  than  upon  ehips  in  a  n^gailta,  fOMe is 
upon  the  weather,  more  than  upon  a  game  of  cricket,  or  room  Una  ^ 
any  other  contbgency  ?     Not  because  horse-racing  affords  belttf  mmi 
for  doing  so,  but  because,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  a  naiimtal  spoft;  \tam 
all  classes  of  men  feel  deeply  Interested  in  it,  from  the  prince  U  ii 
peasant ;  because  our  horses  are  a  portion  of  our  national  glories,  mk^ 
arena  of  their  contests  a  sport  to  which  all  eyes  are  turned  in  uxtcmt  al 
anxiety*     And  thus  the  ver>*  interest^  which  is  of  itaelf  innocent  c>i^ 
is  perverted  by  those  who  have  gambler's   hearts    (for  the  puipui^ 
b  ever  innate)  mto  a  source  of  the  worst  and  most  mischierotis  offfl^ 

However,  we  are  relating  facts  and  not  discussing  ethioa  in  thtt  pi|a 
and  so  we  wiU  proceed  with  the  great  fact  of  borse-ractx^  h^mg  m 
anstocratte  *'  out  of  town  *'  amusement.  And  here  we  must  remiik  thi 
the  man  who  goes  to  the  Derby  or  to  Ascot,  knows  nothii^  at  aD  iM 
racing  as  a  pursuit,  as  a  sport  attractive  and  engroasing.  Nevmslfll 
is  the  head  quarters  of  racing  men,  men  who  study  **  RuiTa  Gnids  is  1^ 
Turf,"  the  **  Racing  Calendar  "  and  **  Bell  s  Life,''  as  eagerly  as  a  imi 
Rabbi  does  the  Talmud.  Who  among  the  general  pabtic  knowi  wf^ 
thing  about  the  Spring  Meetings,  the  Houghton^  the  finl  auf  tiead 
October  Meetings^  &c<,  except  for  the  name  of  one  or  two  great  stakd  b 
some  of  them  ?  But  the  real  devotee  to  horse-racing  knows  wwmj  ftiki 
and  plate  in  every  one  of  them  ;  can  run  over  the  pedigree  of  ^Sioj 
Jack/'  or  ''  Miss  Fidget,"  as  though  he  liad  done  nothing  but  leia  tta 
by  heart  for  the  last  month ;  can  tell  you  which  horse  was  Ihiid  ia  tb 
Ccesarewitch  for  1 S49,  or  any  other  year ;  knows  tlie  exact  eood^iiii  ^ 
every  horse  entered  for  the  Chester  Cup, — and,  in  a  word^  poisesies  wik 
a  mass  of  information  on  his  one  peculiar  subject  that  probably  half  tk 
pains  and  time  he  must  have  devoted  to  its  acquisition,  would,  if  «• 
pended  on  any  art  or  science,  have  made  him  one  of  the  celebrities  d  tk 
world.  But  alas  \  he  cannot  be  content  with  knowing  all  their  valtahle 
facts,  he  must  try  to  make  them  pay  also.  And  so  he  keeps  a  bsok ; 
and  so  his  money  goes  to  sharpers  :  the  family  estates  often  fottoWp  an^ 
very  fre<|uently  the  family  credit,  for  honour  and  honesty  go  wil^ 
them. 

Don*t  let  us  forget,  however,  that  there  are  the  Richmonds,  the  Deltas, 
the  £g1inton»,  the  Bedfords,  and  a  host  of  others,  *'  all  hooomabfe 
men,"  who  love  the  sport  of  horse-racing}  and  foster  it  in  the  besi  mutt 
by  breeding  the  finest  horses  they  can  rear,  sending  them  to  comfvte  6r 
the  richest  prizes,  and  contributing  largely  and  lavishly  to  the 
attendant  on  the  sport  i  but  who  are  utterly  averse  to  the  gaming 
di&6gures  it,  and  not  only  make  no  books,  but  never  lay  wagen  oa 
the  events  at  all,  or  encourage  the  propensity  in  others.  These 
"  racing  men ''  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  man  who  goee 
Goodwood,  even  if  he  be  not  a  guest  of  his  Grace  of  Richmond,  wiB 
proud  that  his  country  possesses  such  sportsmen. 

Let  us  now  quit  our  aristocratic  company,  and,  moving  eftiHirard^  tee 
how  Bloomsbury  and  the  city  amuse  themselves  **  out  of  town,**  like 
Christmas  or  the  opening  of  the  oyster  season,  their  recreation  comes  bod 
once  a  year.     As  soon  as  business  begins  to  get  "  alack,"  the  tradamtt 
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«igb8  for  Margate ;  as  soon  as  thci  long  vacation  seta  m  the  lawyer  ri«€B 
from  his  fl<?f^k  and  rushes  oiV  to  RaniJigate  or  Boulogne ;  as  soon  aa  the 
West-end  sliows  symptoms  of  utter  desolation,  the  ineTehant  foraakea  his 
eounting-fiouse  and  'change,  and  hetakes  himself  to  Worthing  or  Hastings, 
the  Ifcle  of  Wight  or  Broadstairs,  What  thorough  islanders  we  are  still  I 
A  Prussian  or  an  Austrian,  in  Kerlin  or  Vienna,  would  be  content  to 
Tiecreate  himstflf  in  some  rural  chateau  amid  comfields  or  vineyards.  A 
Frenchman  from  Paris  does  tfje  same  (though  the  Anijlo-nianie  has  made 
him  latterly  cultivate  a  taste  for  Dieppe) ;  but  an  En^lislj  cockney 
would  never  feel  that  he  had  got  rid  of  the  dusl  and  smoke  of  Londtm 
und  regaled  his  lungs  with  genuine  fresh  air  until  he  had  set  foot  on  the 
aea-ahore,  bathed  in  the  briny  wave  itself,  been  sea-sick  on  its  billow b»  or 
ftat  in  a  strong  north-easter  right  out  at  the  very  head  of  the  pier* 
Kngltslimen  are  meant  to  be  amphibious,  and  it  is  only  by  long  training 
aiid  torturing  nature  out  of  her  original  bias  that  they  ever  become 
diherwise — and  herein  we  are  iVaccord  with  the  philosophic  author 
of**  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,"  who,  however,  carries 
tbe  doctrine  a  little  farther  than  ourselveSj  and  opines  that  the  wholi* 
human  family  w^ere  originally  sea-monsterB^  and  had  an  ichthyosaurus  or 
f»Iefiosaurus  for  their  common  ancestor. 

Of  late  years,  too,  Killaniey  has  come  into  fashion,  and  right-well  docs 
it  dejervc  that  fate.  For  exquisite  scenery  it  is  unsurpassed  by  anything 
we  have  seen  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  And  the  trip  has  all  the 
novelty  of  a  foreign  one ;  for  who  knows  Ireland  or  the  Irish  ?  Not 
those  who  gain  all  their  intelligence  from  a  newspaper;  nor  even  those 
who  have  studied  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh's  *'  Sketch  Book ;  "  for, 
etrangely  enough,  this  admirable  depicter  of  character  and  manners 
always  fails  when  he  attempts  the  portraiture  of  an  IriBlmmn,  and  ia 
ullrriy  ignorant  of  the  real  peculiarities  of  the  brc»guei  though  he  is  very 
fond  of  trying  to  delineate  both.  His  best  Irish  character  is  Costigan, 
though  no  Irishman  ever  spoke,  or  could  speak,  like  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Slubbs  (Stubbs  is  on  tlie  Stock  Exchange) 
lakc^  an  excursion  ticket  for  Killamey,  when  they  detennine  to  go  ^*out 
of  town  *'  for  tlirce  or  four  weeks.  With  it  they  are  presented  with  a 
splendid  pictorial  **  Irish  Tourist's  Guide."  They  leave  London  by  the  ex- 
press train  to  Holyhead,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  sitting  for  nine  hours  in 
their  carriage.  To  be  sure  there  is  a  little  break  in  the  journey  at  Chester, 
where  a  substantial  meal  is  laid  out,  and  sleepy  young  ladies  with  very 
tight-fitting  dresses  stand  behind  a  long  counter,  to  serve  out  everj^thing 
from  a  sherry-cobbler  to  a  penny  bun,  Mr*  Stubba  takes  pale-ale  (as  he 
always  does  at  e\*ery  opportunity  that  may  occur  on  a  journey),  and 
Mrs.  Stubbs  takes  coffee,  which  compensates  in  heat  for  its  deficiencies  in 
flavour. 

At  Holyhead,  after  passing  the  Britannia  and  Conway  tubular  bridges, 
which  Stubbs  says  reminds  him  of  being  blown  like  a  pea  through  a  tin 
f>ea-5hooter»  they  take  the  steamer,  or  the  steamer  takes  them.  The 
Irish  Channel  is  very  apt  to  be  disturbed,  and  is  so  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, so  that  four  or  five  hours  of  purgatory  await  them  l>efore  they  steam 
into  Dublin  Bay  and  land  at  Kingstown*  A  quarter  of  an  liour  more  con- 
veys them  to  Dublin,  where  they  drive  up  to  the  Imperial  Hotel  in 
Sackvillc  Street. 

In  Dublin  they  Bee  much  to  admire,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  disgust* 
The  Phoenix  Park  is  fim  and  vast ;  but  it  wants  the  gay  attmctions  of 
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Hyde  Park.  Sackville  Street  le  enormously  broad*  but  it  hat  a  tet  i 
wretched  Bhopa  on  ooe  side  of  the  way,  unworthy  a  tenih-rate  London 
etreet.  The  Bank  is  handsome,  though  a  trifle  h*^vy  and  very  tmokj. 
The  College  ia  worth  seeing,  so  are  the  Four  Courts;  so  is  noi  the  0$sX\t, 
nor  the  Vice-regal  Lodge.  The  barracks  are  better  ;  the  quays  afe  good; 
but  the  river  lo-oks  narrow  enough  to  their  eyes.  On  the  whole  they  aif 
rather  disappointed  with  Dublin,  and  find  nothing  fiisclnating  enough  in 
it  to  detain  them  beyond  a  day.  So  they  take  to  the  rail,  and  are  off  t^ 
the  south. 

They  reach  Mallow,  and  from  Mallow  they  are  conveyed  by  eoad  or 
car  to  Kiliamey.  Half-way  l>etween  those  two  places,  they  stop  to 
cliange  horses  at  Mill  Street ;  and  here  they  form  their  first  coiisel 
notions  of  what  a  troop  of  Irish  beggars  are.  There  are  some  Uaw 
hundred,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  all  collected  round  the  vehidai, 
appearing  to  the  uninitiated  to  be  a  mob  bent  on  attacking  and  plunder- 
ing the  passengers ;  but  that  is  not  their  intention*  They  only  yell  JoftJj 
their  pains  and  their  griefs,  and  beseech  you,  by  every  Saint  in  the  cako^i 
and  especially  hy  St.  Patrick,  to  give  them  alms.  Stubbs  throws  i 
into  the  crowd,  and  the  whole  troop  dash  at  it  frantically,  and 
they  would  tear  one  another  to  pieces  to  obtain  it.  Mrs.  Stubbs  ift1 
shocked,  especially  when  she  hears  that  broken  arms  and  legs  an  i 
almost  daily  occurrence  in  these  scuffles  for  a  halfpenny. 

They  are  glad  to  move  on  ;  more  glad  when  they  drive  into  ihegiMr 
little  town  of  Killamey,  and  moat  glad  when  they  enter  the  dean,  eooh 
fortable^  excellent  hostelry,  "  The  Victoria,"  on  the  banks  of  Um  U$fh 
tiful  lake  itself,  and  standing  within  its  own  grounds,  into  whose  predacti 
no  half{»enny-hunters  are  admitted. 

Next  day  after  breakfast  they  engage  a  boat  and  secure  a  guide;  tUj 
leave  it  to  the  civil  and  attentive  landlady  to  load  their  boat  wiUi  i 
good  things  as  they  require  for  the  day's  refreshment,  and  a%vay  they  | 
aver  the  pellucid  bosom  of  the  larger  lake  for  Glena,  There  ihcj 
enraptured  with  the  splendid  arbutus  trees,  and  amused  %vith  the  \^ 
which  Tom  Fleming,  their  guide,  tells  them  about  the  place,  and  i 
O'Donoghue  and  his  white  horse,  &c.  Then  they  steer  for  the  E8|lti 
Nest,  and  gaze  on  one  of  the  sweetest  bits  of  wild  mountain  sceneiy  ia 
the  worid ;  and  then  Tom  Fleming  plays  his  fiddle,  and  Ihey  listdi  t^ 
the  wondrous  echoes  reverberating  from  rock  to  rock*  Then  they  puU  U 
other  points  of  interest,  and  Tom  sings  Irish  ditties,  sentimental  or  cooue, 
to  them,  and  quizzes  one  of  the  boatmen  who  has  married  a  wozoan  witl 
a  wooden  leg,  which  fact  he  only  discovered  aj}er  the  weeing.  Tto 
they  see  some  salmon-fishing,  and  they  buy  one  of  the  fish,  and  th<y|wl 
to  the  little  cottage  on  Glena,  and  they  have  it,  or  a  part  of  it,  cooM  «  ' 
arbutus  sticks  and  over  an  arbutus  wood  fire ;  and  whetlier  it  ii 
mysterious  influence  of  the  arbutus  wood  (as  Tom  Fleming  swean  it  i 
or  whether  it  is  the  cooking  or  the  freshness  of  the  fish,  certainlj  I 
salmon  ever  tasted  so  delicious!y,  or  was  consumed  with  better  appcti 
And  then  there  is  such  a  pretty  pair  of  girls  to  wait  on  them, 
christened  Kathleen,  though  one  is  called  Kate,  and  the  other  Kitty,  i 
one  is  dark  and  the  other  fair  (Mrs.  Stubbs  "  sees  nothing  to  adtmirj 
them**).  And  so  between  the  influence  of  tlic  air,  the  aoenefji 
salmon,  the  whiskey,  and  the  pretty  waiting-maide,  Stublis  is  io  t^ . 
seventh  heaven  of  delight,  and  wonders  whether  he  wont  take  a  i 
at  Killamey,  and  cut  the  Stock  Exchange  for  ever. 
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Next  day  and  the  foUowing  days,  there  are  the  smaller  lake,  the 
pan,  Mangerton  Mountahi  with  its  glorious  panorauiic  views,  and  half* 
ft-docen  oilier  charming  and  picturesque  excuraiona  to  make  by  boat^  by 
pony,  and  by  car ;  and  it  is  with  real  regret  that  Mr.  Stubba  prepares  to 
depart,  pay«  th«  moat  moderate  hotel  hill  he  ever  saw  in  his  life,  and 
'writes  hi«  name  in  the  visitor's  book,  where  Douglas  Jerrold  had  already 
certified  it  "  an  excellent  hotel  from  the  head  to  the  boots."  And  so  he 
leaves  Killamey  with  a  gift  and  a  *'  testimonial "  to  Tom  Fleming,  who, 
mioangBt  others,  is  very  proud  of  this  one : — 

**  Tom  Fl Cluing  ^s  &  capital  guid«. 

Whom  you  can  not  do  better  th&n  follow  ; 
H«  play!  on  the  Eddie  beside. 
And  will  61 D^  you  a  ftong  like  Apollo. 


•*  He  baa  clegnnt  notions  of  blanjcy. 

He  11  tvi\  you  good  storie»  and  funny — 
So  all  yon  who  corae  to  Killamey, 

Tom  Fleming  *s  the  man  for  your  money,"* 

Belgravia,  May  Fair,  Bloomsbury,  and  the  City,  do  not  constitute  all 
London.  There  is  a  far  larger  class  than  we  can  enumemte  under  all 
those  headB  together— the  people,  the  lower  orders  or  whatever  else  the 
reader  likes  to  call  them.  They,  at  all  events,  outnumber  all  the  others 
by  thousands,  and  they,  too,  occasionally  sigh  for  a  little  enjoyment 
**  out  of  town."  God  knows  they  don't  get  much  of  it  anywhere,  though 
in  many  respects  they  want  a  change  more  than  their  superiors,  as  the  air 
they  breathe  at  home  is  less  healthy  than  tliat  of  the  richer  neighboyrhoods^ 
and  ten  or  twelve  hours*  hard  bodily  labour  every  day  demands  relaxa- 
tion more  forcibly  than  the  elegant  occupation  of  sauntering  on  the />ac^, 
or  cantering  in  Rotten  Row.  They  cannot,  however,  afford  the  time  nor 
the  money  to  go  "  out  of  town  "  for  any  lengthened  period,  rarely  even 
for  one  night,  and  so  they  have  their  cheap  trips,  their  excursions  to  the 
Nore  and  l>ack,  their  visits  to  Brighton  for  the  day,  or  their  vans  to 
Richmond  and  Hampton  Court.  It  would  astonish  the  minds  of  less 
enthusiastic  people  (the  upper  classes)  to  know  what  an  immense 
amount  of  enjoyment  these  good  people  can  concentrate  into  their  one 
day's  *'  out  of  town/* 

But  our  space  will  not  pennit  us  to  describe  it.  We  have  been  able  to 
aketch  only  a  few  of  the  scenes  in  the  various  phases  of  English  life  at 
the  season  of  the  year,  when  London  weekly,  daily,  and  hourly  pours 
forth  its  thousands  weary  with  a  year's  toil,  stifled  with  dust  and  smoke, 
anxious  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  Heaven*  to  feast  the  eyes  on  green 
6elds,  hill  and  dak*,  ociean  and  rivulet,  to  enjoy  the  simple  pleasures  thai 
are  to  be  found  alone  rure  be^tio,  and  to  e3ust  for  a  tlme^  at  leasts  **■  out 
of  town.** 
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The  drive  down  the  ApenDines  to  Florence  is  the  noblest  mi 
most  inspiriting  day's  journey  that  can  be  taken,  when  one  is  all  jottk 
and  in  search  of  intellectual,  as  well  as  mere  visual  enjoyment  Ik 
run  down  the  Splugcn  to  Chiavenna,  or  the  Stelvio  to  Bormio  mark 
finer,  as  far  as  the  picturesque  is  regarded.  The  Apennine  is  lot  I 
poor  and  barren  Alp,  requiring  some  of  Salrator  or  Mrs.  Raddifrf 
banditti  to  communicate  to  it  the  sublime.  The  ma^ificeat  hka, 
torrents,  passes,  and  crags,  are  but  feebly  imitated.  But  Florence,  tb 
country  of  Dante,  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  of  the  Medicis,  is  there,  wA 
all  its  treasures  of  art  still  garnered,  and  iu  literary  reminisceooe  Hl 
alive.  Iu  palaces  and  churches,  the  Baptistry  and  its  gates,  tk 
Chapel  of  Lorenzo  and  its  statues,  all  breathe  the  air  and  speak  tk 
language  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Florence  and  Rome,  that  is,  all  central  luly,  escaped  the  tnradi 
and  insurrection  into  which  the  example  of  Spain  had  thrown  Piedmoil, 
Lombardy,  and  Naples,  in  1821  and  1822.  The  Grand-duke  ofTv- 
cany  was'liked  as  a  person  of  liberal  inclinations,  and  every  one  ttv 
the  uselessness  of  coercing  him  to  constitutionalism,  or  giving  him  tk 
uselessness  of  going  that  length,  until  the  Austrian  power  in  Lombardy 
was  quelled.  The  conspiracy  to  effect  that  having  failed,  the  Tuscn 
liberals  could  but  resign  themselves  to  fate,  shrug  their  shoulders,  asl 
stick  to  their  tragedies  and  essays.  I  had  brought  no  letter  of  introdue- 
tion  to  Florence,  and  found  no  families  bewailing  their  expatriated  toss 
or  incarcerated  husbands.  The  Austrians  had  marched  to  Naples,  bit 
had  not  entered  the  Tuscan  territory.  Indeed,  there  was  uo  excuse; 
whatever  the  inclination  of  the  Florentines,  the  city  did  not  give  signs 
of  even  containing  a  people  or  a  mob.  It  was,  therefore,  as  delightfiii 
to  bid  adieu  to  the  sombre  Bologna,  and  descend  into  gay  Floreoor, 
with  its  vines  and  olives,  as  to  leave  the  Austrian  Mrri^  and  wander 
through  towers  and  walls,  where  were  to  be  seen  no  camps,  no  cannon, 
no  police,  eternally  mounted  and  scouring  in  search  of  prey. 

It  was  still  summer,  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September, 
when  gay  society,  reserved  for  winter,  was  not  to  be  hoped,  and  vhen 
Florence  itself  was  not  considered  supremely  wholesome.  Those  who 
above  all  things  looked  for  health  and  pleasure,  had  gone  to  the  batbs 
of  Lucca,  from  whence,  perched  in  luxurious  ease,  they  could  descry  the 
distant  Mediterranean,  and  catch  the  evening  breezes  from  its  waters. 
Of  the  few  that  lingered  in  Florence,  the  man  whom  I  chiefly  desired 
to  see,  was  one.  This  was  the  Marchese  Capponi,  the  head  of  all  thai 
was  intellectual  and  liberal  in  Florence — a  man  of  education,  wealth, 
taste,  and  talent.  The  trifle  might  be  added,  of  his  being  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  of  his  time.  How  such  unrivalled  advantages  woold 
have  told  in  any  other  country,  under  any  other  laws !  Yet  in  Italy 
they  only  embittered  existence,  without  adding  grandeur  to  the  person-* 
age,  who  so  merited  it,  or  might  have  won  it.  In  the  actual  state  of 
Italy  the  Grand-duke  had  not  failed  to  consult  the  Marchese  CapponL 
The  latter  bad  given  him  the  best  counsels,  and  the  Grand-duke  wanted 
not  the  will  to  follow  them.     But  the  courage  was  not  his,  nor  would 
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Ltra^re  have  availed  againut  the  political  and  overwhelmingf  power  of 
his  relationsi  of  Vienna* 

The  Marquis  Cappoiii,  therefore,  surroynded  himself  with  alt  that 
Hiis  intelligent,  and  enlightened,  and  liheral  in  Tuscany,  hut  excluded 
political  agitation  as  idle.  The  university  oF  Pis^a,  at  that  time,  had 
thrown  forth  many  stodents  of  promise;  and  all  were  welcomed  and 
feted  at  the  palace  of  Capponi,  and  not  a  few  supported  hy  liis  iwunifi- 
cenc^.  One  of  the  young  Pisan  Biudents  of  most  renown  at  that  time, 
and  who,  indeed^  gave  proofs  of  transcendent  talent  in  the  sciences  and 
in  every  branch  of  learning»  was  Libri.  lie  lias  sin*!e  shaken  the  dust 
of  Italy  from  off  his  feet,  and  made  his  way  to  the  first  ranks  of  French 
science,  in  a  country  where  science  is  wealth  and  nohility.  Over- 
whelmed of  late  years  by  a  terrible  accusation,  from  which  not  even  the 
friendship  of  Gntzot  saved  him,  he  has  succeeded,  however,  In  flinging 
off  the  obloquy,  and  etands  right  in  the  opinion  of  those  friends  whose 
attachment  was  best  worth  having.  NiccoJini  was  the  Floreullnc 
poet  of  the  day.  The  marquis  gave  a  cou^ntfy  banquet  in  one  of  his 
villas,  for  the  purpose  of  his  reading  a  new  tragedy.  Unfortunately, 
the  Btajje  in  Italy,  except  for  operatic  performance?,  Is  neither  much 
followed  by  the  fashionable,  that  is,  the  paying  public,  nor  much  liked 
by  the  authorities,  U  was  impossible  to  represent  tragedy  in  Italy,  ex- 
cept from  the  plays  of  Al6eri»  and  these  are  so  thickly  sown  with  appeals 
to  liberal  sentiments,  and  anathemas  of  tyranny,  that  the  very  announce- 
ment of  them  in  a  play-bill^  were  enough  to  kindle  an  emeuie^  Yet 
what  an  audience  is  the  Italian  for  sympathy,  for  excitement,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  theatrical  representation  ?  I  saw  **  Myrrha,"  represented 
at  Florence,  and  under  great  disadvantages.  The  actress  who  played  the 
p«rt  had  no  roof  to  her  month ;  the  father,  who  was  the  ohjecl  of  her 
affection,  was  a  most  forbidding  personage.  The  play  was  nothing  j  but 
the  frenzied  admiration  of  the  popular  audience  was  in  itself  a  tragedy, 
far  more  real  and  intense  than  the  production  of  the  poet.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  finest  objects  of  study  in  the  world  is  an  Italian  pit,  whether 
enchanted  by  the  opera  scria  or  f/njfbt  transfixed  with  interest  at  some 
vile  roelodrame  translated  from  the  IVench,  or  allowed  to  enjoy  broad 
fun  at  San  Carlino,  It  is  not  the  liberty  of  the  press  that  would  have 
so  much  effect  on  the  It;ilian,  as  the  liberty  of  the  stage.  The  political 
doctors  of  Italy,  however,  can  allow  their  public  nothing  that  would 
give  a  pulsation  to  nerve,  or  create  anything  like  life  in  that  sepul- 
chral eiistence,  which  is  allowed  to  glimmer  on  the  unfortunate  in- 
habitants of  that  peninsula,  by  their  spiritual  and  civil  fathers,  the 
monks  and  the  executioners. 

Vieusseux  waa  one  of  the  Marquis  Capponi's  guestSj  the  editor  of  a 
review,  contributed  to  more  or  less  by  the  literary  circle.  A  fierce  and 
learned  quarrel  then  raged  through  the  Italian  periodicals  and  literati, 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Rome.  It  was  whether  the  pure  style 
of  I^  Crusca  was  to  be  preserved,  or  modern  innovation  in  language 
and  idea  be  admitted  for  the  sake  of  their  novelty  and  force.  I  quite 
forget  who  were  the  classics,  and  who  the  romantics, — all  I  recollect  is 
the  fact,  and  the  vivacity  of  the  controversy. 

France  and  England  were  represented  at  tlic  court  of  Tuscany  by 
specimens  of  their  respective  aristocracy.  Lord  Bnrghersh  was  then 
beginning  his  diplomatic  career  which  he  is  now  finishing  at  Vienna, 
Hid  penchant  for  music  and  theatricals  created  a  little  English  world  of 
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pleasure,  quUe  apart  from  the  Italian,  and  io  which  I  r^Ciotlect  warn 
gay  youths  and  damsels  mingling,  that  are  now  staid^  grave^  ud  mt 
all  fun.  The  headlong  glee  \fith  which  such  things  as  g«Ut^  m 
private  theatricals  are  entered  into  in  England,  is  dangeroiis  muitf  ik 
clime  and  with  the  excitement  of  Italy.  What  mistakes,  what  i» 
fortunes,  what  a  channel  of  scandal  might  I  tjot  disclose,  mingled  ntl 
well  known  names,  and  tales  of  titled  personages  ;  but  do  !  all  fVtr 
people  have  paid  dearly  for  their  follies,  those  who  comiutted  iWrt 
and  'twere  a  sin  to  rake  np  for  them  the  melancholy'  past. 

The  Marquis  de  Maisonfort  was  French  Ambassador^  aa  oU  ob^ 
of  the  ancien  re^me^  an  intimate  of  Louis  XVI 11^  one  of  t^ 
who  mocked  the  hiiii^6s  camp  at  Cohlentz,  as  bitlerlF  as  thrri^ 
horred  the  Convention.  The  little  coterie  of  Louis  XVI If  iiubsi 
disliked  and  satirized  all  and  everything.  The  diffiealty  was  to  liii* 
cover,  what  or  whom  they  did  like.  The  Secretary  of  the  Ffvncl 
Legation  was  the  poet  Lamartine,  then  in  the  bloom  of  jouth,  sndtk 
first  vigour  of  the  Mnae.  He  had  published  his  **  Meditalaaot,*'  m4 
looked  them,  and  was  more  given  to  excursions  to  Valombrosa,  thn  to 
cither  the  intrigues  or  petty  cares  of  diplomatic  business.  It  «ai  is* 
possible  to  imagine  or  behold  a  contrast  greater^  than  that  oflerfd  hi 
the  ambassador  and  his  secretary.  Indeed,  all  over  the  world  ptno^ 
ages  in  their  position  do  somehow  or  another  differ  and  eootniat  Ml 
de  Maisonfort  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  con  cent  rat  ions  of  tJiv  <M 
world,  of  the  last  century,  and  its  ideas ;  whereas  Lamartitie  w  s 
personification  of  the  present^  with  its  romance,  its  ideologj,  its  ftn^ 
gles  after  something  unattainable  in  politics,  morals,  poesy,  and  iH 
else.  One  was  all  sentimenr,  the  other  sarcasm  ;  one  matter- of^db,  1^ 
other  imaginati^-e  j  one  Voltairean,  the  other  neo-religjous.  TliOM  dk$ 
at  the  time  thought  Lamartine  a  liltle  man,  said  that  a  dialogue  bstMii 
Maisonfort  and  him»  resembled  one  between  Talleyrand  and  rhitrar 
briand.  Singular,  that  two  of  the  most  poetic  minds  that  midon 
France  has  produced,  Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine,  should  faift 
Ihrown  their  poetic  gcnms  into  politics  rather  than  into  Terse. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  at  that  time  for  either  French  or  EoMl 
ambasf^ador  in  Florence.  Rome  gave  no  trouble  to  England  wa^ 
Pius  VI L  and  Gonsalvi,  so  that  the  English  legation  at  F\ormm 
had  nothing  to  watch  or  to  negotiate.  And  the  Grand-duke  of  Tbp 
omv  had  so  doiitroyed  the  power  of  the  priesthood  in  Tuaeanj,  frluiH 
in  his  own  country  the  landed  proprietors  gave  such  good  leaasi  «0 
iheir  tenants— which  they  could  afford  from  the  richness  of  the  htd^ 
that  there   was  no  discontent  amongst  the  lower  classes,  and,  t^om- 

Suently,  no  symptoms  or  possibility  of  those  insurrections  and  revdit- 
ons*  which  convulsed  North  and  South  Italy,  Tusc^nv,  in  fact,  wm 
ii  happy  and  contented,  all  except  its  intellectual  class,  as 'the  RomafM 
irss  exasperated  and  turbulent.  It  is  the  fashion  with  the  modn 
school  of  despotism,  to  restore  the  power  of  the  Roman  CalkOie 
prifsthood,  as  the  best  mode  of  tranquillizing  a  country.  In  av 
gjiiuion,  the  most  certain  way  to  render  any  country  turbulent,  is  to 
,i^tabli»h  priestly  authority  over  the  peasantry.  The  peasantry,  if  left 
,lout\  and  secure  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  will  be  qnict  of  than- 
^rei^  in  any  country.  Whatever  fire  they  have,  smoulders  as  an  asll. 
|«*at  CSive  the  clergy  the  power  of  stirring  this,  and  they  will  sooo 
,,^^te  a  flame,  ay,  and  keep  it  alive,  from  mere  seal,     Whj  Tiiscafif 
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was  qtiiet  ia  I82£y  and  frantic  io  1848,  could  probably  be  answei^  m 
ibis  way. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  so  much  difference  between  capitals  that  are 
prieat-govemed  and  court-governed.  But  there  is  an  immense  con- 
trast between  provincial  towns  and  villages  that  are  priest-governed, 
and  that  are  not  subject  to  the  control  of  priests.  Take  a  small  town 
of  the  Papal  dommions,  uoder  the  rod  of  priests  and  monks,  and  a 
smalt  town  of  the  Tuscan  dominions,  at  that  time  free  from  it ;  and 
what  with  the  Italian  clime,  easy  nature  and  society »  one  would  be 
found  a  paradise — the  other  an  in/erno.  1  don*t  say  this  with  any 
haired  of  priests.  Make  any  men  or  class  the  despota  of  society,  and 
they  will  abuse  it.  Live  six  weeks  at  Sienna,  and  then  spend  the  next 
six  weeks  at  Perugia,  and  one  will  instantly  perceive  the  contrast. 

The  Romans  of  Rome  were,  however,  not  discontented  in  1823. 
They  were  proud  of  their  Pope,  who  acted  heroically  in  resisting  Napo- 
leon^  and  who  won  thereby  not  a  few  of  the  laurels  of  the  living  martyr. 
He  was  a  good,  merciful  man,  and  Gonsalvi,  his  minister,  was  as  little 
of  a  priest,  as  a  priest  in  power  can  be.  The  lower  orders,  as  well  as 
the  tradespeople  in  Rome,  remembered  the  time  when  the  Pope  had 
been  carried  away,  and  the  city  lost  considerably  by  his  absence,  and 
hy  the  cessation  of  that  large  ecclesiastical  expenditure^  which  recom- 
menoed  in  1815.  Then  the  revolutionists,  who  called  on  the  Romans, 
in  182f »  to  fratemiie  with  them,  were  the  Neapolitans ;  and  the 
Romans  hate  the  Neapolitans,  as  they  might  hate  poison.  Whilst  I 
write  I  hear  of  executions  of  twenty  at  a  time,  in  small  towns  of  the 
Roman  states  ;  citizens  and  peasants  executed,  for  what  the  Papal 
judges  consider  treason  against  the  state ;  that  is,  dislike  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  priesthood.  In  Gonsalvi's  days,  this  cruelty,  with  the 
mutual  fear  and  hate  which  such  murders  indicate,  did  not  exist.  No 
executions,  indeed,  ever  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Pius  VII.  but  for 
murder. 

Political  life  was  extinct  in  Rome  as  far  back  as  1 823 ;  but  artistic 
life  was  bright.  Canova  had  not  long  expired.  Thorwaldsen  wai 
still  busy  with  his  chisel ;  Gibson  following  in  their  wake.  German, 
French,  and  English  painters,  followed  their  different  schools,  and  there 
was  a  crowd  of  nobility  from  all  countries,  ready  with  interest,  feel- 
ings and  commands. 

The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  was  queen  of  the  foreign  society,  and, 
indeed,  of  no  small  portion  of  the  Roman.  Settled  at  Rome  perma- 
nently, inhabiting  one  of  its  noblest  palaces,  and  from  residence  and 
knowledge,  commanding  all  the  intellectual  and  artistic  men  of  renown 
of  the  great  city,  such  a  personage  rendered  it  doubly  worth  visiting, 
giving  Rome  precisely  what  it  most  stood  in  need  of.  No  society  is  so 
delightful  as  Italian,  if  you  can  purify  it  from  intrigue,  and  raise  it 
above  frivolity.  It  is  precisely  what  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
effected  during  the  years  of  her  residence.  But  those  years  were,  un- 
fortunately, few ;  and  it  watj  curiows,  as  well  as  lamentable  to  see,  how 
nothing  like  genuine  or  even  literary  talent  should  show  itself  at  Rome, 
Gherardo  de  Rossi  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  called  a  poet; 
and  a  writer,  except  upon  antiquities,  would  have  been  a  prodigy.  The 
Church  is  the  only  career,  and  every  study  or  thought,  not  tending  to 
employment  or  advancement  in  that  career,  was  rigidly  tabooM.  If 
the  Papal  University  of  Bologna  developed  any  talent  in  a  student,  he 
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swuredly  turned  away  hia  step  from  Rome.  I»  the  city  iuelf  it  mu 
llie  same*  Every  man  of  spirit  aod  of  talent  was  the  cream,  that  m%t 
skimmed  off;  the  Koraan  administration  and  professions  were  compowd 
of  the  refuse  and  dregs  of  all  Ilaly,  Tt  is  marvellous  that  in  an  inrti* 
tution  like  the  lioman  Catholic  Church,  which  has  the  power  of  culling 
the  best  spirits  of  the  population  following  its  tenets,  such  care  shonW 
be  taken  to  have  the  dullest  advanced  to  the  highest  places.  VVoHdU 
absolutism,  like  that  of  Prussia,  Russia^  Austria,  have  their  burciu- 
cracy,  with  which  the  masses  are  ruled;  but  care  is  taken  to  harem 
this  burc-aucracy  the  cream  of  the  country's  capacity.  But  the  effort  of 
the  Roman  system  is  to  cull  this,  and  throw  it  aside.  It  is  Ui  ii»» 
trebly-sifted  concentration  of  all  stupidity  and  servility  that  a  pnt 
portion  of  the  world  looks  for  wisdom  and  infallibility*  wot  merely  in 
religious  dogmas^  but  in  the  choice  of  spiritual  chiefs  to  gutdfl  toi 
govern  distant  worlds.  Posterity  will  scarcely  be  got  to  credit  the 
existence;  nay,  the  resuscitation  and  the  fresh  florescence  of  sucli  i 
By  stem. 

7*he  Prussians  formed  a  very  intellectual  and  distinguished  cifcW  H 
Rome  ill  these  years,  NiebuUr  was  ambassador,  and  he  had  im^ 
Bunsen  his  secretary.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  was  a  constant  w- 
dent  at  Rome,  and  well  represented  the  literary  and  artistic  taste  of  hii 
family.  And  when  the  Congress  of  Verona  broke  up,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  with  his  sons  and  Humboldt,  came  trooping  down  on  a  visit 
to  the  eternal  city,  1  remember  meeting  them  of  a  fine  October  njom* 
ing  in  the  Protestant  burying-grouud  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid  ofCiiiu 
Certius,  the  old  king  long  and  grave,  the  princes,  that  is«  the  present  kin|j, 
and  his  brothtr,  runniug  to  and  fro  like  schoolboys  escaped  from  fofo 
and  desk.  Great  was  their  indignation  against  the  beggarly  cenieterj 
for  heretics,  and  magnificent  their  plans  for  having"  it  amended.  But 
amended  it  never  was,  nor  would  the  Pope  give  chapel  or  church  lo 
German  Protestants. 

Would  the  King  of  Prussia  kiss  his  Holiness's  toe  ?     ThAt  in»  tfcft 
serious  question  asked  by  all,  ere  he  arrived*     The  king^  did,  on  mtf^* 
ing  the  Pope,  make  a  motioo  as  if  about  to  stoop,  but  be  was  pref 
by  the  courteous  Pius ;  and  the  weighty  matter  was  left,  as  all 
weighty  matters  may  well  be,  in  doubt. 

It  was  tio  small  privilege  to  have  been  born  at  a  lime  which 
one  to  read  Byron's  poems  and  Scott  s  novels,  as  they  carae  oat 
their  freshness,  and  to  have  witnessed  the  first  representations  of 
siui's  operas.  One  can  scarcely  conceive  a  pleasure  greater  tban  ihll 
of  having  heard  the  "  Barber  df  Seville/'  for  example,  phiyed  for  llbt 
first  time,  before  one  of  its  airs  had  escaped  into  the  public,  and  wtfB 
all  was  new,  as  wo  know  it  to  be  original  and  beautiful  The  pkimn 
of  witnessing  an  opera  is  no  doubt  livelier  than  can  be  conveyed  by  any 
book.  Several  of  RoBsini*s  operas  were  produced  for  the  first  ttint  il 
the  Argentina,  the  little  Roman  theatre,  so  dirty,  dark,  and  disnil, 
with  its  half-dozen  slinking  lamps  and  filthy  benches.  Coming  in  etxij 
to  it,  one  could  reconcile  oneseU'  with  difficulty  to  passing  the  e?eiiiiif 
in  such  a  den.  But  the  cavern  of  dust  and  dirtiness  soon  filled  with  ibt 
beauty  and  gallantry  of  Rome,  the  pit  with  an  audience,  every  man  of 
whonj  was  as  much  alive  to  a  false  note  or  a  well-executed  paasagr, 
inr  Gods  to  the  ])roprietiea  of  the  ghost-scene  in  "  Macbeth*" 
^tiglishmeu  at  a  horse-race,  Italians  at  an  opera,  if  a  provincioi  csii 
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^l  the  belter,  where  ihey  are  not  restricted  by  a  court  with  its  senti- 
tiSf  or  interrupted  by  the  chHicchera  of  the  boxe?i. 

Juntice  must  be  done  to  Bcylp,  M.  de  Stendhal,  as  he  calls  himself, 

I  writer  of  the  **  Life  of  Rossini/*  who  lived  at  this  time  m  Jlaly,  and 
bo  witoessed  the  firat  representations  of  all  the  operas,  whose  birth  he 
(latest,  and  whose  story  he  tells.     The  book  is  redolent  of  Italy,  and 

a^s  the  reader,  as  it  were,  corapletely  behind  the  scenes-  It  is 
ling^ular  that  two  French  writers,  Madame  Sand  and  M.  Beyle,  should 
have  given  tnore  vivid  pictures  of  Italy  than  any  Italian  writer. 

I  left  Rome  in  a  tremendous  hurry.  The  courier  brought  word  of 
an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  that  wa*H  a  representation  which  one 
mig^ht  wait  years  to  witness.  But  even  the  post  could  not  do  the  one 
hundred  and  fitly  miles'  journey  in  less  than  thirty  hours,  and  when  I 
arn>e<l  the  mountain  throes  were  ovtjr^  and  little  more  than  the  thick 
and  sulphurous  mist  remained,  that  reeked  from  the  sunk  conflagration. 
The  Bay  of  Naples,  or  rather  itis  shores,  was  a  foot  thick  of  tine  ashes ; 
the  lava  torrenlf  were  still  hot  and  not  yet  solid,  and  there  was  a 
r^muf'mtna^e  of  English  hurrying  to  the  mountain  and  from  the 
mountain*  which  evinced  the  passion  of  the  Saxon  for  an  explosion. 
There  were  two  British  vessels  in  the  anchorage  beyond  Portici; 
the  yery  tars  had  taken  up  a  position  to  behold  the  conflict  of  the  ele- 
ments. 

The  symptoms  on  Naples  of  the  moral  eruption,  which  had  signalized 
1821  and  ISii?,  were  as  vjvid  and  painful  as  those  which  Vesuvius 
had  left.  The  Austrians  were  everywhere*  They  garrisoned  Capua, 
and  were  very  particular  about  visitors  and  passports.  They  had  their 
cannon  in  the  squares  of  Naples,  loaded  with  grape.  The  poor  Nea- 
politan had  offered  no  resistance  whatever ;  bnt  the  Austrians  remained 
not  the  lesH  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  fierce  as  their  ow^n  Pandours,  The 
Ncapolitanii  were  to  be  seen  nowhere.  Society  was  in  holes  and  corners, 
and  carried  on  by  whispers.  The  English  embassy  was  the  only  place 
where  people  congregratcd  to  breathe  and  to  talk  freely.  Old  Ferdi- 
nand on  his  return  from  Verona  had  retttrc  dans  scs  droits.  And 
the  solemn  silence  with  which  he  was  received  when  he  occupied  the 
box  at  the  San  Carlo,  was  something  that  might  chill  a  colder  heart 
than  his. 

There  was  great  difference  in  1822  between  the  liberal  movements 
in  Milan  and  those  in  Naples.  In  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  the  risings 
or  the  conspiracy  to  rise,  was  the  work  of  the  noblesse.  It  was  thus 
contined  to  the  upper  classes,  who  almost  exclusively  paid  the  penalty 
with  their  properties  and  freedom.  In  Naples  it  was  the  professional 
clajiseii,  the  lawyers,  officers,  and  even  civil  employes.  All  the  well-to- 
do-people  beneath  the  wMsse  had  proclaimed  the  constitutionj  and 
Ferdinand  had  the  best  of  all  opportunities  of  founding  a  monarchy  of 
the  middle  classes  in  his  dominion,  had  be  so  minded  it,  or  if  the  three 
gentlemen  of  Verona  would  have  allowed  it.  In  order  to  accomplish 
tbi*,  there  must,  however,  be  sincerity  on  one  side  and  good  sense  on 
the  other;  and  both  were  wanting  on  this  occasion;  as,  indeed,  on  all 
occasions  of  trying  so  interesting  an  experiment. 

The  fugitives  from  Milan  were  all  of  the  nobler  and  wealthy  classes, 
easily  sup jKir ted  in  exile  by  their  friends  at  home;  but  the  young  Nea- 
politans implicated  in  the  consjtitutional  government  were  of  the  middle 
ranks,  not  wealthy  enough  to   bear  exile.      They  abided   the   storm, 
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Ihcrelbre,  and  the  police  craiomed  thousands    into  priaoB» 
remaiDing  in  semi -concealment,  hiding  with  this  fnend  and  ShiL 
Neapolitans  have  almost  as  great  a  horror  as   tlie  French  of  apltB| 
their  dear  metropolia.     A  priaon  within  its  walls   accma  preferaMe  Is  « 
palace  without.    So  that  Poeno  and  the  other  const  itutional  chieft  cnI| 
aonulled  the  Mrri  of  Ferdinand  in  1823,  as  they  did  ol*  his  son  ta  1"^ 

Naples  and  Venice  are  the  cities  of  Italy  most  prized  and  ff«i|u 
by  the  English  tourist*     I  have  shed  my  anathemas  agaioat  \  • 
and  I  would  shed  no  less  severe  a  condemnation   upon  Nap]^, 
the  least  Italian   of  all  cities,  with  the  exception   of  two  etemcsit 
Iialianism,  its   climate  and  its  laxaaroni.     These  certainly  are  un    - 
but  the  rest  has  neither  characteristic  nor  worth.     The  French  ri^tm 
of  Murat  destroyed  the  wMesse^  at  least  all  that  was   left  to  deatrof  d 
ik     What  remains  is  a  worthy  appendage  of  the  meanest,  nasi  i^m^ 
rant,  most  mean,  and  debauched  court  in  Europe.     The  French  r^im 
in  destroying  the  noblessej  however,  created  a  larger  town  middle  elvi^ 
and  couutry  middle  class  of  smalt  proprietors,  who  have  the  disadw* 
tage  of  being  little  Italian,  but  who  have,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hist 
qualities  of  the  French,  a  determination  to  be  ruled  or  dominated  kj 
neither  courts  priesthood,  nor  aristocracy.     They  shook  the  three  of  ia 
1846,  and  all  three  have  now  got  once  more  astride  the  backs  oftbe 
Neapolitans.     But  they  are  most  awkward  and  roost  i^oraut  riden, 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  they  should  be  able  to  keep  their  seats ;  the 
first  seeimsMe  or  shake  in  Europe  will  send  the  authorities  of  Napks 
into  the  depth<v  of  its  bay^  and,  we  may  add,  that  none  will  pity  them. 

But  no  EDglishman  can  be  much  interested  in  Neapolitan  literautnv 
or  indeed  in  Neapolitan  anything,  save  and  except  the  clime.  Tlwr 
political  ideas  and  discontent  are  French,  So  is  the  little  cultivatMS 
they  have  got,  and  the  education  they  glean  independent  of  the  prisH* 
hood*  But  Naples  has  no  literature,  no  art,  no  educators,  no  scbosli 
no  society,  no  nationality.  That  so  large  a  population  should  be  so^ 
lected  in  the  loveliest  of  the  earth's  cities,  and  with  all  the  elemenn  U 
property  and  ease,  and  make  no  intellectual  or  possible  use  of 
this  is  truly  a  wonder.  The  government  is  bad,  bad  as  gove 
can  well  bet  But  other  cities  under  a  bad  government  have  still  prt^ 
duced  men  of  intellect,  and  have  cultivated  even  works  of  an  sad 
literature  with  success*  The  Milanese  are  more  oppressed  than  Cht 
Neapolitans,  whose  tyranny  is  at  least  a  Neapolitan  one.  But  tht 
Neapolitans  are  as  inferior  to  their  northern  countrymen^  as  Atheniaa  la 
BcEotian. 

There  is,  howeyer»  one  quality  which  Northern  and  Southern  lutmi 
both  possess^  and  rival  each  other  in,  whilst  the  central  Italians  in 
totally  without  il^  and  that  is,  culinary  taste.  The  Romans  have  notlum 
to  eat  i  the  Tuscans  arc  too  stingy  to  eat  what  they  have  got*  Btti  tbf 
Milanese  and  the  Neapolilans  are  fond  of  the  table,  cultiTate  cookiiy 
as  an  art,  and  set  off  their  good  things  to  the  best  advantage.  I^UIhi 
and  Naples  have  the  largest  opera-houses  of  the  Peninsula,  both  bttfs 
an  audience  capable  of  appreciating  the  best  works.  Both,  boweter, 
have  the  same  fault,  of  delighting  in  the  rare,  and  the  odd,  and  the  con* 
ceited,  rather  than  the  simply  beautiful.  Both  alTected  to  be  far  abev« 
admiring  Uo^isini,  neither  could  tolerate  Moaart.  The  operatic  favovrilsi 
consisted  of  names  never  heard  of  since, 

Neapolitan  women  are  not  pretty*  The  peasant  women  are  the  ugliest  \ 
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Italy,  principally  because  they  labour  id  the  fields,  wbich  always 
rives  the  female  sex  of  any  pretensions  to  beauty ,  especially  in  a 
ithern  clinac.  And  thus  the  lower  orders  are  universally  ugly ; 
beauty  is  rare  at  the  same  time  amongst  the  upper  ones,  whether  it  is 
that  the  sight  of  beauty  engenders  beauty,  and  vke  versd^  or  from  somo 
other  cause*  A  bnlUaul  exception  to  the  ugliness  of  Naples,  and  the 
empty  expression  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons,  was  the  young  Princes* 
Maria  Christina.  It  was  impossible  to  behold  a  more  lovely  young 
^Homan.  She  was  then  the  eldest  princess,  the  Duchess  of  Berry  having 
^Hime  to  France,  The  present  King  of  Prussia,  then  Crown -Prince, 
^^ms  so  struck  with  her,  I  hat  his  good  father  fonud  it  a  difficult  matter 
^fm  tear  the  prince  from  Naples.  And  when  a  violent  storm  carried 
*«way  the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  GarigUano,  and  compelled  the  royal 
eortfye  of  Prussia  to  return  to  Naples,  it  was  attributed  by  the  prince 
to  his  great  good  luck,  and  by  the  public  to  an  artiSce  of  his  pas^ 
aioD^  worthy  o£  romance.  Scandalous  tongues  were  already  busy  with 
her,  I  did  not  believe  one  word  of  iheir  infamy.  It  is  enough  to 
destroy  chastity  and  honour,  that  indiscriminate  negation  of  it,  upon  the 
aUghtest  of  grounds,  for  the  most  puerile  of  purposes. 

I  could  write  a  very  long  disquisition  on  the  lower  orders  of  Italian 
cities,  so  remarkable  by  their  strong  characteristics  and  extreme  diver- 
sity. This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  more  than  a  few  remarks  on 
A  subject  which  would  repay  attention.  Take  Naples  and  Genoa,  two 
Italian  seaports,  in  pretty  much  the  same  clime,  the  lower  orders  of  the 
population  having  almost  identical  means  of  earning  a  livelihood^  that  is, 
by  conveying  persons  and  goods  from  vessels  to  shore,  acting  as  porters 
and  so  on.  The  Neapolitan  iazxaroni  is  proverbially  the  laziest  of  men  ; 
the  Genoese  porter  the  most  active^  The  one  is  all  truth,  the  other  all 
lies ;  the  one  all  honesty  and  frugality,  the  other  all  roguishnesss  and 
prodigality ;  for  the  lazzaroui  spends  what  he  gets  forthwith.  You 
might  trust  one  with  a  weight  of  gold,  the  other  not  within  reach  of 
your  pocket-handkerchief.  The  one  marries,  rears  a  family  and  carea 
for  them  ;  the  other  lives  like  a  beast,  and  does  not  rise  even  to  the 
level  of  domesticity.  But  Genoa  and  Venice  have  republican  traditions, 
which  have  communicated  to  the  lower  orders  many  of  the  high  quali- 
ties of  the  gentle.  Naples  has  uo  tradition  but  that  of  tyranny,  and 
lis  working  class  are  as  base  as  the  hereditary  slave. 

The  worst  political  states  that  can  befall  a  country,  are  those  of  a 
large  republic  or  a  small  despotism.  If  the  liberty  and  activity  of  a 
republic  be  not  distributed  through  every  limb,  and  their  local  life 
secured  by  minute  and  complete  subdivisions,  it  is  like  the  republics 
tried  in  France,  a  mukiiudinous  and  vulgar  tyraDny^  degrading  as  it  is 
galling.  Absolute  power,  to  be  tolerable  and  pro6table,  should  ex- 
tend over  large  spaces  and  multitudes^  at  least  whilst  it  legislates  and 
reorgimiies. 

I  should  have  desired  no  better  fate  for  Italy  at  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  than  that  which  the  greatest  of  its  sons,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  might  have  given  it,  despotic  unity  of  government,  with 
the  deletion  of  its  loc^l  and  foreign  tyrannies,  its  priestly  rule,  and  iti 
corrupt  courts.  But,  unfortunately,  he  treated  his  noble  country  as  a 
mere  cabbage-garden,  to  be  cut  into  slices  for  the  amusement  of  his 
puerile  relatives,  Murat  and  Bcauharnois.  Had  he  sent  the  Pope  an 
order  to  endow  Rome  with  a  civil  government,  and  cashiered  the  states 
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of  Venice  and  Genoa,  to  make  them  ports  of  an  Italian  kingdoa. 
Italians  might  have  pardoned  him.  Had  Bonaparte  done  this  for  Itah, 
Italy  would  have  loved  him,  would  have  given  him  soldiers  and  supfKiT, 
and  in  his  day  of  misfortune  would  have  formed  him  a  fastness  udt 
retreat,  from  which  Europe  could  not  have  driven  him,  and  whidi  tkey 
would  gladly  have  left  him.  Italy  may  be  defended  by  small  amuei) 
France  can  only  be  defended  by  large  bodies,  as  Napoleon  himself  toi 
fully  proved  in  1814.  At  the  moment  in  which  I  write  the  dissolfeit 
elements  are  stronger  in  Italy  than  they  have  been  for  centuries.  TW 
Pope  is  flourishing,  and  more  zealously  patronized  by  France  ui 
Austria,  than  the  See  of  Rome  has,  perhaps,  ever  been.  Each  pettr 
tyrant,  too,  has  now  unlimited  power.  Education  and  expression  i 
thought  are  more  stifled  than  ever.  And  the  only  counteractive  good 
promised  for  Italy,  comes  from  the  railroads,  which  must,  in  deap^ 
of  all  obstruction,  and  were  it  but  for  military  objects,  be  opened  torn 
from  one  end  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other.  These  new  links  are  doio^ 
their  work  in  Germany,  and  will,  no  doubt,  level  Apennines  and  Alp^ 
But  Italy,  in  \S52t  would  require  a  very  different  portraiture,  philoio- 
phy,  spirit,  and  prognostication,  from  those  offered  and  suggested  by 
Italy  in  1822. 

1  returned  by  Genoa  to  Turin.  Genoa  was  prosperous,  espemflj 
its  trading  and  middle  classes,  who  were  fast  buying  up  the  palaces  of 
the  nobility,  and  demanding  but  a  liberal  commercial  policy,  in  order 
to  become  once  more  a  great  trading  community.  This,  however,  is 
impossible,  if  Austria  and  Tuscany  unite  to  exclude. Piedmontese  trade. 
This,  in  1852,  is  now  the  case,  and  Genoa,  of  course,  is  relapsing  into 
insignificance.  How  your  petty  Italian  potentates  delight  in  ruining 
each  other,  and  with  each  other  their  common  country.  Turin  I  found 
in  a  false  and  affected  frenzy  of  loyalty.  The  Duke  of  Carignan,  since 
Charles  Albert,  had  commenced  his  political  career  by  betraying  his 
associates,  and  turning  penitent.  All  the  courtly,  professional,  and  other 
people  at  Turin  were  engaged  in  the  same  task.  Turin  did  not  presat 
the  scenes  of  anguish  and  misery  which  afflicted  Milan  and  Naples,  bat 
its  immunity  from  punishment  rendered  its  pusillanimity  more  de- 
grading. 

It  was  difficult  to  conceive,  what  has  since  turned  out  to  be  the 
case,  that  the  Piedmontese  would  be  the  only  staunch  and  sensible 
constitutional  people  in  the  peninsula.  But  their  connection  with 
France,  its  princes,  politics,  and  literature,  now  became  so  intimate, 
that  its  very  royalists  learned  constitutionalism ;  and  Charles  Albert 
was  emboldened  by  the  example  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  resume,  as 
king  those  liberal,  views  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  repudiate  as 
prince. 
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Embalm  the  venerated  clay ; 

Rear  high  the  monumental  stone  ; 
The  homage  of  a  mourning  land 

Let  glorious  obsequies  enthrone. 

Give  dust  to  dust  with  martial  pomp ; 

Let  conquer'd  banners  be  display'd, 
And  on  the  grand  sarcophagus 

Victorious  trophies  laid. 

Assemble  all  your  proudest  host ; 

Stand,  Prince  and  People,  round  the  tomb. 
Behold  the  broad  eflFulgent  ray 

That  gilds  its  solemn  gloom. 

The  sepulchre  no  shadow  throws 

When  the  Illustrious  pass  from  sight, 

Glory  with  living  lustre  glows — 
The  star  is  quenched  in  light. 

Julia  Day. 

CowES,  Ocf.  20,  18:»2. 
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^*  In  another  document,  of  the  Ist  of  Jul j,  Mirabeau  aaji»  tlm'iflk 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  not  personally  to  be  dreaded,  he  eoold  fanm 
that  a  great  deal  of  mischief  might  be  done  hj  olhers  with  hb  (III 
Duke*8)  money.'  In  the  same  docometti  Mirabeaa  takes  to  ijk, 
though  unjustly,  the  Due  de  Liancourt.  '  In  rnnf|nnnui  of  ths  » 
prudence  of  the  stupid  Latouche/  says  he,  *  I  am  rampciikid  to  Wan 
that  the  Due  de  Liancourt  is  intriguing  againat  the  Taifeffiea*'  Qi 
this  head  his  fears  were  without  foundation ;  the  Ouc  de  Liaaesfll 
might  very  likely  personally  entertain  resentment  against  the  Coart^ 
and  might  possibly  seek  to  cause  it  some  annojanoey  but  he  had  aolbr 
the  means  nor  the  intention  to  brew  any  real  mischief  against  it 

*<  He  was  anxious  to  serve  the  King  only  two  yemrs  afterwards,  mi 
showed  the  most  generous  devotion  on  this  occasioa.  Though  he  ha 
often  been  mentioned  in  the  Memoirs  in  relation  to  the  Rerokliaai 
because  he  himself  spoke  so  much  upon  the  questions  of  the  day,  mi 
mixed  himself  up  in  such  a  number  of  details,  he  ought  not  to  be  eosih 
dered  as  actively  concerned  in  this  extraordinary  cause ;  lor  if  his  prt- 
ceedings  on  the  15th  of  July,  1789,  in  connexion  with  the  King,  k 
excepted,  one  may  almost  say  that  hb  influence  was  next  to  nolk^| 
either  in  the  Assembly  or  elsewhere. 

*<  It  will  have  been  observed,  that  one  of  Mirabeau*8  reasons  for  ssk 
wishing  to  hinder  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  return  was,  that  La  FayHta, 
who  possessed  an  open  enemy  in  this  prince,  whose  attacks  he  wouU 
constantly  have  to  parry,  would  find  himself  harassed,  and  conseqoentlj 
less  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  plots  against  the  Court  Just  what  Min- 
beau  foresaw  really  happened.  Whatever  may  have  been  said  witk 
regard  to  his  personal  power,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  could,  if  he  had  the 
opportunity,  raise  up  difficulties  and  create  dangers  for  his  enemies; 
and  this  is  what  he  did,  I  think,  for  La  Fayette.  I  had  no  means  of 
observing  the  Duke  of  Orleans*s  conduct  after  his  return  from  England; 
I  refer,  therefore,  to  the  memoirs  of  the  time  concerning  this  subject: 
but  I  shall  neither  attempt  to  justify  nor  contradict  the  assertions  ooo> 
tained  in  them;  of  one  thing,  however,  I  am  quite  certain,  that  from  the 
time  of  his  entry  into  France  the  multitude,  instructed  by  some  of  the 
Jacobin  leaders,  instead  of  joining  in  the  chorus  of  the  douryeoinet  u 
they  had  fDrmerly  done,  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  the  hero  of  the  New 
and  Old  World,  now  separated  themselves  from  this  class,  and  hooted 
at  him  with  as  much  fury  as  they  had  former  hailed  him  with  enthoii- 
astic  applause.  The  indifference  which  the  soldiers  displayed  towards 
their  general  after  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  proves  how  matters  weie 
changed. 

"  It  is  now  my  business  to  record  a  particular  circumstance  respecting 
Mirabeau's  relations  with  the  Court ;  for  though  a  vague  aUusion  has 
frequently  been  made  to  it,  it  has  never  been  thoroughly  understood. 
Till  this  period  Mirabeau's  relations  with  the  Court  had  had  no  other 
results  than  to  make  him  pursue  a  better  course  when  he  spoke  in  the 
National  Assembly,  and  occasion  him  to  furnish  the  King  with  advice, 
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'  Ohich  he  (the  King)  availed  himself  very  litUe.  Mirabeau  kept  his 
relations  wilh  the  Court  profoundly  secret,  though  be  continued  to  see 
M.  de  Mercy  very  frecjuentJy  at  my  hotel, 

"  One  day  M,  de  Mercy  thought  he  perceived  a  desire  on  Miraheau's 
part  to  be  granted  a  secret  audience  of  the  King  and  Queen ;  he  seemed 
to  think  that  a  personal  interview  might  exercise  a  more  decided  influ- 
ence over  their  plans  than  any  of  the  daily  notes  which  he  forwarded  to 
them,  and  might  make  them  feel  more  confidence  in  him  thcin  ihey  had 
hitherto  experienced.  The  Count  de  Mercy  at  once  entered  into  this 
notion  and  persuaded  the  Queen  to  accede  to  his  desire.  She  consenled 
immediately,  so  that  the  only  thi tig  then  to  be  considered  was  to  arrange 
that  the  interview  should  take  place  as  quielly  as  possible.  After 
some  little  delay,  occasioned  by  the  state  of  circumstances^  it  was  agreed 
that  it  should  take  place  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1790,  at  the  palace  of 
Saint  Cloud,  where  tfie  Court  then  resided  at  that  time.  Mirabeau,  in 
order  to  disguise  his  movements,  settled  to  sleep  out  of  Paris,  at  his 
niece's,  Madame  d^Aragou  et  Auteuil,  and  from  there  he  proceeded 
at  the  appointed  hour  to  the  Queen *s  apartmeiats,  where  he  also  found 
the  King.  Thanks  to  the  precautions  which  had  been  taken,  this  inter- 
view had  been  kept  tolerably  secret ;  all  that  was  breathed  about  it  was 
to  very  vague  that  the  public  generally  did  not  attach  much  faith  to  the 
rumours. 

**  The  next  time  I  saw  the  Queen  after  this  interview,  she  told  me 
almost  the  first  thing,  that  both  she  and  the  King  were  quite  con- 
vinced of  the  sincere  devotion  of  Mirabeau  to  their  cause  and  to  the 
welfare  of  the  monarchy,  since  they  had  conversed  with  him.  She 
then  spoke  of  her  first  impressions  when  Mirabeau  made  his  appear- 
ance :  only  nine  months  before  she  had  heard  him  described  as  a  perfect 
monster,  who  had  headed  the  rabble,  who  had  marched  down  upon 
Versailles  with  a  view  of  assassinating  her  j  she  had  a  vivid  recollection 
of  her  guards  being  slaughtered  in  defending  her,  of  the  invasion  of  her 
palace  by  wretches  who  loudly  called  for  her  bead  ;  so  the  idea  of 
Mirabeau  presiding  o\er  this  horrible  scene  would  return  to  her  mind 
in  spite  of  herself  when  she  beheld  him.  Though  she  was  thoroughly 
convinced  of  her  error,  it  was  difficult  to  efface  such  deep  impressions, 
and  she  confessed  to  me  that  when  she  first  saw  Mirabeau  enter  her 
apartments  a  chilling  feeling  of  fear  took  possession  of  her,  and  she 
was  so  much  agitated  during  this  interview  that  in  consequence  she 
became  slightly  indisposed  a  little  while  afterwards. 

'*  Mirabeau  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  agreeable  nature  of  this 
inlertiew ;  he  felt  when  he  quitted  Saint  Cloud  as  if  he  w^re  walking 
imair;  the  dignity  oftlie  Queen,  the  grace  which  attended  every  move- 
ment of  her  person,  the  charming  ai^d  affable  manner  in  which  she 
t>eh&?ed  when  he  accused  himself  with  considerable  emotion  of  being  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  her  troubles,  all  succeeded  in  captivating  him 
beyond  measure.  This  interview  inspired  him  with  fresh  zeal  and 
increased  his  anxiety  to  amend  his  foimer  errors,  '  Nothing  shall  check 
my  exertions/  be  said  to  me ;  *  I  will  die  rather  than  break  my  pro- 
misea/  He  was  not  less  touched  by  the  King^s  calm  resignation,  and  by 
the  moderation  of  his  views  with  regard  to  the  reestablishment  of  royal 
authority ;  he  observed  to  me,  on  this  same  occasion,  that  if  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  had  had  skilful  ministers,  it  would  have  been  very  easy,  with 
his  yielding  nature,  to  have  prevented  the  evils  caused  by  the  Revolution. 
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The  King,  on  his  aidt^  relied  almost  too  much  on  Mirabcfiu*8 

he  resigned  liimself  to  an  entire  feeling  of  securitVt  witli  which  this 

supjort  inspired  liim. 

"  Precisely  at  the  same  lime  that  this  interview  look  place,  and 
the  means  of  so  much  increaBing  Mirabeau's  zeal,  an  article  apj 
the  newspaper  called  the  *  Orateur  du  Peuple/  which  charged  hi 
having  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Cloud,  and  insinuated  that  he  must  [m* 
the  Queen.  This  paper  was  forwarded  to  the  Committee  of  lUieirdv 
instituted  by  the  National  Assembly,  but  no  infunnation  respecting  Ik 
matter  could  be  gained,  Mirabeau  acknowledged  that  he  had  Jdl 
Paris  with  a  view  of  seeing  his  niece,  Madame  d'Aragun,  but  th««  iW 
matter  rested ;  at  least,  after  a  few  days,  when  they  had  contenld 
themselves  with  shouting  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  '  The  alarmiog  tivacbsrj 
of  M.  de  Mirabeau  1* 

'*  My  correspondence  and  relations  now  increased  apace,  owijjg  Id  iha 
part  I  was  taking  in  this  unfortunate  cause  ;  I  saw  Mirabeau  enrititiu* 
ally;  very  often  we  wrote  to  each  other  twice  a-day  ;  ihit  tviU  W 
remarked  from  the  number  of  notes  of  his  and  mine  which  will  be  ftKiod 
among  the  other  materials.  Then  I  frequently  received  messages  (lom 
Queen,  through  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  and  the  Count  de  M^ 
beg  that  I  would  go  to  her.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
and  Queen  placed  as  much  confidence  in  me  as  they  found  il 
bestow  on  any  one ;  and  I  say  this  because  it  is  well  known  th 
never  gave  their  whole  confidence  to  anybody.  My  fr*. 
the  TuilerieSj  and  my  intimacy  with  persons  who  were  ^ 
their  attachment  to  the  King  and  Queen,  might  and  would  iw 
remarked^  and  would  in  tlie  end  be  productive  of  all  kind*  ^ 
emharmssnK.nt  to  me,  but  the  hof)e  of  succeeding  in  so  impMftaiji 
undertaking  supplied  with  courage  all  those  who  were  concenied  b  it 

*^  Mirabeau  never  ceased  to  mention  in  his  daily  notes  the  txewtiif 
the  King's  changing  his  ministers,  and  of  his  ^juitting  Paris^  tm  if 
remained,  he  (Mirabeau)  declared  that  he  might  expect  the  mosl  frijjUl 
outrages  to  be  committed  against  himself  and  the  royal  fanuly. 
time  1  &aw  the  Queen  I  endeavoured  to  induce  her  to  follow  this 
but  she   had  far  leas  fear  of  the  future  than  myself;   her  bene' 
nature  led  her  to  imagine  that  we  exaggerated  the  wicked  perroMUli 
of  her  enemies,  and  she  willingly  persuaded  herself  that  all  that  the  EinfS 
could  lose  in  the  struggle  were  a  few  prerogatives  of  his  royal  pow^j 
all  OUT  hopes  and  chances  of  success  were  theretbre  centred  tit  ihe  Coiuifi 
de  Mercy, 

'*  The  first  and  most  important  object  which  Mimbemt  iriihol  ¥ 
effect  was  the  election  of  a  new  ministry ;  in  fact,  as  sooo  ■§  it  wu 
ascertained  that  Mirabeau  could  not  possibly  act  in  conformity  wilb  tltf 
ministers,  and  that  tlie  King  had  even  expressly  dcMred  thai  Ivt  eii^lit 
have  no  communication  with  them,  it  was  impossible  to  fetl^  whiS- 
ever  confidence  miglit  be  entertained  of  his  talent  and  penetmti an^  lial 
he  could  succeed  in  his  exertions  to  establish  the  King's  ojnstiitttiMiit 
authority  without  a  new  ministry.  The  Count  de  Mercy  H  If  i! 
tance  of  this  measure  as  much  as  ourselves;  he  tried  to  in 
to  adopt  it;  the  Queen,  w^ho  placed  the  greatest  confidence 
was  at  length  convinced  of  its  utility,  but  he  found  it  imp^  -  ' 
mount  the  King's  rehictance  to  the  change.  He  had  person m  uLol 
who  guvc  him  ver}^  diilerent  advice,  and  as  he  was  alwaya  vaidl 
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■nd  eould  never  form  nor  carry  out  a  resolution  himaelf,  he  listened  to 
the  counsels  of  everybody,  and  was  eager  to  ayall  hini«elf  of  everybody's 
•d\nce ;  consequently^  be  either  did  not  follow  out  clearly  one  line  of 
conduct,  or  elae  adopted  that  which  was  to  he  least  recommended. 

*'  The  King's  indecision  liarassed  even  hie  best  friends ;  the  more  I 
became  mixed  up  in  his  atialrs,  the  more  embarrassing  became  my  poei* 
tlon^  and,  rn  spite  of  my  attachment  to  the  Queen,  I  should  probably 
have  felt  myself  obliged  to  quit  France  and  the  National  Assembly  at 
this  period  (Sept.  1 790),  had  not  a  circumstance  which  occurred  at  thia 
period,  and  which  detained  me  long  afterwards,  prevented  me  from 
taking  this  step.  The  Count  de  Mercy»  who,  since  relations  between  the 
Court  and  Mirabcau  had  been  established,  liad  constantly  been  the  medi* 
ator,  was  compelled  to  leave  Paris  and  proceed  to  the  Hague,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Emperor  Leopold's  desire,  that  he  should  there  negotiate 
with  £ngland  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  regain  possession 
of  the  Low  Countries^  and  as  to  the  conditions  which  should  guarantee 
this  potsession  to  the  House  of  Austria,  The  Count  de  Mercy,  to  whom 
I  had  communicated  my  idea  of  leaving  France,  begged  me  earnestly  to 
remain  in  Paris,  as  soon  as  he  f>und  that  his  departure  was  unavoidable ; 
the  Queen  united  her  entreaties  to  his,  and  my  duty  w^as  at  once  clear, 
mod  left  me  no  room  for  hesitation,  I  consented »  therefore  ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  during  M.  de  Mercy*a  absence,  which  would  be  only  tempo- 
rary, that  I  should  regularly  inform  him  with  regard  to  all  that  passed 
between  Mirabeau  and  the  Court,  and  concennng  the  progress  of  events. 
These  arrangements  being  taken,  the  Count  de  Mercy  left  Paris,  whither 
he  never  returned^  Mirat)eau  cx^penenced  keen  regrets  at  his  departure, 
he  had  hoped  so  much  from  his  (M-  de  Mercy's)  influence  over  the 
King  and  Queen ;  besides,  the  mutual  intercourse  which  they  had  bit- 
terly held  had  given  him  a  high  opinion  of  M.  de  Mercy's  good  sense  and 
the  honourable  straight  forwardness  of  his  disposition* 

**  As  the  King  could  not  be  induced  to  change  the  ministry,  it  was 
essential  to  persuade  him  to  fix  upon  one  of  the  present  ministers,  in 
order  to  confide  to  him  the  important  secret  of  the  relations  which  ex- 
isted between  him  and  Miiabeau,  and  to  obtain  liis  assistance  in  causing 
Mirabeau*8  measures  to  be  adopted*  After  some  consideration,  the 
Count  de  Mercy  suggested  that  M»  de  Montmorin  would  be  a  fitting  per- 
son. He  was  Minister  of  Foreign  A  flairs,  consequently,  owing  to  this 
position,  he  had  entered  into  various  relations,  which  he  stiJl  maintained, 
and  therefore  was  in  a  sittiation  to  understand  the  feelings  and  motives 
which  influenced  them.  He  knew  very  well  that  thougii  M.  de  Mont- 
morin had  committed  more  than  one  fault  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution,  that  these  faults  were  to  be  attributed  to  M.  Necker  s 
proceedings,  for  on  him  he  (M.  de  Montmorin),  one  may  almost  say,  was 
compelled  to  rely,  inasmuch  as  the  King  had  requested  him  not  to  depart 
from  the  path  which  was  carved  out  for  him  by  this  minister.  When 
this  point  was  settled  the  Count  de  Mercy  paid  M.  de  Montmorin  a 
visit,  and  had  a  Icmg  interview  with  him,  at  my  hotel,  l>efore  his  (M.  de 
Mercy's)  departure.  He  led  him  to  hope  that  the  Queen  would  bestow 
her  confidence  upon  him,  and  advised  me  (as  much  a«  in  my  power)  to 
try  to  dispel  the  prejudices  which  her  Majesty  felt  a|^iii8t  M.  de  Mont- 
morin. 

'*  I  was  acquainted  with  M.  de  Montmorin,  but  I  had  never  had  any 
business  transactions  with  him,  in  this  interview  he  displayed  such  entire 
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devotiQii  to  the  King  and  Queen,  that  it  was  quite  tinpomble  (m  «M 
ment  to  doubt  his  sincerity,  and  I  bbw  dearly  that  be  wooM  pmsw 
path  marked  out  for  him  without  turning  either  to  the  ri^t  or  left, 
was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  of  tome  intelligence,  bat  be  wai  hjt 
timid,  and  could  not  make  use  of  his  faculties  or  hit  good 
unless  he  were  kept  in  leading-stnngs  like  a  childL  We  were  onrti 
satisfied  with  each  other  from  the  time  of  this  our  first  inteniew,  i 
personally^  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  relatioft»  which  I  m 
tained  with  him  afier  I  quitted  Fmnce,  The  first  oocaaioa  on  wtiA  I 
saw  the  Queen  after  M.  de  Mercy's  departure^  I  gave  ber  fiill  partiwiM 
of  my  conversation  with  M.  de  ^lontmorin,  and  I  remarked  that  I  wtM 
be  responsible  for  this  minister's  loyal  feelings*  I  had  not  much  diffioitf 
in  making  her  agree  to  this  part  of  the  question,  but  abe  laiied  mm 
objections  to  his  being  selected  because  of  the  weakness  of  bit  ^fc*— ***^ 
and  for  that  reason  she  almost  doubted  whether  he  could  be  made  OhM 
I  made  her  understand  that  as  long  as  the  King  refiised  to  reeaiiv  • 
minister  into  his  counsels  upon  whose  eapadty  and  character  he  wifH 
entirely  depend,  and  who  would  act  in  conjunction  with  HiiabesOi  i 
was  essential  to  avail  themselves  of  M.  de  Montmonn^a  serrioesiy  wfcia 
intentions  were  at  least  pure,  and  whose  devotion  could  not  be  doolplii; 
and  at  length,  afler  some  discussion*  1  induced  her  to  promiae  thali 
would  see  him  privately.  When  she  granted  him  an  audicPCTV  im  ! 
assured  him  that  she  had  never  doubted  his  devotion  to  the  EJa^i  t 
she  was  ready  to  forgive  him  for  his  almost  blind  atibanaaieii  10  M* 
Necker^B  will,  for  she  was  fidly  aware  that  he  had  0(nly  mtiti  hi 
obedience  to  the  King*s  desire^  therefore^  from  this  moment,  she  Mai  ifati 
should  place  implicit  confidence  in  him. 

*'  These  kind  assurances  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  made  M.  de  Utt/lr 
morine  xceedingly  happy ;  he  had  felt  much  hurt  at  being  suspedej  dt 
being  a  violent  revolutionist,  and  also  that  his  attachment  to  the  1^ 
had  been  doubted.  He  expressed  himself  most  gratefully  to  me  ^  tki 
good  service  1  had  rendered  him;  he  entreated  me  to  give  him  the  \ 
of  my  advice,  in  so  nonchalant  a  manner,  that  I  felt  more  uneasy  i 
flattered  at  this  request.  The  important  part  which  I  had 
since  M,  de  Mercy's  departure,  and  the  responsibility  which 
upon  me,  owing  to  the  complicated  and  serious  nature  of  aifaifs, 
quite  sufficient  to  cause  me  great  anxiety.  I  was  accountable  Ibr  Mitt*  I 
beau  a  good  faith,  for,  in  consequence  of  my  representations,  he 
devoted  himself  to  an  object  for  which  he  might  at  length  eJcpetMMi 
disgust.  I  was  also  accountable  for  M.  de  Montmorin's  iifiefuInM»  tat, 
after  all,  I  could  only  feel  sure  of  his  good  intentions  ;  but  the  chief  ifciM 
which  weighed  on  my  mind  was,  that  all  this  concerned  the  King's  aal 
Queen's  welfare.  This  was  quite  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  most  fB^ 
sumptuous  man  with  anxiety,  and  presumption  did  not  form  a  pait  dwf 
character.  Notwithstanding  our  urgent  representations,  no  chan^i 
made  in  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  at  Court ;  there  waa  still  the  i  ' 
apathy,  the  same  indifference ;  no  thought  was  taken  of  the 
Though  Mirabeaa  continued  to  offer  warnings,  he  confined  bin 
writing  observations  on  men  and  questions  when  reference  had 
made  to  him  about  them.  He  would  have  wished  to  have  4h 
conduct  of  the  Tuileries  according  to  a  plan  which  ho  had  himself  i 
fully  laid  down,  and  the  Tuileries  applied  to  him  for  advice,  of  whieh*  m 
general,  it  never  availed  itself,  consequently,  he  ended  by  pursdaig  btf 
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awn  course  ;  and  if  he  sometimes  felt  annoyed  at  being  so  little  heeded, 
lie  managed  to  console  himself  with  the  advantages  which  he  derived 
firom  these  secret  relations,  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  be- 
MOM  he  indulged  freely  in  pleasure  that  he  was  indifferent  to  what 
pMKd  around  him,  his  indifference  was  only  assumedp  the  notes  which 
bp  daily  prepared  for  the  Court  will  amply  prove  that  he  did  not  hiind 
himself  to  the  dangers  around  him.  I  have  frequently  witnessed  his  bitter 
emotion  at  beholding  the  total  inactivity  of  the  Court,  for  this  inactivity 
fiUed  his  mind  wnth  the  most  fearful  forebodings.  He  predicted  the 
firightful  end  which  awaited  the  King  and  Queen,  and  when  speaking 
of  this,  he  would  aay,  *  Yes,  you  will  see  that  the  populace  will  trample 
on  their  bodies.* 

"  On  the  13th  of  August,  1790,  tlie  Court  received  a  document  from 
him,  which  was  calculated  to  overwhelm  it  with  horror,  *  In  this  docu* 
tnent/  he  says,  *  four  enemies  are  making  rapid  strides  towards  us.  Taxes, 
Bankruptcy,  the  Army,  and  Winter,  some  decided  course  must  therefore 
be  taken*  I  mean  to  say  that  preparations  must  meantime  either  be 
made  against  coming  events,  or  else  they  must  be  precipitated,  while  they 
are  directed  into  a  proper  channel ;  in  short,  a  civil  war  is 'sure  to  occur, 
and  perhaps  it  is  almost  desirable  that  this  should  be  the  case.  Shall  we 
patiently  await  its  coming,  or  shall  we  ourselves  ignite  the  firebrand 
which  is  to  kindle  it  ?  Could  wt,  or  would  we  prevent  it  ?  These  are 
questions  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  which  must  be  at  once  settled, 
and  they  can  only  be  discussed  with  a  view  of  steadily  resolving  them 
in  a  long  and  uninterrupted  interview  ;  and  I  require  that  this  interview 
be  granted  me,  however  perplexing  and  dangerous  the  consequences  may 
be  to  myself.  As  I  muat,  in  speaking  of  this  subject,  use  expressions 
which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  write,  this  interview  is  perfectly  indispens- 
able.* After  the  foregoing  opening  to  this  document,  the  author,  being 
persuaded  that  the  crisis  is  at  hand,  throws  out  a  few  remarks  as  to 
the  method  best  calculated  to  render  it  favourable.  These  relate  to  some 
few  portions  of  the  army,  which  he  desires  to  see  planted  at  certain 
points,  and  to  the  selection  of  officers  upon  whom  he  thought  it  possible 
to  depend.  The'Swiss  Guard  formed  a  prominent  part  in  his  scheme : 
he  relied  implicitly  on  these  troops;  and  the  10th  of  August,  1792» 
proved  how  right  he  was  on  this  head.  Mirabeau  was  far  from  dreading 
a  civil  war ;  he  viewed  it  as  a  means  of  saving  the  King,  who,  according 
to  his  opinion,  had  not  the  least  chance  of  escape  if  he  remained  in 
Paris.  But  he  feared  the  results  of  a  foreign  war,  for  he  considered  that 
it  would  only  serve  to  throw  the  kingdom  into  a  complete  state  of 
combustion ;  our  success  could  not  be  warranted,  and  those  who  were 
factious  would  be  sure  to  blame  the  King  for  all  the  evils  which  this  war 
would  bring  in  its  train^  The  daily  insurrections  which  were  provoked 
by  the  radical  party  alarmed  the  Court  exceedingly,  for  it  was  always 
haunted  by  the  recollection  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October.  Mirabeau 
did  not  feel  the  least  uneasy  about  them,  and  he  advised  the  Queen  in 
his  notes  not  to  entertain  the  slightest  apprehension  with  regard  to  them. 
According  to  his  view  of  the  subject,  all  these  insunectiona  cmM  only 
serve  to  render  La  Fayette  unpopular  in  the  minds  of  those  people  whom 
he  was  obliged  to  restrain  wiih  a  tight  rein,  and  with  sensible  people, 
because  they  would  attribute  these  insurrections  to  the  false  directions 
given  by  the  commander-in-chief  lo  the  minds  of  tlie  National  Guard. 
After  quitting  this  subject  he  returns  to  the  necessity  of  forming  a  private 
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It  :nxs  AjKmhLT  v«  tr^i  Kia?  i&i  Q^eoL, 

at  *.ni;  fame  tixce  V/  a^r^r^  c}>tfln  that  tber 
'«t  -*icafiiianmg  th«  uce&t  orkr  c^  thisgL  fx*  al 
arintr  the  natii>ii  riiir.d  t>  raeh  rievi.  It  ife^i^ 
-triidi  smiiJi  be  the  nvsarji  of  fixing  the  Kin^  ^e  hit 
if  riiizae  «hi-.i:iti  he  tT*^*A.  mzA  Xh'Jte  inststotitta* 
bu-'fit^i  zrA  -arnica  paral7z«d  tb«  ezeeatiTe  pover  a^i  Moed  h  ■  • 
ita.v  'A 'HfXi^xA^TJX  with  the  umty  of  the  moovdiv.  i^^-i  be  ahafiMi- 
In  a  L^.tii  Of  th^  I  ith  of  Seftember,  1 790,  Minbean  dian  the  ABteni 
•if  *J-.e  Cor^  to  thli  suhj^xt  and  predicts  the  ioeaktzlafa^  ncxhwf  «a^ 
*.r.e  iiLaciritj  of  the  M iniit nr  will  produee  in  the  then  diionleriT  tarn  d 
ai^Sain.  bat  hu  prophecie«  were  unheeded.  Mmbeaa  iras  ^t^ron"  ^tf 
the  Kir.2  ihould  get  the  measure  recalled  which  forl«de  the  dboiee  if 
Miniiten  from  among  the  members  of  the  AsKtnblj,  and  abo  thit 
he  fhonld  demand  as  a  rigfit  that  the  Ministers  should  be  pfesmt  at  the 
deliberation  of  the  Assembly.  By  this  means  the  ongin  of  the  erfli 
which  afflicted  the  country  would  be  publicly  exposed  by  the  Minislen. 
The  Miniften  would  accustom  the  Assembly  to  listen  to  the  roiee  ef 
reason,  they  would  rally  around  them  those  men  of  condition  and  otbcfS 
who  were  opposed  to  anarchy,  and  the  people  in  their  turn  wauld 
feel  disposed  to  listen  to  advice  which  was  given  in  this  form,  and  would 
willingly  walk  in  the  path  pointed  out  to  them. 

"  I  have  found  among  my  papers  a  document  on  this  very  subject, 
which  I  placed  myself  m  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  and  which  at  her 
request  I  condensed,  in  order  that  she  might  make  the  King  see  the 


advantage  of  following  Mirabeau*8  counsel  without  reading  the 
which  he  had  given  for  doing  so.     I  shaU  here  transcrilw  it:  it  was 
as  follows : — 

"  '  Mirabeau  sees  before  him  a  noble  career  of  at  least  twenty  years 
usefulness;  upon  this  career  he  can  always  be  launched.  It  is  that 
of  a  statesman,  for  which  his  talents  so  admirably  adapt  him;  on  this 
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head  he  feel*  himself  more  competent  than  the  Ministers,  and  in  pursuing 
this  career  he  would  be  able  to  consult  his  personal  interests  and  to 
support  liimself  without  fortune ;  consequently  he  would  be  rather 
formidable  to  approacfi,  nay,  perhaps  unapproachable,  on  the  <|uestion  of 
re-election  :  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  uncertainly  of  his  re-election  in 
Provence,  and  the  desire  of  being  elected  in  Paris  may  perhaps  induce 
him  to  conciliate  this  infernal  capital.  I  &ee  only  one  way  of  directing 
the  ambition  of  this  man^  and  that  is  by  changing  its  course  j  steps  have 
been  taken  to  secure  his  fortune,  means  should  now  he  adopted  for 
establishing  Ma  future  fame.  He  has  been  allowed  to  hope  that  he  will 
be  made  Minister ;  he  must  be  convinced  that  this  tciU  he  the  case; 
he  must  not  be  left  in  doubt  on  the  stibjectj  and  then  everything  may  be 
expected  from  him.* 

"It  had  always  been  my  opinion  that  Mirabeau  would  give  more 
satisfaction,  if  more  means  of  being  useful  were  furnished  to  him,  and  I 
imagined  that  one  of  the  most  essential  things  would  be  to  get  him 
to  act  in  concert  with  a  member  of  the  Council  who  should  be  sincerely 
devoted  to  the  King :  it  must  now  be  remarked  that  I  was  not  mis- 
taken. 

**  The  King  seemed  disposed  to  listen  to  Mirabeau  s  advice  with 
regard  to  the  recall  of  the  measure  to  which  I  have  previously  alluded.  He 
hud  sufficient  clearness  of  judgment  to  see  the  importance  of  this  step  ; 
still  he  did  not  carry  out  this  advice,  notwithstanding  the  obstinacy  with 
whicli  Mirabeau  persisted  in  giving  it. 

** '  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  such  a  proceeding  on  the  King's 
part/  says  he  (Mirabeau)  in  one  of  his  daily  notes,  *  it  caimot  fail  to  be 
beneficial  in  its  effects/  The  election  of  Ministers  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Assembly,  will  be  even  more  advantageous  to  the  country 
than  to  the  royal  authority.  The  King  will  then  have  on  his  side 
justice,  public  interest,  true  principles,  and  the  suffrage  of  enlightened 
men.  If  it  is  found  impossible  to  recal  the  measure,  the  Assembly  will  be 
blamed  for  refusing  to  do  so ;  all  men  of  sense  wiO  impute  the  errors  of 
the  Ministry  to  the  Assembly,  because  it  will  not  pemiit  tlie  Ministers 
to  be  chosen  from  among  men  who  possess  the  nation's  confidence  as  well 
as  that  of  the  King.* 

**ln  our  intimate  and  unrestrained  conversations,  Mirabeau  some- 
times showed  himself  considerably  discouraged  that  his  advice  was  of  so 
little  avail ;  very  frequently  he  could  scarcely  keep  his  temper.  *  Is  it 
wortli  while  for  me  to  send  any  more  notes  ? '  asked  he,  when  writing 
to  me.  *  Of  what  use  are  they  if  they  do  not  attend  to  me  ?  What 
do  they  desire  me  to  do  ?  Do  they  wish  me  to  change  my  part  ?  I  am 
ready  to  do  so.  I  will,  however,  faithfully  perform  the  promises  which 
I  have  made  to  defend  the  King's  cause,  and  in  whatever  circumstances  I 
find  myself  placed  I  shall  not  break  my  word.'  Though  he  was  occa- 
sionally much  discouraged^  yet  the  glorious  hope  of  restoring  vitality 
to  the  rapidly  decaying  monarchy  appeared  still  to  inspire  him  with 
energy;  several  documents  which  were  written  by  him  at  this  time 
offer  proofs  of  his  penetration  and  untiring  zeaL  However,  his  opinions 
and  tlieoriea  were  occasionally  enoneous,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  document 
of  the  1 4th  of  October  when  he  expressed  his  views  on  constitutional 
order  in  gteneral,  and  made  on  this  head  a  kind  of  profession  of  political 

•  It  would  not  he  unintereBtiog  to  compare  thh  dociiment  with  a  confidentiid 
letter  which  Mi; abeau  wrote  at  thit  prccue  lime,  ou  ihh  aubject* 
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faith.     It  will  be  observed  in  this  document  that  he  did  nol  ineltid* 

initiative  as  regards  the  framing  of  laws  among  the  prercmtifc»  «f 

crown,  nor  the  power  of  dissolving  the  legislative  body.     ]l(^nl«itta 

Old  not   divide  the  body  of  legislators  into   two    chambcTi;  bddMt 

wish  the  nobility  partitioned  off,  nor  the  clergy ;   he  cast  aside  iH  |  ' 

leges  whatever  they  might  be,     I  remember  distinctly  when  tfaii  \ 

was  discussed  that  the  Baron  de  Wimffen,  a  very  witty  and  mm 

original  man,  being  called  on  to  give  his  opinion  respecting  tlie  est 

ment  of  the  Constitution,  advised  the  establishment  of  a  i?o^  Dewuam 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  he  intended  to  ridicule  what  was  gotng  fcrni 

at  the  moment,  for  in  reality  the  system  laid  down  by  Mbabeau  ia  in 

document  of  the  Ulh  of  October  was  not  widely  di^rtent  from  m^ 

a '  democracy  ;     besides,   all   that   he  there   wrote    was  in  snefa  <fi«^ 

contradiction  to  what  I  have  heard  him  previously  uphold,  that  I  euoA 

understand  the  motive  which  prompted  him  to  write  a  portion  of  tia 

document.     Like  Mirabeau  I  was  much  discouraged  at  witnewnf  Ai 

apathy  of  the  Courts  and  experienced  great  disgust  at  the  aspect  wM 

public  affairs  began  to  assume.    I  must   candidly   confess  that  1  m 

a  partizan  of  order  and  the  principles  of  authority,  and  that  by  indam* 

tion  I  am  an  aristocrat ;  not,  however,  in  the  hateful  sense  fduch  wi 

attached  to  this  word  during  the  French  Revolution, 

♦*  In  reiiecting  upon  and  studying  history,  I  discoyered  how  tdesi  d 
liberty  serve  to  seduce  and  inflame  men*a  minds ;  in  all  ages  the  wxd 
liberty  ha§  ever  been  employed  as  a  lever  to  excite  men  and  to  hxarj 
them  into  revolutions.  Another  lever  was  also  employed  in  the  Fm>A 
Revolution,  and  that  was  the  notion  of  equality  ;  a  lerer  which  im 
doubly  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  so  nil 
and  envious  as  the  French  nation.  Such  questions  as  these^  and  mtlUft 
which  belonged  to  them,  formed  subjects  of  conversation  between  royieif 
and  Mirabeau,  In  the  main  he  sympathised  with  my  feelings  io4 
opinions,  conceming  the  false  interpretation  which  was  given  t6  the 
words  hberty  and  equality ;  but  he  easily  allowed  himself  to  be  led  iwiy 
by  all  that  these  words  furnished  to  his  enthusiastic  eloquence  m  the  wif 
of  brilliancy  and  high-sounding  phrases.  Unhappily  for  him,  thb  l<ivi  of 
eloquent  periods  did  him  more  serious  harm  than  anything  else,  mi  I 
had  continual  battles  with  him  on  this  particular  head«  I  pursued  with 
him  a  plan  of  discussing  a  subject,  which  I  thought  best  calculated  to  duck 
his  impulsive  ideas  with  regard  to  any  matter,  and  to  bring  him  faa^  to 
a  common-sense  view  of  it ;  in  our  arguments  I  was  always  carefiil  to  be 
dry  and  straiglitforw^ard  in  presenting  the  plain  unadonied  leasofx  of  tiK 
case,  if  I  may  so  say,  for  his  consideration.  In  our  conTenadont  j"  " 
beau  was  always  extremely  ingenuous  ;  he  frequently  admitted  1 
right,  but  he  could  not  escape  from  fulfilling  those  promises  which  1 
made  in  public,  in  the  name  of  that  seductive  and  vi^onary  liberty  which 
had  furnished  him  with  such  beautiful  oratorical  effects.  He  eonsdca 
equality*  in  the  sense  which  was  attributed  to  it  by  the  leadets  of  1 
day,  as  utterly  absurd.  '  It  is,'  said  he,  *  a  violent  paroxysm  of  1 
Revolutionary  malady/ 

"  One  day  I  reminded  him  of  what  Bacon  said  with  r^ard  to  i 
*  A  little  philosophy  carries  one  away  from  r^l^on,  but  a  great  de  ^ 

one  back  to  it,'  '  Well,*  observed  I,  *  wtiat  Bacon  said  concerning  i^ 
gion,  may  also  be  applied  to  the  greater  number  of  human  institutioDi; 
there  is  not  one  of  them  which  could  not  be  attacked  by  the  pooietf 
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rii0loficisn  with  an  appearance  of  succeas,  but  thia  success  would  be 
readily  destroyed  by  a  skilful  and  profound  statesmaiii  capable  of  defend* 
log  the  basis  of  social  order/ 

" '  Bravo  I  bravo  I '  cried  Mirabeau ;  « but  it  is  not  this  question  which 
concerns  us  now ;  no  man  alone  possesses  the  power  (>f  restoring  the 
French  to  good  sense,  time  only  can  establish  order  in  the  minds  of  men; 
we  must  neither  presume  nor  despair ;  the  French  are  now  suffering  from 
a  malady,  from  a  desperate  malady ;  they  must  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  precaution/ 

"  The  notes  which  he  prepared  for  the  Court  formed  a  kind  of  com- 
mentary to  this  last  idea*  His  advice  was  always  given  with  a  view  of 
giving  strength  to  authorityj  in  order  that  it  might  work  out  good,  or,  at 
least,  cut  off  its  enemies*  means  of  attack.  Thus  wlien  the  Assembly 
met  to  deliberate  upon  the  questiooi  whether  they  should  require  the 
King  to  dismiss  his  Ministers,  declaring  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  nation,  Mirabeau  stated,  in  a  document  of  the  1 6th  of  October,  1 790, 
that  it  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  such  a  declaration  should  be 
forestalled,  and  intreate<l  that  the  Ministers  might  themselves  give  in 
their  resignation.  He  returns  to  the  same  subject  on  the  1 8th  of  October, 
and  treats  with  much  profoundness  the  question  of  the  Assembly's  in- 
fluence vrith  regard  to  the  nomination  of  Ministers. 

•*  While  Mirabeau  closely  occupied  himself  with  tliis  important  object, 
his  keen  eye,  which  penetrated  everything,  succeeded  in  ascertaining  one  of 
the  causes  which  so  frequently  prompted  the  Court  to  reject  his  well 'Con- 
sidered advice*  One  day  I  received  the  following  letter  from  bin),  which 
vrlll  be  found  among  the  rest  of  the  materials,  and  which  was  written  at 
the  same  time  as  the  document  of  the  18th  of  October  which  he  sent 
me; — 

•*  *  Private.  J  have  just  succeeded  in  discovering  a  secret  of  the  utmost 
importance,  which  I  know  you  will  be  careful  to  keep  for  me,  though 
others  have  not  very  faithfully  guarded  it  since  I  have  discovered  it. 
Bergasse  is  the  person  who  now  gives  advice  to,  and  rules  the  actions  of 
the  Court.  I  have  even  obtained  (and  this  is  an  undoubted  proof)  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  the  King  is  to  write  to  tlie  Assembly.  This 
letter,  which,  politically  speaking,  is  really  extravagant,  is  so  daring,  that 
even  the  most  bold  man  in  the  King's  place  would  not  dream  of  writing 
it,  if  he  were  in  his  senses.  This  circumstance  was  unknown  to  me  when 
I  prepared  my  daily  notes,  and,  therefore,  in  them  I  only  reasoned  on 
matters  in  general ;  but  when  I  became  aware  of  this  secret  I  altered  a 
few  phrases,  though  the  allusion  w^as  exceedingly  vague,  for  I  did  not 
wish  the  Court  to  think  that  I  knew  Bergaase's  story,  before  I  had  had 
some  conversation  with  you.  I  would  not  commit  such  a  folly  as  the 
royal  cattle.  When  1  was  perfectly  sure  of  the  uprightness  and  intel- 
ligence of  a  man,  I  would  not  decide  upon  a  serious  matter  without  con- 
sulting him ;  and  sliould  not  consult  him  always  with  the  intention  of 
never  following  his  advice*  So  they  seek  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
beset  them  from  the  tripod  of  divination,  from  the  expounder  of  mesmeric 
influence  (note,  M.  Bergasse  was  one  of  the  warmest  partizans  of 
Ueamer).  Good  Godl  what  heads  1  when  it  does  not  occur  to  them, 
that  the  aid  of  such  sort  of  |>eople,  joined  to  all  our  authority,  was 
unable  to  balance  the  combat,  even  for  a  moment,  and  will  only  cause  it 
to  recommence  when  there  is  no  chance  of  being  successfid  in  it,  and 
against  the  same  generals  and  the  same  troops^  when  we  have  no  longer 
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Oil  Mlj  I  utter  f^Iy  t  I  Ailidil  | 
Dj dear  GotmU    Fmy^wii 


at  eofiducly  whA  Wk 

tl,  displayed  an  eiilift  aal 

hy  a  man  wham  ■!» 

tite  «aa  iwfinii4^y  inferior  lo  Ini  i 

I  €0yld  Ml  fV^n  UiB  fiv  maJdng  uae  af  M  MM 

wica  iiMaktfig  of  tlie  mpi  fimiij;  m  tHetr  tmlbrtttiiale  pea- 


i«q>iMl  wa»  due  to  Uioa;  X«niki  not  help  teUing  kin  I 
I  liitf  wottodid  al  hk  •»  iiii|Miiiin^  Tmaapl^  bctl  he,  ai  la;^, 
il  la  Ul  iai^amly,  and  be|0Bd  mm  ta  esbcuae  it.      Ho«fiv 
f   V-  -  9ai,  U«l  the  kilter  vUdb  Begjgasm  had  imajKit   a 
VwwanMjr ;  if  it  hid,  aa  intake  k  waold  hsvep^  I 
thi  QK^ii  mi».ftiaTiMw  efi«ci»    Louia  Iha  Sobtecfilii  wat  oii  tf  i   ^ 
ta  aaaUa  haa  to  hoJd  tba  languaga  whiih  iit  araa  propoaed  m\m 


bahad 


oUi^  aKkf  ti 


iniHiidiihii 
IihaUnoiniiifff 
I  have  aadlkr 
Aateiilia 


I 


ta  ^Tifiloy ;  ^  nwould  b«  compelled  to  retire 
pound  upon  wiiich  be  would  have  to  cominenea 
coald  be  more  degrading  than  a  state  of  things 
tike  BueK  a  step  t 

•Among  the  rest  of  the  papers,  one  will  be 
klter  it  mentioned,  m  proposed  by  M.  Bergane ; 
peniarks  of  my  own  on  the  fuhject.     I  only  add^ 
proof  of  its  origin  than  the  Count  de  Mirabeaus 
Ministers   were  concerned,  they  resigned  one  after  tba   alliert 
waiting  for  the  vote  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  King  choae  thrir 
tors.     He  only  retained  M.  de  Montniorin,  w^ho  rmiauiad  in  office 
under  the  Legishitive  Assembly;  but  at  length  ite  bickert^ga  aad 
obliged  hitn  to  give  in  his  resignation.     As  the  Asiemb^  did  aol 
pronounce  that  the  Ministers  had  lost  the  confidence  af  tba 
at  first  promised  to  be  the  case,  M.  Bergosse^s  projected  leitar, 
prepared  upon  tlie  supposition  that  a  declaration  of  thie  aatma 
niade  by  the  Assembly,  became  altogether  useless.     Fuflbcmim^  llv ii 
how  matters  went  on  in  the  Assembly. 

**  On  the  1 9th  of  October,  1790,  the  Baron  de  Metiou 
lars  of  a  mutiny  in  the  squadron  oft"  Brest,  and  proposed  a 
this  liend,  an  article  of  whicii  should,  in  fact,  contain  iha 
much  dreaded,  namely,  that  which  referred  to  the  lastgoaikNi 
Ministers  ;  however,  this  article  was  rejected  at  the  simmce  of  ibe 
ai\er  a  nominal  appeal,  and  by  a  majority  of  sixty-two  volec*  Mmbtm 
avoided  spaking,  out  of  consideration  to  M.  de  Moritmarin.  TW  fOfii 
nuvy  still  bore  the  wliite  tlag ;  Mirabeau  proposed,  with  emtie  wamlh* 
that  the  tricolor  sliould  be  substituted  for  it*  Xhia  propeiitMn  wm 
t^ irmly  attacked  on  the  right  hand ;  it  was  evideat,  however,  tbit  if  ibi 
foiny  had  already  adopted  the  tricolor  tlag,  it  was  impossible — onleii  ft 
was  desirable  that  the  army  should  make  war  on  tho  aavy — thai  the 
latter  should  continue  to  bear  the  white  dag.  Duriag  Uus  debate  Miia* 
beau  seemed  to  regain  all  his  radical  impetuosity;  it  was  upon  that 
sioti  that  he  said^  that  the  \^  hite  cockade^  or,  in  other  wotde.  tba 
Rijvolution,  would  make  the  tour  of  Europe,  Certainly^  unlen  eoe 
^n  secretly  aware  of  it,  it  would  have  been  aim  Mt  thai 

i*i«n,  who  spoke  upon  this  occasion  at  the  tribune,  i  \  lie  taiiM 

V  iT€sponded,  at  this  very  time,  with  the  Court,  and  was  occupying 
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aeir  also  in  reestaymhing  the  monarchy.  But  this  apparent  contradiction 
id  explained,  if  what  has  been  previously  laid  is  borne  in  mind.  Mira- 
t»eau  desired  to  see  the  monarchy  built  up  again  by  means  of  the  Revo- 
lution, of  coarse  depriving  it  of  its  anarchical  fetters  ;  and  while  adopting 
and  proclaiming  the  principles  of  this  momentous  change^  and  of  follow- 
ing up  their  results,  he  wished  to  fix  the  King  firmly  on  his  throne. 
According  to  his  opinion,  if  the  King  did  not  pursue  thii  line  of  conduct^ 
he  would  inevitably  lose  his  throne  and  his  life* 

**  I  shall  mention  another  instance  of  a  similar  nature  whicli  occurred 
at  the  same  time*  which  gave  rise  to  a  very  stormy  discussion  in  the 
National  Aasembly,  during  which  Mirabeau  was  viewed  as  a  most  decided 
radical  by  those  who  were  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  chamber,  and 
even  by  other  deputies  who  did  not  ait  on  that  side*  It  is  known  that 
after  a  duel  between  M.  de  Castries  and  M,  de  Lamelh,  both  members  of 
the  Assembly,  in  which  the  latter  received  a  slight  sword-wound,  that 
the  people  assailed  and  plundered  M.  de  Castries'  h6teL  The  triends  of 
the  Revolution  attributed  this  circumstance  to  the  irritation  of  the  people, 
for,  on  perceiving  that  the  deputies  on  the  left  side,  who  were  represented 
to  them  as  their  staunch  defenders,  were  attacked  by  those  on  the  right 
side,  they  imagined  that  the  beat  method  of  putting  an  end  to  these 
attacks  was  to  ratisack  the  ofl:ender*s  property.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
curious  to  Icam  how  the  Revolution  contrived  to  bring  about  such  disorders, 
from  a  witness  of  this  disgusting  scene.  No  sooner  was  it  ascertained 
that  M.  Charles  de  Lameth  had  been  wounded  by  M*  de  Castries,  than 
three  men,  known  as  the  heads  of  the  Lameth  party,  followed  by  several 
other  persons,  made  their  appearance  at  the  Palais  Royal  One  of  the 
three  men  just  mentioned,  called  Feydel,  had  been  ^arde  du  corps  of 
Monaieur,  the  King's  brother,  but  he  was  then  employed  in  compiling  the 
*  Journal  de  Paris/  The  other,  called  Pare,  was  head  clerk  of  the  famous 
Banton,  and  became  afterwards  Minister  of  the  Interior  under  the  Con- 
vention. The  third,  called  Giles  Clermont,  had  been  the  Prince  de  Conti's 
chef  d'ojjice*  These  three  men  mounted  upon  chairs,  and  after  having 
declared,  in  a  very  violent  harangue,  that  the  patriotic  deputies  were 
being  assassinated,  and  that  the  Count  de  Lameth  had  just  been  killed  by 
M.  de  Castries,  they  invited  the  crowd,  which  had  accmnuJated  from  all 
parts,  to  follow  them  and  execute  vengeance.  They  wer^  applauded,  and 
this  crowd,  composed  of  well-dressed  persons,  poured  forward  after  them 
towards  M.  de  Castries'  hotel,  which  they  ransacked  from  top  to  bottom. 
_M,  de  la  Fayette,  who  made  his  appearance  on  the  spot  with  a  battalion 

'  the  National  Guard,  allowed  tliem  to  proceed  without  making  the 
tlightest  attempt  to  hinder  them.  One  would  have  said  that  he  had 
not  come  with  a  view  of  checking  the  disorder,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  ravagers  might  uninterruptedly  pursue  their  operations, 

"  This  insurrection  w^as  truly  an  insurrection  of  the  imtr^eoisie  :  the 
L populace,  one  of  the  essential  elements  in  all  revolts,  undoubtedly  took 
(part  in  it,  but  not  the  principal  part ;  those  most  concerned  in  ransacking 

he  property  of  an  aristocrat,  were  prosperous  merchants,  lawyers,  and 

Iflnen  of  private  fortune ;  while  the  populace  attentively  looked  on  and 

I  thought  perhaps,  that  soon  perhaps,  their  houses  and  shops  might  meet 

Willi  similar  treatment.     Several  menibers  of  the  Assembly,  even  some 

among  the  most  moderate  on  the  left  tide,  said  that  a  judicial  in<|uiry 

lb 0 old  be  made  concerning  the  authora  of  the  pillage  of  the  H6tel  de 

(Castries.     Mirabeau  opposed  this  inquiry,  without  attempting  to  justify 
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the  action ;  be  pivteiidad  to  think  it  (|uite  naturBl. 
tbe  li^i  ^<te^  he  made  some  nreastic  replies  whkli  met  with  i 
ayytoitft  go  the  kit  md»,  and  be  tuoeeeded  in  preTentliig  the  mtfmj; 
the  Court  §di  iiid]|naiit  at  his  conduct  in  this   inatsiiee;,  aEiid  wmatf 
lepfMched  him  6riU     He  antwieied  them  in  a  document  whidi  itSl  i 
§mMad  among  the  other  mateiialt*     In  thsi  docament  he 
one  fM'tifatkr  drettmstanoe  for  which  ho  could  give  no  aeeouat,  i 
be  never  spoke  even  to  me,  and  I  onlj  learned   it  a  long 
faia  death.     His  ooUeague,  Malouety  njafte^  in  the   pdnled 
of  fan  ipeecheaj  that  he  had  requeited  to  be  allowed  to  apeak  «i  lb 
anbieei  of  the  punishment  which  ahould  be  awafded  to  the  pJundscatf 
the  Hhtd  de  Castiiei  before  Miraheau  bad  naked  penniamon  to  da  a 
Tbey  met  on  the  ttep  of  the  Tribune,  and  Miiabeau  wfaiqmed  to  Mabmt 
^  Feanit  me  to  speak  fint  on  this  occasion*  I  ahaD  arriTe  at  the  mot 
coaduakHis  as  younelC  and  shall  be  more  ^Toorahly  baanL'     Msiiarl 
moved  away,  and  Miimbeau,  in  order  that  he  should  not  oompiemise  bis 
populantjt  began  by  dedaiming  against  the  aiistocratA  mod  agaioat  tb» 
anti-feTo]utioni«t«»  and  maintained  that  from  th^r  OTcrbeaiing  aatoBt 
tb^  were  the  authore  of  all  the  disorders  which  oeeuried*  stiO  he  wm  «d 
Ibe  point  of  concluding  in  a  dififerent  iifam^  but  hia  exordium  so  imtalol 
Ibe  deputies  on  the  rigbt  side,  that  they  addreaaed  him   In  the  iwat 
febcmuil  and  angry  language.     Then  ^firabeau  waa  no  loiter  masav 
of  !*"«— ^,  hta  impetuosity  carried  him  away,  and  be  •■■-w***!  op  ia  a 
vary  difimat  manner  from  hi£  lirst  idea,     Malouel  leproaclsed  him  xmt 
miidi  for  this  conducts     '  What  would  you  have  wiabed  me  to  dof 
icpfod  he,  *  I  could  not  agree  to  vote  with  men  who  would  have  desiied  t» 
Maaannale  nve.'     I  think  that  Mirabeau's  behaTiour  on   Ihif  oeciMa 
may  also  be  attributed  to  the  vexation  which  he  ielt  in  couaeqiKiKO  «f  tlit 
diacoverr  which  he  had  made  eonoeming  M.  Bergaaaew     Howow  ilit 
may  be,  Minbeau*$  advice  could  be  of  little  avul^  if  the  meaaitna  wUch 
wcfe  to  support  it  were  not  strictly  executed ;  he  thought  that  osio  of  the 
primary  objects  to  be  effected,  was  to  give  a  wholeaome  diieetioa  to 
public  opinion,  now  in  the  then  exdted  state  of  men'a  mtnda  thai  mm 
no  easy  matter* 

*«  One  of  the  preparatory  means  whidi  he  propoaed  for  carrymg  oat 
Ibia  end,  was  to  draw  the  nation's  attention  to  the  inooeaiateocy  cf  tbsir 
new  institutions,  and  to  the  principles  of  anarchy  which  marked  tbcir 
nature,  and  which  would  quite  prevent  them  fran  bang  bwnmlil  inlt 
play.  AU  men  of  leflection  perceived  the  evils  of  theae  new  iiiilitmi— ; 
even  thooe  who  were  the  authors  of  them  could  not  ^aguiae  finom  tbam- 
advea  that  the  working  of  these  institutions  ^ve  a  deatb-wound  to  their 
piasuroptuous  theories.  According  to  Miraheau,  it  waa  raamtial  la  use 
aome  address  in  inducing  m^i  to  sacrifice  a  little  of  their  misesir  /ryv» 
to  retrace  their  steps,  to  modify  some  of  the  constitutional  meaauiea,  to  dii> 
4ngiga  the  new  system  of  administration  from  all  the  useless  wheel-' 
which  oneumbers  its  motion,  to  give  the  royal  power,  in  short.  Its  j 
of  action*  If  the  Assembly  would  not  during  a 
effect  theie  changes,  the  electors  must  be  penuaikd  to  eonftr  «a 


the  next  legishitora  the  constituent  power,  or,  at  least,  the  iefil(yin 
but  in  order  to  render  the  new  Assembly  more  prudent  than  tte 
V  it  would  be  neeenaiy  to  eaim  the  electors'  minds,  and  direct  tham 
a  manner  that  tbeir  dioiee  would  Call  upon  men  devoted  la 


mooaiehy.' 
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MISS  SINCLAIR'S  **  BEATRICE/* 

OuB  authoress  enjoys  such  a  wide  and  well-desired  reputation  for  ber 
literary  abilitv,  that  nothing  caa  leave  her  pen  but  nmst  command  as 
early  an  attention  as  can  possibly  be  bestowed  upon  it.  We  have  pur- 
sued the  stories  of  Miss  Sinclair,  when  she  has  led  us  **  from  grave  to 
gay,  from  lively  to  "  (severe,  we  will  not  say, — for  she  is  too  gentle* 
minded  a  woman  lo  tend  a  crop  which  is  so  easily  cultivated^  namely^ 
the  ill-natured  and  the  sarcastic)  but  we  have  never  read  anything  from 
her  hand  with  more  serious  feelings  than  •*  Beatrice/* 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  speak  of  this  work  as  a  romance.  But,  for 
a  moment,  before  we  do  so.  let  us  take  Miss  Sinclair  to  task  that  she 
has  chosen  for  the  nrotto  on  her  title-page,  three  lines  from  Anatey's 
(undeservedly)  forgotten  "  Bath  Guide,"  which,  however  well  they  may 
"ndicate  the  incidents  she  has  to  describe,  might  go  far,  with  those  who 
'do  not  know  the  conscientiousness  of  our  authoress,  to  throw  cold  water 
on  the  purpose  she  has  had  in  view.     She  copies  from  Anstey  : 

"  If  Rotliun  must  write^  they  had  better  cumpcwo 
Their  Htaries  tu<i  marvellom  altmist  for  prose  i 
Add  Aome  iuddeitts,  too,  whicli  are  siraogo  above  mcaaurt*,*^ 

Now,  the  incidents  in  this  novel  are  marvelloui^,  and  the  incidents  are 

i  strange,  although  not  *^  above  measure  ;"  but,  as  we  lake  it — ^ihe 

intent  and  value  of  the  book  are  to  be  found  in  its  realities.     In 

^  this    novel   we    find    an    admirably    constructed   plot,    with   characters 

'  almost  out  of  number,  drawn  with  masterly  skill.     What  can  be  better 

►  than  the  characters  of  Sir  Evan  M*Alpine  and  Lady  Edith,  of  Beatrice, 

of  Donald  Carre,  of  Bessie  M" Ronald,  and  even  of  Mr.  Clinton  ?     And 

Lord  Eaglescairn,  Father  Eustace,  and  **  the  Jesuitess/'  Mrs.  Lorraine, 

,  are  not  a  little  impressive.     Anybody  might  read  this  story  of  "  Bea- 

[  trice  *'  (without  taking  heed  of  the  serious  moral  intended  to  be  con* 

yeyed)  with  the  most  absorbing  interest.     It  is  by  far  the  best  work> 

considered  as  a  Gction,  that  Miss  Sinclair  has  yet  produced. 

But  what  will — and  most  deservedly — draw  attention  to  *'  Beatrice," 
I  our  Protestant  blood  being  aroused,  and  our  Protestant  brains  being 
enlightened  as  to  the  designs  of  the  Romish  Church,  is  the  solemn 
purpose  which  these  three  volumes  are  designed,  and,  we  believe,  des- 
tined to  serve.  We  have  no  acquaintance  with  Miss  Sinclair,  but  we 
have  enjoyed  a  long  and  most  pleasing  intimacy  with  her  writiugs,  and 
we  know  that  what  she  tells  ua  of  her  own  knowledge  is  not  to  be  dis- 
believed. We  shall  say  a  word  or  two,  presently,  as  to  one  or  two 
flhort-eomtngs  of  Miss  Sinclair,  who  says  : 

"  The  object  of  this  narrative  is  to  portray,  for  the  consideration  of 
^oung  girls,  now  first  emerging  into  society,  the  enlightened  happiness 
derived  from  the  religion  of  England,  fonnued  on  the  Bible,  contrasted 
with  the  misery  arisiug  from  the  superstition  of  Italy,  founded  on  the 
Breviary  ;  and,  io  exemplifying  both  from  the  best  authorities,  it  has 
been  done  by  the  most  careful  and  most  laborious  reference  to  the 
standard  authors  of  the  English  church  and  of  the  Popish  persua- 
sion." 

Nothing  can  be  better  or  more  timely  than  the  pursuance  of  this 
pbject>  and  nothing  could  more  effectually  have  hit  its  aim  (and   the 
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taifd  has  been  pretty  sererelj  touched)  if  Mbt  Snclair  bad  wingfd  Ikt 
mmm  with  a  fpsther  drawn  from  our  own  PkntevtaDt  wing*. 

We  know  and  feel  her  sinoerity  when  she  aays  : — **  If  an  India-nMcr 
quill  coold  be  inscribed  to  rub  out  every  word  that  should  not  be 
written,  the  author  would  be  particolarly  happy  to  obtain  the  advantage 
cf  it  on  thb  occama,  as  she  nerer  ^t  more  deeply  responsible  fiir 
the  use  she  makes  of  her  own  pen,  thoqgh,  during  many  loog  jtu%  M 
has  been  her  daily  ferrent  prayer  that,  whatever  she  writes  amiai^  how- 
ever good  the  intention,  may  be  at  once  and  for  ever  foigottenJ* 

Miss  ^fi^l**''  seldom  writes  amiss ;  but  in  this  instance  she  has  sot 
pursued  her  subject  far  enough.  She  needs  not  to  be  told, — although 
it  maybe  well  to  remind  her — in  order  that  she  may  give  os  a  seqod  Is 
her  (perhaps)  too  captivating  **  Beatricey**  that  sects^  emnloos  of  power, 
or  come  recently  into  possession  of  it,  are  eageriy  ambitions  oi  qMritoal 
dominion  over  the  Uhy.  This  is  not  particular  to  RcMnan  Catholie% 
CMT  to  that  portion  of  them  who  are  caUed  Jesuits,  althoogfa  they  tn 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  compass  their  own  ends.  The  Puritan,  mr 
mortaliipd  by  Ben  Jonson,  under  the  name  of  *'  Zeal-of-tbe-Land  Bn^t* 
was  but  a  type  of  these ;  and  when  Milton  vrrote, 

««  New  Prabyter  U  iNit  oM  priot  writ  base,'* 

and  showed  in  description,  what  Jonson  had  shown  in  tbe  drama,  hov 
these  wretdies  wormed  themselves  into  ftmilies,  and  nded  ererythisg 
spiritual  and  temporal  in  the  household,  it  was  semi  that,  however 
despicable  these  creatures  were,  tbe  Church  of  England  had  been  sadly 
at  fault. 

And  this  is  the  ease  now.  It  is  of  no  use  to  conceal  it.  It  b  all 
very  well  to  talk  of  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace — or  of  Pkxitestantisai 
when  we  know  not  what  it  means.  It  majf  be  well,  at  least  for  those 
who  do  not  wbh  us  to  know.  Tbe  scandalous  divisions  of  our  Chnrdi^ 
which  some  of  our  own  bishops  have  widened^  while  none  of  the  rest 
will  take  a  Curtius  leap  to  close  one  of  them,  forbid  us  to  hope  aoy- 
thing — for  the  present  at  least — but  a  constantly  increasbg  number 
of  perverts  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  a  flock  of  Dissenters,  encon* 
raged  to  believe  what  they  like,  from  the  Protestant  establishment 

Let  Miss  Sinclair  apply  herself  to  this  view  of  the  vital  question,  and 
she  may  do  still  more  good  than  ber  present  work  can  effect  **  Pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure  I " 


MRS.  TROLLOPES  "  UNCLE  WALTER." 

On  several  occasions  it  has  been  our  grateful  office  to  bestow  lugh 
and  deserved  praise  on  new  novels  as  they  successively  proceeded  frMn 
the  vigorous  hand  of  Mrs.  Trollope.  Into  these  performances  our  dis- 
tinguished authoress  had  apparently  put  her  whole  heart,  contributing  at 
the  same  time  all  the  powers  of  her  clear  and  caustic  intellect  But  of 
late  we  have  seen,  with  no  small  regret — not  that  her  abilities  are  depart- 
ing from  her,  not  that  her  invention  is  on  the  wane — but  that  she  will 
not  give  herself  the  time,  or  undergo  the  requisite  labour  to  present  her 
readers  with  what  she  is  still  so  competent  to  produce,  an  excellent 
work. 

Dr.  Harrington,  a  dignitary  of  the  EsUblished  Church,  and  Lady 
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Augusta,  his  wife,  are  exceedingly  anxious  that  their  daaghter  Kate 
ahould  make  such  a  fnatch  as  the  world  must  pronounce  to  be  irre- 
proachable, and  Lady  Auguata  has  already  taken  counsel  with  her 
friend,  old  Lady  de  Paddington,  touching^  the  njatrimonial  desirableness 
of  a  grand-nephew  of  the  latter,  Lord  Goldstable,  an  unsophisticated 
booby,  who  ha5,  however,  just  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  an  estate 
of  80,000/.  a-ycar.  This  "  Innocent  Lambskin  ^  is  to  be  introduced  to 
the  girl  designed  for  him,  at  an  approaching  ball,  to  be  given  by  the 
Doctor  and  hia  lady*  Pending  the  *'  coming  off "  of  this  brilliant 
affair,  **  Uncle  Walter,'*  an  elder  brother  of  the  Doctor,  returns  to  Eng- 
land, after  an  absence  of  many  years'  duration  from  hi.*?  own  country. 
He  takes  up  his  residence  with  his  relatives,  and  speedily  becomes 
attached  lo  his  niece  Kate. 

On  the  evening  of  the  ball,  Lord  Goldstable,  prompted  by  his  aunt, 
and  somewhat  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  girl,  abruptly  makes  her  an 
offer  of  his  hand,  which  she  does  not  in  words  absolutely  decline, 
although  she  has  no  intention  of  accepting  the  booby,  having  given 
more  than  half  her  heart  to  Frank  Caldwell  —  a  young  officer  of  engi- 
neers, in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  and  a  barrister  during  the 
remainder.  Kate,  in  fact,  confused  and  astonished,  flies  away  from  his 
lordship,  who  la  made  to  believe  by  his  aunt  that  such  a  Parthian  pro- 
ceeding is  nothing  less  than  shooting  an  arrow  of  acceptance  at  him. 

This  intimation,  however,  is  a  source  of  considerable  perplexity  to  the 
vouDg  simpleton,  an  hour  or  two  afterwards^  since,  in  the  meantime, 
he  baa  been  fascinated  by  the  attractions  of  a  young  and  wily  widow,  of 
doubtful  repntation,  Mrs.  Fitzjames  by  name,  who  claims  him  as  the 
un remembering  friend  of  her  infancy,  invites  him  to  her  house,  and 
forthwith  proceeds  to  play,  with  some  chance  of  success,  fox  to  hia 
goose, 

'*  Uncle  Walter  '*  has  now  some  work  cut  out  for  him,  which  he 
enters  upon  with  his  usual  vigour.  He  has  to  satisfy  the  young  lord*9 
mind  that  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  will  not  be  brought  against 
him  by  the  parents  of  Kate,  and  he  has  to  console  the  girl  under  the 
distress  of  supposing  that  her  lover,  Frank  Caldwell,  is  a  confirmed 
gambler. 

Poetical  justice  is  at  length  dealt  out.  It  is  discovered  that  Frank 
has  a  twin-brother  addicted  to  play,  whose  extraordinary  likeness  lo  the 
other  had  deceived  LIncle  Walter ;  and  at  a  critical  moment,  a  certain 
Captain  Fowler,  making  himself  a  **  deus  "  (or  rather  a  diabolus)  *'  ex 
machina,*'  is  protruded  upon  the  scene,  and  claims,  or,  more  correctly  to 
speak,  proclaims  Mrs.  Fitzjames  to  be  his  wife.  The  lady  flies,  the 
captain  is  walked  off  on  a  charge  of  forgery — Lord  Goldstable  is  pre- 
served, and  the  young  people  are  made  happy,  receiving  for  their  joint 
bene6t  the  immense  fortune  of  **  Uncle  Walter." 

Now,  there  really  is  not  sufficient  plot  in  this  novel  for  three  volumes* 
Read  we  suppose  we  ought,  and  we  dare  say  we  shall,  whatever  Mrs. 
Trollope  chooses  to  cast  into  our  hands;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
"Uncle  Waiter"  is  by  no  means  such  a  production  as  Mrs,  Trollope 
might,  with  a  little  more  care,  have  written.  Dr.  Harrington  and  his 
lady  ure  drawn  with  little  force ;  Uncle  Walter  has  not  been  seriously 
studied,  for  he  is  too  simple  at  one  moment^  and  too  sagacious  at  another, 
and  Kale  and  her  lover  are  little  better  than  nobodies.  Mrs.  Fitz- 
james is  the  best' depicted  character  ;  but  such  persons  are  easily  drawn, 
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and  tbeir  name  in  fiction  is  legion.  Mm.  Trollope  must  positiTelj  do 
better  next  time.  **  To  have  done^  is  to  bang  quite  oat  of  ^uhioi,'* 
says  Sbakspeare.  Oblivion  will  in  time  enshroud  even  great  pan 
doings ;  but  to  be  reminded  of  past  excellence  by  present  mediocritj  ii, 
perhaps,  something  worse  than  oblivion. 


REMAINS  OF  PAGAN  SAXONDOM* 

Two  numbers  of  this  work  have  appeared,  containing  coloured  aignr- 
ings  of  objects  discovered  in  England,  and  belonging  to  the  period  pre- 
vious to  the  Conversion  of  the  Saxons.     The  glass  Tase  found  at  Reculver 
vnll  excite  the  astonishment  of  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  progretg, 
made  by  our  pagan  ancestors  in  the  beautiful  art  of  glass-nudung ;  while 
the  beautiful  large  fibula  found  in  a  tumulus  at  Abingdon,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  furnishes  an  example 
of  goldsmith's  work  of  those  early  days,  which  may  vie  with  some  of  the 
most  elegant  specimens  of  art  in  modem  times.     The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  jewelled  ornaments  found  in  a  barrow  on  Roundway  Down,  near 
Devizes,  given  in  foe-simile  in  the  first  plate,  together  with  a  gold  buckle 
Bet  with  a  large  slab  of  precious  garnet,  found  at  Ix worth  in  Suffolk 
The  vase,  also  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  one  of  thoee 
objects  which  gave  rise  to  that  extraordinary  dissertation  by  Sir  Thomai 
Brown  entitled  Hydriotaphia. 

*  Remains  of  Pagan  Saxondom  ;  principally  from  Tumuli  in  England.    Drava 
from  the  originals.    Described  and  Illustrated  by  John  Yonge  Akerman.    4to. 


In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  an  article  in  our  last  Number,  entitled, 
*^  Reminiscences  of  a  Man  of  the  World,"  we  unwittingly  related  an  anec- 
dote in  which  the  names  of  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Combermere,  and  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  are  introduced. 

We  have  now  the  highest  and  best  authority  for  contradicting  the 
whole  story,  to  which,  as  it  is  totally  devoid  of  foundation,  we  regret 
having  given  circulation. 
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DANIEL    WEBSTER. 

WITH    A   PORTRAIT. 

Ethnologists  are  beginning  to  speculate  on  the  chazacter  of  tbr  pLy- 
aical  change,  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  underg-jes  when  mr^linu^ 
to  America.  The  fact  of  the  change  is  undeniable.  The  rervimrle 
aspect  of  the  accompanying  portrait  stron^y  suggests  it.  TLer*  Is  intel- 
lect, there  is  eneigy  in  those  features;  but  the  face  b  irclie-ily  mi- 
English.  Yet  they  are  the  features  of  a  genuine  desceiA^Li  -A  it^ 
Anglo-Saxon  stock.  Daniel  Webster's  ancestors,  £>r  a  iew  gciikefaDicj 
preceding  him,  lived  and  died  in  America;  but  rery  mary  arteR-:r  K^- 
iBtions  of  them  were  English  in  residence  as  well  as  in  raje.  Ylk  zhzZj 
emigrated  in  1636.  They  were  among  the  Pilgrim  FaiLen  :c  Xev 
England :  and  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  had  the  h :  &:c7  :-f  £rr=:c 
America  the  great  statesman  and  orator,  whose  recent  death  sb;  Ss  Zfi'r 
deploring. 

Daniel  Webster  was  bom  on  the  ISth  day  cf  Jan::arT,  1752.  Hii 
bther  had  served  in  the  War  of  IndepeRd£*iee.  and  wu  tl-:  :-rirT  'A  i. 
small  holding  of  land,  in  what  was  then  the  wiliem-esj  n-r^r  \ik  i.-sz»> 
waters  of  the  Herrimac  river.  The  old  man,  in  «p:te  :f  tbt  ii=>r:;ltJ£S 
caused  both  by  the  narrowness  of  his  means,  wzA  tbe  ■xj::2=»»  :f  hfj  i^- 
tlement  from  the  towns  of  the  province,  gave  his  sec  th*  hirizr.^iSrA  x 
a  regular  education,  first  at  Exeter  AcaiiexLv,  2zA  aft^rrsrii  ar  I^ir:* 
mouth  Coll^.  IHuuel  Webster  afterwaris  hsxMHji  a  r;:ii=ct  :f  'ji-r. 
and  in  March,  1805,  was  admitted  to  practire. 

It  was  slowly  that  the  more  brilliant  qualhks  :f  hii  zizfi  5eTr>ce£ 
themselves.     His  childhood  gave  little  pr:-ciiae  :f  rri«trj:r  iJiZsijin  :  li.-r 
did  he  in  early  youth  show  many  signs  cf  the  ar-v=i*aa  ii  Z'urv'^^.i'  r. 
the  fertility  of  imagination,  and  the  ready  cr»?r   /.  eixraaLi!!-  v -.i--. 
afterwards  distinguished  him.     But  be.  fz-ini  £rR  ::  lu'.  -^a  j^  «-»rja.:'- 
for  the  more  valuable  qualities  of  indomitah-ie  re*:l-:::!i  tzii  =firri*-'r 
mdustry.     As  Cecil  said  of  Sir  Waltitr  E&jti^,  "  V.I^.ti  ii^  r..rijf :   -»r 
could  toil  terribly ;  **   and  herein  lay  the  ^i*  se^e-    .:   i-:   ?  j:-r-- 
Classical  learning  was  a  labour  of  love  irth  W*vs-.Tr  L-.  i-i  j   . -"-.  s--: 
he  never  abandoned  it  either  in  his  Tr.ar'':oi  :t  :li  lz*.     zzr  ▼«..  i^/ 
passionately  fond  of  modern  liteiatiire  ;  ani  rW  ::  rj  r.c-^c-^-.ri/^ 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic  equalled  him  in  ZiZLllli^.j  -r'':,  -_:-»^  .:  •  ...- 
great  masters  of  our  language;  with  Shikjr-iaje,  HI'-.c.  ui.:  Ir;- 1*- 
Thtre  are  some  remariks  of  his  on  the  cna-rtisal  -nLjt   .c  ■.-!.».- jr-  i.- : 
literary  studies  to  a  statesman,  which  -arell  ieKrr*  rLi.--i.t.-  -.  vr-.    ■.- 
account  of  their  general  justice  and  Ua-:v,  tii  :»sS2.-«it  iLtJ  -.-.--.  vl» 
so  fully  exemplified  by  the  man  who  ^.tter-sii  ti.»^'-     *-*-«7   **---'  ■'   -'' 
Webster's  funeral  oration  over  Je5er*.:r.  ai..i  Ais^':\       r:-   ir- -•  .  -. 
much  of  the  success  of  these  statesiLen  to  the  >ir>e£*'-i-  iri..  -Ji   v  -.  ^v- 
their  minds  had  received  from  classical  ssz^i  '1'^.rssj  r.-i-rei:  i^.-:   ;r.- 
ceeds  to  observe  that 

'^Litenture  sometimet,  aatf  yrrttt^ask  ^j  ::  s.-^-^  rA-Jts^r  \  iif^i'i.  '.7  viva^-- 
iog  to  bang  loosely  on  the  dbancier,  like  ^voetlli^  i.-rvr:,  ..-  *rx%rb'.4*s.i>i.  -. '  1. 
part,  but  an  ill- adjusted  appendage  ;  or  Vr  tertr.ii.^  v,  -.'r*r^-(b^  »-^^  '^^-i^  '  <•  '*  • 
by  iu  unsightly  Imlk,  like  the  prodocttOM  <d  b*d  uet:«  i::L   iT-^r^irrA--*-    v  u*-^ 
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DANIEL    WEBSTER. 

WITH    A    PORTRAIT, 

Ethnolooibts  are  beginning  to  speculate  on  the  character  of  the  phy- 
sical change^  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  undergoes  when  transplanted 
to  America-  The  fact  of  the  change  is  undeniable.  The  remarkable 
aspect  of  the  aceompanying  portrait  strongly  BUggests  it.  There  is  intel- 
lect, there  is  energy  in  those  features ;  but  the  face  is  decidedly  un- 
English.  Yet  they  are  the  features  of  a  genuine  descendant  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  stock.  Daniel  Webster's  ancestors,  for  a  few  generations 
preceding  him,  lived  and  died  in  America;  but  very  many  anterior  gene- 
rations of  them  were  Enghsh  in  residence  as  well  as  in  race.  The  family 
emigrated  in  1636,  They  were  among  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New 
England:  and  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  had  the  honour  of  giving 
America  the  great  statesman  and  orator,  whose  recent  death  she  is  now 
deploring. 

Daniel  Webster  was  bora  on  the  18th  day  of  January,  1782.  His 
father  had  served  m  the  War  of  Independence^,  and  was  the  owner  of  a 
small  holding  of  land,  in  what  was  then  the  wilderness  near  the  head* 
waters  of  the  Merrimac  river.  The  old  man,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
caated  both  by  the  narrowness  of  his  means,  and  the  distance  of  his  set- 
tlement from  the  towns  of  the  province,  gave  his  son  the  advantages  of 
a  regular  education,  first  at  Exeter  Academy,  and  afterwards  at  Dart- 
mouth College.  Daniel  Webster  afterwards  became  a  student  of  law, 
and  in  March,  1805,  was  admitted  to  practice. 

It  was  slowly  that  the  more  brilliant  qualities  of  his  mind  developed 
thomselves.  His  childhood  gave  little  promise  of  suprior  abilities  ;  nor 
did  he  in  early  youth  show  many  signs  of  the  acuteness  in  perception, 
the  fertility  of  imagination,  and  the  ready  grace  of  expression,  which 
afterwards  di»tijiguished  him.  But  he,  from  first  to  last,  was  remarkable 
for  the  more  valuable  qualities  of  indomitable  resolution  and  tmHaggiiig 
industry.  As  Cecil  said  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  **  When  he  studied  he 
could  toil  terribly  ;  '*  and  herein  lay  the  true  secret  of  his  success. 
Classical  learning  was  a  labour  of  love  w^ith  Webster  in  his  youth,  and 
he  never  abandoned  it  either  in  his  manhood  or  old  age.  He  was  also 
passionately  fond  of  modem  literature  ;  and  few  of  his  contemporaries  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic  etjualled  him  in  familiarity  with  three  of  the 
great  masters  of  our  language;  with  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Dryden, 
There  are  some  remarks  of  his  on  the  practical  value  of  classical  and 
literary  studies  to  a  statesman,  w^hich  well  deserve  quotation,  both  on 
account  of  their  general  justice  and  beauty,  and  because  their  truth  was 
BO  fully  exemplified  by  the  man  who  uttered  them.  They  occur  in  Mr. 
Websters  funeral  oration  over  Jefferson  and  Adan^is.  He  attributes 
much  of  the  success  of  these  statesmen  to  the  beneficial  training  which 
their  minds  had  received  from  classical  and  literary  studies;  and  pro- 
ceeds to  observe  that 

^*  Literature  8omc!timi!»,  and  tiretenkion  to  it  much  oftener^  disgusts^  by  appeur- 
ing  to  bang  luoseJy  on  the  chArmcter,  likt  »otuetbing  forei^u  or  exirHueous^  not ;% 
p*rt,  but  an  ill*adjust«d  Appendage  ;  or  by  s^emiug  to  ovt^rlrmd  and  weigh  it  dowik 
by  its  uniightty  bulk,  like  the  productions  of  bibd  taUe  in  nrchituctun*,  whcr« 
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there  it  mieiy  and  cumbrcms  omAiiient^  without  ftUeo^ili  or  mtM^tf  wi  i 
This  has  expoied  leftr&inf ,  and  espedallf  cl— ricai  leAming^  to  rtyra— fc 
hare  seen  that  it  might  exist  wtihont  mental  snpenority,  wiibost  vigoar,  ^tiuvt 
good  taste,  and  without  utility.  But  in  such  cases  daasical  l^mmmg  hmm  nuif  »it 
inspired  natund  talent ;  or,  at  most,  it  has  but  made  oiigiiuil  feebleaati  of  wMttKt, 
and  natural  bluntness  of  perception,  aomethiiif  more  noiwfiiwuTSU  Jhm  ^Ofllii^ 
after  all^  if  it  be  a  queation^  is,  whether  litefature,  madmnt  m»  wM  mm  wwidlfiHy  ^sv 
not  assist  a  good  undersunding.  improve  natural  good  taste,  add  polished  armoo^ 
10  native  strength,  and  render  iu  possessor  not  ohIy  more  capable  of  Aeimaf 
private  happiness  from  oontemplation  and  reflection,  hni  more  aooonpliabed  ski 
for  action  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  especially  for  public  actioti,  Tboae  m%am 
memories  we  now  faoaour  were  l^rned  men  ;  but  their  leamiikg^  wms  kept  ia  in 
proper  place,  and  made  subservient  to  the  uses  and  objects  of  tifet  They  vi** 
scholars,  not  common  nor  superficial,  but  their  scholanhip  was  ao  an  ke^w  wiA 
thdr  character,  so  blended  and  inwrought,  that  careless  <»ljeun>ta,  or  bed  je^fSb 
not  teeing  an  ostentatious  display  of  it,  might  infer  that  it  did  not  enat,  loiM- 
ting)  or  not  knowing,  that  classicid  learnings  in  men  who  act  in  cooqiinMHtt  pufti 
stations,  perform  duties  which  exerciae  the  faculty  of  writing,  or  addrem  popehr, 
deliberative,  or  Judicial  bodies^  is  often  felt  where  it  is  little  seen,  and  iomilftM0 
felt  more  effectually  because  it  is  not  teen  at  alL*' 

Mr,  Webster  practised  as  an  advocate  in  New  Hampftbire  for  wnai 
years.  He  was  successful  in  obtaining  business  and  reputatloo ;  bm  • 
career  in  the  provincial  courts  of  that  state  was  not  very  lucmitve;  Uti 
in  1816,  he  lefl  New  Hampshire^  and  established  hu  residence  to  SoiUa. 
which  thenceforth  was  his  home.  His  prof^nonal  fame  and  m&m$ 
now  increased  rapidly ;  and  he  held  the  first  rank  both  in  the  Mwtm- 
chusets  courts,  and  iji  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Hut 
of  his  forensic  arguments  have  been  published,  and  have  attracted  milCB 
praise  for  the  subtlety  and  closeness  of  reasoning,  and  the  great  exieol 
of  legal  learning  which  they  display.  There  h  also  printed  in  the  Aine- 
riean  edition  of  his  speeches  his  address  to  the  jury  in  the  remarkaUt 
trial  of  the  Knapps  for  the  murder  of  Joseph  White,  in  Salem,  MaMadia- 
sets,  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  April,  1 830.  This  oration  it  l^ghIT 
lauded  by  American  critics  ;  but  it  is  far  too  declamatory  for  Englin 
taste  ;  especially  as  it  is  the  speech  of  a  counsel  for  the  proeeeutioo  on  i 
capital  charge.  It  contrasts  very  unfavourably  with  the  calm  and  lem* 
perate  tone  which  every  English  barnsrter  maintains  in  the  diadiaary  of 
auch  a  duty. 

But  it  is  as  a  statesman  that  Daniel  Webster  won  his  right  to  penn^ 
nent  celebrity.  He  took  his  seat  in  Congress  as  member  for  New  Hamp- 
shire in  May  1813,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death  in  this  auUiniiH 
he  was  proniinently  before  the  world  as  one  of  the  mightiest  wieldert  of 
the  great  Trans-Atlantic  democracy.  When  he  first  was  elected  to 
Congress,  war  was  raging  between  America  and  England,  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster at  once  attracted  attention  by  his  fervent  eloquence  in  urging  hii 
countrymen  to  attack  England  by  sea,  and  also  by  the  histoneal  know- 
ledfe  and  full  acquaintance  with  international  law,  which  he  displayed  to 
the  debates  respecting  the  communications  between  Amenca  and  Frmncei 
as  to  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  Probably  his  personal  advESita|^did 
much  to  ensure  his  success  as  an  orator*  His  figure  was  commandiitf ; 
his  countenance  was  remarkable  even  in  repose,  but  when  animated  oT 
the  excitement  of  debate,  it  *'  spake  no  less  audibly  than  his  words* 
His  gestures  were  vehement,  without  being  undignified ;  and  his  voiee 
was  unrivalled  in  power,  in  clearness,  and  in  modulated  variety  of 
tone.  He  also  had  the  good  sense  to  attend  more  to  costume  tlian  his 
countrymen  generally  do.     One  of  his  American  critics^  in  describtng 
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his  appearance  at  the  time  of  his  great  oratorical  contest  with  Colonel 
Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  very  truly,  though  somewhat  naively,  gays, 
*'  No  one  underatood  or  understands  better  than  Mr,  Webster  the  phifo- 
lophy  of  dress :  what  a  powerful  auxiliary  it  is  to  speech  and  manner 
when  harmonizing  with  them*  On  thia  occasion  he  appeared  in  a  blue 
coat  and  buff  vest, — the  Revolutionary  colours  of  buff  and  blue» — with 
a  white  cravat ;  a  costume  than  which  none  is  more  becoming  to  his 
face  and  expression.  This  courtly  particularity  of  dress  adds  no  tittle  to 
the  influence  of  his  manner  and  appearance/' 

Mr,  Webster,  throughout  his  long  political  career,  was  a  steady  sup- 
porter of  Whig  principles,  as  the  Americans  term  the  principles  which 
we  should  designate  as  Conservative,  It  is  greatly  to  his  credit,  and  to 
the  credit  of  his  countrymen  also,  that  enthusiastic  and  general  popu- 
larity was  accorded  to  him,  although  he  was  the  avowed  opponent 
of  the  democratic  party  in  many  of  its  most  favourite  schemes.  But  the 
men  of  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  were  proud  of  Daniel  Webster ; 
and  they  had  good  cause  to  be.  The  United  States^  also,  as  a  nation, 
owe  to  him  a  deep  and  enduring  debt  of  gratitude  for  preserving  them 
as  a  nation.  He  was  the  pre-eminent  champion  of  the  integrity  of  tlie 
Union,  at  the  time  when  there  was  imminent  peril  of  the  one  great  Com- 
monwealth being  disintegrated  into  a  mere  Amphictyony  of  loosely 
federated  states,  which  soon  would  have  become  jealous  rivals  and 
deadly  enemies  of  each  other.  It  was  in  1850  that  the  important  attempt 
was  made  by  South  Carolina,  aided  by  other  southern  and  some  of  the 
western  states,  to  establish  in  the  Senate  the  doctrine  of  nullification*  as 
it  was  termed :  that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine  that  any  single  State  which 
conceived  its  rights  to  be  invaded  by  any  act  or  resolution  of  the  central 
collective  authorities  of  the  Union,  was  at  liberty  to  treat  such  act  or 
resolution  as  a  nullity,  and,  if  necessary,  to  repel  by  force  any  attempt 
of  the  executive  power  to  enforce  it.  Manfully,  heroically,  and  victo- 
riously, did  Daniel  Webster  comt»at  this  deadly  heresy  ;  and  it  is  from 
the  TH'amings  and  exhortations  wliich  he  then  delivered,  that  his  fellow- 
citizens,  whether  New  Englanders,  Southerners,  Far  Westers,  Texians, 
or  Califomians,  have  learned  to  look  on  themselves  and  each  other  as  the 
children  of  one  great  country,  and  to  acknowledge  a  duty  of  affection  and 
obedience  to  that  country,  paramount  to  the  local  ties  by  which  they  are 
bound  to  any  particular  State, 

We  quote  the  celebrated  peroration  of  Mr.  Webster's  great  speech 
during  these  debates,  in  answer  to  Colonel  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  who 
waa  the  boldest,  and  (except  Calhoun)  the  ablest  champion  of  the  sup- 
posed rights  of  the  separate  States  in  opposition  to  the  Union, 

**  When  ray  eye»  shall  he  turned  to  heboid,  for  the  Uwt  time,  the  sun  in  the 
heAYcn,  may  I  not  lee  him  ihiniogon  the  broken  and  difthonourecl  fmgmenu  of  a 
onc«  gloriout  Union  I  on  StateA  duBevered,  discordant,  t^elligerent  I  on  a  land  rent 
with  civil  feud^,  or  drfinched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood  1  Let  their  \»^t  feeble 
mad  lingering  glance  rather  b*hold  the  ^orgenut  enai|,^n  of  the  Republic,  now 
known  and  honoured  tlirougbout  ih«  earthy  sttll  full  higli  advanced,  tt»  armi  and 
trophies  streaming  in  their  ori|^inal  liuitrc^,  and  not  a  stripe  eraaed  nor  polluted, 
not  a  ain,yrle  ttar  obscured.,  beanng  for  its  motto  no  such  mtaerabte  intent^torj 
as,  *  WhftC  is  all  this  worth  ?'  nor  those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  *  Liberty 
fine,  and  anion  afterwards/  but  ever)'where,  spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living 
light^  biaaung  on  all  its  ample  falds,  a*  they  float  over  tbe  sea  and  over  the  land, 
and  in  every  wind  tuider  tbe  whole  heavens,  that  other  ivenliment,  dear  td  every 
Americmo  he&rt,  '  Liberty  and  Union^  now  and  foreverj  one  and  insepamble  ! '  ** 

It  IB  a  Batiafaction  to  refieet  that  the  prayer  thus  fervently  expreiaed, 
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was  fully  granted :  and  that  when  the  eyes  of  "  the  aid  man  eloqu 

looked  their  last  upon  their  country,  they  saw  a  nation  not  only  enjoy 
unimpaired  freedom,  and  rapidly  increasing  power,  but  knit  tngcthfrl 
invincible  integrity  by  the  reverent  love  of  union  and  by  the  Catholicity 
of  American  patriot] Bni. 

Mr,  Webater's  celebrity  in  England  was  greatly  extended  by  the  iro- 
portant  part,  which  he  took  in  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  bov^^-^ 
between  the  States  and  the  British  dominions.  The  moderation  a 
ness,  which  he  displayed  in  these  intricate  and  often  jealous  discu^^'^^s 
contrasted  most  favourably  with  the  violence  of  Cass  and  Allen  and  other 
leading  men  in  America,  We  gladly  dwell  on  the  recollection  of  thii 
most  honourable  part  of  Mr,  Webster's  career,  and  unwillingly  advert 
to  the  somewhat  hasty  and  splenetic  disposition  which  wai  ilK'irn 
by  him  during  the  present  year,  respecting  the  Nova  Scotia  fisheries  aaj 
the  Lobos  Idlands.  Probably  it  is  only  just  to  Impute  the  altet^  dka- 
racter  of  these  last  passages  of  his  public  life  to  the  effects  of  illn«ii 
on  an  aged  mind  in  an  aged  frame.  Let  us  judge  of  Daniel  \Veb«ef*i 
feelings  towards  England,  by  the  words  pronounced  by  him  when  unqiwk 
tionably  there  existed  the  Mens  sana  in  corpore  eajw.  We  allu^  If 
Iiis  speech  at  one  of  our  agricultural  meetings,  during  his  visit  to  Enj^bmi 
a  few  years  ago.  He  had  not  come  in  any  public  capacity,  and  he  Ikis 
described  the  motives  for  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

^^  1 2UD  on  American.     I  was  lH>m  on  that  ^reat  ooudnent,  and  t  ^un  ncd^S^d  y 
tlie  fortunes  of  my  coiintryy  for  w*?al  or  for  wu«e.     There  is  no  other  rv^i 
l»iirth  which  I  can  call  my  cuLiniry.     But  I  kiiuw.  and  I  am  proud  to  Vu 
blcMKl  flows  in  these  veitiii. 

*^*  I  am  happy  to  suuid  here  today,  and  to  remember^  that  althuu^li  %n\  iui^  ^ 
for  ■«sveral  gent^mtioris,  lie  buried  beneath  the  soil  of  the  western  r  -  •  -        - 
hai  been  a  time  when  my  ancestors  and  your  ancestors  toiled  in  r 

rillagtMt  ctdlivated  adjarent  tiddH,  and  worked  iogetiit*r    to   Imi     : ,  ^ 

Btructure  of  civil  |>olity  which  has  made  Enf^land  what  Knglaud  ia, 

*''  When.  I  was  about  to  embark,  $ome  friends  a$ke<l  me  ikvhat   I  iraa  le^ 
England  for?     To  l*e  sure,  gentlemen,  1  came  for  no  rtbjeci  of  bujiiufSM,  nufJL 
private  ;  but  I  told  them  I  waa  comtn]^  to  see  the  elder  hrauch  of  the  fatniJv 
told  them  I  vraa  ooming  to  see  my  distant  relations,  my  kiUi  nud  kiti  of  tJiil 
Saxon  race. 

^'  With  regard  to  whatik>eyer  xt  important  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  U*  1 
perity,  the  progress  of  knowledge  aud  of  just  opinions,  the  dllfuaioTi  o€  t^*  mtp^ 
light  of  Christianity,  I  kuow  uothiuj{  mure  imporunt  to  tbe»e  heat  into^li  d 
humanity,  aud  the  cause  of  geueriil  peace,  amity,  and  ci>ncord,  thaci  dbr  f^ 
feoUng  subsisting  between  the  Eiifrhshmen  on  this  aide  of  the  AtlAHsic  a^iW 
deaoenda&ts  of  EnglUhmeu  on  the  otlier. 

*'  Some  little  douds  have  overhung  our  borieon.  I  truat  they  will  m 
aaray.  I  am  sure  that  the  age  we  live  in  does  not  expect  that  Kcigh&iul  aa4  i 
are  to  have  controversies  carried  to  the  extreme  upon  any  oocmcml  not  q(\ 
importance  to  national  interests  aud  honour, 

^^  Vre  live  in  an  age  when  nations  as  well  as  individtials  ure  suhjn:t  la  a  i 
retponiiibtlity.  Neither  government  nor  people,  thank  God  for  it,  can  ntmi 
with  the  gt*ii(»ra)  sense  of  the  dvitixed  world  ;  and  1  aui  «itre  tltat  the  dn 
world  would  hold  yuur  country  aud  my  country  to  a  very  striot  ar^cvjuui.  Ul  n 
€iui  very  plain  aud  appareut  reason,  deeply  aifectiug  the  independeiic^  aail  { 
hiittv^hiA  of  the  nation,  any  eo£itraven»y  l^etweea  them  ahuyld  \xM.ve  oLh«r  I 
amicable  issue.** 

It  would  be  unjust  to  close  even  thii  brief  and  imperfect  Mi 
Daniel  Webster  without  adding  that  he  was  exemplary  in  all  the 
tiona  of  private  lift%  and  that  he  was  an  earnest  Christian  In  a.>rlf| 
^«dl  as  in  faith. 
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THE    TOMB    OF    GLORY, 

**  Virtu  tis  fortutift  oomes,'* 

Hark  to  the  solemn  toll — the  muffled  drum  ! 
Bearing  the  *'  mighty  dead/'  behold  they  come  I 
A  nation  comeB  ! — for  all  that  lotifi^  array 
Bui  trpreitents  a  nalion's  grief  to-day. 
Its  my  Had  sonb  unite  in  silent  prayer — 
In  spirit,  if  not  presence,  all  are  there  1 
Unsullied  laurels  grace  the  warrior's  bier. 
And  triumph's  smile  illumines  sorrow's  tear. 
Though  for  a  season  deep  regret  may  reign, 
And  solemn  silence  shrouds  yon  sable  train — 
Though  for  a  moment  glory  sits  in  gloom, 
Immortal  radiance  hovers  o*er  the  tomb  I 


Greatest  of  modern  Britons  I— thou  whose  name 
Shall  henceforth  be  synonymous  with  Fame — 
The  second  Arthur  of  our  niatchle^s  isle — 
On  whom  Hid  virtue,  vatour,  ftjrtnne,  smile — 
Whom  pride  is  proud  to  honour— and  whom  state 
Owns,  in  thy  simple  grandeur,  truly  great — 
Soon  to  thy  name  the  sculptured  tomb  shall  rise, 
And  Art's  high  efforts  tell  where  Glorv  Hea, 
The  graver  s  chisel,  and  the  poet's  lays. 
For  thee  shall  consecrate  a  nation's  praise. 
Yet  oh  I  how  feeble  ev'n  the  loftiest  art 
To  paint  the  feelings  of  a  nation's  heart. 
That  mijrhty  heart,  to  which  in  true  response. 
Thine  echoed  once  I — alas,  that  sad  word  once  ! 
Ah  I  vain  is  all  the  incense  they  can  raise — 
Sculpture's  fair  forms,  and  poesy's  high  praise. 
*Tis  but  the  taper  glimmering  in  the  sun, 
The  wreath  superfluous,  when  the  race  is  woD» 
Glory  needs  no  memorial — born  to  live 
In  that  best  life  its  deeds  or  works  can  give. 
With  its  own  hand  its  monument  it  builds, 
With  its  own  light  death's  dark  abode  it  gilds. 
*Tia  thus  the  name  we  would  record  ?hall  laist, 
And  lime  preserve  it  when  the  tomb  is  past. 
That  for  the  living,  not  the  dead,  we  raise, 
To  bid  them  emulate  the  name  they  praise — 
To  tell  to  after  ages  /lerc  tioth  lie 
All  of  immortal  glory  that  can  die — 
To  ask  no  idle  sigh,  nor  transient  tear, 
But  proudly  tell  that  W^ellinoton  sleeps  here  I 
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"ESMOND"  AND  "BASIL.- 

Wb  have  put  these  two  books  *  **  over  against  *'  each  ottier,  to 
one  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  favourite  Queen- AnDe-bms,  because  thej  ' 
no  kind  of  family  resemblance.  They  are,  indeed,  as  UDlike  each 
as  any  two  books  can  be.  They  constitute  a  kind  of  literary  antltiMa 
Both  have  very  striking  merit — ^but  thetr  merits  are  of  an  advent  mi 
conflicting  character.  There  is  the  same  difference  between  tbflB  m 
between  a  picture  by  Hogarth  and  a  picture  by  Fusel i.  We  kad  »«fl 
nigh  named  in  the  place  of  the  former  one  of  the  great  paiotcrs,  wliOM 
names  are  borne  by  the  author  of  ''  Basil.**  But  io  truth  the  wrtM  «l 
that  work  ought  to  have  be«n  called  Mr.  Salvator  Foaeli.  Thcfit  ii 
nothing  either  of  Wilkie  or  Collins  about  it. 

The  difference  between  the  two  works  is  this  :  **  Eamood**  it  a  storj, 
illustrative  of  a  period  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago  —a  period  of  »o- 
siderable  domestic  excitement,  when  England  was  waging  great  waii 
abroad,  and  at  home  we  hardly  knew  from  month  to  moiitb  by  whom 
we  were  to  be  governed — when  men's  manners  were  ooaraer  and  fiercer 
than  they  are  now— when  gentlemen  of  breeding  drank  and  swoft — 
brawled  in  the  taverns  and  ran  each  other  through  in  the  streets— and 
a  lustre  of  a  few  unhallowed  amours  was  essential  to  their  social  charac- 
ter. Yet,  for  all  this,  the  prevailing  tone  of  **  Esmond  "  is  rctnarkihly 
subdued.  The  principal  characters  are  men  who  fought  at  Bleohetn 
and  Malplaquet,  and  intrigued  for  the  Pretender,  or  women  who  ven 
not  unwilling  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  princes  of  the  moral  boiise 
of  Stuart,  But  although  treating  of  such  times,  dealing  with  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  setting  j*uch  characters  in  action,  Mr.  Thackeray  hat 
written  a  work  remarkable  for  its  extreme  quietude.  There  ar«  oo 
highly-wrought  scenes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  drana. 
There  ts  not  anywhere  a  trace  of  exaggeration.  The  reader,  indetdt  Is 
never  excited  into  anything  stronger  than  a  gentle  glow.  Bat  **  Basil" — 
although  a  story  of  to-day,  although  all  its  accidental  envirooineiiis 
are  of  the  most  ordinary  character,  although  the  scene  is  laid  in  s 
scarce-finished  suburban  square  (say  in  Brompton  or  Camdea  Town), 
although  some  of  the  personages  are  nothing  more  romantic  than  Loo* 
don  linen-drapers,  although  the  whole  action  of  the  draina  rbes  Q«it  of 
an  every-day  omnibus  adventure — is  a  story  remarkable  for  nothing  so 
much  as  its  intensity — for  the  powerful  excitement  which  it  must  pro- 
duce in  every  breast,  not  absolutely  containing  a  mass  of  stone  in  place 
of  a  human  heart  Both  romances  are  admirable  in  their  way,  and  both 
are  likely  to  number  readers  by  thousands. 

We  notice  the  two  works  in  the  order  of  their  appearance.  It  ii 
rather  by  the  beauty  and  truth  of  the  individual  portraiture  than  bj  the 
mechanism  of  the  plot  or  the  continuity  of  the  incident  that  '*  Eanumd  " 
will  recommend  itself  to  the  reader  and  establish  its  claim  to  a  plaos 
among  the  cherished  favourites  of  our  popular  literature.  We  arc  ooL 
indeed,  disposed  to  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  historical  novels.   The  h£\ 

•  The  History  of  Henry  Esmorid,  Etq.,  h  Colonel  in  vhe  8enrii«  oi  U.M.  Qi 
Ann<$9  written  by  JiimBelf.     3  vols. 

Uiiflil,  a  Story'of  the  Djiy.     By  Wilkie  C^Uimi.     3  vols. 
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is  that  the  romance  derives  little  aid  from  the  hist^^ry  ;  and  the  history 
little  aid  from  the  romance.  The  main  interest  of  the  narrative  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  progress  of  historical  events,  nor  do  the  historical 
personages  much  advance  the  dramatic  action  of  the  piece.  The  only 
palpahle  exception  is  in  the  case  of  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  the 
young  Pretender,  at  the  close  of  the  third  volnme :  and  here  an  histori- 
cal personage  is  made  the  chief  actor,  or  rather  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
actors,  in  a  purely  fictitious  event.  He  is  brought  over  to  England  at 
the  time  of  the  expected  demise  of  Queen  Anne,  and  is  actually  among 
ns  when  that  event  takes  place.  But  he  is  out  of  the  way  at  the  criti- 
cal moment*  The  prosecution  of  an  amour  carries  him  into  the  coun- 
try when  the  Queen  dies  at  St.  James's,  and  King  George  is  proclaimed 
before  the  followers  of  King  James  can  bring  him  to  face  his  subjecta. 
Now,  we  do  not  require  to  know  that  every  y?^«*? -historical  incident 
introdued  into  a  work  of  fiction  actually  occurred,  hut  we  do  not  like  to 
hiotc  that  it  did  jioi.  We  require  at  least  the  stamp  of  probability  on  it. 
If  we  can  feel  that  it  might  have  happened,  though  we  have  no  knowledge 
that  it  did  happen,  we  are  satisfied.  But  we  turn  away  with  dissatisfac- 
tion from  a  palpable  violation  of  historical  truth.  Even  in  smaller 
matter B  of  biographical  rectitude  we  are  not  sure  that  we  quite  like  to 
know  that  the  names  of  real  personages  are  attached  to  events  which 
could  not  have  happened  without  our  cognizance  of  them.  One  has 
not  much  tenderness  for  such  a  man  as  Lord  Mohun,  but  he  has 
iniquities  enough  of  his  own  to  answer  for,  without  laying  at  his  door 
the  death  of  a  nobleman^  whom  he  never  spitted.  The  wretch  was 
twice  tried,  once  for  killing  Mounlford,  the  actor,  and  once  for  killing 
Mr,  Coote.  He  killed  Duke  Hamilton,  too,  as  Mr  Thackeray  relates, 
but  fortunately  he  had  to  give  account  of  that  proceeding  in  another 
world  before  he  could  be  tried  for  his  misdeeds  in  this. 

These,  however,  are  small  matters,  and  about  them  there  may  be 
some  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  very  probable,  tooj  that  some  may 
be  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Thackeray  has  gibbeted  Marlborough,  very 
truculently,  an  a  meaner  man  than  he  actually  was.  We  never  liked 
Macaulay's  picture  of  the  Duke;  but  Thackeray  *s  is  painted  in  still  darker 
hues.  It  is  true  that  in  the  latter  case  allowance  must  be  made  for 
dramatic  propriety,  and  that  the  reader  is  warned  that  Harry  Esmond 
ia  the  narrator  and  that  he  had  private  reasons  for  thinking  ill  of  the 
great  Duke.  In  the  first  place  the  narrator  was  on  General  Webb's 
Btaff;  and,  in  the  second,  he  had  been  treated  personally  with  discour- 
tesy by  the  Duke,  There  is  nothing  better  in  the  historical  parts 
of  the  work  than  the  illustrations,  huroihating  as  they  are,  of  the 
jealousies  existing  between  Marlborough  and  Webb— or  rather,  as  here 
set  forth,  the  former's  jealousy  of  the  latter. 

We  must  give  one  example  of  this.  Esmond  is  despatched  by 
General  Webb  to  Marlborough's  camp  with  news  of  the  victory  of 
Wynendael  He  brings  back  a  letter  and  delivers  it  to  his  chief.  The 
result  it  thus  told : — 

*^He  (Webb)  ibipped  it  down  on  bis  boot  in  a  rtig^,  &fier  he  bud  read  it.  *  *Tia 
noi  «ven  writ  with  Iua  owq  hand.  Read  it  out,  Eimond/  Atid  Esmond  renA 
It  mil  t— 

*'  *•  Sir, — Mr.  Cadogmn  i»  ju«t  now  come  in,  and  baa  acquainted  me  with  the  suc- 
C4SW  of  th«  action  you  had  j-esterday  in  the  afternoon  against  the  biwly  of  troirpi 
eominanded  by  M.'de  la  Motile  at  Wynendael,  which  oiuat  be  aunUited  diiedy 
to  your  good  conduct  and  rmoluiian.     Vou  may  he  aure  1  tlhmLl  do  you  justice  at 
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liome,  mud  be  glad  oa  all  ooeasions  to  own  Um  terrioe  yoti  b»v« 
this  oonroy.        Youn,*  &c. 


fttiMMftif 


<*  ^  Two  Unea  by  that  damned  CardonneL,  and  no  more  for  thm  taJdiif  «f  lA, 
— for  beatiog  fire  timea  o«ir  number^ — for  an  action  aa  brilliftiit  aa  the  hM  W  avvr 
fought,*  sap  poor  >!r.  Webb.     *■  Lieu  tenant -C^nera) !  that  *i  tiiOC  liis  4otf^,     I  vi» 

the  oldest  Major-GeneraL     By ,  I  believe  be  had  been  better  picatawl  If  I  kti 

been  beat.*" 

The  letter  to  the  Dutch  officer  was  in  French  and  lodger 

complimentary  that  that  to  Webb. 

^«  ^  And  tbU  in  the  man,'  he  broke  out, '  that  **  gorged  with  goM — tkat  *a 
with  titles  and  honours  th^t  we  won  for  him — ^and  that  grtM|g«a  cwi  a  Mam  irf 
priLijie  to  a  companion  in  arms  !  MasnH  he  enough  I  0oo*t  we  fight  dial  Wnw 
roll  in  riches  ?  Well,  well,  wait  for  the  ^^  Oaaette/*  genUemeii.  Tbe  QuccA  MM 
the  cvmntry  will  da  ua  justice,  if  his  Grace  ilenie*  it  ua.*  There  were  t^an  af  vagi 
in  the  brave  warrinrS  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  he  cla&hed  them  off  hin  fttm  <m  yt  hit* 
gttjve.  He  fihook  his  fist  in  the  air.  *  Oh,  by  the  Lord  !  *  cays  h<v  >>  I  kmom  anlel 
I  had  rather  have  than  a  peerage  ! ' 

** '  And  what  is  that,  sir  ?  '  some  of  them  asked. 

^<  *'  I  had  rather  have  a  quarter  of  an  hotir  with  John  ChurchUJ.  on  «  £i£rgFnw 
field,  and  only  a  pair  of  rapiers  between  my  shirt  and  his — * 

'* '  Sir  !  *  inteqHmett  one* 

^*-  'Tell  him  so!  I  know  that  *b  what  you  mean.  I  know  every  ww4  fMSia 
him  that 's  dropped  from  e%'ery  geueral  ofKcer^'s  mouth.  I  doii*t  say  W  %  •■! 
brave.  Curse  him !  he  *s  brave  enough ;  but  we  will  wait  for  Uie  •*  r 
l^^entlemeo  !     God  save  her  Majesty  !  nhe  11  do  us  jusdoe,*  *' 


Bat  the  great  beauty  of  *'  Esmond^ — and  very  beautiful  it 
in  the  portraiture  of  Rachel,  Lady  Castlewood.  Wc  are  not 
concerned  to  think  that  she  i»  Amelia  Osborne  or  Helen  Pmdeoiri* 
"  in  the  costume  of  the  period."  We  are  not  sure,  indeed,  ibal  wi»  din 
not  love  her  the  better  for  this.  We  well  remember  how,  aforetime*  we 
thought  wc  could  see  the  lineaments,  or,  peradventure,  tbe  pij 
only  of  a  beloved  face,  in  an  olden  portrait  of  Queen  Annc*8  reign, 
did  not  admire  less  the  familiar  attributes  because  the  •*  costume  of  lb# 
period  "  of  Anna  Regina  was  there  instead  of  that  of  our  own  Victoria- 
Stem  critics  may  say  that  these  likcnessei  indicate  a  certain  povertr  of 
in%*ention — perhaps  they  do.  And  yet  some  of  our  greatefst  iMuiiteff 
have  adhered,  with  marvellous  Gdelity,  to  an  individual  model,  KeubHii 
and  Eti.y  have  presented  us,  time  after  time,  with  the  same  nude  fornix* 
somewhat  varied  in  attitude — scarcely  at  all  even  in  expression.  For 
our  own  parts,  we  confess  that  we  could  not  hang  our  rooms  anxriHi 
with  the  solid  beauties  of  either  the  Flemish  or  the  Fn^-li'h  mn^er. 
This»  however,  may  be  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  wl  in 

our  case,  run  towards  the  obese.     But  there  is  a  oet  i  of 

handling  about  the  written  portraits  of  which  we  have  spokim — a 
delicacy  of  handling  whirh  does  not  weary  us  by  repetition.  We  may 
put  up  **  Esmond "  on  our  shelves  beside  *'  Vanity  Fair  "  and  *'  Pnn- 
dennis  i*  and  take  down  either  one  work  or  the  other,  and  yet  ncfrr 
weary  of  reading  the  gentle  sorrows  of  the  young  widow  with  iW 
Bcape-grace  son.  Rachel  Eiimond,  be  it  said,  however,  is  a  eretlur* 
moulded  of  more  refined  chiy  than  her  predecessors — a  more  beautiful 
impersonation.  Quite  flesh  and  blood.  But  when  Harry  EaiDOiid 
says  of  his  *^  dear  mistress/*  that  all  the  angels  do  not  live  in  Heaven, 
we  feel  assured  that  he  is  right. 

The  story  is  a  very  common  one.     She  loved  a  man  — thought  be 
wufi  of  the  finest  porcelain,  and  found  that  he  was;  of  the  oommoneit 
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eartheDware  after  alL  She  was  lon)^  m  fiiidiDg  out  tbb.  *'  'Tts 
slrange/'  says  Harry  E?iinoTKi,  or  Mr.  Thackeray  for  him*  **  what 
a  mao  may  do,  and  a  womnu  vet  think  him  un  angel/'  Lord  Cattle- 
wood  was  a  good  sort  of  follow,  *^  So  long,*'  we  are  told,  **  asi  the 
world  moved  accordiog^  to  Lord  Castlewood^s  wishes,  he  was  good- 
humoured  euoiigh  ;  of  a  temper  naturally  sprightly  and  easy,  liking  to 
joke  especially  with  his  inferiors,  and  charmed  1o  receive  the  tribute 
of  his  laughter.  AH  exercises  of  the  body  he  could  perform  to  per- 
fection^— i^hooting  at  a  mark  and  Hying,  breaking  horses,  riding  at  the 
ling,  pitching  the  qnoit*  playing  at  all  games  with  great  skill.  And 
not  only  did  he  do  ibese  things  well,  but  he  thought  he  did  them 
to  perfection  ;  hence  he  was  often  tricked  about  horses,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  know  better  than  a  jockey ;  was  mode  to  play  at  billiards  by 
sharpers,  who  took  his  money;  and  came  back  from  London  woftilly 
poorer  each  time  than  he  went,  as  the  stale  of  his  affairs  testlliodi  when 
the  sudden  accident  came  by  which  his  career  was  brought  to  an  end/* 
Add  to  this,  that  Le  was  good-looking,  of  a  robust  frame,  some  years 
older  thao  his  lady,  and,  like  most  men,  exceeding  selfish  and  given  to 
pleasure — that  he  drank  much  and  read  little- — that  he  lay  abed  late 
and  spent  much  time  in  brushing  his  teeth  and  oiliug  his  hair — that 
he  ran  away  from  the  small-pox,  but  was  ready  to  be  run  through  the 
middle  by  an  expert  swordsman — and  you  have  a  correct  portrait  of 
Francis,  Lord  Castle  wood. 

It  was  this  running  away  from  the  sraall-pox  which  more  than  any- 
thing else  opened  the  poor  lady's  eyes  to  the  real  character  of  her 
adored  lord.  She  coveted  an  absolute  and  undivided  allegiance  which 
she  was  little  likely  to  obtain  from  such  a  man.  In  a  few  words,  she  was^ 
very  jealous.  **  With  the  other  sex/'  it  is  said  of  her,  *'  perfectly  tolerant 
and  kiudly,  of  her  own  she  was  invariably  Jealous,  and  a  proof  that  she 
had  this  vice  is,  that,  though  she  would  acknowledge  a  thousand  faults 
which  she  bad  not,  lo  this,  which  she  had,  she  never  could  be  got  to  own. 
But  if  there  came  a  woman  with  even  a  semblance  of  beauty  to  Castlewood, 
she  was  so  sure  to  find  out  some  wrong  in  her,  that  my  lord,  laughing  in 
hia  jolly  way,  would  often  joke  with  her  concerning  her  foible.  Comely 
servant  girla  might  come  to  Castle  wood,  but  none  were  taken  for  hire. 
The  housekeeper  was  old;  my  lady's  own  waiting-woman  squinted; 
the  housemaids  and  scullions  were  ordinary  country  wenches,  to  whom 
Lady  Castlewood  was  kind,  as  her  nature  made  her  to  everybody 
almost ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  she  bad  to  do  wnth  a  pretty  woman,  she  was 
cold,  retiring,  and  haughty/*  This  is  a  charming  trait  in  Lady  Castle- 
wood  s  character :  for  it  is  just  the  one  womanly  weakness,  that  was 
necessary  to  give  a  sufficiency  of  flesh-and-blood  to  an  almost  angelic 
portraiture.  Angels,  doubtless^  are  not  jealous.  But  w^omen  are  worth 
nothing  who  are  not. 

But  it  was»  as  we  have  said,  the  affair  of  the  small- pox  which  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  poor  lady  to  the  painful  truth  and  made  a  shipwreck 
of  her  happiness.  Not  but  that  somcthini^  else  would  have  done  it  in 
due  course  of  time.  The  lamp  of  love  would  have  burned  out  by 
itself;  tiu  need  of  a  rude  gust  to  extinguish  it.  My  lady  falls  sick 
of  the  small- pox,  and  my  lord  rides  away.  When  he  comes  back 
he  finds,  though  not  scarred  and  pitted,  that  her  face  is  not  quite 
what  it  was.  He  docs  not  see  that  the  disease,  though  it  may  have 
marred  the  clear  red  and  white  of  her  skin,  hatt  brushed  off  none  of  the 
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bloom  of  her  affection.  The  true  and  loving  heart^-«Ter  the  dbmrm  of 
charms  —  is  there  ;  but  niy  lord  has  not  the  same  ejes  to  see  it.  He 
becomes  more  and  more  negligent  every  day— drinks  demer  sskI  deipir 
^.iand  presently  enthrones  a  paramour  in  the  neigbboiiinw  tovB. 
This  selfishness  of  the  man  has,  in  time,  the  common  result.  Uf  lady 
sees  of  what  gro$^s  clay  is  made  the  deity  she  adored,  afi4  Uw  iM* 
worship  does  not  go  on  as  before.  *'  So  the  lamp  was  out,**  aaji  Uw 
narrator,  *'  in  Castlewood  HalU  and  the  lord  and  tady  there  aav  mek 
other  as  they  were.  With  her  iltnesB  and  altered  beauty  my  lordTi  §m 
for  his  wife  disappeared ;  with  his  selfishness  and  laltblesMien  bif 
foolish  fiction  of  love  and  reverence  was  rent  away.  Love  !  «bo  is  lo 
love  what  is  base  and  unlovely  ?  Respect !  who  is  to  respect  vbit  ii 
gross  and  sensual  ?  Not  all  Ibe  marriage-oaths  sworn  before  all  tbt 
parsons,  cardinals,  ministers,  muftis,  rabbins  in  the  world,  can  bind 
to  that  monstrous  allegiance.  This  couple  was  living  apart  then ;  tlie 
woman  happy  to  be  allowed  to  love  and  tend  her  children  (who  were 
never  of  her  own  good  will  away  from  her)  aod  thankful  to  have  itved 
such  treasures  as  these  out  of  the  wreck  in  which  ihe  better  part  of 
her  heart  went  down/'  An  old  story  this ;  but  not  the  leas  sad  be- 
cause it  is  old.  It  has  often  been  told  before,  but  never  with  mort 
delicate  truthfulness  than  in  this  history  of  Harry  Esmond. 

And  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the  narrative — the  character  of  lb» 
narrator  almost  forgotten—  Mr.  Thackeray's  own  feelings  break  oat  h 
a  loud  strain  of  bitterness  and  indignation,  i le  h  ever  on  the  wiaker 
side— here  is  something  for  the  digestion  of  the  Grand  Turka  of  the 
easy  chair,  and  there  is  much  beside  like  iu 

^^  And  so  it  it,  for  his  rule  orer  hii  family  and  for  his  oonduct  to  wfle  anl 
cliildireri — subjects  over  wbofo  hts  power  h  monarchical— any  one  who  mifrhii  cbt 
world  must  ttiiuk  wilh  trembling  fiometimes  of  the  a4x:aiaot  which  tcuuiy  ■>  aaa 
wiJl  have  to  render.  For  in  our  society  there  *8  no  law  to  oontrol  the  King  of  thi 
Fireiide<  He  ti  miist4»r  of  propertyj  happiness — life  a)mo«t.  He  it  free  to  pa&iili, 
to  make  happy  or  unhappy,  to  ruin  or  to  torture.  He  may  kill  a  wife  gradaally, 
and  be  no  more  questioned  than  the  grand  seigneur  who  drowns  a  slave  at  mid> 
night.  He  may  make  slares  and  hypocrites  of  his  children,  or  friends  and 
freeman,  or  drive  them  into  revolt  and  enmity  againat  the  natnnd  law  of  Ion,  I 
have  beard  pc>litidana  and  coffee. house  wiseacres  talking  orer  the  newapftpor  and 
railing  at  the  tyranny  of  the  French  Ring  and  the  Emperor,  and  wondertd  hev 
theae  (who  are  motuurhB  too  in  their  way)  govern  their  own  dominioot  at  haB% 
where  each  man  reigns  absolute  ?  When  the  annals  of  each  little  reign  are  ihowi 
to  the  Supreme  Master,  under  whom  we  hold  sovereignty,  histories  will  be  kid 
l»are  of  household  tyrants  as  cruel  aa  Amurath,  and  as  savage  as  Nero,  and  m 
reckless  and  dissolute  as  Charles/* 

This  is  of  my  Lord  Castlewood,  of  whom  Harry  Esoiood  »pmk$ 
ebewhere,  as  of  a  hrave  and  generous  man  and  a  kind  patron*  Ao^ 
indeed,  in  spite  of  his  selfishness  and  faithlessness,  the  reader  has  a  sort 
of  liking  for  hira,  up  to  the  very  time  when  Mohun's  curat  rapier  sends 
him  to  gi^^e  account  of  his  little  reign  to  the  Supreme  Master.  One 
does  not  wonder  at  the  result  The  history  of  the  whole  is  told  in  i 
few  words.  They  were,  as  we  phrase  it  now-a-days,  *'  ill-matched/'  It 
is  not  often  otherwise  in  this  world  of  ours.  Not  that  it  is  always  weM 
for  people  of  like  character  to  be  tied  together.  Contrasts  and  di?erst* 
ties  are  necessary  to  happy  union ;  but  they  roust  be  contrasta  and 
diversities  of  the  right  kind.  We  love  iu  others  what  we  do  nol  poiiail 
in  ourselves;  but  there  are  adverse  (]ualities  which  do  not  amalgtmalai 
and  there  are  others  that  make  a  pleasant  mixturei  as  the  sireft  and  ibt 
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sour,  tbe  stroDg  and  the  weak,  in  punch.     It  mual  be  clear  to  a  dullard's 

comprebensioDj  thai  Rachel,  Lady  Caatlewood,  with  all  her  meeknefts 
and  gentleness^  her  sweet  womanly  qualities,  was  Dot^  as  we  say  in  these 
times»  '*  the  sort  of  woman  for  such  a  man."  He  did  not  understand 
her  virtues ;  he  did  not  appreciate  her  gentleness.  To  a  man  of  my 
Lord  Castlewood  s  nature,  she  must  have  been,  truth  to  tell,  somewhat 
insipid.  My  lord,  however,  is  killed  off  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
volume,  and  Lady  Castlewood  then  transfers  her  affection  (it  is  doubtful 
whether  she  did  not  so  before)  to  young  Harry  Esmond,  a  poor  relative 
brought  up  in  the  family,  supposed  a  cousin  on  the  wrong  side  of  legiti- 
macy,  but  in  reality  the  real  lord.  My  lady  still  being  young  and  beau- 
tiful (despite  the  small-pox),  loves  this  young  Esmond  in  her  own  quiet 
way;  but  young  Esmond  loves  her  daughter.  Here  is  a  glimpse  of  the 
elder  lady,  from  which  we  may  learn  something  of  the  beatings  of  her 
heart: — 

**  *>  Uuili,  boy  !*  ibe  said,  and  it  vrtu  with  a  mother*t  tweet  f)liuntiv«  tone  and 
iouk  ihtiL  she  spoke ;  ^  the  world  is  bi^tDiimg  for  you.  For  me,  I  have  been  so 
weak  and  Kioful  that  I  must  leave  it,  and  pray  out  an  expiation,  dear  Henry* 
Had  we  honstes  of  religion  a»  there  were  once,  and  many  divines  of  our  church 
would  have  ihem  af^ajn,  I  often  think  1  would  retire  to  on«  and  pass  tny  life  in 
pWHnffti  But  I  would  lore  you  still ;  yes,  there  ia  no  sin  in  sudi  a  love  as  mine 
now;  and  my  dear  Lord  in  heaven  may  see  my  hearty  and  knows  the  tear^  that 
have  waihed  my  sin  away  ;  and  now — now  my  duty  is  here,  by  my  children  whiUt 
lh€y  need  me,  and  by  my  poor  old  father,  and — ' 

**  •  And  not  by  me  ? '  Henry  said. 

**  ^  Huih!*  she  said  again,  and  raised  her  hand  up  to  hH  lip.  ^  I  have  been  your 
nurse.  Vou  could  not  see  me,  Harry,  when  you  were  in  the  smalUpox,  and  I 
came  and  sate  by  you,  Ab  I  I  prayed  that  I  might  die^  but  ii  would  have  been  in 
sin,  Henry»  Ok»  it  is  horrid  to  look  back  to  that  time  !  It  is  over  now  and  past* 
and  it  has  been  forgiven  me.  Wh^jn  y*(u  need  me  again  I  will  come  ever  so  far. 
Wh«n  ymir  heart  is  wounded  then  come  to  me,  my  dean  Be  silent !  let  me 
say  all.  You  never  loved  me,  dear  tienrj';  no,  you  do  not  now,  and  £  thank 
Heaven  for  it.  I  uaed  to  watch  you,  and  knew  by  a  thousand  signs  that  it  was  so. 
Do  you  remember  how  glad  you  were  to  go  away  to  college  ?  ^Twas  I  sent  you. 
J  told  my  papa  that,  and  Air.  Atterbury  too,  when  I  spoke  to  him  in  London. 
And  they  both  gave  me  absolution — both— and  ihey  are  godly  men,  having  autho- 
rity to  bmd  and  loose;  and  ttiey  forgave  me,  a^i  my  dear  lord  forgave  me  before  be 
went  to  heaven.* 

^< '  I  think  the  angels  are  not  all  in  heaven/  Mr.  Esmond  said.  And  as  a 
brother  folds  a  sister  to  hi»  hearty  and  as  a  mother  cleaves  to  her  son's  breast,  so 
for  a  few  moments  Esmonds  beloved  mistress  came  to  him  and  blessed  him.** 

Now  the  creature  whom  Harry  Esmond  has  the  bad  taste  to  love  in 
preference  to  this  gentle  lady,  is  a  sprightly  Maid  of  Honour,  beautiful 
to  look  upon,  scheming^  heartless,  altogether  a  coquette*  She  is,  as  we 
have  said,  the  daughter  of  Lady  Castlewood,  and  Harry,  on  returning 
from  the  wars,  having  left  her  a  child  linds  her  a  woman,  and  she  sets, 
not  her  <mp,  but  her  stockings  at  him,  and  poor  Harry  is  fairly 
caught : — 

^<  So  the  came  holding  her  dress  with  one  fair  rounded  arm,  and  her  taper  before, 
tripping  down  the  stain  to  greet  Esmond.  *  She  liath  put  on  her  scarlet  stock! ugs 
and  white  shoes/  says  my  lord,  still  laughing.  *"  O  my  fine  mistress,  is  thi»  the 
way  you  set  your  cap  at  the  captain  ?  *  She  approached,  shining  smiles  upon 
Esmofid,  who  cotdd  look  at  nothing  but  her  eyes.  8be  advanced,  holding  forward 
her  head,  as  if  she  would  have  him  kiss  her,  as  he  used  to  do  when  she  was  a  child. 
'-  Stop/  she  said,  *•  I  am  grown  too  big  \  welcome,  Cousin  Hiirry ;'  and  she  made 
him  an  arch  curtsey^  sweeping  down  to  the  ground  almost  with  tlie  most  gracious 
liend,  looking  up  the  while  with  the  brightest  eves  and  sweetest  smile.  Love 
seemed  to  radiate  from  her.     Harry  eyed  her  wiili  such  a  rapture  as  that  of  the 
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Antt  lover  iv  ddMsribed  hy  ft! ilton.  *  N*e«t  oe  pas  ?  *  says  my  l^^y*  in  &  Iff^  *^f^ 
vuicc,  HttU  lianging^  on  his  arm.  Esmond  turned  round  with  a  start  And  i  hkiiih. 
He  had  forgDtien  bcr,  wrapt  in  tidtniratiou  of  the  Jilia  pulchrior,  ^  Right  foot 
forward,  toe  turned  oui,  sn  ! — ^im^  drop  the  curtsey  and  show  the  red  tuvkiap^ 
Triit.  They  Ve  silver  clock k^  Hnrry.  The  dowager  tent  them.  She  went  lo  pot 
Vm  od/  cHet  niy  Icird.  <Hush,  you  nupid  child  !  '  says  m'xv^  ametbeitof  W 
brother  with  kisses;  and  then  she  must  come  and  kins  hi^r  mamma*  looking  dl  thr 
wliile  at  Uarry  over  his  mistresa*s  shoulder.  And  if  she  did  not  ki^a  him^  uliit  ^r» 
kim  both  her  hands ^  and  iheu  took  one  of  hit  In  both  hands,  and  aaid^  ^Oh,  IUm« 
we  're  so,  so  ^lad  you  Ve  come !  '  '* 

This  fair  Beatrix,  we  perceive,  is  likeued  by  the  critics?  to  Becky 
Sharp»  but  the  points  of  resemblaoce  are  few  and  not  very  distinct.  She 
IS  much  more  dazzling  and  less  designing — more  imperious  and  leii 
clever — more  of  a  fooL  less  of  a  hypocrite — and  a  beauty  past  all  deny- 
ing.    Poor  Harry  Esmond  lost  his  heart  to  her  very  soon. 

If  any  one  should  say  that  it  was  not  natural  for  such  a  man  as  Hin7 
Esmond,  one  so  strong-minded  and  brave-hearted,  with  such  steadfiit- 
ness  of  purpose,  so  noble  a  resolution,  with  so  much  sound  iot^Jligenep 
and  high  principle,  so  all  in  all  a  good  and  able  man,  to  love  so  light  i 
thing  as  IVIistrcss  Beatrix,  all  we  can  answer  in  rcpl}^  is,  that  he  wlio 
says  it  does  not  know  love.  Men  are  cautious,  prudent,  rational,  wiw, 
in  everything  hut  love.  In  love  they  are  simply  lovers — fools,  if  y«i 
will,  stern  reader — we  do  not  care  to  answer  thee  in  this.  All  wc  know 
is,  that  this  picture  of  Esmond's  love  for  Beatrix  is  truth  itself,  ifld 
mainly  bec4iuse  of  the  very  inconsistency  which  may  be  objected  agiiart 
it/  A  man  may  choose  a  horse  or  a  house  wisely,  and  he  may  he  aWe 
to  give  very  sound  reasons  for  choosing  a  particular  kind  of  hon«or 
house,  but  love  does  not  deal  in  reasons.  All  that  Harry  Esmood 
could  say  about  Beatrix  was,  that  she  was  hift  fate.  And  many  vctj 
wise  men  have  had  a  /nh\  quite  as  inevitable,  of  the  same  kind.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  attempt  to  legislate  for  the  affections.  They  are  utterlf 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  laws.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  people  stf 
that  they  wonder  how  Mr.  So-and-so,  a  man  of  ability,  refinemenU  sad 
principle,  can  dote  upon  a  woman,  who  has  not  one  of  these  qualitw* 
and  sacrifice  everything,  his  character  perhaps  included,  for  one  iO 
unworlhy  of  him.  But  if  they  knew  anything  about  the  matter,  tbfj 
might  deplore,  but  they  would  not  marvel.  It  is  impossible  to  expluil 
what  it  is  that  slimufates  the  desires  of  a  man,  sets  bis  reason  at  dfl* 
fiance,  and  causes,  as  it  were,  an  introversion  of  his  whole  moral  being* 
But  he  feels,  in  his  inmost  heart,  that  the  object  of  his  desires  is  inei-. 
pressibly  dear  to  him»  and  that — he  cannot  help  himself,  ft  wis  well 
aaid  by  one  of  the  shrewdest  thinkers  and  observers,  who  has  ^W 
jotted  down  his  passing  thoughts,  that  *'  the  character  of  a  woroia  ii 
one  thing,  her  graces  and  attractions  another;  and  these  last  acqoirv 
even  an  additional  charm  and  piquancy  from  the  disappointment  we  frel 
in  other  respects.  The  truth  is,  a  man  in  love  prefers  his  pissioo  to 
every  other  consideration,  and  is  fonder  of  his  mistress  than  be  b  ^ 
virtue.'*  *  Or  if  we  would  see  the  same  truth  set  forth  in  poetry,  wbil 
can  be  more  truthful  than  this  ? — 

"*  Love  ftud  wisdom,  though  it  may  bo  they  are  twin*  of  heavenly  birtJu 
And  in  lieaven  are  sister  au^^ls,  aro  no  sisters  upon  earili  I 
Seldom  frills  the  sniile  of  wisdom  upon  love**  impansioned  thrill, 
Scldum  comes  the  hoppy  hridal  of  ihw  reMAOu  and  the  will  I 
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**  Not  alwtLyi  aweetnesA,  goodness,  worth,  the  clinrm  of  iduIu»1  minds^ 
Nor  even  lieauty  V  treacheroua  »elf  the  chniii  o(  pnitsion  birtds  j 
A  pnwer  (mxuU— a  sympathy  or  geniuL  or  pcnerftc. 
Still  draws  the  yieWing  spirit  to  its  blessing  or  its  curse ! 

*^  In  friendship's  miyer  dream  of  joy — perchance  not  till  n  dream — 
f,^Some  lit  til?  ground  pale  reason  gives  for  liking  and  esteem, 
I  Some  little  help  the  fabric  boasts  from  wisdom's  shaping  hiind, 
Soma  little  promise  knowledge  gi*'ea  that  hh  not  huik  on  sand, 

"  But  Love^  a  stormy  vistioo,  comes  fierce,  sireepingly,  and  blinds, 
And  Reason,  Wisdom,  Knowledge,  all,  are  scattered  to  the  wind ! 
¥i)T  loving  some  un-loving  thing  all  earthly  things  above, 
A  •  wofnau's  reasoa'  serves  iilone — *  we  love  because  we  love.*  **  • 

It  is  of  no  use,  indeed,  to  reason  about  the  matter.  A  man  can  no 
more  help  lovmg  one  person  more  than  other,  thatj  he  can  help  being 
hot  in  summer,  or  cold  in  winter,  or  catching  the  small  pox  if  he  has 
not  been  vaccinated.  He  knows,  he  feels  that  it  is  his  fate.  We  read 
in  a  story,  perhaps,  how  the  hero  fell  in  love  with  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  **  the  wrong  woman  ; "  we  wonder  at  his  blindness  ;  we  reproach 
him ;  we  reproach  the  author  ;  we  are  an^ry  and  indignant,  and  wonder 
that  both  of  them  did  not  know  belter.  But  allhoiigh  we  are  very  wise 
about  these  things  when  we  sit  in  judgment  on  other  men's  cases,  we 
should  probably  have  made  the  same  mistake  ourselves,  or  a  similar 
mistake  in  like  circumstances.  And,  after  all,  we  are  not  so  sure  that 
the  erratic  choice  which  sets  reason  at  defiance,  is  necessarily  a  mistake. 
Most  men  know  what  they  like — know  what  pleases  and  enchants  them. 
A  man  h  just  as  likely  to  make  a  mistake  in  marrying  a  woman  too 
good  for  him,  as  in  marrying  one  not  good  enough.  The  stern  moralist, 
perhaps,  may  talk  of  depraved  appetite  ;  but  there  are  few  men  who 
have  not  a  "  depraved  appetite'*  of  one  kind  or  another.  Such  a  man 
as  Harry  Esmond  ought  not  to  have  been  less  fascinated  by  the  meek 
intelligence  of  dear  Lady  Rachel's  eyes,  and  all  her  gentle,  womanly 
Yirtues,  than  by  the  white  neck,  the  red  stockings,  and  the  bad  spelling 
of  her  winning  daughter  ;  he  ought  not  to  have  preferred  so  mueh 
worth  to  so  much  worthlessness — ^but,  unfortunately,  fit  diii.  It  was  a 
mistake.  Granted,  But  love  is  almost  always  a  mistake.  Some  may 
say,  loo,  that  it  was  altogether  unnatural,  that  a  man  of  wit  and  a 
scholar,  though  he  might  have  loved  the  while  neck  and  the  red  stock- 
ings, should  have  tolerated  the  had  spelling.  But  a  scholar  and  a  man 
of  wit  may  be  very  tolerant  of  bad  spelling,  K'hctt  it  is  adtlresscJ  to  him* 
8df»  And  that  was  a  fine  stroke  of  the  author  of  **  Esimond,*'  which 
made  the  scales  fall  from  the  lover's  eyes  when  they  fell  upon  bad 
gpelling  addressed  to  another  man.  Tiie  egotism  of  love  is  very  tole- 
rant.    It  is  never  more  nice  than  wise. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  should  lay  down  these  pleasant  volume.vhui 
not  before  we  have  said  a  word  about  the  style  in  which  they  are 
written.  **  Esmond/'  from  first  to  last,  is  written,  not  only  in  the  man- 
ner of  Queen  Anne*s  timr,  but  in  the  manner  of  a  complete  gentleman 
of  Queen  Anne's  time.  It  has  altogether  what  the  Dowager  Lady 
Esmond  called  the  bel  air.  The  vraiMmfAance,  not  merely  of  the  limeSj 
but  of  the  man,  is  admirably  preserved  ;  for  "  Esmond*'  is  a  book  Qbout 
a  gentleman,  and  by  a  gentleman.     The  Colonel  has  no  airs  and  graces, 

*  Poeoia  by  James  Oregor  Grant. 
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but  the  reader  cannot  help  cootinuallj  thinkiog  what  m.  ihorwi§^  pm- 
tletnan  he  is. 

To  write  effectively  of  "  Basil  ^*  we  ought  to  have  another  TOcabiiUrr 
at  command.  It  is  a  Btorj  of  love  and  hatred — of  passionate  loie  tad 
deep  vindictive  hatred.  The  intense  everywhere  pred&mi nates.  It  isiif 
the  Godwin  school  of  fiction.  A  single  grand  idea  runs  throagb  tW 
whole.  There  is  a  striking  unity  of  purpose  and  action  In  tt.  Tbe  in- 
terest is  singles-undivided.  The  fatality  of  the  Gre<ek  tnigc^ilBt 
broods  over  the  drama.  There  is  a  Nemesis  not  to  be  ^^caped.  Hit 
hero  of  the  tale  sees  a  pretty  girl  in  an  omnibus  ;  and  he — goes  to  hit 
doom. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  be  too  communicative  abaut  the  story*  It  ti 
enough  that  we  should  faintly  indicate  the  cireumstancf^  out  of  whtdk 
the  great  catastrophe  arises.  A  young  gentleman,  of  one  of  tho»e  M- 
cient  famtUeSf  the  heads  of  which  look  down  upon  three-fourths  of  th» 
nobles  of  the  land  a^  novi  homines^  falls  in  love»  at  first  sight,  with  a 
girl  whom  he  chances  to  see  in  an  omnibus.  Accompanted  by  hef 
mother,  she  enters  the  vehicle,  after  he  has  been  for  some  time  sealed  thersi 
and  he  helps  her  to  make  her  way  to  a  vacant  seat  The  efled  of  lk» 
contact  is  instantaneous.  '^  I  had  helped  to  hand  her  in  as  abe  pttaod 
me,"  says  Basil,  for  the  story  is  written  in  the  autobiographical  tirm, — 
**•  merely  touching  her  arm  for  a  moment.  But  how  the  sense  of  that 
touch  was  prolonged  !  I  felt  it  thrilling  through  me  — thrilliDg  in  eren* 
nerve,  in  every  pulsation  of  my  fast  throbbing  heart.  It  seemed  as  liF 
I  must  have  known  her  in  some  former  state  of  being,  as  if  I  bad  dM 
for  her,  or  she  for  me,  after  livingybr  each  other  and  tcilA  each  other  b 
some  past  world ;  and  that  we  were  now  revived  and  reunited  again  for 
a  new  life  in  a  new  earth/* 

He  follows  her  home — she  lives  in  a  new  square  in  an  nnfiniilttd 
suburb  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  linendrsper;  he  the  son  of  one  al 
the  proudest  gentlemen  in  the  land. 

After  a  little  while,  Basil  introduces  himself  to  the  gtrl,  and  nakci 
the  acquaintance  of  her  father.  His  passion  never  halts  ;  it  reco^Qtaei 
no  obstacles ;  but  goes  at  once  to  the  point.  He  formally  proipotes 
to  the  linen  draper  to  marry  his  daughter.  The  man  of  trade  00Btenc<« 
under  certain  conditions,  and  the  young  lady  yields  a  not  very  entlio- 
siaatic  consent. 

The  conditions  are  that  the  marriage  should  be  immediate,  but  fkeerrt; 
that  the  young  couple  should  separate  at  the  church  door,  and  only 
meet,  during  the  first  year  of  their  wedded  life,  in  the  presence  of  ooe 
of  the  parents.  The  conditions  were,  doubtless,  very  hard  ;  hot  Bwl 
at  that  time  would  have  accepted  any  conditions,  so  long  as  they  wm 
attached  to  marriage.  He  consents;  and  the  strange  nuptials  are 
speedily  solemnised. 

Out  of  this  state  of  things  arises  a  tremendous  tragedy,  developed,  is 
these  volumes,  with  remarkable  power.  We  shall  say  nothiag  to 
weaken  the  absorbing  interest  which  the  perusal  of  such  a  story  most 
excite*  It  is  something  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  novel-reader  nil^ 
devour  scores  of  fictions  afterwards ;  but  they  will  not  eflace  the  rtoof* 
lection  of  this. 

It  is  not  easy  to  detach  a  passage  from  that  portion  of  the  work  in 
which  the  main  action  is  embodied,  which  will  be  intelligible  to  the 
reader  without  more  explanation  than  we  purpose  to  afford : — but  hem 
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is  something  illustrative  of  tlie  results  of  Basil's  gigantic  error.  He 
tells  his  father  what  he  has  doue  atid  *hat  he  has  suffered.  The  haughty 
ariBtoerat  hears  ihe  humiliating  story  in  bitterness  of  spirit ;  and  then 
unlocking  a  book*case  takes  from  it  a  gorgeous  volume  containing 
a  manuscript  history  of  the  family,  with  a  blank  page  left  for  the 
insertion  of  the  domestic  incidents  of  Basifs  life — the  life  of  a  man 
who  has  married  a  linen-draper's  daughter,  and  been^ 

**  He  ttopped,  fthuddenng.  Mlien  he  proceeded,  bis  voice  faltered*,  and  his  head 
dfoof»«d  k>w. 

**  *  I  laj  it  agmin  j — yoti  have  sunk  beneath  nil  reproach  and  all  condemnation  j 
but  t  have  a  duty  to  peiform  to  wards  my  two  children  who  are  absifnl,  and  I 
have  a  lait  word  to  say  lo  ynu  when  that  doty  ia  donep.  On  this  |»ge  * — (as  he 
pointed  to  the  family  history  his  tones  utrengtbened  agaiu^  and  a  strange,  shadowy 
darknesA  seemed  to  move  over  his  face)-— on  this  page  there  was  a  blank  space  left 
after  the  last  entry,  for  writing  the  future  events  of  your  \i(e.  Here,  then,  if  I 
•till  adknowledge  you  to  be  my  son,  if  I  think  your  presence  and  the  presence  of 
nay  daughter  possible  in  the  same  house,  muat  be  written  such  a  record  of  disho- 
nour and  degradation  9t  has  never  yet,  through  tbe  lapse  of  centuries,  defiled  a 
Mngle  page  of  this  book.  Here  ilie  foul  stain  of  your  marriage  and  its  oonsc' 
qnencei  must  be  admitted  to  spread  o^er  all  that  is  pure  before  It.  and  to  taint  to 
the  htft  whatever  comes  after.  This  shall  not  be.  1  have  no  faitn  or  hope  in  you 
more.  I  know  you  now^  only  as  an  enemy  to  me  and  to  my  house.  It  is  mockery 
and  hypocrisy  to  caJl  you  son  ;  it  is  an  insult  to  Clara,  and  even  to  Ralph,  to 
think  of  you  as  my  child.  In  this  record  your  place  is  destroyed,  and  destroyed 
for  erer.  Would  to  God  I  could  tear  the  past  from  my  memory,  as  I  can  tear  the 
leaf  from  tUs  book  1" 

*'  As  be  spoke  tbe  hour  struck,  and  the  old  French  clock  rang  out  gaily  the 
same  little  silvery  chime  which  my  mother  had  so  often  taken  me  into  her  room 
to  listen  to,  in  the  bygone,  the  long  bygone  lime.  The  shrill,  lively  |«al  mingled 
awfully  with  the  sharp,  tearing  s«iund.  as  my  father  rent  out  from  the  book  before 
lliiii  tne  whole  of  the  leaf  which  contained  my  name,  tore  it  into  fragments,  and 
cast  them  on  the  Btmr." 

We  roust  giTG  the  sequel  of  this  from  an  after  part  of  the  story, 
premising  only  that  Basil  has  a  sister,  Clara,  whose  sweet  womanly 
character  is  beautifully  drawn  in  these  pages.  We  do  not  remember 
any  lovelier  embodiment  of  sisterly  love.  Nor  is  the  abstract  beauty  of 
the  impersonation  its  only  merit.  Clara  is  artistically  introduced,  as  a 
snatch  of  light  amidst  the  surrounding  darkness — a  relief  from  the  all- 
prevailing  agony— something  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  amidst  so  much 
that  is  inexpressibly  painftiU  She  is  tbe  good  angel  of  the  piece  ;  here 
she  IB  endeavouring  to  solace  Basil  by  leading  him  to  hope  for  the  for- 
giveness of  bis  father : — 

"  *  I  have  a  hope  already »  Basil — very,  very  far  off  fulfilment,  but  still  a  hope. 
Can  you  not  think  what  it  is  ?* 

"  *  Votir  hope  is  far  off  fulfilment,  indeed,  Clara,  if  it  is  hope  from  my  father.* 
"*  Hush  i  don*l  say  so  j  I  know  Iwtter,     Something  occurred,  even  so  soon  as 
last  night —  a  very  homely,  triAing  event,  but  enough  to  show  that  he  thinks  of 
you,  already,  in  grief  far  more  than  in  anger/ 

*•  *  I  wish  I  could  believe  it,  love ;  but  my  rememlinmce  of  yesterday—' 
**  *  Don't  trust  that  remembrance  -,  don*t  recall  it  I  1  will  tell  you  what  occsur- 
red.  Some  time  after  you  had  gone,  and  after  I  had  recovered  myself  a  little  in 
my  own  room,  I  went  down  stairs  again  to  see  my  father;  for  I  was  too  terriBetl 
■iM  too  miserable  at  what  had  happened,  to  be  alone.  He  was  not  in  hh  room 
when  I  got  there.  As  I  looked  round  me  for  a  moment,  I  saw  tbe  pieces  of  your 
page  in  the  book  about  our  family  scattered  on  tbe  Boor,  and  the  miniature  likeness 
of  you,  when  you  were  a  child ^  was  lying  among  tbe  other  f ragmen ta.  It  had 
been  torn  out  of  its  setting  in  the  paper,  but  not  injured,  I  pii:ked  it  up,  BhsiI, 
and  put  it  on  the  table,  at  the  place  where  be  always  sits,  and  laid  my  own  little 
tocket  with  your  hair  in  it  by  the  side,  so  that  he  might  know  that  the  miniature 
had   not  been  accidentally  taken  up  and  put  there  by  the  servant.      Tben«   I 
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gathered  together  the  pieoeti  of  the  page  and  took  them  away  with  me,  thinking  it 
better  tliat  he  Hhould  not  see  them  again.  Just  as  I  liud  got  through  tlie  d(M»r  that 
leads  into  the  library,  and  was  about  to  close  it,  I  heard  the  other  door  by  which 
vou  enter  the  study  from  the  hall,  opening,  and  he  came  in,  and  went  directly  to 
the  table.  His  hack  was  towards  me,  so  I  could  look  at  him  unperoeived.  lie 
observed  the  miniature  directly,  and  stood  quite  still  with  it  in  his  hand  for  a  loii^ 
time  ;  then  sighed,  sighed  so  bitterly !  and  then  took  the  portrait  of  our  dear 
motlier  from  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  table,  opened  tlie  case  in  which  it  h  kept, 
and  put  your  miniature  inside,  very  gently  and  tenderly.  I  could  not  tni^t  ray««lf 
to  see  any  more,  so  I  went  up  to  my  room  again ;  and  sliortly  afterwards  he  came 
in  with  my  locket,  and  gave  it  me  back,  only  saying,  *  You  left  this  on  my  table. 
Clara*  But  if  you  had  seen  his  face  then,  you  would  have  hoped  all  Uungs  fruiu 
him  in  the  time  to  come,  as  I  hope  now.** 

^*  *  But,  as  I  will  hope,  Clara,  though  it  be  from  no  stionger  motive  than  gratitude 
to  you.**' 

What  the  great  humiliatioD  was  that  crushed  Basil  utterly,  and  well- 
nigh  hrokc  the  heart  of  his  proud  father,  the  reader  must  learn  for 
himself.  The  hook  is  one  that  is  sure  to  excite  attention.  It  is  not  hy 
any  meaus  a  faultless  work,  but  the  faults  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
faults  of  genius.  We  hesitate  to  pronounce  anythinflr  improbable. 
There  are  many  of  us  whose  lives  are  so  full  of  improbabilities,  that  a 
faithful  chronicle  of  the  incidents  even  of  a  seemingly  uneventful  career, 
would  be  received  with  incredulity  by  the  majority  of  readers.  That 
<*  Basil  "  will  be  pronounced  *<  improbable  "  we  do  not  doubt.  There  is 
a  startling  antagonism  between  the  intensity  of  the  passion,  the  violent 
spasmodic  action  of  the  piece,  and  its  smooth,  common-place  environ- 
ments. The  scenery,  the  dramaiU  persontBy  the  costumery,  are  all  of 
the  most  familiar  every-day  type,  belonging  to  an  advanced  stage  of 
civilization  ;  but  there  is  something  rude  and  barbarous,  almost  Titanic, 
about  the  incidents ;  they  belong  to  a  different  state  of  society.  But 
this  very  discrepancy  enhances  the  terror  of  the  drama ;  and  there 
is  something  artist  like  even  in  this  apparent  want  of  art 


JULIA. 

Nay — talk  not  of  t>eauty,  of  l>eauty  ahme — 
Go  view  it  on  canvas,  in  marble  or  8t4)ne : 
It  may  dazzle  the  eye,  it  may  diarm  thee  awhile, 
But  I^ve  cannot  live  on  a  glance  or  a  smile. 

Nor  tell  me  of  Wit  and  of  Intellect's  throne — 

Its  powV  is  but  feeble  when  reigning  alone : 

The  mid  or  the  age<l  perchance  it  may  bind^ 

But  Love  ])ants  for  more  than  the  diarms  of  the  mind. 

When  tlie  sceptre  of  Beauty  is  wielded  by  Wit ; 
When  the  mind  fans  the  Aame  which  the  perMm  has  lit ; 
M^'hen  both  are  united,  ah  !  who  shall  delay 
To  yield  to  their  power,  to  bow  to  their  sway  ? 

See  both  then  in  Julia  ! — is  she  not  fair  ? 
That  brow  and  that  glanre — is  not  intellect  there  ? 
Set;  the  graces  of  person,  the  glory  of  mind, 
The  triumph  of  Wit  and  of  Beauty  combined  ! 


A,  ^r ,  C, 
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Oar  Tenerable  and  atienttve  hofttess  paid  us  a  visit,  and  told  n% 
about  many  remarkable  persons,  who  had  been  here  during  the  nine 
and  twenty  years  she  has  lived  in  Tangier,  with  many  things  which 
they  did  and  said  ;  but  the  only  vivid  picture  which  this  chronicle 
has  left  on  my  memory  is  of  the  amiable  and  condescending  manner  in 

which  the  Marquis  of  G^ dried  a  pair  of  silk  socks  over  the  charcoal 

brazier  in  the  kitchen ;  an  historical  fact  which  occurred  about  nine* 
yeara  ago- 

The  moon  is  glancing  in  through  the  open  window  from  the  spangled 
ripples  of  the  bay^  but  I  am  too  sleepy  to  be  poetical,  so,  good  nighit 
dearest.  I  will  make  a  long  journal  letter  of  this,  for  thero  will  be 
plenty  of  time  here. 

This  morning,  before  breakfast,  I  stopped  before  one  of  the  little 
ahop-nooks  in  the  main  street,  where  a  grim  and  bearded  Pngan  sat 
cross-legged,  and  began  to  bargain  with  him  for  a  pair  of  bright  yellow 
morocco-leather  slippers.  While  the  treaty  was  proceeding,  a  sleek  and 
officious  Jew  came  up,  under  pretence  of  interpreting,  and  insinuated 
that  he  had  better  and  cheaper  slippers  at  bis  shop,  I  thought,  perhaps, 
he  was  no  greater  ro^ie  than  others  and  so  I  went  with  him  and  found 
a  very  smart  establishment  up  stairs  with  a  great  variety  of  shawls  and 
scarfs,  and  jillabiahs,  and  Moorish  cushions,  and  daggers,  and  every 
tort  of  curiosity,  the  only  thing  which  appeared  to  be  deficient  were 
yellow  slippers.  In  the  patio  of  the  house  there  was  a  plasterer,  or 
white- washer.  Wliile  I  was  looking  over  the  things  he  had  slipped  out, 
and  when  I  came  into  the  street,  he  fell  upon  me  with  strong  entreaties 
to  inspect  ftis  shop  somewhere  else,  but  I  told  him  he  wan  a  wbited 
sepulchre  and  went  back  to  breakfast. 

Wandering  about  the  town  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  castle  hill. 
At  the  top  there  was  a  gateless  and  dilapidated  arch  amenable  to  pacific 
entry*  and  within,  a  picturesque,  irregular  courtyard  partially  in  ruins, 
with  horse-shoe  arches  and  slender  arabesque  columns.  Sauntering  iu 
through  the  archway  we  had  been  passed  by  a  handsome  maiden, 
bearing  a  basket,  whom  we  knew,  by  being  unveiled,  to  be  a  Jewess. 
At  a  modest  distance  we  followed  the  fair  Susannah  among  the  winding 
angles  and  comers  of  the  ruin.  She  went  in  at  a  low,  broad  arch. 
Here  we  were  received  by  a  grizzly-bearded  old  man  in  a  turban  with  a 
couple  of  large  keys  in  his  belt.  Him  we  saluled  with  "es^aldm 
{Uetfkom  "  and  a  bow. 

"  Waletfkom  essMm"  he  replied.  "  Ye,  oh  caballeros,  arc  appa- 
rently Spanish,''  he  continued  in  slow,  strangely  accented  CaLstillian, 
and  are  doubtless  come  to  see  the  prison.'' 

**  We  are  come  to  see  the  prison  tnily*  but  we  are  not  Spanish*  being 
^i^  AUdh  «  of  the  family  of  the  Inkleez." 
•  Thanks  l»e  to  OcmI  \ 
~        VOL.    XXXII.  It  '^ 
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"  Thrice  welcome,  sons  of  the  Inkleez ;  I  am  the  father  of  the  prison**' 
said  he,  makiog  a  salam ;  *♦  and  ye  shall  see  my  children/  He  th 
poured  out  some  coffee  from  a  pipkin  which  stood  over  a  few  cb 
embers*  He  made  many  excuses  for  only  having  one  cap  In  his  ( 
service,  and  lit  a  long  chibouque,  from  which  we  each  smoked  a  hm 
whiffs  after  we  haii  lakeu  a  few  sips  of  the  coffee, 

"  But  who  is  that  fair  maiden  whispering  through  the  hole  in  the 
door?" 

'*  She  is  Rahab,  the  daug-hter  of  one  Joshua,  an  old  rogue  who  lately 
sold  a  donkey  to  one  of  the  faithful  for  more  dir/tems^  than  it  was 
worth,  even  if  it  had  not  been  bewitched ;  but  bewitched  it  was,  and 
died  within  a  week ;  and  the  old  dog  will  remain  in  my  family  till  he 
refunds  the  price.  His  daughter  often  brings  him  food  in  her  V>a»ket. 
He  is  by  far  too  well  off,  the  old  thief^  and  if  he  were  starved  a  little  he 
would  give  up  his  dishonest  gains  much  sooner ;  but  the  other  day  when 
I  told  her  she  must  come  no  more,  she  cried  so  bitterly,  saying  the  old 
man  would  die,  that  I  could  not  find  in  ray  heart  to  refuse  her,  for  the 
she-wolf  of  an  unbelieving  Jewess  has  fair  eyes,  and  it  pinches  tny 
heart  to  see  her  weep.  Daughter  of  the  accursed,  stand  aside,  and  let 
these  gentlemen  look  through  the  door/* 

A  most  foul,  blacky  damp,  and  dismal  place  it  was;  the  crowded 
prisoners  squatting  about  here  and  there  on  the  floor,  which  wai  like 
the  pavement  of  a  stable,  or  an  old-fashioned  farm,  where  ammonia  ki 
not  economised.  The  ancient  Joshua  was  standing  near  the  door,  Mf 
long  white  beard  wagging  as  he  chewed.  While  we  were  looking  theft 
was  a  noise  at  the  outer  gate,  and  a  fresh  offender  was  brought  in.  He 
was  an  old  acquaintance,  having  only  been  let  out  of  prison  a  week  igOi 
and  now  he  had  been  caught  again,  stealing  a  bunch  of  carrots  in  the 
market-place.  He  was  very  vociferous  in  his  defence,  but  in  the  vami 
brilliant  crisis  of  his  harangue,  as  soon  as  he  had  been  shouldered  oppo- 
site the  prison-door,  it  opened  with  a  crash  of  bolts  and  chains, — they 
gave  him  a  &lap  on  the  back,  and  in  he  leapt  head  foremost  over  ibe 
high  stone  threshold;  the  door  crashed  to  again,  and  there  was  an  end  ofj 
hiui.  There  was  something  irrestBtibly  ludicrous  in  the  extremely  i 
den  disposal  of  this  turbulent  purloiner  uf  vegetables,  of  which  a  de-1 
scriptioii,  necessarily  telling  a  number  of  simultaneous  occnrreiioei  < 
after  another,  can  give  but  little  idea. 

We  presented  the  prisoners  with  a  small  contribution  for  bread,  which 
they  clamorously  demanded,  and  gave  the  father  of  the  prison  a  large 
cigan  Going  out  of  the  castle  we  sat  down  on  a  stone-bench  along  the 
wall,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  tower.  Here  a  small  crowd  of  infideli 
gathered  to  see  us  light  our  pipes  with  a  burning  glass,  after  which  they 
wished  to  have  their  fingers  burned,  and  we  fell  into  a  religtout  diieoe* 
sion,  which  we  carried  on  first  by  passages  from  the  Koran,  of  whkli 
having  exhausted  our  stock  ineffectually,  we  finished  off  the  argutneiii 
with  our  broomsticks  ;  these  we  applied  to  their  shins ;  for  they  oonld 
not  keep  their  tempers  when  we  quoted  Mahomet  to  prove  that  both 
Chri«itians  and  Jews  might  be  saved,  if  they  believed  in  God  and  the. 
last  day,  and  did  virtuously.  I 

As  we  descended  through  the  town,  we  were  seized  upon  by  Israelileii 
and  carried  to  many  shops,  where  they  took  us  in,  but  we  would  not  buy] 
anything,  for  I  saw  nothing  so  good  as  the  smart  warehouse  up-stiifii  j 
•  Fitjctfa  of  lilver  nion^v. 
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which  I  had  seen  before  breakfast.  Thither  we  went  and  mstUuted  a 
general  rummage,  Jillabiahs,  haiks,  booruoosea,  fezcaps,  cushions,  &c. 
H — —  told  me  that  a  hatk  was  considered  a  most  desirable  thing  by 
young  ladies,  as  a  dresa  to  go  away  from  evening  parties  in.  I  always 
wondered  for  my  part,  why  fair  creatures  were  bo  particular  about  what 
they  went  home  in  in  their  dark  carriages ;  but  perhaps  it  h  for  the 
sake  of  the  last  impression  they  leave  on  the  carpeted  door- step,  lo 
haunt  the  dreams  of  some  shivering  adorer,  who  stands  in  the  night 
air  till  John  has  slumped  the  tight  door  into  the  panel — the  sleepy  horses 
plunge  heavily  away,  and  Lady  Something  Else's  carriage  stops  the  way* 

While  I  was  wavering  whether  to  lay  out  on  one  of  these  Moorish 
veils,  which  are  of  a  curious  white  woollen  texture,  striped  or  shot,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  with  silk,  the  cunning  old  Jew  sent  for  his 
daughter.  She  came  up  very  slovenly  attired,  but  they  hung  the  haik 
upon  her,  and  she  looked  so  pretty  in  it  that  I  purchased  one  without 
more  ado*  It,  indeed,  efTected  in  her  a  great  metamorphosis^  covering 
up  all  the  slovenly  attire  in  pofl  white  drapery^  and  showing  only  a  most 
fascinating  pair  of  Jewess's  eyes  (worth  more  than  Jews*  eyes),  some 
stray  tresses  of  deepest  jet,  ic, ;  for  this  recital  will  not  interest  yott 

much,  nor  did  it  me>  indeed^  but  H was  much  struck^     She  could 

not  persuade  him,  however,  to  buy  one,  though  she  vividly  depicted  the 
disappointment  of  his  novia  (sweetheart)  at  not  getting  one  when  mine 
did,  and  he  was  forced  to  confess,  with  a  sighj  that  he  had  no  novtOj  on 
which  she  pitied  him,  but  said  he  must  take  heart,  for  he  was  sure  to 
find  one  soon,  and  ought  to  have  a  haik  ready  for  her  I  have  little 
doubt  he  envied  me,  poor  fellow,  the  pleasure  of  preparing  masquerading 
disguises  for  the  queen  of  that  unhandsomely  limited  harem,  which 
European  prejudices  admit ;  and  of  imagining  how  a  certain  vain  little 
queen,  who  shall  be  anonymous,  will  some  day  admire  herself  in  her 
looking-glass,  arrayed  like  a  real  Tangerine  Sultana  in  haiks  and  boor- 
nooses,  and  slippers  of  scarlet  morocco-leather  embroidered  with  gold. 
I  am  an  ungracious  wretch,  very  I 

Afterwards  we  looked  in  al  the  place  where  they  smoke  keef ;  a  dirty, 
sloppy  patio,  little  better  than  the  prison.  The  smokers  were  squatting 
about  inhaling  the  fumes  of  very  small  pipes,  and  rolling  up  their  eyes 
as  if  it  was  very  delightfuh  In  the  corner  a  man  sat  whittling  pipe- 
stems  in  curious  arabesque  patterns.  The  demand  apparently  exceeded 
the  supply,  for  be  had  only  one  on  band,  which  was  also  in  hand,  and 
on  my  offering  to  buy  it,  he  said  he  must  finish  it ;  I  said  I  had  rather 
not  wait,  for  I  could  finish  the  other  end^  copying  the  pattern  of  the  one 
already  done»  We  bought  keef,  which  appears  to  be  a  small  leaf, 
growing  along  a  certain  kind  of  hemp  stalk,  and  retired  to  our  house- 
top to  make  the  experiment  Our  imaginations  were  filled  with  a  fore- 
cast of  the  brilliant  dreams  about  to  draw  their  magiC'lantern  shadows 
acrofta  the  white  sheet  of  the  lulled  mind.  I  knew  well  enough  whither 
away  m^  spirit  would  flee  to  be  at  rest,  and  my  heart  beat  loudly  as  I 
lit  the  little  pipeful  of  what  seemed  very  like  sawdust.  But  though  I 
drew  breath  after  breath,  down  lo  the  very  bottom  of  my  lungs,  and 
vigorously  prepared  to  be  much  affected,  I  could  not  perceive  that  it 

produced  any  effect  whatever,  nor  could  H- ,     He  disliked  the  pecu* 

liar  flavour  of  the  herb,  which  I  found  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise. 
Afler  smoking  three  or  four  pipes  the  experiment  was  given  up  as  a 
failure. 
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Id  the  ineaDliiiie  &  (no  diMifat)  lovdj 
her  hJiik,  was  walking  about  oo  ibe  ad|oiiniig  roof.  Sbe 
la  pa7  us,  al  lea»i,  the  comptimenl  of  atnomlj,  and  itarad  sa  ao  aneb 
out  of  countooance  through  her  ej«-hola»  that  we  wreie  feroed  to  go  la 
the  Oilier  side  of  the  roof.  Here  we  law  &  cat  lake  a  wmt  aad  a  ijiaf 
leap  over  the  narrow  itreet,  and  we  could  not  help  olwerra^  IhaA  tke 
gay  Loibariof  of  the  East  no  doubt  watch  ciroctniapeclljr  liow  Iba  cat 
jumps*  The  houses,  which  are  very  tnaooetaible  erery  wmj  but  from 
the  top^  stand  so  close  together*  that  a  good  leaper  waf^b^  matShf  Ciafd 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other  on  their  tofia.  Tbey  iffw  all 
detached  from  one  another^  at  a  distaaoe  which  U  no  doc&bl  ducBfcd 
safe  by  lethargic  old  Orientals,  bundled  in  long  robe^  agaanai  all  iMfai 
droppers,     Beaidesp  Zrpers  are  turned  out  of  Eaatera  cttiea. 

Summoned  down  stairs  by  the  Jews  coming  with  wiiat  we  had  bongin 
in  the  morning,  they  nearly  cleared  us  out  of  alt  our  little  mniMiib  Ibr  hi 

Gibraltar  we  could  not  raise  any  money,  because  H liad  left  all  tab 

Coutts*s  circular  notes  packed  up  in  his  portmauteaa  al  SeriHe;  attd  as 
there  appears  to  be  no  vessel  going  back  to  Europe,  it  b  nora  than 
probable,  that  our  excellent  landladies^  the  Misses  Duncan,  will  ba^e 
distraiD  upon  our  bodies,  and  sell  us  to  the  Algerines  to  indenuuly 
selves  for  our  sustenance. 

While  I  sat  carviog  the  pipe-stem  our  early  dinner  waa  fwadj,  aiWr 
which  we  wandered  forth  with  Hamed.  The  com-mercbaiil  of  the 
felucca  met  us,  shook  hands  with  great  cordiality,  and  insisted  oil  kakiaf 
us  to  a  coffee-house  to  be  treated.  Up  a  narrow  flight  of  dark  itm 
iuto  a  narrow  patio  covered  with  matting.  Here  were  assemblad  a  grasp 
of  chattering  Moors  all  standing,  for  there  was  no  place  in  tba  ter 
clean  enough  to  sit  down  upon. 

Coming  down  from  the  cajci  we  were  met  by  another  of  crav  Celkvv* 
passf^ngers,  the  young  Moor  who  bad   drawn   the  niosqise4ii«m  md 

fort  in  H ^*s  book.     He  also  shook  hands  most  affeeiioiiately^  aid 

carried  us  over  the  way  to  his  shop,  for  it  turned  out  he  was  a  bather, 
and  not  a  son  of  the  old  corn-merchant.  His  shop  was  aorroonded  ht 
a  sort  of  divan,  covered  with  matting,  on  which  we  sat  croas*leggcd  attd 
smoked  and  drank  more  coffee,  and  talked  as  well  as  we  could  m  Al> 
coranic  Arabic,  which  is  very  different  from  Berber.  A  lame  maa  tmem 
in  and  sat  down.  He  addressed  us  in  broken  English,  He  was  from 
Mogftdor,  and  had  been  in  London  with  Batty *s  CompanyV  as  a  Be- 
douin. Me  had  been  in  other  parts  of  *^  London,"  viz.,  **  Liltlepol  and 
My  Sister  (Liverpool  and  Manchester),  had  married  wife  in  Eogland* 
(^'  not  lowsy  woman ''),  he  had  had  an  accident  which  caused  fcb  Ifg 
to  be  very  **  sick  ^  ever  since — had  come  back  here  to  go  bove  to 
Mogador,  but  had  here  set  up  as  a  gunsmith — he  had  a  gun  wMolt  ht 
could  sell  us  (<*  not  lowsy  gun")  at  a  moderate  price. 

The  dark  had  crept  upon  us  unpereeived.  A  pious  faquir  emie  hj^ 
and  stopping  on  the  threshold,  swang  about  a  censer  scattering  inffBtt, 
and  vociferating  prayers.  This  itinerant  mass-performer  was  renardad 
with  a  copper  coin  and  departed*  Then  came  a  man  with  a  YOQDf 
cock.  The  barber  jumped  up  and  cut  off  its  head  with  a  raior  ta  a 
most  expeditious  manner,  and  the  fowUbearer  departed.  I  aakfd  if 
people  did  not  kill  their  own  chickens  in  this  country,  and  was  mfonned 
that  many  persons  had  an  objection  to  shedding  blood,  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  sending  to  him.     Doubtless  he  must  have  shed  a  considerable 
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anioutit  of  the  blood  of  the  faithful  if  he  dhavei  them  with  tbe  same 
razor  which  decapitates  poultry. 

Hamed  tjow  in  for  rued  ua  that  he  had  heard  there  was  a  Jewish 
wedding  to-night,  whither  he  would  conduct  us  if  we  pleased.  As  the 
Hebrews  hold  opeu  house  on  these  occasions  to  all  creeds  and  nations, 
we  followed  him  through  the  dark  winding  streets,  till  we  came  to  an 
open  portal^  where  fiaring  torches  gleatned  on  a  swarm  of  people 
going  in  and  out. 

The  supper  was  just  concluding,  the  tables  were  removed,  and  we 
were  seated  in  the  banqueting-room  in  tbe  highest  place,  that  is  to  say, 
nearest  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  nuptial  bed,  which  filled  the  whole 
end  of  the  room.  What  do  you  think  there  was  on  the  bed?  Why, 
about  fiix-and-thirty  Jewesses,  the  loveliest  collection  of  women  huddled 
in  the  smallest  space  I  ever  aaw.  Positively  all  beautiful,  and  if  my 
heart  had  not  been  otherwise  engaged,  I  should  not  have  minded  marry- 
ing the  whole  bevy  at  once— foolish  indeed — nevertheless  an  idea 
worthy  of  Solomon,  The  young  ladies,  it  appears,  were  only  invited  to 
etd&m  the  banquet  with  their  presence,  and  set  up  there  to  be  looked  at 
while  their  male  relatives  ate.  In  the  furthest  corner,  as  much  out  of 
sight  as  possible,  and  veiled,  sat  the  bride — poor  thing,  she  must  have 
been  very  nearly  smothered  uuder  that  cloth,  for  we  could  hardly 
breathe,  and  the  heat  and  crush  were  tremendous  even  to  us  who  sat 
oil  a  bench,  unveiled  and  unsurrounded  by  a  compact  huddle  of  three 
dozen  fair  friends  on  one  four-poster. 

But  now  there  was  a  stir,  and  the  chief  Rabbi  was  conducted  to  the 
head  of  the  bench  opposite  us.  In  his  hand  he  bore  a  fiddle  on  which 
he  began  to  play  across  his  knees  as  if  it  had  been  a  bass;  but  it  was  a 
small  violin,  and  he  was  a  large  man  with  a  long  white  beard  and  a 
pair  of  silver  spectacles  over  a  very  large  hooked  nose.  When  he 
began  to  play,  the  guests  began  to  howl  an  accompaniment  with  great 
unction.  Shortly  a  ring  was  formed,  and  a  blooming  Herodias  was 
picked  from  that  hot-bed  of  lilies  and  carnations  to  dance  before  the 
company.  The  dance  seemed  to  be  more  of  gesture  than  steps — she 
swayed  about  her  body,  and  waved  about  her  arms,  but  the  steps 
Beemed  hardty  more  than  occasionally  beating  time  with  her  feet.  The 
oompany  beat  time  with  their  hands,  and  howled  still  more  than  before, 
so  as  nearly  to  drown  the  screeches  of  the  rahbfd  fiddle. 

When  the  dance  was  done  the  bride  was  brought  in  unveiled ;  she 
had  been  smuggled  out  behind  the  bed  and  attired^  the  first  of  a  series 
of  suits,  which  she  subsequently  showed  off  in  succession.  She  was  a 
beautiful  creature,  with  that  brilliant  pearly  complexion,  those  lustrous 
eyes  and  glossy  raven  tresses,  which  only  Tangerine  Jewesses  possess 
in  such  perfection.  The  bridegroom,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  was  a 
sorry ish  looking  individual,  who  seemed  in  no  wise  to  appreciate  the 
happiness  he  was  about  to  undergo  ;  he  appeared  nervous  and  melan- 
choly :  and,  lo  make  the  matter  worse,  they  set  him  down  in  a  chair  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  shaved  him  before  the  audience.  After  this 
there  was  a  contribution,  whether  to  pay  the  barber  or  the  supper,  or  to 
increase  the  dower  of  the  bride,  we  could  not  clearly  ascertain,  but 
we  paid  up  our  bachelor^s  mite  and  departed,  much  gratified  and  nearly 
baked. 

This  morning,  as  we  were  sitting  on  tbe  brow  of  the  castle  hill, 
there   appeared    to   be   a   commotion   of   some  sort  in  a  broad  open 
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space  near  one  of  lb e  gates  of  the  cit^  below,  Goiug  down  to  »ee 
it  was,  we  were  soon  met  by  a  crowd  comiog  up  the  narrow 
Tbcy  were  headed  by  musicians,  with  tamtams  (a  sort  of  kettle- dnuiif) 
and  trumpets  and  fifes.  A  Moor,  with  a  white  beard«  led  a  call 
Next  came  a  iurbanod  figure  enveloped  in  much  drapery,  riding  oo  a 
black  horse  with  two  huge  paniers.  out  of  which  appeared  the  mtkl^ 
resigned  faces  of  two  venerable  old  rams.  A  few  men,  wiih  very  Wa| 
firelock  rousketsi  foUowed^lhe  rest  were  tag-rag  and  bobtail.  Umiir 
the  last  denomination  we  enlisted  ourselves,  and  returned  mih  tbe 
crowd  to  the  castle  hill,  from  which  we  commanded  the  bouse  of  Um 
bride — for  it  was  a  marriage  procession,  at  least  one  of  the  preparatory 
measures. 

The  band  played  a  strange  discordant  combinatioD  of  noiseif  intffh 
rupted  at  irregular  intervals  by  the  explosion  of  firelocks.  The  firitif 
of  these  unwieldy  engines  was  curious.  The  musketeer  about  to  dia- 
charge,  balances  himself  gingerly  on  his  left  heel^  points  the  morzlc  ix 
the  ground  and  applies  the  smoking  end  of  his  long,  snlt-petred  csord — 
622!  flush  1  bang! — and  round  he  spins,  twirled  on  his  heel  by  tbf 
recoil  of  his  long,  rusty  piece.  We  could  see  inside  the  open  door  i 
good  many  veiled  Moriscas.  What  came  of  the  calf  and  rams  we  did 
not  see ;  they  probably  were  wedding  gifts,  not  sacrifices,  and  dettiB«d 
to  figure  in  the  capacity  of  veal  and  mutton  at  some  aabuqirt 
ceremony. 

Waiting  for  the  muezzin's  call  to  prayer,  with  many  of  the  fwlMol 
around  us  in  the  market-place,  H —  was  moved  to  address  ibem  villi 
the  last  speech  and  confession  of  the  Moor  of  Venice*  and  whea  lit 
came  to  the  words  *^  smote  him  thus/*  hit  the  most  prominent  starvr  1 
slight  tap  on  the  head  with  his  broomstick.  We  are  always  folloiwJ 
up  and  down  the  streets  by  an  escort  of  about  thirty  or  forty  rigi* 
muffins,  and  if  we  did  not  carry  a  staff  a-piece  we  should  find  it  diffieoll 
to  stave  off  the  press.  A  respectable  Moor  sitting  at  the  gttewsy  oC 
the  mosque  offered  us  long  pipes  (which  we  smoked),  and  made  iotiee- 
tual  efforts  to  disperse  the  crowd,  which  we  begged  him  not  to  do. 

A  shoemaker  over  the  way  invited  us  all  to  his  stall  to  drink  mbtfi 
tea,  whieht  be  assured  us,  along  with  a  pipe  of  keef,  would  hate  tilt 
same  effect  upon  us  as  brandy.  The  yer&a  bu^na  (Arahkw^  Lain) 
makes  a  pleasant  infusion,  but  does  not  possess  any  intoxicalxng  <{tii]^ 
tiest  at  least  we  departed  as  sober  as  we  came. 

To-day  I  have  gone  about  in  the  Moorish  costume,  but  htre  wA 
been  less  stared  at  from  dressing  like  any  other  pagan*  A  eriattoa 
skullcap  with  a  blue  silk  tassel,  a  loose,  blue  and  white  striped,  ilHlUilw 
robe  of  woollen,  with  a  long  cowl,  either  drooping  behind  the  shouldcn 
or  pulled  up  over  the  head.  1  call  the  cowl  long,  because  it  gtK*  back 
in  a  long  peak  like  the  tail  of  a  casting-net,  and  has  a  taaaol  at  the  miL 
A  pair  of  bare  ankles  and  yellow  slippers  complete  the  costume  as  ^ 
as  visible  to  tbe  world  at  large.     I  have  been    standing  in  tbciincil 

threatening  attitudes  for  H^ to  draw  me,  but  the  folds  of  the  dftpoy 

are  difficult  to  do,  and  he  has  hung  up  the  jlllabiah  against  the  wall  to 
make  a  study  of  it.  It  looks,  with  its  extended  sleeves  and  c»wl 
stretched  down  from  the  nail  on  which  it  hangs,  like  a  grey,  esieDUtta4 
long-necked  ghost  of  a  Bedouin  Arab,  or  Capuchin  friar,  pinned  op  » 
groat  torment  against  the  walls  of  Purgatory. 

It  is  night.     We  have  just  c^me  iu  from  a  moat  awful  scene     B«llp 
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ing  clouds  of  smoke,  lit  by  Ihe  red  flash,  and  rent  and  ^haketi  by  the 
explosion  of  musketry  ;  parties  of  A  rabs  charging  about  here  and  there 
beoeath  the  sulphurous  canopy^  shouting  as  well  as  shooiing.  What  do 
you  think  it  was  ?  An  insurrection  ?  No  —  A  wedding.  The  red 
heifer  and  the  rams  had  only  been  preparatory,  and  to-night  the  bride 
was  to  be  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  bridegToom.  These  skir- 
misbers  were  merely  making  ready  an  atmosphere  with  ihe  smoke  of 
ihehfeux  de  joi  for  the  procession  to  pasa  through.  At  last  it  appeared. 
Around  the  howdah  (a  sort  of  sedan  chair  in  which  the  bride  is  carried) 
the  Arab  soldiers  redoubled  their  activity,  charging,  one  party  upon 
inolher>  and  discharging  their  long  guns  into  the  air.  Flaring  torches 
flung  a  flickering  and  uncertain  light  over  the  tumultuous  but  rather 
formidable  chaos  through  which  the  timid  Moorish  maiden  goes  from 
the  nursery  to  house-keeping.  We  could  not  help  thinking  that  in 
happy  England  some  of  our  hardened  and  experienced  spinsters,  who 
have  bra  red  the  linkboys  and  *'carriage-stopS'the-way*coming-out  ** 
struggles  of  three  or  four  seasons,  would  hardly  go  through  such  a  trial 
in  the  cause  of  matrimony — but  perhaps  we  were  wrong. 

I  shall  finish  off  this  letter  which  I  have  contrived  to  make  very  dull, 
although  we  have  been  very  much  amused  since  we  have  been  in  Africa, 
Perhaps  becaitm,  rather  than  aUhou(jfi ;  for  when  the  mind  is  kept 
constantly  amused  the  spirits  fly  off  in  talking  and  laughing,  instead  of 
being  bottled  tike  Seltser  water  for  literary  exportation.  There  are  many 
other  strange  and  agreeable  things  we  have  done  here,  which,  if  they 
were  written  in  a  letter  would  stretch  to  a  still  more  tedious  length  than 
this.  When  the  post  will  go,  or  when  we  shall  get  away,  cannot  be 
predfcted  with  any  certainty,  for  we  hear  of  no  vessels  going  back  to 
Europe,  so  that  it  seema  likely  we  ^all^  after  all,  have  to  be  disposed  of 
to  the  Algerinea.  I  remain,  in  the  meantime,  yours  till  my  release 
from  captivity. 

Oncb  more  in  the  same  continent  with  my  own  Mabel, — it  really 
almost  feels  like  coming  home  again,  lo  get  back  to  the  dear  old  Rock. 
But  how  did  we  get  back  ?  I  think  we  left  ourselvea  with  rapfdly  de- 
clining finances,  and  no  prospect  of  a  vessel  to  carry  us  away  from  the 
African  coast*  Shall  I  tell  you  how  we  got  impatient  at  last,  and  hired 
a  little  boat,  and  were  betrayed  by  our  crew  into  the  hands  of  a  cruel 
pirate  captain  from  the  Moghador  coast — who  sold  us  as  slaves  up  the 
interior— whence  we  escaped,  with  a  couple  of  black  princesses,  and 
reached  the  spot  where  the  Nile  and  Niger  are  tied  together  in  a  knot, 
which,  of  course^  we  undid — ^and  how  each  of  ua  built  a  boat  and  mailed 
away,  one  down  the  Niger,  and  the  other  dow*n  the  Nile,  with  a  moving 
panoramic  journal  of  the  scenery, — ^how  our  boats  subsequently  met  off 
Europa  Point,  and  we  sailed  into  Gibraltar  bay  together,  both  having, 
unfortunately,  or  fortunately^,  lost  our  black  princess  on  the  way. 

This,  with  a  few  episodical  treatises  on  the  kingdoms  of  Abyssinia, 
Timbuctoo,  Ac,  and  an  excursion  to  the  happy  valley  (entered  by  an 
accidental  discovery  of  the  celebrated  Rasselas  tunnel  through  the 
mountains  of  the  moon)  will  make  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  volumi* 
&OU8  vols.  By-the-bye,  you  asked  me  in  one  of  your  letters  what 
was  to  be  the  plan  of  our  work,  and  how  we  should  manage  to  write  it 
together  ?  was  it  to  be  in  the  Lee  and  Cooper  style — ^landscape  by  one 
and  groups  by  the  other  ?     I  will  tell  yuu.     We  have  decided  that  the 
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world  is,  or  at  least  ou^ht  lobe,  sick  of  the  ordinary,  stupid  acooanLs  of 
ordinary  unromantlc  goings  up  and  down  in  the  earth,  related  for  ibe 
most  part  with  fatal  fidelity,  except  when  their  authors  attempt  Iq  «- 
liven  them  here  and  there  with  painfully  improbable  drsa^bta  OQ  iWr 
imagination.  Therefore  we  agreed,  without  a  dissetiting^  roiee,  that, 
about  this  period  of  our  literature,  something  emioentlj  new  and 
original  was  demanded  in  the  **  Voyages  and  TrareU  **  departmeitt 
Here  is  our  prospectus,  which  you  must  keep  a  profouod  secret*  I  cb 
to  write  a  mass  of  (fictitious)  adventure  and  (invented)  legendscy  9am^ 
dote,  interspersed  with  romaniic  ballads,  and  indeed^  whether  poetrr  9i 

prose,  enveloped  in  a  moonlit  haze  of  sublimity*     H ia  to  folkfv 

each  chapter  with  a  plain  unvarnished  recital  of  what  actoaUy  did 
occur;  and  a  conversation »  in  which  each  writes  bis  own  share  of  the 
dialogue,  will  explain  to  the  public  how  the  ideas  of  the  adventures  and 
legends  arose,  or  were  suggested,  with  a  body  of  bold  crittcism  and  aettte 
remark,  not  strictly  confined  to  the  point  whence  the  dLscusstoo  startoL 
but  rambling  through  space  and  matter,  and  time  and  etemitj  witb 
much  liveliness  and  versatility. 

The  disadvantages  of  such  a  course  will  be,  that  the  critics  will  cdl 
it  flippant ;  and  the  stupid  public,  which  likes  to  be  gulled  rather  ifaiB 
enlightened,  will  wish  all  the  impertinent  matter,  such  as  the  true  stat#- 
ment  and  the  discursive  criticism,  at  Jericho ;  however,  this  class  of 
readers  will  be  warned  to  read  ooly  the  fictitious  part,  And  recoomieiid* 
ed,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  interest,  to  l>e1ieve  every  word  of  it- 

But  I  have  to  get  back  from  Tangier.  We  were  almost  in  despair, 
when  one  morning  a  great  steamer  ran  into  the  bay.  It  proved  to  be  i 
French  war-steamer,  bringing  a  consul-general ;  for  the  republic  has 
made  up  some  little  difference  with  the  empire  of  Morocco,  which  caus«d 
the  consul  to  retire  some  time  ago.  This  steamer  was  going  back  to 
Gibraltar  next  morning,  so  we  lost  no  time  in  calling  to  pay  our  n* 
spects  to  the  newly-arrived  functionary.  We  were  shown  up  into  a 
Parisian -looking  drawing-room,  and  a  beau  monsieur,  of  about  thirty- 
five,  dressed  in  a  smart  official  uniform,  arose  to  receive  us.  His  good 
manners  could  hardly  prevent  a  look  of  surprise  from  mingliiig  with 
that  appropriate  li:»tening  face  with  which  he  bowed  and  stood  waiting 
for  us  to  explain  our  errand*  We  felt  that  in  our  soiled  but  still  flanog 
muleteer  8  dress  we  did  not  look  like  the  proper  sort  of  individoaU  to 
ask  for  a  free  passage  on  board  a  man-of-war  of  a  foreign  power.  I 
waited  for  H— —  to  say  something,  but  he  said  nothing ;  and  so,  after 
a  slight  pause,  I  began  to  sutc  our  case. 

**  Tant  soit  pen  qu'il  doit  paraitre,  nous  sommes  des  geottUhomiiiaf 
Anglais, — we  are  dressed  as  contrabandiers,  because  we  hav«  hem 
travelling  among  the  mountains  of  Spain,  and  have  no  other  clothes, 
otherwise  we  would  not  have  ventured  to  present  ourselves  atlifed  to 
little  d  la  mode," 

*'  Mais,  messieurs,  n  en  parlez  pas  je  vous  en  prie.  Cela  se  voit  fai 
bien,  et  du  reste,  c'est  une  mise  asses  commode  pour  voyager.  Md 
aussi,  j*at  voyage  en  Espagne.  Is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  for 
you?** 

''  We  are  au  dhespoir  for  a  vessel  to  take  us  hack  to  Europe ;  and 
we  understand  that  the  steamer  which  brought  your  excellency  is  going 
back  to  Gibraltar ;  we  are  ashamed  to  derange  you  on  your  arrival^  bat 
we  have  no  alternative" 
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**  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  gentlemen  :  ces  sont  de  petites  complai- 
sances que  les  nfttions  se  font  mutuellcment.*' 

Witti  which,  having^  been  thus  made  an  international  affair,  we  were 
banded  two  small  state-papers,  requesting  the  captain  lo  receive  us 
aboard ;  and  we  took  leave  of  our  polite  benefactor  with  many  thanks. 

That  eyentng,  taking  a  turn  through  the  city  for  a  farewell  look, 
some  camels,  with  wilder-looking  Arabs  than  common,  came  in  at  the 
western  gate  from  the  distant  deserts  of  the  interior.  We  felt  on  seeing 
them  more  identiSed  with  the  real  inhabitants  of  Africa  than  we  bad 
been  by  our  intercourse  with  the  same  barbarians  of  Tangier,  so  much 
handled  by  Europeans,  as  to  be  comparatively  barmleaa,  like  Zoological 
Garden  lions.  Two  Ethiopians,  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city,  which 
seems  devoted  to  strangers  from  the  interior,  sat  cross-legged  on 
the  ground,  rocking  themselves,  and  nodding  their  heads,  and  rolling 
up  the  yellow  whites  of  their  idiotic  eyes^  with  their  thick  lips  dropped, 
and  thetr  dark  brown,  oily  features  (without  the  slightest  vestige  of 
consciousness)  shining  in  the  sunset.  We  asked  what  was  the  matter 
with  tbem,  and  found  they  had  been  chewing  kctikeesh. 

But  I  must  get  away  from  Tangier,  for  we  have  to  get  away  from 
Gibraltar  to-morrow,  and  our  history  is  trailing  at  a  deplorable  distance 
behind.  And  yet  I  must  tell  you  of  a  conversation  we  had  with  a 
worthy  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  arrived  the  day 
before  our  departure,  and  with  whom  w^e  partook  of  our  last  African 
tea.  It  was  about  carrying  arms  or  not,  travelling  in  Spain.  He  was 
strongly  against  the  practice,  for  fear  we  might  shoot  some  of  the  ban- 
ditti. We  said  we  were  much  more  afraid  of  the  banditti  shooting  us, 
and  very  much  preferred  being  on  equal  terms  with  them. 

**  But,"  said  he,  **you  have  no  right  to  shoot  a  fellow-creature, 
merely  to  prevent  yourself  from  being  robbed ;  and  if,  as  you  say,  you 
are  called  upon  to  go  down  on  your  face,  and  give  up  your  money,  you 
should  do  so  much  rather  than  shed  blood/' 

**  No  doubt,"  I  replied,  '*  if  they  amiably  took  what  you  gave  them, 
and  your  wofd  for  it  that  you  had  no  more  valuables,  and  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  strip  you  of  your  clothes,  and  take  your  horse  ;  and  if,  after  all, 
not  being  satisfied  with  what  they  had  found  on  you,  they  had  not  an 
unkind  habit  of  rubbing  the  traveUers  nose  on  a  flinty  road;  and  if 
they  did  not  now  and  then  kill  travellers  outright, — I  agree  that  your 
argument  would  be  good.  But  as  it  is,  with  all  these  possibilities,  added 
to  the  inconvenience  of  losing  one's  money,  costume,  and  horse,  my  im- 
pression IS,  that  the  most  reasonable  thing  to  do,  when  an  evident  and 
acknowledged  bandit  rushes  out  of  the  bushes  and  seizes  your  rein,  is 
not  to  say,  •  Sir,  I  have  money  which  I  am  ready  to  surrender,  and 
pistols,  with  which  I  will  fight,  if  you  intend  to  use  me  uncivilly ;  for 
then  he  would  have  time  to  throw  his  cloak  over  your  head,  and  stick 
you  at  leisure  with  his  nacaja,** 

•*  Then,  sir,  what  is  the  most  reasonable  thing  to  do  ?  " 

"  Why,  to  shoot  him  down  at  once,  and  do  the  same  to  the  next  man" 
(suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and  taking  my  revolver  out  of  my  belt, 
on  which  the  ancient  and  reverend  gentleman  cried,  **  Oh  I  pray  don^t  T* 
in  a  tone  of  some  anxiety),  "  and  the  third  man  would  probably  run 
away." 

*'  It  is  the  squeamishnesa  about  shooting  robbers  that  causes  robbers 
to  continue,"  said  H '*  A  friend  of  mine  lately  killed  two  with  a 
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right  and  teft  rifie-ahot  in  Mexico,  aod  the  road  has  been  laiicll  i 
since*  The  commoti  view  to  take  Is,  thai  the  rohber  is  to  1m  oomU 
more  than  the  traveller,** 

**  Yes,"  said  I, — **  now  the  robber  who  selects  this  prolSewoo  1^  If 
he  has  read  Adam  Smith,  aware  that  the  little  indoatrj  required,  tlii 
rapid  profits  returned,  and  the  exciting  and  roniaotic  cbarmct^  of  Ihi 
trade,  would  draw  so  many  persons  into  it,  that  there  would  aooa  b 
nobody  lefl  to  rob,  unieu^  observe  me^  unless  there  were  certaiii  dnw- 
backs.  One  of  those  drawbacks,  the  bandit  is  welt  aware,  eosHsili  m 
the  liability  to  be  shot  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  btmneiis." 

**  But,"  replied  the  reverend  gentleman,  **  if  you  shoot  him*  yoa  pr»* 
cipitate  a  human  soul  into  eternity  unprepared;  and  what  so  asiM 
thought  is  that" 

*'  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  a  prudent  and  pious  llitef»  gtntig  oo 
what  he  knew  to  be  a  perilous  expedition  (and  if  he  was  gciing  to  mAt  m 
who  carry  a  regiment  of  pistols  openly,  he  ought  to  pay  us  the  eonip&- 
ment  of  thinking  it  a  perilous  expedition) — I  am  by  no  means  9ar%  I 
say,  that  he  would  not  get  himself  specially  and  provisionally  akHved  d 
his  sins  in  case  of  accidents;  and,  indeed,  I  think  the  acrupalcNts  tf«* 
veller  has  a  right  to  suppose  that  such  would  be  the  case,  and  datptick 
him  accordingly  at  so  advantageous  a  conjuncture.** 

"  By-tbe-bye,"  said  he,  **  the  robbers  sometimes  shoot  tJ^ifmmhm 
perhaps  because  they  feel  it  is  part  of  their  profession  to  t>e  ahol  new 
and  then,  and  find  the  scrupulous  public  object  to  performing  their 
legitimate  share  in  the  transaction.  I  read  in  the  Granada  newspapo'  t 
cunous  story  of  the  suicide  of  a  notorious  robber  the  other  da?  Dear 
Seville.  It  appeared  he  had  been  robbing  a  horse-dealer,  btil  wlcther 
his  desperation  proceeded  from  remor^  which  seemed  IroprobahK  tf 
from  a  quarrel  with  his  sweetheart,  which  is,  perhaps,  atill  more  tov  Um 
writer  had  not  been  able  to  make  out.*' 

'«  Perhaps  he  shot  himself  by  accident,**  said  I,  and  the  converttlta 
turned. 

There  was  a  peakfaced,  affable  young  gentleman,  lately  from  ant  of 
the  Universities,  who  had  come  over  in  the  same  boat  with  our  worthy 
pastor.  Finding  that  he  sketched ,  we  showed  him  our  drawtng-beokip 
which  were  execrable  things,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  a  hint  or  two  htm 
his.  But  it  turned  out  little  better  than  ours,  and  that  rather  fnm  ft 
less  ambition  in  the  style  (Indian  ink),  than  from  a  greater  arti«tie  fras|^ 
— for  we  feel  ourselves  (in  confidence)  to  be  Rafaels  at  heart  and  ia 
eye,  only  that  we  have  neglected,  alas  I  to  furnish  our  finger  ends  with 
the  base  mechanical  part  of  mixing  the  colours  and  dabbing  them  OD, 
However,  our  friend,  we  suspect,  is  a  rival  in  more  departments  than 
one,  for  when  we  went  to  bed  (which  was  early,  because  we  bad  Co  get 
up  at  half-past  five  next  morning),  he  tapped  at  the  door  of  onr  bed- 
room  (opening  out  of  the  drawing-room),  and  asked  us  for  a  very  leaf 
candle  that  had  lighted  us  to  bed.  The  presumption,  therefonift  wai» 
that  he  was  about  to  sit  up  all  night  writing  a  very  long  cliapter  of  bov 
he  got  to  Tangier.  The  quantity  of  people  we  have  met,  evidently  eff 
about  to  publish,  it  quite  discouraging.  Indeed  it  is  well  known,  thit 
everybody  who  travels  in  Spain  must  write  a  book.  How  weary  tht 
public  must  be,  I  think ;  we  shall  hardly  have  the  heart  to  go  into  tht 
voluminous  vol^.  However,  we  shall  have  a  better  chance  than  i 
fur  since  we  know  nothing  about  architecture,  high  art,  or  hu 
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shall  not  tell  our  readers  abaut  tbe  same  churches  and  aUarpieces,  and 
pictures,  and  battle-fields,  which  they  have  read  about  so  many  timefl 
over,  but  about  ourselves,  and  what  we  saw,  aud  did,  and  aaid,  and 
heard,  and  imagined,  with  a  correct  picture  of  our  hunger,  and  weari- 
nesi^,  and  ignorance,  and  impatience,  &c«,  which  will  give  the  stupid  and 
ignorant  reader,  who  is,  of  course,  the  commonest  sample,  a  clear  idea 
of  what  he  might  expect  to  meet  with  if  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
Peninsula,  We  think  that  vacant  young  men  in  the  long  vacation,  if 
ihey  knew  that  in  the  course  of  that  period  they  might  go  out  to  Seville 
I  And  learn  sufficient  Spanish  (in,  say  two  months)^  and  then  buy  a  pony 
and  ride  through  Spain^  all  within  100^.,  it  would  suit  some  of  them  to 
do  it* 

But  I  shall  never  get  away  from  Tangier.  I  positively  must  embark. 
Well,  the  pilot's  boat  took  us  aboard  tbe  **  Narval,'*  a  formidable  large 
black  war-steamer.  We  were  relieved  of  some  slight  uncertainty,  as  to 
how  such  strange  figures  would  be  received,  by  the  lieutenant,  who 
politely  addressed  us  in  very  good  English,  and  after  making  our  ac- 
quaintance in  about  two  minutes,  introduced  us  to  his  brother  officers. 
We  breakfasted  with  the  mess,  and  afterwards  smoked  and  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  English  language,  for  several  of  the  officers  were  learn- 
ing it,  but  our  lieutenant  (Morin)  had  a  surprisingly  accurate  and 
critical  knowledge.  The  surgeon  was  musical,  and  had  a  book  full  of 
,  Spanish  airs,  which  he  had  written  after  Rousseau*s  method,  which,  he 
^  iays,  is  coming  very  much  into  use.  You  will  remember  that  Jean 
Jaques'  first  effort,  was  to  publish  a  system  of  musical  notation  by  nu- 
merical figures,  instead  of  those  mysterious  dots  and  lines  ;  but  at  the 
time  the  idea  met  with  no  attention.  The  surgeon  played  tbe  guitar 
and  sang.  Morin,  from  English  literature  came  to  French,  His 
favourite  author  was  Paul  Louis  Courier,  a  name  we  had  neither  of  us 
heard.  He  produced  the  volume,  read  us  some  extracts,  and  seeing  we 
very  much  appreciated  them,  gave  it  us.  He  would  not  hear  our  depre- 
cations ;  he  should  be  in  Paris  within  a  fortnight  and  could  get  anotlier ; 
[  he  had  given  away  many  copies  in  tbe  course  of  proselyting.  Paul 
'  Louis  Courier  was  a  republican  and  bitter  antl-Buonapartist,  witty  and 
whimsical,  amiable,  though  rather  caustic.  He  was  always  getting  into 
quarrels  with  the  mayor  of  his  commune,  who,  according  to  his  own 
very  amusing  account,  disliked  bis  politics,  and  encouraged  everybody 
in  bullying  and  cheating  him.  One  might  have  thought  from  tbe  quaint 
and  fanciful  way  in  which  he  complains  of  bis  grievances,  that  they 
were  next  door  to  imaginary  ones,  if  it  did  not  appear  by  his  life  that 
he  was  finally  assassinated  by  his  enemies. 

While  our  time  thus  passed  tranquilly  in  the  cabin,  a  storm  was 
brewing  outside.  The  wind  was  dead  a-head,  and  grew  stronger  and 
stronger.  Tbe  motion  began  to  be  unpleasant,  and  going  on  deck  it 
was  found  to  be  raining  fast.  Shortly  it  rained  faster,  and  then  torrents; 
the  pitching  of  the  vessel,  too,  bad  become  so  unpleasant,  that  I  could 
not  stand  the  cabin  atmosphere.  The  whold  mess  recommended  me  to 
take  each  a  several  sovereign  thing  against  naustm ;  but  at  last  it  was 
unanimously  carried  that,  for  an  English  stomach,  tea  was  the  sove- 
reign est  thing  of  all ;  so  a  cup  was  made  and  administered,  and  I  must 
say  tasted  a  good  deal  tike  physic.  We  had  established  ourselves  in  as 
sheltered  a  comer  as  we  could  find  on  deck,  wrapped  in  our  cloaks 
which  shed  the  torrents  very  successfully.     However,  as  the  rain  fell 
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much  faster  tban  it  could  run  off  bj  ihe  drain-hales  at  the  sides,  th^re 
wafl  soon  a  great  flood.  Thits,  as  the  ship  rolled,  came  rushing  dowu 
upon  uSf  and  washing  hack  again  in  a  tidal  waTC  about  a  foot  deep.  Of 
course  our  feet  got  rather  wet.  X  never  waj  in  such  a  storm  of  rain  in 
my  life  ;  sky  as  black  as  ink ;  great  clouds  sweeping  OTer  the  dark  sra 
before  a  very  violent  gusty  wind;  now  and  then  the  tops  of  the  AfricsD 
mountains  looking  down  through  a  break  in  the  mist  The  moan  of 
the  gale  through  the  vibrating  shrouds,  the  splash  of  the  paddles,  and 
the  plauk-deafened  metallic  din  of  machinery  straining  against  the  tern* 
pest,  made  a  sort  of  melancholy,  unmusical  accompaniment  to  our  irn- 
comfort,  which  was  so  complete,  and  on  so  grand  a  sc^le,  as  to  gather  i 
sort  of  consolation  from  its  own  sublimity. 

You  may  imagine  what  sort  of  work  it  was,  from  the  fact  of  oar 
taking  about  nine  hours  to  go  thirty  miles  in  a  great  steamer.  However, 
there  is  an  end  to  all  things,  and  we  got  ashore  before  gunfire,  which  if 
we  hadn't,  we  should  have  had  to  sleep  on  board. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday  and  it  rained  and  blew  great  guns.  We 
were  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb  for  a  moment  as  to  set  about  copying  t 
picture  of  Abraham  offering  Isaac,  which  hung  in  our  room.  As  we  lit 
painting,  Morin  came  in  ;  we  asked  him  to  dine  and  he  greatly  enlivened 
our  evening.  I  gave  him  my  Sevilliau  navaja  to  cut  the  pages  of  his 
new  Courier  when  he  got  to  Paris.  He  also  had  brought  me  in 
Ingenious  French  leather  pouch  full  of  caporaJ  (the  national  tobteco  of 
France,  as  shag  is  of  England  and  pigtail  of  Scotland),  which  came  io 
useful,  for  my  old  Norman  one  of  wood  and  birch  bark,  which  his 
served  me  faithfully  for  more  than  a  year,  broke^  being  scrancbed  in 
my  pocket,  when  I  fell  off  pony-back  near  Moron.  The  pouch  was  a 
souf>enir  from  the  surgeon.  Our  conversation  with  Moriu  leapt  from 
French  to  English,  and  from  English  to  French,  as  often  as  tb« 
speaker  came  to  a  difficulty  and  relapsed  into  his  own  language  to 
explain  himself  better. 

To-day  (Monday)  is  our  last  day,  and  now  or  never  we  must  aee  the 
wonders  of  the  Rock.  We  were  woke  early  by  Morin,  who  came  to  saj 
his  (jtdietix  and  viille  ckoaes.  He  of  course  had  to  sleep  on  shore  becauie 
the  fortress  is  locked  up  at  sunset,  and  nobody  can  go  in  or  out  no 
pain  of  death.  Since  breakfast  t  have  been  out  buying  a  varieiy  of 
things — ^tape,  a  packing-needle,  a  pair  of  spurs  (English  spun  are 
much  sharper  than  Spanish,  and  we  are  preparing  a  pleasant  UllJe 
surprise  for  the  flanks  of  our  lazy  ponies),  half*a-pound  oi  gun*powder,  ] 
a  pencil,  8cc*  The  diplomatic  waiter  has  gone  to  get  us  permission  to 
see  the  galleries.  I  will  write  you  an  account  when  we  come  back,  sud 
with  it  finish  this;  for  to-morrow  we  shall  start  for  Malaga,  and  I  msf 
as  well  tel!  you  now,  for  fear  I  should  forget^  that  your  next  letter  had 
better  be  directed  to  Granada. 
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Sjb  PoNxypooL  DiuooNHSAD  sat  on  hii  chair, 
With  a  most  unmistakable  sulk  in  his  air ; 
Hia  lips  were  compresBed  and  his  eyebrows  were  knit, 
His  hair  was  uncombed  and  his  beard  was  n't  fit 
To  be  worn  by  a  Christian — much  less  by  a  knight — 
While  his  clothes  hung  about  in  a  terrible  plight ; 
And  he  stared  at  the  Hre  just  as  if  the  great  logs 
That  crackled  and  blazed  on  the  h^^h's  brazen  dogs 
Could  have  lent  him  their  aid — or  at  least  some  relief 
From  the  demon  that  troubled  him — anger  or  grie£ 

Then  he  'd  suddenly  turn,  and  his  great  oaken  seat 

Would  creak  with  his  weight,  and  he  'd  stamp  with  his  feet. 

And  he  'd  scratch  his  rough  head,  and  he  'd  rub  his  large  nose, 

And  he  'd  deal  his  own  legs  such  soniferous  blows 

As  Tom  Cribb  might  have  envied  for  regular  •*  teasers/* 

Well  planted,  "  one-two,"  on  his  enemies'  **  sneezers." 

In  short,  as  you  ga2ed  on  Sir  Ponty poors  visage 

(Which  wasn't  so  very  bad-looking  for  his  age, 

For  Time  had  just  pepper'd  his  head  with  some  sprinkles. 

And  ficraich*d  here  and  there  a  few  crow's-feet  or  wrinkles), 

You  could  swear  that  in  action,  in  word,  or  in  thought^  he 

Had  suffered,  had  done,  or  had  pknn'd  something  naughty  ; 

But  what  it  might  be  you  could  never  be  certain. 

Unless  you  'd  the  power  to  hft  up  the  curtain 

Which  beneficent  Nature  has  hung  o*er  the  portal 

That  leads  to  that  Hades — the  heart  of  a  mortal. 

Sir  Pontypool  Dragonhead's  page  stood  by — 

A  meek-looking  youth  with  a  mild-looking  eye — 

So  neat  and  so  trim  in  his  blue  velvet  suit, 

Embroider'd  with  gold,  and  his  ringlets  to  boot, 

And  his  very  white  collar  of  Brussels  point  lace 

Arranged  with  the  utmost  perfection  of  grace, 

Displaying  a  throat  and  a  neck  sod  as  down. 

Where  no  nasty  rough  beard  had,  of  course,  ever  grown. 

That  he  look'd  like  Adonis  or  Cupid  array'd. 

Or  a  model  in  wax  for  the  hair-dressing  trade. 

Sir  Pontypool  turns  his  head  at  last. 

And  his  fierce  dark  eye  on  the  page  is  cast ; 

And  he  looks  a  look  of  blood  and  thunder. 

And  the  page's  thin  legs  are  shaking  under 

Their  pretty  don*t-name-*em9  (whose  spacious  dimensions 

flight  accommodate  legs  of  much  greater  pretensions)* 
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'*  How  DOW,  Sir  Fn^  I "  Sir  IVmtypool  ( 
At  he  knits  hit  biowi  and  rolit  hit  eyw ; 
*'  How  now.  Sir  Fn^ ! "  and  hit  Toice*s  tone 
Sounds  like  the  bUirt  ofa  big  trombooe. 

The  medc-looking  page  is  down  on  one  knee. 
But  never  a  woid  respondeth  he, 
And  he  hands  up  a  great,  long,  awkward  letter 
(A  flonkej  in  these  days  would  turn  out  a  better). 
That  looks  like  a  beggar's  a{^peal,  or  the  State's 
For  your  small  ccmtxibutions  to  taxes  and  rates  ! 

Sir  Pontypool  snatdies  the  letter  in  haste. 

And  teais  off  the  small  alken  threads  that  are  placed 

In  lieu  of  red  wax;  and  he  growls  as  he  reads. 

And  his  eye  gets  more  bloodshot,  and  little  round  beads 

Of  moisture  burst  out  on  his  chedcs  and  his  brow. 

And  one  moment  his  hand  grasps  his  dagger,  and  now 

He  springs  fitom  his  seat,  and  he  huris  back  the  chair. 

And  shiTers  the  oak  like  a  reed  in  the  air. 

And  he  shouts — while  the  roof  and  the  panels  around. 

Of  the  age-blacken'd  hall  with  the  echoes  resound — 

"  Ho !  turn  out  the  men-at*anns — saddle  my  hone. 

Black  DoDon— out,  out  the  whole  garrison's  force  ! 

Bring  my  armour — my  battle-axe— quick,  dullard  page  !- 

Hell  and  fuiy !  who  dares  to  brare  Dragonhead's  rage  ?  " 

Then  di  what  a  din 

Without  and  within. 
Like  a  rerel  of  fiends  in  the  regions  of  sin  I 

The  horses  are  ndghing. 

The  trumpets  are  brayin^^ 
The  soldiers  are  swearing,  the  women  are  praying ; 

Swords,  bucklers,  and  spears, 

Shouts,  curses,  and  tears. 
Wherever  a  man  or  a  woman  appears. 

The  pikemen,  the  bowmen. 

The  heralds  (like  showmen), 
All  arming  in  haste  to  be  down  on  the  foemen. 

The  squires  of  the  knight. 

In  their  harness  all  right. 
And  eager  to  warm  up  th^  blood  in  a  fight ; 

And  the  lord  of  Uiem  all, 

Black,  gloomy,  and  tall. 
With  an  eye  to  conmiand  and  a  glance  to  aj^fal  I 

Then  down  fell  the  drawbridge,  up  rose  the  portcuUis 
(One  raised  and  one  lower'd  by  strong  iron  pulleys). 
And  away  in  a  torrent  pell-mell  they  all  went. 
Like  a  pack  of  starved  jackals  or  wolves  on  the  sooit 

And  all  this  fuss  and  all  this  rage 
About  that  letter  which  the  page 
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Had  just  deliver*d  ?  which  declined, 
For  certain  reasons  well  definedj 
To  let  a  fair  young  lady  wed 
The  doughty  knight,  Sir  Dragonhead  ; 
Because,  although  a  heroes  daughter, 
She  hadn't  got  a  taste  for  slaughter; 
And  look*d  upon  a  warrior  a  name 
And  on  a  cut-throat's  mucli  the  same, 
Creaturea  to  ihun^  and  curse,  and  loath, 
Arcade*  ambc,  villains  both. 
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Slowly,  deeply  lM>oni3  the  bell, 

Proclaiming  sunset's  hour, 
A 8  the  orb's  last  rays  of  glory  fell 

On  Rhuddlan'8*  lordly  tower. 

Oh,  for  a  painter*s  hand  to  trace 

The  brightness  of  that  scene  \ 
Could  aught  on  earth  its  beauty  match 

The  distant  poles  between  ? 

The  grey  old  castle,  old  e'en  then. 

Like  some  gigantic  rock 
That  stands  iinacath*d  through  many  an  age. 

And  scorns  the  tempest's  shock. 

The  deep  swift  stream  that  rolls  below — 

The  Clwyd,  whose  lovely  vale 
Hath  form'd  the  theme  of  many  a  song. 

And  many  a  minstrel's  tale. 

Mountain  on  mountain-top  still  piled, 

Rearing  their  heads  on  high. 
Like  those  the  Titans  in  their  pride 

Upheaved  to  scale  the  sky* 

The  mighty  oaks,  the  stately  firs, 

Clothing  the  hill  and  dale — 
The  ocean,  on  whose  distant  wave 

Flutters  the  snowy  sail. 

The  yellow  com — a  sea  of  gold — 

'Neath  its  own  riches  bending: 
The  em'rald  meads — the  flocks  and  herds 

Their  slow  steps  homeward  wending ; 

And  over  all,  Heaven's  varied  tints. 

Whose  splendour  none  may  tell. 
Proclaiming  to  the  world  beneath 

The  God  of  Bay's  farewell! 

*  Rhuddlan  Caatle  is  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  in  Wales.  It  h  %  nLagnificent 
old  ruin  inll.  The  village  it  a  poor  Utile  pliwre,  tliotigb  Edward  I.,  mx  hundred 
yeftfi  ago,  held  a  parliameat  here,  by  which  Wales  was  erected  into  a  Principality 
and  Edward's  el<^t  son  declared  its  first  Friuce*  A  poruoo  of  the  builditjg  iu 
which  il  Diet  it  ttiU  ttaadiug. 
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In  such  a  aeene,  at  nich  an  hour^ 
The  Lady  Hilda  quits  heat  hower. 
And  passing  firom  the  easUe  walls. 
She  seeks  a  distant  spot,  where  fidls 
The  long  drawn  shadow  of  a  groye— 
Such  as  Diana's  self  might  lore. 

Yet  well  I  ween  'tb  not  to  gaze 
Upon  the  sun's  declining  bli^ 
'TIS  not  to  watch  the  cold^  diaste  moon. 
Whose  pale  light  shall  supplant  it  soon ; 
Tis  not  to  list^  to  the  note 
Of  nightingale,  whose  echoes  float 
So  sweetly  through  the  evening  air. 
That  Hilda's  steps  hare  wandered  there. 
For  scarcely  hath  the  forest  glade 
€k>nceal*d  her  in  its  welcome  shade. 
Than  Lady  Hilda's  matchless  charms. 
Are  clasp*d  within  her  loyei's  anns. 

And  who  t«  the  lover  ?     What  valorous  knight. 

What  youth  of  high  breeding,  of  fiune^  and  St  might. 

What  mortal  so  bless'd  has  discovered  the  road 

That  leads  to  that  spotless  and  sacred  abode. 

The  fair  HUda's  heart  ?    Oh,  Venus  I  oh,  Cupid  * 

Can  a  fellow  like  that — a  poor,  dandified  stupid. 

As  soft  and  as  puny  in  person  as  mind, 

Who  couldn't  another  such  '^  spooney  "  well  find 

If  he  sought  through  the  woild — can  a  milksop,  a  noodle, 

A  block  for  a  barber  to  friz  like  a  poodle — 

CSan  he  gain  such  a  heart  in  a  valorous  age  ? 

For,  by  Jove,  it 's  the  meek-looking,  slender-l^g'd  page ! 

"  Fly,  fly,  dearest  Hilda  I  *"  he  cries  in  alarm. 
As  trembling  and  weeping  she  clings  to  his  arm ; 
"  Fly  I  fly !  for  Sir  Dragonhead  comes  to  attack, 
To  murder,  to  plunder,  to  ravish,  to  sack  I 
With  all  Ids  fierce  soldiers  in  battle  array — 
Oh,  goodness,  dear  Hilda,  do  hasten  away  P 
And  the  page's  thin  legs,  as  he  urges  her,  shiver. 
And  the  tones  of  the  page's  voice  stammer  and  quiver, 
And  the  cheeks  of  the  paee's  wan  visage  grow  paler — 
He  hasn't  the  '*  pluck"  of  a  mouse  or  a  tailor ! 

And  poor  little  Hilda  is  shaking  with  dread, 

And  scarce  knows  if  she  stands  on  her  heek  or  her  head. 

For,  though  bom  amid  warfiure,  and  bred  amid  stiifi). 

She 's  a  terrible  horror  of  losing  her  life. 

And  still  more  df  losing  her  ''heart's  only  joy  "— 

That  white-livei'd,  meek-loddng,  spindle-diank'd  boy  I 

But  hark  to  the  clatter  of  horses*  feet. 

And  the  sound  of  the  infimtry*s  regular  beat ! 


And  hark  to  the  echo  of  trumpet  and  dram  ! 
The  knight  and  his  blood-thiraty  followers  come. 

And  look  through  the  wood,  too  I— how  helmet  and  hlade. 
And  biickler  and  spear  eeem  to  flash  through  the  shade, 
As  they  catch  for  a  moment  some  lingering  ray 
Of  the  fast  setting  sun ;  how  the  banner's  display 
Of  azure  and  gold»  as  it  flaunts  in  the  breeze. 
Contrasts  with  the  hue  of  the  sombre-clothed  tree*  1 


One  moment,  Hilda  turns  her  gaze 
In  fear— ^in  horror — ^in  amaze — 
Then  catches  at  her  lover's  arm, 
As  if  no  earthly  power  could  harm 
While  clinging  there  ;  but,  ah  I  great  God- 
She  shrieks  and  sinks  upon  the  aod — 
No  arm  is  there — she  stands  alone — 
The  craven -hearted  page  is  gone  ! 

Yea — bolted,  by  Jove  I  the  young,  pitiful  monkey, 
Was  off  like  a  shot,  as  outrageously  "  funky,** 
As  though  Satan  himself  and  Inferno's  whole  bevy 
Of  gobhns  and  imps  were  pursuing  full  chevy  I 

The  moonlight  rests  on  Rhuddlan's  tower. 
The  curfew  tolls  the  evening  hour ; 
Upon  the  stately  castle's  walls 
Dully  the  sentry's  footstep  &11b  ; 
And  alt  within  is  blank  despair; 
For  Lady  Hilda  comes  not  there, 
And  none  may  tell  of  Hilda's  fate — 
And  Hilda^s  sire  is  desolate  I 


Sir  Pontypool  sits  in  his  chair  as  before. 

But  he  *B  gloomy  and  sulky  and  restless  no  more ; 

Not  a  touch  of  ill-temper  remains  in  his  air, 

But  a  something  decidedly  tout  au  con tr aire* 

For  he  smirks  and  he  smiles,  and  he  rubs  his  rough  chin 

(Though  he  *s  rasp'd  off  his  heard  with  a  trifle  of  akin), 

And  complacently  gives  quite  a  dandified  twirl 

To  his  hair,  as  he  fancies  he 's  settling  a  curl. 

And  he  chuckles  and  grinSj 

And  playfully  spins 
His  dagger — alternately  nursing  his  shins. 

And  he  mutters  *'  By  Jove  I 

I  'm  a  fortunate  cove 
Without  any  trouble  to  pounce  on  my  dove  I  *' 

Then  he  calls  to  his  page,  and  he  shouts  for  some  wine. 

And  he  muddles  his  brains. 

As  the  goblet  he  drains, 
Crying  "  Here 's  to  this  little  caged  damsel  of  mine  1  ** 
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And  the  meek-looking  page. 

Though  he  feels  in  a  rage. 
Does  nothing  to  show  it  but  stammer  and  shiver. 

And  his  look  is  still  meek, 

And  his  voice  is  still  weak. 
And  his  face  is  as  white  as  his  shirt  or  his  liver. 

And  poor  little  Hilda  sits  weeping  alone 

In  a  nasty,  cold,  damp-looking  chamber  of  stone^ 

Though  'tis  really  the  best  that  the  place  can  afford  her. 

And  they  've  maide  some  attempts,  by  Sir  Dragonhead's  order. 

To  give  it  as  cheerful  a  look  as  they  can  ; 

But  on  such  points  the  unguided  notions  of  man 

Are  at  best  rather  crude — and  it  *s  pretty  well  certain 

They  couldn't  succeed  without  even  a  curtain 

Or  morsel  of  tapestry,  neither  of  which  things 

Were  known  in  the  castle, — their  master  would  pitch  things 

Like  those  to  old  Nick  as  effeminate  lumber 

Unfitted  his  warlike  abode  to  encumber : 

For  he  lived  like  a  soldier,  work'd  hard,  and  slept  harder — 

Though  his  cellar  was  decent  and  so  was  his  larder. 

And  poor  little  Hilda  keeps  crying  and  saying 
"  Oh  I  what  sJioU  I  do  ?     I  declare  if  my  praying 
And  begging  would  get  me  away  from  this  hole. 
And  that  horrid  old  man,  I  would  pray  firom  my  soul. 
Oh,  where  can  dear  Edgar  be  ?     Why  did  he  fly. 
And  leave  me  alone  in  the  forest — oh  my  I  * 
I  suppose  he 's  quite  safe — and  it 's  here  that  he  lives — 
Yes,  here  ! — that 's  the  only  reflection  that  gives 
The  least  comfort  at  all.     But — oh,  dear  !  what  a  place 
For  poor  Edgar  to  dwell  in  ! — his  beauty  and  grace 
In  this  nasty  old  castle  !     I  hope  and  I  trust  he 
Wont  suffer  from  damp,  for  I  'm  sure  it  smells  musty." 

She  stops :  there  *s  a  sound  of  a  step  at  her  door. 

And  then  there  *s  a  hurried  '•  tap-tap  " — and  before 

She  can  cry  out  "  Who 's  there  ?  "  or  "  Come  in  1"  it  is  done, 

And  Sir  Pontypool  Dragonhead  stalks  in  alone ! 

The  knight  made  a  bow. 

The  best  he  knew  how — 
Though  his  spine  was  as  straight  as  a  pikestaff  or  poker, 

And  his  neck  was  as  stiff 

As  a  block's,  or  as  if 
He  were  Brummel  himself  in  a  double- starch'd  ^'choker.** 

The  lady  look'd  up,  and  the  lady  look'd  down, 
A  pout  on  her  lips,  on  her  forehead  a  frown, 

*  A  very  feminine  exclamation,  but  a  classical  one  nerertheless.  It  is  a  cor 
niption  (oh  that  anything  feminine  should  be  corrupt  I)  of  *'*•  Oh  mihi«**  or  ^Ol 
ml !  "  as  the  vulgar  and  profane  ^*Mv  eye  and  Betty  Martin  !'*  is  a  oorrupcioi 
from  the  hymn  *<  Mihi  beate  Martine !  '^ 
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Onmistakably  sliowing  the  hero  that  seldom 
Had  visit  of  his  been  less  pleasing  or  welcome. 

It  ma<3e  him  feel  awk^vard — ^he  scarcely  knew  why — 
That  slight  little  girl  with  that  scorn  in  her  eye ; 
It  fleenfi'd  to  upset  htm^to  freeze  and  unnerve  him-^ 
Not  a  grain  of  his  dare-devil  valour  would  serve  him  ; 
But  the  hero,  who  'd  charge  a  whole  troop  undismayed, 
Stood  eow*d  by  the  glance  of  a  baby-faced  maid  1 

But  it  didn't  last  long — he  soon  managed  to  find 
His  courage,  his  coolness,  his  presence  of  mind, 
And  be  said,  half- jocosely,  "  Good  day,  damosel, 
I  hope  you  *re  not  pining  away  in  your  cell — 
Poor  captive  I  well- well,  though  we  are  Yety  cruel. 
We  8ha'n*t,  hy  my  honour,  fair  lady,  use  ^oi*  ill" 

"  Then  let  me  go  free,  sir,"  the  lady  replies, 
*'  Or  your  smiles  and  your  protests  are  nothing  but  lie*. 
Yes,  lies^  sir  I     I  said  it,  you  nasty,  bad  wretch  you  I 
You  're  destined  for  Satan — I  wish  he  *d  just  fetch  you/' 

"  Indeed,  pretty  Hilda,  you  judge  me  unfairly : 

As  yet  you  *ve  scarce  seen  me,  you  know  me  but  barely •'' 

*'  I  Ve  seen  you  too  much,  air ;  I  know  you  by  fame — 

I  hate  and  detest  you — the  sound  of  your  name 

Makes  me  shudder  and  cringe,  I — **     "  Nay,  stay,  lady,  stay^ — 

Have  mercy — don't  crush  me  gana  pity,  I  pray. 

Besides,  it*8  not  politic  ; — think,  lady,  think, 

How  soon  may  the  sweet  matrimonial  link 

Unite  us  for  ever  !  and  tlien,  when  we  're  wed, 

You  *il  not  like  to  recall  the  sad  things  you  have  said," 

«'  /  wed  you  I— you  're  mad,  sir, — Wed  you  f  why,  I  *d  rather 
Be  tortured  to  death*     Do  you  think  that  my  father 
Would  ever  allow  it  ?"     "  Your  father  1  ha,  ha  I 
Ton  my  soul,  ma'am,  I  don't  mean  to  ask  your  papa : 
You  are  mine,  my  fair  damsel — by  capture  you're  mine^ — 
Talk  of  father's  consents— it  *8  amazingly  line 

I  a  captive  !— ^Without  there  I— bring  goblets  and  wine. 
**  I  '11  pledge  youj  ray  brave  little  mistress — by  Jove, 
You've  a  spirit  within  you  a  soldier  must  love," 
: 
1 
c 
: 


As  he  finished  his  sentence  the  mild-looking  page 

Walk'd  in  with  a  tray, 

And  a  flask  of  tokay, 
A  a  grave  as  a  mute  on  the  opera  stage. 

Then,  oh  1  what  a  wream  !  what  a  cry  of  delight, 
Of  love  and  of  rapture  burst  forth  at  the  sight, 
From  the  lips  of  the  lady,  as,  bounding  with  joy. 
She  springs  forth  and  falls  on  the  neck  of  the  boy. 
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And  then — yes,  oh  then  I 

Had  I  only  the  pen 
Of  Homer,  to  tell  how  the  fiercest  of  men 

Stood  hy,  wonder- o'ermaster'd, 

Like  a  fdlow  pitch-plaster'd,* 
Confounded,  struck  all  of  a  heap,  flabheiigastei^d  I 

<<  Oh,  Edgar !  dear  Edgar,  oh  bear  me  away  1 " 

(As  if  Edgar  andd  bear  anything  but  a  tray,) 

Cried  Hilda,  despairing  :  ''  I  'm  thine,  Edgar,  thine ! " 

(Here  Edgar  got  funky  and  upset  the  wine), 

"  Oh  shield  and  protect  me  from  yonder  vile  wretch  ! " 

(Thinks  Edgar,  <*  I  'm  safe  for  the  hands  of  Jack  Ketch, 

And  oh  what  a  neck  for  a  halter  to  stretch  !  *') 

And  while  Hilda  still  sobb'd  in  way  quite  hysteric, ''  Oh, 

Edgar  I  my  loved  one  i  **  he  wish'd  her  at  Jericho. 

*'  So,  so !  *'  at  length  Sir  Dragonhead  cries, 

**  Embracing  my  page,  and  before  my  eyes ! 

Very  pretty,  my  lady  I  we  11  very  soon  settle 

This  little  idRfair :  for  a  girl  of  your  mettle 

To  wed  such  a  pitiful  rascal  as  this 

Would  be  highly  improper,  my  fierce  little  miss. 

Ho  !  warder,  below  there  I  just  send  up  a  guard — 

One  man  will  be  plenty — get  ready  a  yard 

Of  rope,  with  a  noose  to  it,  fix'd  in  the  wall. 

And  let  this  young  gentleman  quietly  fistll 

As  far  as  'twill  let  him,  made  fast  to  his  throat. 

And  dangle  to  frighten  the  rats  in  the  moat !  " 

'Tis  done  in  a  minute  I  the  terrified  fellow 
Has  scarcely  a  moment  to  shriek  and  to  bellow, 
Ere  the  rope  and  himself  are  alike  "  in  a  fix," 
And  over  the  ramparts  suspended  he  kicks ! 

Poor  fellow  !  poor  fellow  ! — well,  reader,  don't  weep, 
We  '11  give  you  a  sort  of  a  privileged  peep 
Behind  the  stage  curtain  of  tragedy  green. 
That  ought  to  be  dropp'd  on  this  terrible  scene. 

The  warder  was  not  a  bad  fellow  in  grain, 
And  didn't  quite  wish  the  poor  page  to  be  slain. 
So  he  'd  taken  good  care  that  the  terrible  noose 
Should  be  tied  in  a  knot  so  agreeaUy  loose 
That  the  victim  was  sure  to  escape  with  a  pitch 
Of  some  twenty  feet  headlong,  right  into  the  ditch. 
Where  he  kick'd  and  he  flounder'd,  but  got  out  at  length. 
And  bolted  with  all  the  remains  of  his  strength. 

Of  course  Lady  Hilda  had  faulted  away. 
And  for  many  a  long  hour  insensible  lay ; 

•  A  rival  of  the  "  garotte,"  coming  again  into  fashion  -> Burking  redivivui. 
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But  dreaming  of  pages  in  blue  and  gold  Buits, 
Some  hung  by  the  hair,  and  some  hung  by  the  boots ; 
Some  fair  and  some  dark,  and  some  short  and  some  tallj 
Some  handsome,  some  ugly,  some  "  so-so,"  but  all, 
For  some  crime,  some  omisgion,  or  p'raps  some  pretence, 
Unpleasantly  placed  in  a  "  state  of  suspense-'* 

And  each  poor  wretch  of  the  ghastly  band. 
Pointed  to  her  with  his  bony  hand^ 
And  opened  a  cold  and  fishy  eye. 
And  said  with  a  most  unearthly  sigh — 
"  Here  we  hang  for  endless  ages, 
Tom  from  life — unhappy  pages  1  " 


the  ] 


wakes. 


But  the  dream  is  over, 

half-scared  glance  at  her  chamber  takes, 


And  \ 


'*  He  ain't  been  hung*     With  a  bit  of  a  dwck  he 
Got  out  of  tho  moat  and  he 's  cut  his  lucky.'* 


And  close  to  her  pillow  she  finds  a  scroll, 
Conveyed  on  the  sly  by  the  warder,  good  soul. 
To  ease  her  alarms  touching  Edgar's  demise ; 
And  ne'er  did  she  read  with  more  Messed  suiprUe, 
And  never  were  words  more  devotedly  kiss'd, 
H       Though  they  were  in  a  very  remarkable  fist. 


Many  revolving  years  have  fled 
Over  the  Lady  Hilda's  head ; 
Many  a  year  since  Hilda  wed 
The  doughty  knight  Sir  Dragonhead  ; 
Many  a  laughing  child  is  seen 
Sporting  or  tottering  between 
The  hero  and  his  stately  dame. 
Who  (if  we  trust  to  common  fame) 
Now  rules  her  lord  in  such  a  way 
That  ail  tlie  folks  around  them  say 
So  great  a  shrew  w^as  never  known 
So  meek  a  hen-peck' d  spouse  to  own  ! 


And  'tis  said  that  when  once  she  *d  establish'd  her  sway 

In  this  very  decided  and  feminine  way. 

She  ask'd,  as  the  first  boon  her  husband  must  give  her,  he 

Should  change  most  completely  the  family  livery, 

Putting  dark  green  and  silver  instead,  as  of  old, 

Of  those  suits  of  cerulean  purple  and  gold. 

Touching  Edgar,  the  page,  we  have  only  one  word. 
Ere  we  close  our  historic  romance,  to  record, 
He  got  safe  into  England — p'raps  thinner  and  paler — 
And  became  a  most  highly  respectable  tailor  I 
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If  in  leardi  of  a  wife 

Ai  a  paztDer  for  Iife» 
With  a  hatred  of ''  rows**  and  a  horror  of  strife, 

Twixt  ladies  who  're  •*  blues" 

And  la^es  who  're  shrews, 
It 's  sometimes  a  difficult  matter  to  dioose. 

But  of  one  thing  be  sure. 

For  an  ill  without  cure. 
There 's  nothing  so  bad^  nor  so  apt  to  allure. 

As  sentimentality, 

Feigned  '^  ideality," 
Nothii^  but  humbug  in  sober  reality. 

For,  the  sentimoit  flown. 

It's  a  &ct  that's  weD  known. 
The  lady  has  alwoj^  a  will  of  her  own; 

And  your  heart  should  you  barter 

For  ker$f  you're  a  martyr. 
And  you  11  find  out  the  meaning  of  "  ratrhing  a  Tartar.* 

And  now,  fi>r  farewell. 

We're  a  moral  to  tell 
That  lurks  in  our  legend,  like  truth  in  a  well ; 

'Tis  to  warn  you  beware 

How  you  eyer  despair. 
No  matter  what  aspect  your  destiny  wear. 

Thou^  the  shape  it  assume 

Be  of  danger  and  gloom. 
Belief  may  be  near,  though  you  dant  see  it  ^  loom." 

At  the  very  last  gasp. 

When  grim  death  seem'd  to  clasp 
The  poor  page,  he  contrived  to  escape  from  its  grasp ; 

For  there  *b  many  a  slip 

'Twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip, 
A  fid  it* 8  very  strong  poison  that  kills  with  one  sip. 
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CHJkPTSR    I. 

YfiAfti  had  pasBed  by,  yean  loaded  with  the  rich  hues  of  happi- 
ness that  gild  the  days  of  laughing,  innocent  girlhood.  No  care  to 
ruffle — ^no  sorrow  to  obscure — no  sigh  to  damp,  even  for  a  moment,  the 
tranquil  contentment  of  school-room  occupations,  where  liberty  and  con- 

i  straint  are  so  happily  mingled,  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  where  the 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins !  The  chains,  if  chains  there  are^  are  woven 
in  flowers,  and  the  flowers  have  no  thorns,  Delicious  girlhood  1  so  fresh — 

I  ao  confiding — ao  inquiring — opening  to  all  the  sitccessive  phases  of  life, 

'  all  alike  new  and  delightfuh  The  present  joyful,  but  the  future  fraught 
with  vague,  dreamy,  shadowy  expectation !  London — coming-out — balls — 
dancing — beaux — lovers*  presents — orange  flowers — ^husbands — marriage 
— and  heaven  knt>WB  what  beside,  filling  up  the  interstices  of  a  young 
lady^a  brilliani  imagination  ;  making  her  thrill  with  rapture  as  each  sue- 

[  eessive  image  passes  with  kaleidoscope  rapidity  before  her  mental 
vision  ! 

Our  little  friend,  who  was  introduced  so  prematurely  to  the  sanctum 
of  royalty,  had  grown  up  and  prospered,  having  now  arrived  at  that 
charming  age,  seventeen.  In  the  solitude  of  the  country,  she  had  well 
pondered  on  all  the  wonders,  the  marvellous  developments,  that  awaited 
her  ticlmi,  Wiiat  happy  day-dreams,  undisturbed  by  a  single  cloud,  for, 
with  her  fortune,  she  felt  well  assured  of  at  least  her  due  share  of  atten- 
tion, and  stood  in  no  dread  of  blushing,  solitary  and  unseen,  in  the  comer 
of  a  ball-room.  A  country  education  had  improved  and  strengthened 
a  character  naturally  decided,  but  was  not  adapted  to  give  her  the 
slightest  insight  into  the  world ;  and  at  the  time  she  startcni  for  town,  she 
was  as  very  a  little  rustic  as  ever  stared  into  a  print  shop.  Men  and 
manners  were  to  her  undeveloped  mysteries,  no  less  unfathomable  than 
the  knottiest  point  ever  argued  by  theologians.  She  looked  on  the  first 
— men — as  curious  and  extraordinary  animals,  whose  notice  and  admira- 
tion might  doubtless  be  desirable,  and  certainly  were  agreeable,  but  whom 
she  was  profoundly  ignorant  how  to  please  or  attract,  and  almost  to  con- 
verse with.  As  to  the  latter  part — the  manners — these  she  interpreted 
to  mean  holding  herself  upright,  wearing  gloves,  answering  properly  when 
addressed,  and  not  tearing  her  dress.     She  really  was  a  curious  specimen 

f  of  A  country  Miss,  when  she  first  came  to  town.  But  why  should  I  say 
she  f  for  am  1  not  descriljing  myself?  Let  me  drop  the  third  person, 
and  adopt  the  honest  vowel,  "  1,"  in  describiirg  my  adventures. 

Some  country  squires  had  gazed  on  me  and  sighed — deeply  sighed  in 
the  fear  of  not  securing  my  forttme  ;  but  they  w^ere  but  poor  Tony 
Lumpkins  afler  all,  and  even  I  had  wit  enougli  to  perceive  their  views 
without  wearing  spectacles.  Besides,  the  idea  of  settling  down  in  the 
country,  when  all  the  undefined  future,  lit  up  with  golden  visions,  w^aa 
before  me  I  Sucli  madness  was  not  to  be  contemplated*  I  fancied 
myself  great — a  countess  perhaps — my  lady — how  delightful  1     I  never 
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would  marry  a  plain  mister,  that  was  certain ;  and  I  had  doubt*  whether 
even  an  earl  were  high  enough.  Visions  uf  poetical  roniantic  youlhi— 
handsfirne  of  course — haunted  me,  1  conjured  up  just  auch  a  lierois 
might  ornament  the  title  page  of  an  illustmted  romance — with  curling 
hair — open  ehirt  collar  and  neckerchief  lied  ei  la  Byron.  Then  I  imagined 
him  on  his  knees  before  me,  calling  me  his  angel — his  love — hit  Uf«>— 
&c. ;  and  I  jumped  from  my  chair,  and  danced  round  the  drawing- 
room,  which  being  rather  small  was  not  expansive  enough,  so  I  added 
a  rapid  run  in  the  flower-garden.  I  was  convinced  that  I  could  aot 
make  my  appearance  at  a  London  l>all,  without  meeting  a  dozen  lorii; 
80  I  never  had  any  serious  doubts  of  the  realization  of  my  ariiloeillie 
dreams,  and  only  waited  the  happy  moment  that  was  to  preietit  to  my 
eyes  a  living  lover  of  the  required  birth.  I  felt  I  should  not  aUow  bim 
long  to  sigh  in  vain.  I  should  yield — gradually,  by  dagreet — I  would 
give  him  my  hand^ — perhaps  I  ought  to  faint ;  but  if,  by  reason  of  robuit 
health,  I  could  not  quite  manage  that,  at  least  I  might  cry,  which  alwaji 
looks  interesting.  Then  he  would  press  me  to  say  '*  yes ;  '*  aod  I  iliodd 
hesitate,  and  tremble,  and  be  confused,  and  at  last  I  should  say  jFtt/ 

Oh  t  it  was  all  exceedingly  charming,  and  life  seemed  to  me  ihaa  Hkt 
one  great,  immense  verdant  walk,  bordered  with  llowers,  and  sown  vitJi 
sweets ;  a  clear  unclouded  sky  above,  and  peopled  by  smiling  lacoi  » 
glowing  with  happiness  as  my  own,  Alas  I  why  did  after  yeait  m 
bitterly  belle  this  dream  ?  Why  did  Uie  flowers  turn  into  thomi  and 
tare  and  rend  me '?  Why  did  the  sweets  become  bitter  as  gaU  I  Why 
did  the  fruit  turn  into  poisonous  berries,  and  the  sky  become  daik  wm 
clouds,  and  stonns,  and  hurricanes,  thunder,  I  mil,  and  hghtning  bufit 
forth,  all  pouring  down  their  vaiious  furies  on  my  unprotected  b«wi? 
Alas,  why  ?  But  this  is  beside  my  present  subject ;  and  I  reaiunc.  I 
will  not  anticipate, 

I  must  say,  in  self-defence,  that  these  images  of  lords  and  dukes  wera 
not  quite  so  preposterous  as  they  may  appear  to  the  sober  reader.  There 
were  various  families  in  our  neigh hourhood  of  high  rank,  with  whom  we 
were   well  acquainted^  ha\nng  ever  maintained  a  high  position  in  my 

native  county  of  B shire.     One  noble  family,  in  particular,  louglit 

our  acquaintance,  and,  indeed,  courted  our  intimacy;  and  they  wttreas 
happy  a  specimen  of  exalted  rank,  united  with  every  endearing  quality, 
as  all  the  peerage  could  show.  Many  a  happy  day  have  I  spent  at  tlicir^ 
princely  seat^  where  all  that  money  and  nmgnificence  could  priKute 
lavishly  accumulated  ;  the  whole  enhanced  by  the  courtly  uxbojitty 
real  hospitality  of  the  noble  owners.  My  lord  marquis  was  di^ 
courteous,  and  loftily -familiar,  yet  good  and  kind,  in  spile  of  ai 
pride,  in  the  highest  degree.  My  lady  marchioness  was  all  thai  can 
be  conceived  most  appropriate  in  a  dame  of  rank  ;  beautiful  in  pervoni,^^ 
stately  in  manners,  unsullied  in  fame  ;  she  was  distinguished  by  ^^| 
dignity,  softened  and  tempered  by  amiability,  that  naaliy  waa  admirableJ^^ 

Never  have  I  beheld  rank  so  gracefully  supported  as  in  Lady  ll ^ 

whom  to  know,  was  to  love  and  to  admire.  Whether  she  welcomed 
a  royal  duchess,  or  a  simple  gentlewoman,  to  her  saloons,  all  wai 
regulated  by  the  nicest  breeding  ;  and  each  exp*erieDccd  the  "'  *  ytad 
the  urbanity  of  the  noble  hostess,  whose  refined  good  hi-  .  laeel 

every  one  at  ease,  and  lessejied  the  distinction  ^itliout  fuf^^ttu^g  tht 
difference  in  rank  among  her  various  guests 

But  the  one  in  the  whole  family  that  I  really  loved^  was  a  eeitaai 
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mfiiry-hearted  younger  daughter,  the  joUieat  little  maiden  that  ever  climbed 

and  tore  her  frock  in  an  apple-tree.     Lady  M^ was  the  most  regular 

romp,  the  most  daring  piece  of  mischief,  I  bad  as  yet  encountered.  My 
own  qualitication»  in  tliat  line  were  considerable,  1  have  done  more 
wild  things,  and  got  into  more  scrapes,  than  twenty  other  misses  together 
of  my  age.  1  had  ridden  wild  horses,  driven  tandem  with  dogs> 
mounted  ladderst  bird's-nested  in  lofty  trees,  waded  in  rivers,  until  I 
conceived  myself  as  good  as  a  boy. 

But  when  I  became  acquainted  with  Lady  M I  was  undeceived ; 

she  distanced  me  completely,  and  made  me  feel  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
iny  small  achievements.  Such  a  hoyden  never,  1  think,  did  exist  as  she ; 
and  I  humbly  took  up  my  place  as  her  follower  and  admirer,  submitting 
to  her  lead  w^ith  the  utmost  humility.     I  had  found  my  match. 

When  I  look  back  now  at  those  merry  days,  it  seems  marvellous  to 
rue  that  we  never  committed  any  irreparable  mischief,  such  as  firing  the 
house,  drowning  ourselves  in  the  canal,  or  breaking  our  limbs.  For  what 
we  did  attempt  was  so  wild,  so  reckless — and  I,  ashamed  of  being  con- 
sidered a  coward,  followed  her  lead  so  implicitly,  that  it  ia  strange  we 
escaped.  One  accompUshment  I  did  envy  her,  she  could  iire  off  pistols, 
and  for  this  I  loved  and  respected  her  beyond  words  to  describe. 

We  used  to  slip  out  of  the  drawing-room  at Park,  leaving  all 

the  calm,  well-bred  company  sitting  mildly  conversing  with  her  dignified 
lady-mother,  who  would  have  fainted  had  she  beheld  the  pranks  of  her 
daughter.  Once  escaped,  we  flew  up  stairs  to  a  certain  upper  chamber, 
and  there  arranged  the  particular  line  of  campaign  for  the  day.  Once — 
never  shall  I  forget  my  terror — she  dared  me  to  climb  by  some  creepers 
that  surrounded  the  windows,  and  mount  the  roof  of  the  house  I  This 
was  too  much,  even  for  my  daring,  and  I  eti treated  her  not  to  attempt 
such  an  escapade^ 

**  Notj'*  said  I,  "  dear,  that  I  am  afraid,  but  only  consider,  we  should 
be  sure  to  be  seen^  and  then  what  a  row  there  would  be." 

Well,  she  allowed  this  was  worth  consideratiofi,  standing,  as  she  did, 
ftoroewhat  in  awe  of  her  matnmat  whose  grand  style  of  dignified  repro<»f 
lather  cowed  her  roguish  daughter ;  so  the  walk  on  the  roof  was  aban- 
doned, and  we  descended  instead  to  the  canal»  where,  under  cover  of  some 
sweeping  oaks,  whose  huge  branches,  dipping  in  the  water,  concealed  us 
completely  from  view,  we  launched  the  boat,  and  then  and  there  com- 
mitted various  atrocities. 

What  sworn  friends  we  were  I  Wlien  parted,  what  heaps  of  hiero- 
glyphically  crossed  letters  were  exchanged  !  How  fondly  we  sought  each 
other's  company*  What  joy,  what  kisses,  when  we  met ;  what  tears 
and  sorrow  when  w^e  parted  I  Who  would  have  thought  that  in  after 
years  Lady  M — — *,  the  merry-hearted,  affectionate  hoyden,  could  become 
the  cold,  heartless  woman  of  fashion  ?  That  a  heart  so  kind  and  warm 
could  turn  to  ice,  and  that  when  misfortune  came,  and  the  dark  clouds 
gathered  around  her  early  friend,  she  could  neglect,  insult,  and  finally 
forsake  her  i  YeU  such  was  the  case,  and  such  the  tem^ination  of  this 
tried  and  ancient  friendship.  But  I  will  not  sadden  the  happy  present 
by  anticipation. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  we  were  sworn  friends  and  sisters, — 
yes,  sisters^  in  more  than  the  mere  name,  so  fondly  applied  by  loving 
school-girls  to  their  favourites.  For,  sooth  to  say,  there  was  a  further 
interest  in  the  visits  I  made  to Park  than  was  afforded  by  either 
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If."  0uu^aac.  xiaugbtv  kindness  of  Lady  D ,  who  conaUutly  loshM 

n,.  ^cz  TDweists,  or  the  romps  with  liidy  M ,  satisfactory  as  ih^r 

«iv>  r  BTT  sxiings.     There  was  a  certain  lordling,  about  my  own  ag«, 

^g^-  t    Mbiui,  aristocratic  and  dignified  withal  in  the  lofly  dignity  of  an 

Icmntfi.  v^^>  being  quite  a  man,  looks  down  on  '^  girls  **  as  mere  tnsh. 

'^.  htfif  centleman,  the  heir  of  an  immense  fortune,  that  descended  to 

mc  xnmsgh  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family,  was,  I  knew,  destined  t  -r 

m-     All  though  we  rarely  spoke  to  each  other,  yet,  still  there  wai  a 

efTBiL  Tigue  charm  in  the  idea  that  he  was  a  kind  of  lover,  or,  at  least, 

BCfic  one  day  become  such.     I  felt  satisfied  he  would  meet  my  ideas  ot* 

1  lutfband.     Of  high  rank  and  unbounded  wealth,  handsome  and  aristo- 

«BCX,  every  ingredient  was  there ;  the  love  alone  was  wanting.     Ave 

Tzu  love !  that  curse,  that  blessing  of  woman's  life  I     Love — that  the 

•jjivef  so  freely — ^that  she  receives  so  scantily — the  fruition  of  which  she 

90  seldom  possesses !    Love,  the  chimera  she  ever  seeks  and  rarely  finds — 

dying  at  last,  still  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a  shadow  that  flies  firom  her 

grasp;  for  wlien  did  a  man  ever  love  like  a  woman  ?     When ? 

Certainly  there  was  no  love  lost  on  either  side  between  my  little  lord- 
ling  and  myself.  I  was  afraid  of  him,  and  rarely  addressed  him,  while  he 
took  every  opportunity  of  showing  his  supreme  contempt  for  the  amuse- 
ments so  dear  to  his  sister  and  myself,  and  spoke  of  us  briefly  as  **  the 
girU"  in  a  tone  that  expressed  volumes.  I  painfully  felt  my  countr}* 
breediu^  and  school-room  yanc^/V  when  called  on  to  dance  or  walk 
with  him — attentions  he  was  invariably  forced  into  paying  me  by  his 
fitther,  who  evidently  was  determined  to  bring  us  together.  But,  like 
all  forced  unions,  the  attempt  did  not  succeed.  I  was  aware  he  dance>i 
with  me  because  his  father  made  him,  and  felt  piqued  and  annoyed, 
although  wanting  the  courage  or  wit  to  show  it.  And  he  only  stared  at 
his  boots,  played  with  his  chain,  looked  awkward,  said  nothing,  aii-i 
escaped  as  soon  as  he  could.  We  both  knew  we  were  intended  for  each 
other,  and  tliis  very  consciousness  divided  us  efifectually. 

One  day  I  had  been  considering  that,  after  all,  I  was  the  lady,  and 
ought  to  make  myself  a  little  gracious ;  so  I  determined  to  try  and  make 
friends  with  him',  and  endeavour  to  remove  the  reserve  that  existed 
between  us.  The  whole  party  had  come  over  to  spend  the  day  at  our 
place,  out- riders,  carriages  and  four  and  all,  for  my  lord  marquis  would 
have  expired  with  annoyance  had  he  traversed  our  lonely  lanes,  avenued 
with  trees  and  flowered  with  luxuriant  blossoms,  without  a  state  and 
retinue  fit  only  for  a  grand  duke  on  a  gala- day;  but  such  was  the 
man,  kind  and  good  though  he  was  at  heart.  All  the  party  were 
lodged  in  our  modest  abode.  Aly  lord  was  discoursing  with  my  mothi'r 
on  farming,  that  eternal  topic,  uniform  as  the  crops  it  produces.  The 
lady  mother  was  surveying  the  modest  array  of  tube-roses,  oleanders,  and 
various  old-fasliioned  but  sweet-scented  plants  in  our  conservatory, 
sweeping  through  the  green  alleys  in  silks  that  reflected  every  sunbeam 
in  their  gorgeous  folds  —  a  study  worthy  of  Tintoretto.  Oh,  she  was  a 
lovely,  gracious  dame  in  those  days,  and  I  loved  to  gaze  on  her  pale  but 
beautiful  face,  calm  and  noble  as  it  was  ! 

Now  and  then  she  noticed  some  beauty,  or  criticized  some  fault  in 
our  humble  flowers,  which  remarks  were  addressed  to  my  mother,  who 
divided  between  the  farming  of  my  lord  marquis  and  the  gardening  of 
my  lady,  was  fiilly  employed,  and  obliged  to  be,  as  people  say,  *'  all 
ears  and  all  eyes;"  a  circumstance  I  especially  rejoiced  in,  having  in 
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the  height  of  my  glee  on  the  advent  of  the  ilUistrious  party  glid  down  a 
certain  green  bank  in  the  garden,  1  had  made  an  awful  rent  in  my 
muslin  dressj  and  sadly  stained  my  pink  sash — misfortunes  I  dreaded 
meeting  her  observation.  So  I  prudently  kept  in  the  background.  Lady 
M — —  also,  under  the  immediate  surveiUance  of  her  lofty  mamma,  was 
quiet  as  a  lamb,  and  was  indeed  arrayed  in  a  style  of  splendour  that  quite 
humiliated  poor  little  me,  in  my  white  muslin  frock.  Her  hair  arranged 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  was  as  smooth  as  mine  was  rough ;  an  elegant 
bonnet,  of  undoubted  Parisian  parentage,  adorned  with  such  artiiicial 
flowers  I  set  ofT  her  brilliant  black  eyes  and  glowing  complexion  ;  orna- 
ments and  chains,  and  bracelets,  loaded  her  neck,  her  arms,  and  her 
waist.  A  dress  of  some  unknown  and  beautiful  texture,  falling  in  ample 
folds  around  her,  gave  height  to  her  somewhat  short  figure,  and  she  wore 
gloves,  and  looked  so  prim,  I  could  scarcely  believe  she  w^as  the  romp  I 
knew  her  to  be. 

The  little  lord,  who  of  course  formed  one  of  the  party,  was  dressed 
in  a  style  worthy  of  Mr.  Toots,  had  he  lived  in  thoae  days,  and  of  bis 
tailors,  Burgess  and  Co.,  so  faultless  was  the  equipment*  I  gazed  in 
wonder  I  Was  that  my  beau  !  0  dear,  what  an  honour !  He  passed 
near  me,  and  asked  me  some  trivial  question.  I  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  desire  to  be  polite,  and  to  do  the  honours  lo  him,  and  felt  more 
inclined  at  that  moment  to  break  the  ice  than  I  ever  had  before.  Be- 
sides, I  was  tired  to  death  of  the  formality  of  the  circle,  for  even  Lady 

M was  infected,  and  sat  fixed  on  a  sofa,  looking  as  grave  as  if  she 

had  never  fired  off  pistols  in  her  life.  My  dear  mother,  too,  was  ap- 
proaching, and  I  anticipated  some  admonitory  glances.  So  altogether 
the  moment  was  propitious,  and  I  seized  it, 

*'  Will  you,**  said  I,  **  Lord ,  take  a  walk  with  me  ?     There  is 

such  a  pretty  path  I  can  show  you  in  a  wood  1 — oh,  so  very  pretty,  and 
where  such  beautiful  wild  flowers  grow  \  and  there  are  nuts  too ;  lots  of 
nuts  I"  He  started.  "  Don*t  you  like  walking  in  a  wood  ?'*  said  I,  very 
innocently. 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly  ;**  replied  he.  **  Very  agreeable,  when  there  is 
plenty  of  game." 

"  Then,  perhaps,"  said  I,  •*  you  would  rather  not  go  1  But  I  can 
assure  you  it  is  very  pretty,  and  I  often  go  there.     Do  come  1  " 

He  looked  as  if  he  wished  me — 1  won*t  say  where,  but  I,  intent  on 
endeavouring  to  amuse  him,  and  doing  the  honours,  and  anxious  to  show 
to  another  what  to  my  eyes  was  so  beautiful,  passed  on,  and  he  followed, 
I  saw  his  father  give  him  an  admonitory  glance,  and  smile  on  us  com- 
placently as  we  turned  into  the  garden. 

Ah  I  that  garden  I  Would  1  could  see  it  in  alt  the  glories  of  a  July 
simahine  I  that  vast  extended  prospect  all  roimd  stretching  away  into 
infinite  space*  First  comes  the  great  heath,  covered  with  purjile  flowers, 
casting  such  rich  hues  in  the  sunshine,  skirted  by  a  dc4?p  wood  of  dark 
pine-trees,  groups  of  the  same  trees  being  dotted  about  in  picturesque 
confusion  all  over  the  common,  where  resort  droves  of  cows  and  horses 
from  all  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  forming  many  a  subject  w^orthy 
of  the  pencil  of  Ruysdael  or  Cuyp.  Pine- woods  always  suggest  roman- 
tic adventures  to  my  mind.  They  appear  to  me  the  abode  of  knights 
and  ladies  and  serpents,  whence  somethinpj  in  the  shape  of  a  dwarf  or  a 
monster  suddenly  emerges  (rom  behind  the  huge  trunks.  The  great 
knotty  branches  twisting  in  such  fantastic  shapes  look  as  if  the  trees  were 
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enchanted,  and  when  the  long  evening  shadows  fall,  one  may  fancy  eaeh 
tree  llie  abode  of  some  victim  of  a  cruel  magician^  where  he  is  to  do 
penance  for  entering  his  castle,  for  long  long  ages,  until  the  arriTal  of 
some  channing  lady  fair,  or  lovely  prince  Nonparei),  suddenly  breaks  the 
epell  and  liberates  the  prisoner. 

Beyond  this  dark  wood  lies  a  broad  belt  of  timber,  for  B — ihire  u  lilpe 
a  great  wood,  only  broken  by  parks  and  occasional  fields ;  the  whok 
prospect  rounding  off  in  the  extreme  distance  into  gentle  hilk,  tlmt  cloit 
the  view  and  meet  the  clouds. 

Such  was  the  distant  view.  At  our  feet  w^ere  beds  filled  with  mynidi 
of  gay  flaunting  flowerSj  some  garlanded  on  poles  in  bright  festooWt  9mm 
shrubs,  some  trailing  their  luxuriant  ropes  of  blossoms  on  tbe  pomtL 
There  was  a  display  of  every  hue,  a  patchwork  of  Nature*5  own  dm|n« 
ing ;  the  green  turf  between  was  of  the  brightest  green.  We  stood  m 
a  terrace,  ornamented  in  the  ItaUan  style,  with  vases,  balustrade^  fl^ilti 
of  stone  steps,  leading  from  the  house  to  the  garden. 

Although  I  had  lived  here  all  my  life,  and  gazed  on  this  ittttO  in 
summer  and  winter,  in  the  russet  shades  of  autumn  and  anudit  tt*e 
brilliant  leafy  green  of  spring,  1  thought  I  had  never  seen  it  ta  wofh 
advantage  as  at  that  moment,  under  the  shower  of  glorious  ligbt  that 
bathed  it  all  around*  I  turned  to  my  companion,  forgetting  al  Uit 
moment  who  he  ^vas,  our  usual  reserve,  and  his  coldness.  **  Is  it  not 
beautiful !"  said  I,  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy-  "  You  can  t  imagine  how  I  lou 
this  garden  and  that  view  I  I  am  sure  nothing  can  exceed  it.  Is  it  iMt 
lovely  r 

He  looked  quite  astonished. 

**  Very  pretty/'  said  he,  coolly*  "  Certainly  a  good  country  Ibr  ktm^ 
ing.     Do  the  hounds  often  meet  here  ?** 

''  Very  often,"  said  I,  turning  away  quite  ashamed  of  the  warmth  with 
which  1  had  spoken,  and  feeling  how  Ul-bred  ray  enthusiasm  was  whee 
compared  to  his  lordly  sangfroid. 

Now  the  walk  that  I  intended  taking  him  was  at  some  little  distannb 
and  when  I  remembered  how  rough  it  was,  I  felt  my  doubts  ii  to 
whether  he  would  relish  it^  and  altogether  rather  regretted  having  innlfid 
him  to  come.  But,  thought  I,  it  is  so  pretty  ;  and  then,  if  he  ^ooti  ?M 
must  be  used  to  such  excursions  ;  so  on  I  went,  and  led  the  way. 

We  passed  through  our  park,  where  the  trees  growing  large  and  low, 
formed  a  delicious  shade^  and  the  glades  of  verdure,  the  emerald  tur(  uA 
the  vistas  opening  to  the  distant  views  all  round  (for  it  was  situated  (m 
a  hill),  formed  a  lovely  scene*  Out  of  the  great  iron  gates  we  went,  say- 
ing little  or  nothing,  and  on  to  the  common, 

"  Wliither  are  you  going  ?"  said  he  at  last. 

I  blushed ;  for  although  not  initiated  then  into  the  cemfmn/imcm  oC 
Bcwiety,  I  felt  abashed  and  ashamed,  I  scarcely  knew  why* 

"  Oh,  I  am  just  going  to  take  you  across  the  common,  and  isilo  tbote 
grounds  you  see  opposite^  where  you  see  those  great  gates  and  the  lodge  : 
it  is  there  in  the  pleasure  grounds  that  my  walk  lies." 

So  on  we  went ;  and  the  lodge  was  passed,  and  the  neighbottriiig'  ytsik 
entered.  No  one  lived  tfaere^  the  family  to  whom  the  pUoe  beloogsd 
being  abroad. 

Now  there  ever  has  been  to  me  an  inejcpressible  chann  about  tho  toli- 

tude  of  an  unmhabited  park*     Everything  is  wild  and  luxurious^  and 

30WS  with  a  freedom  far  more  pleasing  to  my  fancy  than  the  nofttOMl 
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Bnd  primnesa  of  a  well-kept  shrubbery*  The  walks  may  be  avergrown 
with  grass  and  weeds^  the  unpruned  branches  may  impede  one's  progress, 
but  who  stops  to  observe  that,  when  each  step  discloses  the  rich  blos- 
ioniB  of  the  lilac,  half  covering  the  path,  or  the  long  tresses  of  the  yellow 
lib  urn  um  beating  against  one's  face,  and  bathing  one  with  sweetly- 
scented  dewdrops  ?  Then  there  are  the  rhododendrons  that  love  to 
spread  their  low  branches,  un pruned  by  the  cruel  knife  of  the  gardener, 
and  open  their  delicate  piles  of  many-hued  blossoms  under  the  s!>ade  of 
the  overhanging  branches  of  the  oaks ;  there,  also  hidden  in  softly-fold- 
ing leayes,  peep  forth  the  snowy  fragrant  belis  of  the  lily  of  the  valle}^ ; 
beiaidea  the  thouaand  other  flowers  that  carpet  the  ground  in  wild  but 
sweet  confusion. 

Into  just  such  a  scene  of  solitary  beauty  did  I  and  my  noble  compa- 
nion enter.  We  dived  into  a  path  canopied  with  oaks  and  chestnuts, 
dark  and  cool  even  at  mid-day ;  then  we  emerged  on  a  large  platform  of 
the  finest,  greenest  turf,  bordered  with  shrubs  of  laurel  and  holly,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  stood  the  house — an  immense  red  pile  of  walls  and 
gaping  windows.  I  expected  he  would  admire  what  to  me  was  so 
beautiful,  not  the  house  (which,  however,  from  long  association  I  looked 
on  with  a  species  of  respectful  awe  from  its  size  and  the  rank  of  its 
owners)  but  the  surrounding  scene. 

Terraces  flanked  the  building  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  planted  with 
double  rows  of  venerable  pine-trees,  whose  dark  green  branches  rose 
against  the  blue  sky  in  a  strength  of  colour  and  contrast  worthy  of  an 
Italian  landscape ;  the  back-groynd  of  brighter  green,  formed  by  the  wood 
through  which  we  had  entered,  lending  a  softer  and  more  English-like 
verdure  to  the  whole.  But  he  walked  by  my  side,  and  never  uttered 
one  word — indeed,  I  think  he  was  humming  an  opera  tune.  This  park, 
then,  these  trees  that  I  bo  loved,  where  I  had  indulged  so  many  and 
such  delicious  day -dreams,  such,  alas  f  as  never  visit  miserable  mortals 
after  sweet  seventeen*  and  all  its  simplicity  are  passed,  did  not  elicit  one 
remark — one  expression  of  admiration  1 

It  was  a  scene  to  me  fraught  with  recollections,  where  I  had  wandered 
from  early  childhood,  where  every  tree,  and  plant,  and  flower,  spoke  their 
own  peculiar  history,  and  were  all  endeared  by  some  special  remembrance  1 
I  knew  the  spot  where  the  earliest  cowslip  sprung,  under  which  trees 
blo«8omed  the  earliest  primrose,  and  the  sunny  banks  where  tiie  violets 
and  the  snakes  appeared  together,  the  one  scaring  me  from  plucking  the 
sweet  flowers  I  longed,  yet  feared  to  gather;  but  all  this  could  possess 
no  intrinsic  charm,  or  he  must  have  been  struck  with  it.  He  who  had 
seen  so  much  more  tlian  I^  thought  nothing  of  it.  I  was  wrong;  my 
paradise  was  a  weed-garden — my  flowers  all  valueless,  my  trees  stinted 
mnd  miserable*  I  felt  inexpressibly  Ivumiliated,  and  the  tears  rose  into 
my  eyes. 

Could  I  have  understood  the  truth — could  I  have  appreciated  the 
treasure  I  possessed  in  loving  and  admiring  the  beauteous  works  of 
Nature,  and  rightly  estimated  his  loss — who,  already  blighted  even  in 
youth  by  worldly  pride  and  contemptuous  indifterence,  closed  his  eyes  on 
the  glories  of  creation,  to  open  them  only  on  the  vices  and  follies  of  men, 
how  1  should  have  despised  him  1  But  I  was  too  inexperienced  to  make 
these  reflections,  and  all  my  simple  delights  and  enthusiastic  love  of 
Nature  fell  on  me  at  that  moment  like  a  reproach — I  was  ashamed  of 
myself :  the  prolonged  silence  became  painful. 
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"  Do  you  think  this  is  a  pretty  place  V  smd  I  timidly. 

"  Wliy,  ye — es,"  drawled  he,  "  pretty  well ;  Yery  much  out  of  ortot 
on  account,  I  suppose,  of  the  proprietor's  absence.  But  what  a  hid«iMxl 
house !  it  lookft  like  an  hospital/' 

The  house  I  so  respected,  and  thought  so  handsome,  like  an  hoipttai! 
Well,  but  not  to  appear  behindhand  in  refinement,  I  replied,^ — 

"  It  is  indeed  very  ugly,  but  I  did  not  bring  you  to  see  that ;  it  HM 
this  wild,  romantic,  desolate  park,  which  I  am  bo  fond  of,  Umt  we  ame 
to  visit.  Do  you  know  I  spend  nearly  all  my  playtime  here,  becauK 
I  like  to  be  alone,  and  at  home  I  meet  people  ?" 

*'  Really,"  sEud  he,  **  you  are  very  odd — quite  a  character,"  and  be 
gave  a  frightful  yawn. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  tired,"  said  I ;  **  shall  we  return  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  not  in  the  least — I  beg  your  pardon.  Is  there  much  gimt 
here  ?" 

**  I  don*t  know,"  replied  I ;  "  but  I  often  run  after  the  pretty  pliea- 
sants  through  the  brushwood,  there  are  plenty  of  them/* 

'*  Is  this  all  there  h  to  be  seen  V*  asked  he,  with  another  awful  yawn; 
**  it  seems  but  a  small  place." 

Another  blow  ! — small !  To  me  it  was  an  univerae  botrodjeaa. 
The  grounds  were  much  larger  than  our  own  park,  and  I  ibou^t  tliere 
never  was  so  6ne  a  domain. 

**  Why,"  said  1,  "  if  you  will  turn  down  into  this  flower-girdim  fte 
place  I  wanted  to  show  you  is  beyond.  If  you  really  like  to  go,  bat  I 
am  afraid  it  wiU  not  please  you." 

We  entered  the  flower-garden  where  the  roses  grew  by  thousafids,  and 
formed  a  tangle  of  blossoms,  rod,  pink,  white,  yellow,  about  tbe  neg> 
lected  bedd.  The  creepers — clematia,  honeysuckle,  and  ivy,  stiticbed 
from  tree  to  tree  in  wild  festoons.  Beds  of  great  white  lilies  rote  out  «f 
the  long  grass,  and  the  dfdsies,  left  to  grow  mitouched,  formed  a  carpel  cf 
little  white  stars  mixed  with  the  yellow  buttercup*  There  was  a 
broken  fountain  in  the  centre — it  did  not  play — but  the  water-UtiM  in 
the  basin  blossomed  among  the  dark  green  moss  as  freely  M  in  tlieir 
native  islands  on  the  broad  waters  of  the  Thames,  To  me  it  wai 
a  wilderness  of  sweets. 

My  lord  cast  a  contemptuous  glance  around* 

*'  What  a  hole  V  cried  he,  "  why,  surely,  Mis8,  you  don* t  admtie 
bear-gai-den  ? " 

I  blushed — I  hesitated — I  tried  to  say  I  didn^,  but  the  lie  woultJ 
not  come.  I  would  rather  appear  what  I  was,  an  ignorant  co untiy 
Miss,  than  deny  my  dear  flowers— especiaUy  the  IHiea  that  I  loved 
80  well. 

Lord played  with  his  chain,  and  gave  me  a  glance  of  extreme 

good  breeding,  but  which,  nevertheless,  expressed  as  plain  as  words — 
what  a  fool  this  girl  is  ! 

The  ultimate  end  of  the  walk  was  to  a  certain  wild  plantation  in  the 
centre  of  the  wooded  part  of  the  park,  covered  with  furze- hushes  then 
in  full  blossom.  The  ground  was  uneven  and  rugged,  and  the  high 
banks  formed  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  the  red  earth  of  which  they 
were  composed,  partly  overgrown  with  moss,  and  planted  with  fir  and 
larch  trees,  giving  a  melancholy,  gloomy  character  to  the  wild  scene.  A 
few  old  oaks  stood  on  the  highest  points,  spreading  out  their  scathd 
time-worn  branches  to  the  sky*     The  path  descended  through  a  Ultl* 
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ravine,  darkened  by  tall  fir-treea,  and  led  by  a  narrow  traeki  or  rather  by 
a  aeries  of  tracts — for  path  there  was  none — through  the  thick  furze  and 
fern  that  entirely  covered  the  bottom  of  the  space.  Now,  this  place  to 
me  was  veritably  enchanted  ground  ;  I  could  not  find  word«  to  express 
how*  I  loved  it.  I  had  peopled  its  recesses  with  fairies  ;  I  had  imagined 
fairies,  queens,  and  princesses,  and  armed  knights,  and  even  goddesses^ 
attended  by  all  the  paraphernalia  of  celestial  splendour,  floating  about 
among  those  trees.  Just  according  to  the  booka  1  read  were  my  imagi- 
nations ;  BO  the  scene  altered  nearly  every  day.  Sometimes  I  fancied 
a  murder  had  been  committed  in  yon  deep  nook  under  the  steep  bank, 
that  forma  a  kind  of  cave,  whoso  mouth  is  enclosed  with  thorns  and 
underwood.  Then,  again,  a  green  bank  sloping  towards  the  south, 
shaded  by  trees  and  carpeted  with  soft  moss,  was  the  try  at  tog-place  of 
lovers,  who,  like  Lorenzo  and  .TessicOi  met  to  gaze  on  the  silvery  moon  and 
wliisper  their  mutual  passion.  In  another  corner  fairies  were  supposed 
nightly  to  dance  all  clothed  in  hunters  green.  One  path  conducted  to  a 
chain  of  miniature  mountains,  another  led  to  valleys  where  princes  and 
princesses  passed  away  their  lives  in  eternal  happiness  among  the 
tiowers,  and  Uved  on  wild  strawberriea,  roots,  and  acorns.  I  fear  I  am 
already  wearisome,  but  I  might  fill  pages  with  the  account  of  the  various 
icencB  and  inhabitants  of  my  Elysium. 

Alas  I  I  had  never  before  entered  it  with  such  feelings  as  now ;  I 
was  thoroughly  undeceived,  and,  for  the  first  time,  entertained  doubts 
whether  my  favourite  haunt  was  really  as  wonderful  a  place  as  I  had 
imagined ;  I  dived  into  the  narrow  paths,  and,  looking  back,  saw  Lord 
— — ,  with  evident  annoyance,  carefully  picking  his  steps,  and  struggling 
.among  the  brambles. 

**  What  a  strange  place  this  is  ?"  said  he,  "  had  w^e  not  better  go 
back  ?  Tins  is  nothing  but  an  old  gravel-pit,  and  the  furze-bushes  are 
most  disagreeable."  And  he  looked  as  if  he  found  them  so — very 
cross. 

Now,  the  idea  of  my  enchanted  ground  being  nothing  in  reality  but 
an  old  gravel-pit,  had  never  occurred  to  me.  I  had  invested  it  with 
such  various  forms,  that  I  had  quite  forgotten  the  real  in  the  imreal,  and 
for  the  first  time  my  folly  appeared  plainly  to  my  mind.  The  notion  of 
bringing  a  young  lord  in  an  elaborate  toilet,  and  overdone  with  aristocratic 
exclusiveness  and  refinement,  to  walk  in  an  old  gravel- pit  by  way  of 
enjoyment  I  Oh !  how  I  blamed  myself  for  a  little  country-bred  foot 
What  was  I  to  do  ?  By  this  time  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  brambles, 
and  thorns,  and  furze-bus!ies.  I  apologised — I  said  I  was  very  sorry. 
But  he  hardly  deigned  to  reply  to  my  scarcely  articulate  excuses,  atid 
coldly  requested  me  to  conduct  him  back.  **  For,"  added  he,  "  I  am 
not  exactly  equipped  for  so  savage  an  expedition."  1  rushed  along  the 
Httle  tracks,  and  in  my  confusion  lost  my  way  several  times. 

A  feeling  of  womanly  pride  came  at  last  to  the  rescue.  Was  this  the 
youth  that  sought  my  hand  ?  Was  this  the  wooing  that  was  to  gain  my 
heart  1  Did  he  imagine  that  his  rank  entitled  him  to  treat  me  with 
8uch  arrogant  contempt  ? 

All  these  thoughts  shot  through  my  mind  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning ai  we  crossed  the  common  on  our  return  home.  No  word  was 
spoken.  My  lord  whistled,  and  I  frowned.  From  that  day  1  hated 
him.  Not  all  the  ambitious  dreams  of  rank,  not  all  the  inducements  of 
high  position  or  unbounded  wealth,  could  ever  win  me  back.     The  walk 
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was  fiEital — ^I  never  forgot  it — and,  firom  that  hour,  a  kind  of  antipathy 
arose  between  my  haughty  wooer  and  myself,  which  not  all  tlie  endea- 
Toiurs  of  our  parents  could  subdue.  From  that  time  we  were  Uke  oil 
and  water — mixed,  but  never  mingling  :  force  may  shake  them  together 
for  a  time»  but,  when  left  to  themsdives,  the  particles  instantly  separate. 

As  we  returned,  we  met  the  marquis  strolling  through  our  pleasure- 
grounds. 

"  Well,  young  people,"  said  he,  smiling,  *'  have  you  enjoyed  youiw 
selves?" 

**  No,**  said  I,  abruptly,  and  I  walked  on.     He  looked  at  Ids  son. 

ff  Miss  prefers  rather  rough  vralking,  I  think/*  drawkd  that 

young  gentleman ;  "  the  next  time  I  have  ^e  honour  of  accompanying 
her  I  shall  put  on  a  shooting  dress  as  most  appropriate." 

Lord  D drew  his  son's  arm  within  his  own,  looking  much  cha- 
grined, and  they  turned  down  a  different  alley  convening  earnestly.  He 
leemed  remonstrating;  and  the  son  defending  himself. 

Lady  M was  delighted  to  see  me. 

"  What  have  you  been  about  with  my  brother  ?  **  cried  she ;  ^  I 
thought  vou  had  doped." 

•*  No,^*  said  I,  "  there  is  no  fear  of  that." 

"  Do  come  into  the  garden,  I  am  tired  to  death  of  mtting  here  and 
being  criticised  by  mamma.  What  have  you  got  in  the  way  of  fun  f 
Any  trees  to  climb  ? — a  swing  ?     Where  are  the  dogs  ?  '* 

She  ran  on  in  her  lively  way,  but  I  could  not  reply ;  my  heart  was  too 
fuU.  I  had  experienced  the  first  bitter  lesson  of  the  world's  contempt 
All  was  not  Arcadia,  though  I  might  be  a  Phyllis,  and  the  discovery  wss 

very  distressing.     Lady  M assured  me  I  was  as  stupid  as  an  owL 

I  felt  I  was— I  longed  for  them  all  to  depart,  and  to  be  alone  with  my 
own  thoughts. 

At  last  the  brilliant  equipage  drove  to  the  door,  the  four  horses  stood 
pawing  the  ground,  the  outriders  in  readiness.  My  lady,  who  never, 
even  in  her  sleep,  I  believe,  forgot  she  was  a  marchioness,  advanced 
to  the  carriage  with  her  usual  dignity,  amid  the  bows  and  adieus  of  mj 

mother.    My  lord  followed,   looking  vexed — Lady  M bored,  and 

the  lordling  contemptuous.  After  arranging  his  curls,  he  mounted  his 
horse,  and  raising  his  hat  from  his  head,  gave  the  house  and  me  and  all 
such  a  look  of  supreme  disdain  as  I  shall  never  forget.  When  they  had 
driven  off,  I  flew  to  the  desolate  park,  now  darkened  with  the  lengthen- 
ing shadows  of  evening:  the  moon  had  risen,  and  silence— delicious 
silence  reigned  around.  I  made  my  way  to  the  outraged  scene  of 
former  delight,  and  there,  seated  on  my  &vourite  stone,  I  burst  into 

a  passion  of  tears.     "  If,"  cried  I,  "all  the  world  is  like  Lord >  1 

hate  tiie  world." 
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The  ancient  city  of  Mainz,  or  Mayence,  garrisoned  with  10,000 
Austrian  and  Prussian  troops,  has  somiithing  the  character  of  a  cuckoo's 
nest.  More  correctly*  perhapfl,  the  Grand-duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt 
may  he  called  the  hedge-sparrow,  with  these  intrusive,  overgrown  birda 
fieated  at  ease  under  his  wing.  A  etory  ia  told  of  his  highness,  how 
aome  years  ago  he  was  delivered  of  a  pi-actical  joke,  and  it  may  be  given 
among  any  future  anecdotes  of  royal  and  noWe  jokers. 

The  Grand-duke,  it  is  said,  felt  a  little  jealous  of  his  neighbour  the 
Duke  of  Nassau,  because  he,  Nassau,  inveigled  away  the  travellers 
who,  in  former  times,  going  to  Weisbaden,  were  wont  to  reach  tfiat 
•bode  of  fashion  by  way  of  Mayeiice  ;  whereas  the  Duke,  by  holding 
out  the  quiet  solicitation  of  a  pier  at  Bieberich,  and  the  advantage  of 
cutting  off  an  angle  in  the  journey,  drew  away  the  great  stream  of  tra* 
vellers  —  the  English  particularly— from  its  former  round-about  flow, 
and  turned  it  at  once  upon  his  own  capital ;  leaving  Mayence,  with  all 
its  hotels,  all  its  touters,  its  omnibus-keepers,  its  cabmen,  its  landlords, 
its  tenants,  its  weasels  of  all  kinds,  without  a  chance  of  sucking  the 
golden  eggs  which  the  great  flock  of  English  geese,  were  wont,  before 
the  new  pier  was  made,  to  drop  there  in  their  migrations* 

The  Grand-duke  felt  himself  aggrieved  at  this ;  he  had  not  a  fair 
share  of  the  harvest 

By  some  unaccountable  means,  a  little  book  with  an  odd  name,  written 
by  an  old  man,  had  brought  all  the  world  flocking  to  his  neighbour's 
country.  This  alone  was  enough  to  vex  a  grand-duke, — it  is  so  natural 
to  hate  a  neighbour  who  gets  on  better  than  one's  self, — but  when  that 
neighbour  spread  a  net,  and  took  all  the  good-luck  to  himself — why  it 
would  have  tried  even  the  patience  of  a  saint  1  So  he  sat  down  in  his 
cuckoo*a  nest  and  hatched  a  practical  joke. 

Summoning  his  Home  Secretary,  his  Woods  and  Forests,  his  chief 
1  Engineer,  his  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  directed  them,  in  their 
[ several  departments,  to  quarry  with  care  certain  huge  masses  of  rock — 
targe  jagged  fellows,  such  as  would  f^jrm  a  reef,  or  a  breakwater,  or  still 
better,  a  break -steamer,  to  bring  them  to  his  principal  quay,  load  there* 
with  a  certain  large  vessel,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  moonless  night,  to 
drop  easily  down  with  the  stream  to  Bieberich,  to  bring-to  off  the  offen- 
•ive  pier,  and  there  to  discharge  the  rocky  cargo  so  judiciously  that  no 
mer  could  by  possibility  approach  that  pier,  still  less  land  its  passen* 
gars  thereupon.  By  this  being  done  in  the  night,  he  calculated  that  the 
stones  would  remain  undiscovered  till  the  following  evening,  when  the 
steamer,  with  its  full  cargo  of  Smiths  and  Browns,  would  ran  full  tilt 
upon  the  reef;  and  even  if  no  worse  accident  should  happen,  the  event 
would  BO  astonish  the  Browns,  that  in  writing  home  to  their  friends — 
many,  pi^rhaps,  even  then  packing  up  their  portmanteaus  to  follow-^ 
they  would  naturally  dissuade  them  from  landing  at  that  dangerous 
pier,  and  recommend  by  all  means  the  old  and  safer  road  by  Mayejice. 

Besides,  he  knew  that   the  Smiths  and  Browns  liked  to  see  themselves 
in  print,  and  that  among  them  there  would  be  no  lack  of  **  Constant 
eaden,'*  and  "  Old  Correspondents,"  and  **  Subscribers  of  thirty  years* 
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atanding,"  who  would  itiatantly  write  to  **  The  Tiroes  *'  a  full  and  [ 
ticular  account  of  this  their  aad  miBchance  ;  urging  that  popular  or;^  U 
blow  its  influential  bellows,  and  warn  all  Europe*  but  especially  a!!  ^^m 
Smiths  and  Browns,  to  avoid  the  dangerous  locality  of  B:  "  -  * 

go  on,  as  they  valued  their  lives,  to  Mayence,     Nor  was  n  ,       *'\F 

there;  for  the  correspondence  would*  of  course,  call  up  **  V index 'wd  i 
*•  Verax,"  and  "  Fair  Play/'  on  the  side  of  Nassau  ;  who  would  be  «^  I 
answered  by  an  **  Old  Traveller/'  who  preferred  the  old  road  •  a  **  Timil 
Invalid/'  who  was  half  frightened  to  death  by  the  shock,  and  **  A  9if 
ferer/'  who  suffered  somehow  or  other  from  the  pier  :  all  of  wfiid* 
would  beget  discussion  and  doubt,  and  at  any  rate  send  on  the  timi^ 
interest  to  Mayence — a  great  point  gained,  even  if  it  went  no  furdier. 

This  was  unquestionably  a  pleasant  jest  of  Hesse  I>aiTnstadt»  md 
likely  to  be  much  laughed  at  by  Nassau, — perhaps  even  olcv^aMti  U      ' 
tickle  the  risible  faculties  of  his  subjects.     It  was,  besides*  doing  Ntiss 
a  positive  good  in  laying  down  the  foundation  of  an  island^  in  case  be 
wished  to  increase  his  colonial  possessions. 

But  how  strangely  constituted  is  the  mind  of  men  ;  and  what  sii  iz* 
periment  a  joke  is,  after  all  ?  Point  it,  train  it,  bring  it  up  to  the  nwk 
ever  so  cunningly,  draw  it  on  with  what  traps  and  devices  you  tntft  il 
will  often  either  fall  short,  or  come  back,  Hke  a  rocket,  to  the  sendsr^ 

Strange  to  say,  Nassau  could  not  be  made  to  comprehend  thehm^ 
the  thing.  He  persisted  in  thinking  it  was  no  joke  at  all  either  to  hiBr 
self  or  his  subjects ,-  and  his  unimagmative  mind  saw  nothing  in  tl  loi 
a  heap  of  stones,  an  obstruction  to  his  jetty,  a  dirty  and  unnei^boariy 
trick,  and  an  insult  to  his  crown  and  dignity.  It  was  the  mofe  &lksmw 
for  having  been  done  under  his  very  nose ;  and  he  naturally  enough  eoo- 
sidered  that  his  national  flag  was  typically  lowered  and  put  down  by  tlit 
sinking  of  6ag8  in  the  Nassau  waters.  He  was  determined  not  to  ftasd 
lU  for  he  knew  that  when  the  news  reached  his  capital,  the  veiy  Ssgi  sf 
Weisbaden,  like  the  **  stones  of  Romci  would  rise  and  mutiny^  mtoi^ 
the  insult.  So,  he  fired  up  ;  concentrated  all  his  forces— eastJjr  metei 
during  the  forenoon — put  his  artillery,  one  gun,  upon  the  war  eftaMitb- 
ment,  and  horsed  it  with  the  relay  of  the  omnibus ;  and  taking  the  nul-  M 
way  as  the  base  of  his  operations,  threatened  to  move  his  grand  army  V 
by  an  early  train  against  Mayence,  unless  the  injury  were  at  once  re- 
dressed. 

In  this  doughty  resolution  he  was  seconded  by  the  unanimous  outcry 
of  his  loyal  subjects.  Enthusiasm  was  at  its  height.  AU  the  hotel  sod 
lodging-house  keepers,  with  their  waiters  and  louters,  came  forward  u 
one  man.  The  nymphs  of  the  Kochbnmnen  declared  themselTef  inca- 
pable of  throwing  cold  water  on  the  movement.  Every  Bad-Haus  said 
it  was  a  bad  job.  Every  Hof  felt  it  a  huflf,  and  the  Cur-Ssal  condemned 
the  thing  as  a  dog*s  trick.  In  a  word,  Nassau  was  all  in  a  bubble,  re- 
quiring but  a  sjiark  more  to  make  it  boil  over  ;  and  the  promptest  of' 
measures  might  be  looked  for  from  a  nation  whose  steam  was  always 
up. 

While  nmtters  were  in  this  effervescent  slate,  news  was  bcouglit  lai 
Prince  Mettemieh,  that  a  thunder-storm  was  shaking  the  central  pudd 
of  Gennany ;  that  a  little  war  was  going  to  be  declared  in  the  heart 
Europe,  and  fire  and  sword  to  be  carried  about  in  the  immediata  oe^ 
bourhood  of  his  vineyards  at  Johannisberg ;  so,  the  story  goee^  that  be 
commissioned  that  influential  cuckoo,  the  Austrian  Governor  of  Afayefioe, 
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to  intimate  to  the  head  bird,  that  it  would  bo  better  for  the  present  to 
withdraw  the  joke  of  the  reef,  to  let  Nassau  remain  without  an  island, 
the  hotel-keepers  without  a  grievance,  Europe  without  a  war,  and  the 
duchy  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Smiths  and  Browns ;  to  cherish* 
in  ihort,  his  two  cuckoos,  and  let  the  British  geese  fly  their  own  way. 

Now,  what  should  we  say  at  Stoke  Pogis,  if  a  man  set  up  a  jest  hke 
this  ?  What,  if  taking  example  from  **  the  porcelain  clay,"  Crock, 
being  jealous  of  Pipkin;,  were  to  empty  his  dung-cart,  or  shoot  his  rub- 
hiahf  at  Pipkin's  door  to  spite  him  ?  We  should,  of  course,  make  com- 
mon cause  against  Crock,  cut  him — not  deal  with  him — make  Stoke 
Pogis  too  hot  to  hold  him — ^aend  him  to  Coventry, 

To  be  at  Mayence  without  hunting  up  such  traces  as  remain  of  the 
great  original  publishing  house  of  Faustus  and  Co.,  would  be  a  neglect  of 
which  we,  illiterate  as  we  are,  could  ecarcely  be  guilty  ;  bo  under  the 
guidance  of  Monsieur  le  Commissionaire  of  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  we 
proceeded  in  the  search,,  consigning  our  friend,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  alleged  sleeping  partner  of  that  concern,  fur 
taking  us  into  such  filthy  places.  To  do  him  justice,  it  was  a  job  he  did 
not  hke.  He  would  tain  have  kept  to  the  open  spaces  of  the  city,  to  the 
promenades,  squares,  quays,  anywhere  but  where  we  wanted  to  go.  His 
bent  was  towards  the  bran  new  pictures,  the  furbished-up  monuments, 
and  especially  the  works  of  his  townsman,  r habile  eadpteur  SchoU. 
Much  he  wished  to  draw  me  towards  an  institution,  which^  warbling  in 
German,  he  called  "  la  Naturforschergesellschaft,**  which  we  declined  as 
too  formidable.  He  was  disposed  to  be  angry  when  twitted  about  the 
offensive  odours,  but  had  rather  a  happy  retort  upon  those  who  forced  him 
to  go  amongst  them.  In  our  progress  we  saw  many  curious  specimens  of 
old  architecture,  which  it  is  now  the  faBhion  to  repaint  and  restore  ;  but 
the  most  curious  thing  that  we  encountered,  was  that  ingenious  invenlionj 
the  bead-dress  of  the  Austrian  artillery,  which,  for  quaint  contrivance, 
and  variety  of  form,  as  seen  from  different  points,  is,  I  suspect,  unri- 
valled. Fore  and  aft,  at  a  little  distance,  it  looks  a  plain  civilian's  hat, 
with  something  thin  sticking  upon  the  side.  On  a  nearer  approach,  this 
last  appearance  turns  out  to  be  the  flat  side  of  a  cocked- hat  fore- 
shortened ;  and  on  the  man*s  other  side  the  thing  is  most  like  a  jockey's 
cap ;  thus  presenting  to  the  inquiring  amateur  three  distinct  phases  or 
faces.  After  this,  our  own  contrivances  in  this  Une  seem  puerile  in  the 
extreme*  The  commissioner  at  flrst  declined  to  join  in  the  opinion,  that 
it  was  a  chapeau  or^nique^  but  eventually  he  inclined  to  think  it 
was. 

Arriving  in  a  very  small  square,  with  a  tower  in  the  comer,  we  were 
informed  that  here  it  was  Faust  set  up  his  press ;  which  was  of  such  in- 
genuity that  the  devil  was  naturally  enough  supposed  to  have  a  hand  in 
it  {^u(ere,  does  the  modern  printers  devil  derive  his  name  from  tliis 
original  sleeping  partner  ?), 

But  it  was,  after  all,  the  birth-place  of  Guttenberg,  or,  more  properly, 
Ganefleiflch,  goose  flesh  (Guttenberg  being  the  name  of  his  place),  that  we 
were  most  desirous  to  see,  and  after  a  ramble  back  into  a  better  region  of 
the  town,  foimd  ourselves  thrust  unceremoniously  into  a  small  yard, 
with  a  kind  of  back -kitchen  or  outhouse  opening  into  it,  in  which  was  a 
woman  washing  clothes. 

People  seldom  look  more  silly,  than  when  introduced  to  some  such 
world-famous  place  as  this.     You  feel  it  necessary  to  sink  the  ridiculoua 

t   -^  *! 
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in  tbe  soblimey  to  ]ock  with  mpect  upon  the  old  plaster,  to  treat  the  £it 

with  TeTerenoe,  as  appertaining  in  Mme  wmj  to  giealnesa  ;  and  bowerer 

ofiEnmTe  the  smell  may  be,  good-hreethng  teddies  jou  that  anjtlung  k 

the  natise  of  a  contemptaoas  smff  would  be  felt  as  m  rudeneas.  Yoa  tab 

a  liTely  interest  in  the  mk,  as  haring  reeetTed  the  w&diings  of  tbe  b- 

frnt  printer  s  pap-boat;  at  the  stones  oTer  which  he  toddled  to  be  wubei 

at  tbe  pump ;  at  the  roof  and  walls  that  echoed  his  early  cries ;  nsr, 

scrape  away  a  bit  of  plaster  to  make  sore  of  getting  at  the  true  wigioil 

surface,  against  which  bis  early  howlii^  struck  ;  joa  fidl  into  a  fit  tf 

munng  upon  tbe  fact,  tbat  to  tbe  squalling,  sprawlii^  br^  of  this  oU 

yard,  you  are  indeUed  for  the  most  important  of  aU  homan  inTentkai- 

fi>r  benefits  incalculable —not  <»nitting  the  snudl  one  of  makiiig  pubGc 

your  own  httle  lucubrations.     You  muse,  too,  upon  the  ooincideBce  d 

gooeequill  being  superseded  by  gooeefledi.    Meantime  the  washing  cam, 

and  has  gir^i  place  to  silent  wonder.     The  girl  has  drawn  her  vnl 

across  ber  eyes  to  bare  a  better  look  at  you  and  jour  strange  proceedingL 

She  exchanges  glances  with  the  guide,  f#ho  whispers  m jsterioudy.    Be 

has  made  you  out  to  be  somebody,  as  is  the  custom  of  all  guidei  ts 

enbance  thor  own  importance.     You  foel  it  necessary  to  say  sometbiBg; 

and  baring  no  other  German  word  at  band,  utter  ^  Gansfleisdi  ?  **  witk  m 

interrogation;  to  which  she  as  readily  answers,   "Ja,  Ja,**  as  if  jm 

mentioned  Lord  John  Russdl  or  tbe  Pope  of  Borne  ;  and  follows  yoo  aai 

with  a  stare  of  solid  wonderment,  whidi  says  as  platnl  j  as  stare  can  mj 

it, — **  What  in  the  name  of  all  the  Sunts  can  hare  l»oi]^it  tbe  una 

sere,  to  look  at  our  old  wash  'us  I  ** 

In  such  a  hurry  was  the  guide  to  show  roe  the  renoTations  of  tbe 
cathedra],  that  he  hastened  onwards,  r^ardless  of  my  lounging  and  de- 
sultory habits ;  chafing,  even,  at  the  shop-door  when  I  entered  to  pur^ 
chase  some  small  chemicals  of  Mr.  Julius  Kick,  the  apothecary, — sn 
unhappy  name,  by  the  way,  for  one  of  his  calling,  as  too  suggesdre  of 
the  last  kick  of  his  patients. 

The  restorers  have  had  their  full  fling  at  this  cathedral ;  they  have 
done  their  best  and  worst.  The  red  sandstone  is  scraped  to  look  as  good 
as  new,  the  monuments  have  been  patched  and  mended,  and  the  figures 
re- gilt  and  re-painted.  All  the  stiff  old  gentlemen  in  rufib  and  jeridns 
and  trunk-hose ;  all  the  pursed-up  old  ladies  in  close  C14M  and  nerer- 
ending  waists ;  all  the  little  boys  and  girls,  with  their  short  cloaks  and 
bunchy  breeches  and  petticoats,  kneeling  with  pointed  hands  behind  thor 
papas  and  mammas ;  all  the  bishops  and  abbots,  whom  we  bad  b^gun  to 
congratulate  upon  getting  rid  of,  their  flaring  gilding,  and  blue  and  red 
paint,  are  now  successfully  raddled-up  to  the  taste  of  the  nuddle  ages. 
Arms  and  legs,  fingers  and  toes,  are  put  on  again ;  and  some  modem 
Taliacotius  has  been  at  work  upon  their  noses.  But,  say  the  restorers, 
we  have  made  them  what  they  were,  all  done  with  historiod  accuracy, — 
more  's  the  pity  I 

One  old  bit  has,  as  yet,  escaped  the  men  of  taste  ;  and  from  its  insig- 
nificance, as  well  as  the  bye  place  it  occupies,  may,  it  is  hoped,  continue 
to  do  so.  In  the  cloisters  is  an  old,  broken,  defaced  representation  of  the 
funeral  of  the  famous  minstrel  or  troubadour,  Frauenlob  ("  Prsdse  the 
ladies  "),  from  the  complimentary  character  of  his  poetry.  In  this  are 
represented  his  mortal  remains,  being  carried  to  the  grave  by  eight  beau- 
tifiil  and  noble  ladies  of  Mayence,  followed  by  two  other  figures,  one  of 
whom,  from  the  superior  height,  we  should  be  disposed  to  think  intended 
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for  a  mail — his  executor,  or  residuary  legatee,  probably.  From  a  certain 
projection,  like  an  elbow,  near  his  companion's  neck,  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  sculptor  had  designed  to  represent  this  figure  in  the  act  of  indulg- 
ing in  the  freedom  of  a  chaste  salute  ;  but  the  whole  group  is  ao  sadly 
worn  away,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the  figures  at  all.  Some 
exaggeration,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  there  may  be  in  the  length  of  the  ladies' 
feet 

It  was  i^ot  without  difficulty  I  could  prevail  upon  the  sexton  to  let  me 
stay  long  enough  before  this  old  group  to  commit  it  to  paper*  so  impatient 
wa«  he  to  show  me  the  modern  statue  and  monument — erected  within  a 
year  or  two— -to  their  dear  departed,  by  the  ladies  of  Mayence,  This  ia 
a  thing  to  pause  upon  ;  for  I  douDr  if  the  whole  compass  of  history  can 
produce  a  more  touching  instance  of  the  power  of  soft-sawder,  Frauenlob 
died  in  1318,  and  now — in  these  hard,  utilitarian  times,  when  petry  is 
all  but  dead  and  buried— when  to  build  the  lofty  rhyme  would  be  about 
the  last  architectural  speculation  which  a  sensible  man  would  think  of — 
when  for  upwards  of  five  hundred  years  has  been 

<(  Deaf  the  pral««d  ear,  and  mute  the  tuGeful  tongue,'* 

the  ladies  of  Mayence  have  saved  their  pin-money,  and  cabbaged  their 
housekeeping  allowance,  and  gone  upon  tick  to  the  faille ute,  and,  without 
question,  brought  discomfort  upon  the  household,  to  raise  a  fine  marble 
Btatue  and  monument  to  a  man  who  tickled  the  ears  of  their  great-great- 
great- great  -  great  -great  -  great  -  great  -  great  -  great  -  great -great-grea t-greot- 
great-great^reat-great-great-great-grandmothers  I 

Chew  the  cud  upon  this.  Take  a  stool ;  and>  having  in  your  hand 
the  "  Description  Pittoresque  de  Mayence,*'  by  the  Chanoinesse  Adelaide 
Von  Stolterfoth,  you  will  read,  **  Le  corps  de  ce  troubadour  AUemand 
fut  porte  par  huit  dea  plus  belles  et  de  plus  noble  dames  de  la  ville, 
depuis  sa  maison  justju^au  lieu  de  la  sepulture,  parcequ'il  avoit  chante  en 
vers  melodieux  les  vert  us  du  beau  sexe,  Albert  de  Strasboui^  raconte 
qy*il  fut  inhume  la  veOle  du  Saint  Andr^,  dans  le  parois  de  la  cathe- 
drale,  pres  les  degres,  et  que  les  dames,  outre  lea  larmes  abondantea 
qu'elles  repandirentj  versd'rent  sur  sa  tombe  une  si  grande  quantite  de  vin, 
que  le  parvis  en  l\it  inonde/' 

We  think  it  a  great  deal  to  8ay»  in  modem  phrase,  that  there  was  not 
a  dry  eye  upon  such  occasions;  but  here  they  flooded  the  cloisters!  We 
feel  what  a  breakdown  modern  flattery  must  be  after  this ;  and  what 
ablest  professor,  in  his  wildest  dreams,  could  hope  to  touch  the  hearts  of 
the  twentieth  generation  after  him  ?  How  exceedingly  small,  vanisliing 
into  the  faintest  pianissimo,  it  behoves  the  modem  lady-praiser  to  sing 
when  he  thinks  of  this  great  fact.  These  do,  it  is  true,  find  avenues  to 
the  female  heart,  and  reach  it  after  a  halting  fashion,  but  Frauenlob 
travelled  there  by  a  special  train.  He  was,  doubtless,  the  Hudson  of 
humbug. 

Unfortunate  husbands  of  Mayence  I  As  if  there  were  not  lady- 
praisers  enow  and  to  spare  in  these  days,  but  you  must  be  laid  under 
contributions  for  the  sake  of  one  who  died  five  hundred  years  ago  ?  Who 
can  tell  your  sufferings  and  privations,  your  reiterated  cold  mutton,  your 
Bcraped-up  dinners  and  the  scantiest  ashes  ?  What  sighs  and  groans  of  a 
Saturday!  and  how  often,  in  place  of  the  accustomed  joint,  has  the  statue 
of  old  Praise-the-ladies  been  thrown  in  your  teeth.  We  may  imagine 
the  itate  of  those  recusant  husbands  who  refused  to  join  in  the  great 
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Fisuenlob  moTement,  and  the  wear  and  tear  they  endured  from 
^  continoal  dropinng  "  whkh  King  Solonum  qf)eakB  of  so  feelingly. 
may  even  go  further,  and  picture  to  ouTBelTes  the  ^  Caudl^sm,"  ba 
prefer  to  stop,  and  draw  the  curtain. 

In  the  railway  carnage,  first  class,  we  inadyertently  placed 
aelTes  opponte  to  a  gentleman  of  exoessiye  dignity^  wearing  point 
ruffles  at  lus  wrists,  his  head  surmounted  by  a  light  brown  (not  to  s 
ging^)  w^,  his  breast  adorned  with  an  en<Hnnous  pin,  and  his  fix: 
fljiiSiing  with  bright  stones.  The  two  other  seats  were  oocapied  bj ; 
tlemen  eridently  in  some  way  belonging  to  this  great  man.  lor  sud 
decidedly  was,  and  I  fear,  firom  the  withering  looks  your  eontiib 
receiyed,  the  intrunon  was  felt  as  a%ui  rub  to  this  piece  of  proud  fi 
But  unfi>rtunately  there  was  no  help  for  it  when  the  train  wii 
motion.  It  was  no  fiiult,  simply  an  inadYertence,  that  I  was  mu 
shins  with  a  king ;  so,  to  withdraw  myself  as  well  as  I  could  from 
august  presence,  I  had  recourse  to  Miss  Stolterfoth*s  little  Yolume,  ar 
ing  at  her  pathetic  conclusion  just  as  the  towers  of  Mayence  were  sini 
firom  the  view. 

^  De  quel  cote  que  le  Yoyageur  toume  la  Yue,  la  nature  s'offre  a 
dans  tout  Teclat  de  sa  gloire  et  de  magnificence;  aussi  n'est  ee  q 
T^ret  qu'il  s*eloigne  de  ce  sejour  enchanteur,  en  addiessant  auz  payu 
n&Yissans  qui  I'enYironnenty  oes  mots  d'adieu  si  doux  k  fnononoer: 
reYoir ! " 

In  spite  of  the  withering  looks  of  His  Majesty,  I  could  not  help  wat 
a  hand  from  the  window,  not  without  a  touch  of  Miss  Stolterfel 
pathos,  and  exclaiming  "  Au  reYoir  !  ** 


LINES     ON     BRAZIL. 

BY    A    MIDDY. 

Kvow  ye  the  ensign,  where  coffee  and  cotton 

Shine  on  a  field,  that  is  green  as  the  main  ? 
'Tis  the  flag  of  a  nation,  whose  name  there  's  a  spot  on. 

And  in  their  escutcheon  a  deep-lying  stain. 
'Tis  the  flag  of  Brazil,  on  which  Nature  in  show'rs 
Pours  the  dboioest  of  fruiu,  and  the  fairest  of  flowers ; 
'Tis  the  land  where  the  orange  hangs  tempting  abore. 
And  fills  with  its  perfume  the  whole  of  the  grove  ; 
Where  the  yellow  banana  droops  down  from  its  stem, 
Through  the  thick-shading  leaves  peeping  forth  like  a  gem  ; 
Where  the  humming-birds  flit  through  the  glad  forest-scene, 
Their  crests  flashing  gaily  with  scarlet  and  green  ; 
Where  the  gaudy  toucau  and  the  red  paroquet 
Fill  the  air  with  loud  songs  from  their  highly-perched  seat ; 
Where  the  choicest  of  flow'rs  spring  forth  from  earth*s  breast, 
'Tis  the  clime  of  delight,  'tis  the  land  of  the  West. 
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Ifomc-keepfng  youth  tiare  ever  hom«ly  witi. 
Thtfn  let  him  spend  hh  time  no  more  al  h4Miie» 
Which  would  he  great  impeftchmeot  to  hiii  age, 
III  having  kQowo  no  travel  in  hji  youth. 

Sbakspeabe. 

I  MAY  not  linger  at  Padua  i  so  on  for  Vicenza,  the  especial  "nursery" 
of  Palladian  art.  So  unuaual  is  thfe  excellent  appointment,  and  bucIi  the 
celerity  of  the  public  coach  which  makes  this  journey,  that  it  will  not  be 
forgotten  in  years  to  come, 

Vicenzai  "Here,"  I  exclaimed,  "could  I  live  and  diel"  How 
beautiful  its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  how  magnificent  its  northward 
Alpine  prospect  ;  how  entirely  architectural  itself  1  There  is  nothing 
overwhelmingly  imposing  in  any  one  of  its  numerous  palaces  and  other 
public  buildings }  nor  are  they  all  to  he  fully  approved  by  our  now  more 
matured  critical  taste ;  but  all  ia  un vulgar.  Though  some  of  it  be  weak, 
all  is  refined.  The  gentleness  and  delicate  yearnings  of  Palladio*s  per- 
ceptions and  feelings  are  more  apparent  than  any  commanding  strength 
of  conceptive  power.  He  had  the  head  and  countenance  of  a  saint,  the 
heart  of  a  Christian,  the  feelings  of  a  perfect  gentleman  ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  here  lived  and  practised  in  his  native  town  among  men  of  his  stamp, 
who  loved  him  for  his  selfs  sake,  and  patronised  him  for  their  own.  An 
enthusiasm  for  architecture,  in  its  milder  and  more  social  phase,  seems  to 
have  prevailed  during  the  golden  age  of  Vicenza.  Here  ia  one  of  the 
finest  Lombardo-Saracenic  churches  I  have  seen  ;  and  on  a  lofly  eminence 
of  toilsome  ascent  is  the  more  modem  show-church  of  the  "  Madonna  del 
Afonte."  In  the  basilical  town-hall  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of 
Palladio's  taste  and  ingenuity ;  in  his  Olympic  Theatre  an  interesting 
model  of  the  antique  ;  but  Vicenza  and  its  neighbourhood  are^  as  I  have 
just  hinted,  less  remarkable  for  church  and  other  public  architecture,  than 
for  their  private  mansions  and  villas.  The  lowliest  of  the  examples 
which  claim  any  marked  critical  attention  ia  the  little  faqade  of  Palladio^s 
own  residence*  How  I  should  love  to  tenant  it  t  It  has  its  own  parti- 
cular charm ;  one  of  pleasing  characteristic  rather  than  of  distinguished 
beauty  ;  but  it  has  its  association,  which  is  better  than  alL  I  feel  that 
he  had  a  reason  for  making  it  just  what  it  is  ;  and  I  desire  to  be  in  just 
the  same  modest  condition  of  simple  requirement.  Others  might  wish 
to  stop  up  a  window  here,  and  to  open  a  window  there ;  but  to  me — 

**  Any  chauj^  from  what  you  are 

Would  make  you  less  delightful,  Sophy.** 

I  believe,  that,  to  travellers  in  general,  Vicenza  is  little  more  than  a 
mere  stopping  place  for  one  evening's  stroll  j  a  bed ;  or,  probably,  only 
for  a  change  of  horses.  In  my  own  case,  too,  a  brief  slay  ia  compulsory* 
I  feel  my  departure  perhaps  the  more,  for  the  weather  is  aifectingly  mild, 
calmly  bright  and  beautiful.  A  spirit  of  gentle  happiness,  touched  with 
that  melancholy,  which  seems  mysteriously  connected  with  a  kind  of 
hope  in  apprehension,  pervades  "the  casing  air ; "  but  I  am  getting 
maudlin  ; — let  us  on  I 

*  Contimied  from  page  486. 
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I  leare  the  Palladian  city  jost  at  daybfeak.  As  we  proeeed,  the  ntwj 
summits  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps  blush  fiuntly  their  **  good-morrow  to  tke 
sun."  A  pleasant  journey  of  some  thirty  miles  brings  us  to  VenNm,— s 
name  especially  associated,  in  the  minds  of  Shakspearean  EngliiliiiMB. 
with  *Uwo  gentlemen,"  and  one  lady — the  "fair  daughter  ofold  G^NikL* 
I  have  sufficiently  sentimentalised  the  subject  of  Juliets  tomb  in  aj 
**  Sketches  by  a  TraTellmg  Architect ; "  but  I  may  here  briefly  reTcit  t* 
the  &ct  that,  architect  as  I  am,  I  am  compelled  to  pay  my  fond  hoosfe 
to  the  shrine  of  the  Italian  girl,  before  I  give  thought  to  thie  great  amphi- 
theatre which  makes  the  city  fiunous.  The  stone  coffin  of  the  fbnnerii 
doubtless  a  poetical  fiction ;  the  grand  remains  of  the  latter  are  aa  ia- 
pressive  fact  It  has  not  the  Coliseum's  amount  of  external  sheD;  VA 
it  internally  retiuns  much  more  of  the  original  form  than  appears  in  tk 
great  example  at  Rome.  The  one  ''pieces  up**  the  lost  portions  of  tk 
other ;  but  the  Verona  ruin  is  not  a  third  the  size  of  Vespasian's  coIomI 
structure. 

And  now,  on  an  evening  of  most  suiting  nience,  I  am  on  the  seats  of 
the  Verona  spectatory,  witnessing  a  very  amusing  performance  of  one  of 
Goldoni's  comedies.  A  small  but  adequate  segment  of  the  interior  it  ii- 
closed  for  the  purpose.  But  for  the  conflicting  hubbub  of  rival  dedsms- 
tion,  the  drama  of  the  whole  world  might  be  simultaneously  illusCiatcd 
in  this  building,  which  affords  room  for  about  24,000  spectators.  Modos 
buildings  by  Palladio  and  his  school  are  here  in  abundance,  and  tke 
Scaligers  have  tombs  with  a  monumental  pomp  proclaiming  the  pride  «f 
the  princes  of  Verona.  The  city  has  ere  now  claimed  the  booour  d 
giving  birth  to  Vitruvius ;  but  Forsyth  thinks  he  "  was  more  probaUj 
bom  at  Formi®.'*  From  the  loss  of  its  casing  shelly  the  exterior  of  the 
Veronese  amphitheatre  has  a  much  more  sombre  effect  than  that  of 
Rome.  It  has  not  the  vegetable  luxuriance,  nor  the  varied  sui&ee 
colouring  which  give  such  a  lively  charm  to  the  other.  The  Coliseum  is 
like  the  deceased  body  of  a  giant,  retaining  its  life-bloom  in  spite  of  ms- 
tilation,  and  over-strown  with  green  garlands  and  wild  flowers :  the 
Verona  building  is  like  "a  blasted  and  blackened  corpse  which  invites  not 
even  the  glut  of  the  vulture." 

I  have  the  vague  memory  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  country  between 
Verona  and  Milan,  with  mighty  mountains  rising  from  the  sides  of  a 
noble  lake  (that  of  Guard! ),  and  of  an  unhappy  looking  Englishman 
sitting  silent  before  me  in  the  coach,  with  a  black  handkerdiief  over  his 
head,  vibrating  in  a  sort  of  tragic  stupor  between  two  solemn  Germans, 
who  seemed  like  death's  officials  conducting  my  compatriot  to  the  gallows 
in  the  next  town.  I  remember  a  rainless  thunder  hour,  with  meteoric 
flashings,  dispelling,  for  instants,  the  midnight  darkness ;  and,  on  these 
subsiding,  a  continuous  moving  net- work,  woven  by  myriads  of  fire- flies, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  an  incessant  croaking  of  millions  of  frogs.  Now, 
I  am  moving  over  a  smooth  stone  pavement.  The  ghostly  form  of  a 
huge  cathedral  accosts  me  for  a  moment.  Now,  there  is  an  unstrapping 
of  luggage,  and  a  selfish  earnestness  to  secure  a  bed  ;  and  now  I  am  — 
asleep  in  '^  mine  inn  "  at  Milan. 

The  impression  now  on  my  mind,  of  Milan,  is  that  of  an  almost 
English  character — so  far,  at  least,  as  may  have  reference  to  certain  of 
our  gayer  and  more  fashionable  cities.  There  is  an  openness,  a  deanli- 
neasy  and  a  somewhat  unromantic  expression  of  comfort  and  general  pri-> 
y9X%  wealthi  which  make  me  feel  at  home.     The  people,  too,  are  fair. 
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be  revengeful  and  deBigning,  of  complexion,  dark  hair  and  eye,  are  sup- 
by  the  amiable  and  frank  of  a  very  Anglo-red-and-white ;  by 

ny  locks  and  pleasant  grey-blue  eyes.  Possibly  I  liappen  more  par- 
ticularly to  encounter  such*  The  lady-laded  carriages,  in  the  strings  of 
the  afternoon  drive,  are  more  H  pde-park-ish  than  what  I  have  seen  of 
late.  The  young  men  are  dressed  precisely  in  the  English  lasliion,  and 
they  seem  to  be  mildly  cheerful  yet  robust  young  fellows,  with  a  regard 
for  respectability,  w^hich  keeps  down  the  exercise  of  those  fascination  a 
they  might  practise  to  an  **  improper  "  end.  The  bookseller  s  shop,  in 
which  I  buy  my  "  Descrizione  del  Duomo  di  Milano,"  might  be  Mr. 
Bentley's  or  Mr.  Murray's,  A  quiet,  intelligent,  and  gentlemanly  busi- 
ness-like bearingt  seems  to  indicate  a  familiar  and  general  intimacy  with 
the  **  republic  of  letters."  There  ia  sun  everywhere,  in-doors  as  well  aa 
out ;  with  qualifying^ — not  darkening — ^window-blinds,  juBt  sufficient  for 
the  amount  of  sedate  shade  required.  The  pervading  beauty  of  the  city 
makes  me  careless  of  seeking  for  any  particular  feature,  beyond  that 
which  proclaims  ilseJf  witfjout  being  sought* — the  Cathedral, — a  moun- 
tain of  white  marble,  or  at  least  of  marble  that  was  white ;  for  much  of 
the  lower  part  is  biackeiiing  most  gloomily*  The  upper  part  of  the  enor* 
moufl  pile,  however,  glitters  in  the  sun,  throwing  athvrart  its  elaborate 
flying  buttresses,  shooting  up  its  splendid  legion  of  pinnacles,  its  lantern 
and  crowning  spire,  which  stand  sharply  forth  in  distinctness  perfect  as 
their  delicacy,  against  the  blue  of  the  sky.  I  feel,  nevertheless,  that  the 
crowning  spire  wants  bulk  and  loftiness  as  the  supreme  member  of  such 
an  exterior ;  that  the  upper  part  of  the  interior,  with  its  plain  vaulting 
and  little  cramped  clerestory  windows,  is  p^or,  after  the  more  genuine 
gothic  cathedrals  of  northern  Europe ;  and  that  the  western  fagade  is 
nothing  better  than  a  splendid  abomination ;  a  tiling  fitted  to — not  suit* 
ing— the  rest  of  the  building.  It  is,  as  if  the  intended  continuation  of 
the  nave  had  been  abruptly  cut  short,  leaving  the  sectional  surface  of  am- 
putation to  be  plastered  over  with  as  becoming  an  appliance  as  the  incon- 
gruous means  of  the  hour  could  afford.  It  is  not  merely,  that  Roman 
door  and  window  dressings  are  introduced  into  a  pointed  gothic  front ; 
but,  that  the  unequalled  and  effective  surface- splendour  of  ^e  entire  re- 
maining parts  of  this  cathedral,  required — not  a  flat  maak-fa^ade — but  a 
bold  and  consistently  ornate  chief  front,  much  more  like  that  of  York, 
than  that  of  Milan. 

My  other  promptly  rising  reminiscences  of  Milan,  are  the  antique  re- 
mains of  the  ^'  Baths  of  Hercules  ;  "  a  great  unfinished  arch,  intended  to 
be  honourably  commemorative  of  Napoleon  ;  a  large  surfaced  but  (sub- 
stantially) small  circus,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  Romans,  denoting 
how  the  said  Napoleon  sought  to  play  upon  the  modem  Italians ;  the 
magnificent  but  sombre  interior  of  the  Scaiu  opera-house  ;  and  the  *^  Last 
Supper  *'  bj'  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  Dominican  convent. 

A  word,  touching  the  deluge  of  sacred  picture,  in  which  the  "  old 
masters  '*  have  swamped  all  other  variety  of  historical  art.  1  know  an 
impudent  fellow  who  thmks  that  its  excess  is  little  belter  than  a 
*'  bore,"  and  that  if  we  could  chop  and  change  every  dozen  **  Holy  Fami- 
lies,** &c,,  for  one  such  painting  as  their  authors  could  have  produced^  in 
illustration  of  the  imperial  and  republican  history  of  Italy,  what  a  good 
thing  it  would  have  been.  If  the  Church  was  t!ie  great  promoter  of  Italian 
artt  he  still  laments  that  the  Church  kept  it  all  to  itself.  This  was 
natural  enough  on  the  part  of  the  one  patron  ;  but  why  did  not  these  greM 
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nien   seek    to   generate  other  patronage — if,  indeed^  ^'ptlllinigt*  bl  A 

thing  to  which  such  men  should  condescend  to  submit  ?  Wbere  ii  Uitft 
any  sacred  fiubject  having  half  the  wonderful  merit  thown  in  the  copy  ni 
Michael  Angelo's  cartoon  for  a  picture  on  the  subject  of  the  battle  of  Vm* 
when,  while  a  party  of  infantry  were  bathing  in  the  Amo,  the  doie  ao4 
unexpected  advance  of  the  enemy  was  Auddieiily  proclaimed.  **  The  fint 
impulse  produced  by  this  surprise  was  the  moment  of  time  Mleeied  bj 
the  painter;  "  and  it  was  said  of  the  design,  by  Benvenuto  Cetliiit^  **  Ifat 
no  work,  either  of  the  ancients  or  moderns,  has  attained  such  exoelleooil* 
See  the  descriptioni  and  a  small  spirited  wood-cut  of  this  masterly  fndtu> 
tion  in  the  life  of  Buonarotti^  published  by  the  "  Society  for  the  Ihfftmm 
of  Useful  Knowledge.**  Leonardo  da  Vinci  designed  a  riral  padoit, 
illustrating  a  passage  in  the  victory  gained  by  the  Anghlari  ow  thb 
Milanese  general  Picciuino  ■  and^  though  inferior  to  Buonarot^'s^  it  wm 
perhaps  the  finest  thing  be  had  projected.  But  neither  artiil  wif  con- 
missioned  to  paint  the  picture  ;  and  Michael  Angelo^s  design  (ioctUMtely 
after  the  copy  alluded  to  had  been  made)  was  destroyed  by  the  jealotuy 
of  one  of  Da  Vinci's  over-zealous  partisans  I 

I  am  now  on  the  road  for  Lausanne ;  the  journey  to  be  done  iu  <m 
coach,  with  one  pair  of  horses,  occasionally  assisted  by  a  thini  eirf 
Simplon  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,     This  is  "  memory's  aketch."    A 
long  road  through  a  cultivated  level ;  a  ferry  across  the  head  of  a  rnvkof 
ing  stream  ;  scenery  increasing  in  boldness  and  beauty;  the  stream  ini^ 
ing  into  a  lake ;  Lago  Maggiore  opens  its  mountain-girt  waters  to  rie« ; 
an  evening  ramble  on  the  heights  of  Arono,  round  the  colossal  bfoan 
statue  of  San  Carlo   Borromeo,  seventy-five  feet   high,   and,  witli  in 
pedestal,  thirty  feet  more ;  enchanting  progress  along  the  shons  of  Ul» 
lake,  till  the  road  enters  the  defile  which  leads  under  the  huge  im^  <f 
Mount  Rosa  to  Domod*OsBola  ;  a  romantic  ramble  before  supper;  intk 
Bupper-room,  prints  of  Queen  Caroline,  Mr.  Brougham,  and  "  biaTe  A13fl^ 
man  Wood  ;  *'   start  again  before  daybreak ;  hear  the  growling  of  lli 
torrents  before  we  can  see  them;  ascent  of  the  Simplon   commoictt; 
awful  grandeurs  appear  with  the  coming  light ;  cavemed  ways  undtr  im- 
pending rocks  j  trembling  bridges  over  frightful  chasms;  clouds  — Tii^ 
above  to  be  wrecked  among  mountain-peaks ;  cataracts  rushing,  m  if 
afFrighted,  from  their  snowy  source,  and  madly  plunging  to  join  Uie  ua* 
Been   waters   which   roar  in   the  raysterious  profound   below ;  tmlsptnt 
windings  on  mere  ledges  of  road,  notched  round  the  angles  of  slidittr  in- 
clined precipices :  a  valley,  deeper  than  the  lowest  of  the  Snowdotiiaa, 
and  yet  having  its  bed  far  higher  above  the  Rhone  than  the  Cambritn 
peak  above  the  sea  ;  snow  from  the  giant  summits  all  around,  almost  U 
our  feet ;  the  village  of  Simplon  in  iU  vast  crater,  apparently  cut  ^ 
from  the  worid,  and  yet  containing  an  inn,  with  the  best  of  the  w^nITi 
good  cheer  *'  tor  man  and  horse  ;  "  more  and  more  ascent — into  the  «am 
*— till  we  are  fixed  ;  alight  from  the  caniage,  which  works  ita  alow  mj 
after  us  in  short  pulls,  till  the  panting  horses  stop  to  gain  breath  on  ibr 
summit— not  of  the  mountain — but    of  the  pass;  parapet    walls  jusl 
showing  their  tops  above  the  snow  of  the  road  on  one  side,  and  the  Mol 
level  on  the  other  of  snow,  which  now  fills  up  and  conceals  ti>e  alini 
beneath  ;  like  an  immeasurable  tool,  I  step  over  the  parapet^  when  im  m 
It  the  driver  lays  violent  hands  upon  me,  and,  with  a  ikce  of  li«in«r, 
me  back  ;  he  can  say  nothing  for  many  seconds,  and  thm%  Hun  m 
t  need  of  a  word«  for  I  apprehend  the  danger  I  have  escaped  I  — t^ 
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descent  is  begun,  and  we  Boon  re-enter  the  carriage ;  rapidly,  and  yet 
more  and  more  rapidly,  wo  make  our  downward  progress ;  the  peak  of 
the  Jung  Frau  appears;  the  beautiful  opposing  heights  of  the  Vallais  are 
before  us ;  we  are  in  Switzerland  ;  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  opens  its 
glorious  bed  from  the  foot  of  St.  Gothard  to  St.  Bernard ;  the  wooden 
Swias  cottage  thowv  itself,  like  the  toy  of  a  baby  giant ;  but  the  Swiss 
peasant  appears — no  giant ;  a  town  Ilea  low  in  the  mid  distance ;  the 
rapidity  of  our  descent  ia  fearful ;  our  horses  must  be  Swiss  horses  with 
the  stable  of  their  foai-hood  in  sight;  we  are  at  the  bottom;  we  cross 
the  Rhone  ;  and  are  soon  fed^  and  fast  asleep,  in  our  hotel  at  Brigg. 

On  again,  along  the  low  level  of  the  valley,  through  Sion  with  ita 
romantic  castjed  rocks;  further  on»  two  other  insulated  precipices  castle- 
crowned,  and  fascinatingly  associated  with  murder,  revenge^  and  confla- 
gration; there,  ia  the  beautiful  cascade  of  Tourtemagne  ;  and  there,  the 
summit  of  Mont  Rosa,  challenging  Mont  Blanc  as  his  rival  for  the 
monarchy  of  the  mountains  ;  here,  we  are  turning  the  angle  at  Martigni, 
already  familiarized  to  me  by  prints  or  drawings  somewhere  seen;  south- 
ward is  the  foot  of  the  St.  Bernard  ascent;  but  we  turn  northward, 
through  a  continued  route  of  grandeur ;  and  there  we  see  the  startling 
chasm  or  mountain  fissure,  which  yields  forth  the  waters  of  the  Trient  ; 
and  there  is  the  cascade  called  the  Pisse-Voche,  a  name  rather  cotc-mg 
to  the  ears  of  sophisticated  delicacy ;  we  reach  Villeneuve ;  water  in 
sight,— and  a  castle ;  the  first  is  the  opening  end  of  Lake  Leman,  the 
other  the  fortress  of  Qui  Ion,  why  eminently  interesting  need  not  be  said ; 
exquisite  is  the  scenery  here,  but  it  becomes  less  particular  as  we  pro- 
ceed ;  we  pass  thfough  a  town  ;  it  ia  Vevey  ;  the  lake  swells  in  width, 
but  gains  not  in  beauty  as  in  water ;  it  is  becoming  too  like  a  great 
estuary  of  the  sea,  though  its  deep  blue  waters  shame  even  the  blue  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  on  again  ;  the  coach  breaks  down,  and  an  old  Swias 
gentleman  is  nearly  choked  and  blinded  by  a  box  full  of  snuff,  of  which 
he  only  intended  to  take  a  pinch,  just  as  the  catastrophe  occurred, 

Lausanne.  Sated  with  architectural  observance,  and  fatigued  with  its 
practical  study,  I  have  a  quiet  pleasure  in  the  place  which  lias  no 
especial  claims  on  my  professional  attention*  The  student  now  enjo^^s  a 
holiday,  and  gives  his  exclusive  sympathies  to  "  charming  walks,  shaded 
terraces,  pleasant  villas,  \ineyard8,  lovely  gardens,  and  lofty  mountains," 
mirrored  in  a  noble  lake,  on  the  declivity  of  whose  Imnk  rises  a  quiet 
unpretending  town,  with  its  principal  church  crowning  its  higher  portion. 
Here  Gibbon  wrote  his  great  historical  work,  and  Kemble  lived  out 
the  last  years  of  his  ^'  lease  of  nature."  A  steamboat  is  at  the  quay 
of  the  village  of  Ouchy  taking  in  passengers.  I  am  one  of  them  ;  and 
a  delightful  voyage  of  some  thirty-five  miles  brings  us  to  Geneva. 

But  I  am  recording  impressions  of  the  past,  made  a  quarter  of  a 

century  back,     Lausanne  and  Geneva,  and  every  other  city  I    have 

referred  to,  may  now  be  the  swollen  bulk  of  which  I  am  noting  only  the 

l^re,     I  read  of  great  works  in  the  capital  of  religious  reform,  which 

rere  not  conceived  when  I  saw  it.     I  renieml)er  less  of  the  town  than 

of  the  exquisite  scenic  beauties  which  environ  it*     They  are  wondrouBly 

Karied,  and  in  every  variety  charming.     The  great  lake,  which  received 

[the  blue  waters  of  the  Rhone  near  the  wooded  vicinity  of  Chillon,  here 

I  redelivers  them  to  follow  lor  a  brief  distance  their  course  of  unequalled 

clearness,  till  they  fall  in  with  the  muddy  fellowship  of  the  Arve,  and, 

after  a  aliy  aversion  of  some  duration,  reluctantly  admit  the  deteriorating 
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communion.  It  is  interesting  to  stand  on  "  the  tip  of  the  longui*'  rf 
land,  which  to  thia  point  divides  the  rivers,  and  witneaa  thi«  inoM- 
gmouB  "  meeting  of  the  waters ;"'  the  Rhone  illustrating  Talfourd'i  l^xm, 
descriptive  of  Ion,  whose 

«  Life  haUi  flgwM 

Fram  its  mysterious  um,  a  sacred  strfiom. 

In  whos«  calm  depth  the  bfraiitifuJ  and  pure 

Alooe  are  mirrorM  ;  wkicK,  tliough  ihape*  of  ill 

Mny  hover  round  its  surface,  glides  in  ligh^ 

Ancl  takes  no  sliadow  frum  them." 

The  Arve,  on  the  contrary  (at  least  as  I  saw  it),  puisues  itM 
course ;  and  on  its  muddy  surface  (which  "  mirrors  **  nothing)  euoti 
only  the  s/tadows  of  the  substances  which  rise  on  its  banks.  Yet  tfat 
two,  however  they  first  encounter  in  direct  opposition,  still  conliniif  to 
associate,  till,  in  spite  of  their  differing  natures,  they  faTniliariz€«  cOQAaeCi 
and  mingle, — as  I  have  seen  a  Juno  of  a  woman  unite  with  a  Snob  of 
a  man^ 

«*  Wluit  is  fine  within  her  growing  ooane,  to  sympathise  with  dsf .** 

Tennyson's  •'  Locksley  Hall "  describes  the  union  of  his  Amy 

"  With  a  caawn. 
The  thick  grossxiMs  of  whose  nature  will  haye  weight  to  djnag  her  dova.* 

Allow  a  slight  alteration  in  the  reading,  and  the  marriage  of  the 
and  the  An^e  are  poetically  described. 

A  curious  fact  for  the  naturalist  presented  itself  to  me  on  the  tasmf 
grass,  as  I  was  taking  an  evening  walk  round  Geneva.  Two  insfdiU 
scarcely  remember  of  w^hat  tribe)  were  employed  in  rolling  along  a  ImQ  rf 
earthy  and  vegetable  matter^  about  the  size  of  a  boy*s  small  pIi^iDf 
marble-  One  was  walking  on  his  fore-legs,  drawing  the  baU  aftei  hio 
with  his  after  legs  ;  the  other  w^aa  advancing  with  his  hind  legs  gnd 
pushing  the  ball  along  with  his  fore-legs.  After  a  move  of  a  few  inchu, 
they  stopped,  as  if  fatigued,  till  the  rear  insect  climbed  over  the  baU  lad 
with  his  fore-legs  tapped  the  leading  insect  on  its  back«  as  if  intimaXflC 
that  it  was  time  to  move  on.  They  then  resumed  their  toil*  I 
touched  them,  and  they  stopped,  affrighted.  It  was  some  time  bd«t 
they  moved  on  again  ;  but  they  did  so^  and  1  left  them  to  their  hoBiit 
labour. 

From  Geneva  to  Paris.  The  grandest  thing  in  Europe  is  said  lo  l» 
the  view  of  ]\Iont  Blanc  and  the  Lake  Leman,  from  the  summit  of  tjk 
Jura  Pass.  I  was  therefore  in  the  position  to  ee^  it ;  but»  alas  I  I  «w 
it  not ;  such  was  the  dense  mist  which  enveloped  us.  I  was  alio  » 
formed  of  some  fine  moimtain  scenery  between  Pont  de  Fauy  soi 
Dijon,  but  we  passed  it  in  the  dark. 

Paris  again.  I  am  sorely  perplexed ;  for  half  the  Italian  picked  uft 
I  have  lost  half  my  French,  and  I  now  speak  a  very  incomprelisR^ 
medley,  I  now  estimate  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  my  remtiih 
ing  travel*  It  leaves  a  balance  of  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  in  hand.  1 
might  have  seen  Naples  and  Paealum  I  Then,  why  not  visit  Rheims  waA 
Amiens  ?  No,  I  must  not  lose  Rouen.  So  I  "  lay  out  "  in  a  purdii* 
of  books  at  Galignani'a,  Moreover,  I  have  a  growing  desire  to  get  bacnei 
for  there  is  a  growing  care  for  something — or  somebody^ — tliere>  wW 
k^ualifies  the  architectural  enthusiasm.  I  therefore  proceed  at  onco  Al 
'Havre ;  giving,  after  all,  only  a  brief  glance  at  Rouen  on  my  wav  Tt 
sathedral  is  a  huge  medley  of  all  sorts  of  Gothic  varieties,  magn  ^ 
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individually,  incongruoua  collectively.  Plainness,  richness,  fiimplicity, 
coiBplexity,  crowded  together  with  transitional  violence ;  and  the  great 
mistake  of  huge  portals,  deterioratingly  robbing  the  hugeness  of  the  bulk- 
In  many  of  tlie  great  French  and  German  cathedrals  this  manifest  error 
prevails.  It  was  a  beautiful  feeling  which  induced  the  English  Gothic 
architects  (excepting  only  in  the  case  of  Peterborough)  to  make  their 
entrance-doors  &a  smali  m  is  consistent  with  their  importance  as  features 
of  a  grand  whole ;  to  subdue  them  in  a  measure  to  the  quality  of  their 
purpose  as  *'  exits  and  entrances,"  not  for  colossal  giants,  but  for  humble 
Christian  men.  In  the  west  front  of  York  the  western  doors  have 
a  beautiful  proportion,  relatively  to  one  another,  and  to  the  whole  of  this 
most  perfect  of  Gothic  /a( We*,  In  Wells,  the  doors  are  positively  like 
the  openings  of  bee-hives.  The  latter  should,  perhaps,  be  more  empha- 
sized by  frame-decoration ;  but  the  sentiment  of  humility  is  charming. 
In  Rouen,  Amiens,  and  others,  the  door  is  the  great  feature ;  the 
worshipper  is  ostenta^tiously  symbolised.  In  York,  and  others  of  our 
cathedrals,  the  great  window  above  the  door, — the  symbol  of  the  efful- 
gence of  the  light  of  divine  truth, — is  the  feature  most  cared  for.  The 
Church  of  St,  Ouen,  at  Rouen,  is — so  far  as  it  is  finished — a  mucfi  more 
admirable  model  than  the  cathedraL  It  is  infinitely  larger,  but,  inter- 
nally, strongly  resembles  the  famed  church  of  St,  Mary  Redcli0*e  at 
Bristol :  though  its  vaulting  is  more  simple — too  simple,  in  fact — a  fault 
common  to  the  foreign  churches  ;  and  it  is  altogether  less  ornate  than  the 
Bristol  example  ;  but  it  is  extremely  elegant  and  vastly  imposing.  The 
Gothic  cathedrals,  in  short,  of  Normandy,  France,  Belgium,  and  Ger- 
many, should  be  seen  and  studied  by  the  English  architect ;  but  he  will 
ttilJ  bear  in  mind  that,  as  models,  considered  apart  from  mere  scale,  the 
English  cathedrals  have  critical  meriti  and  picturesque  effects  which 
leave  them  in  the  ascendant  as  examples  for  imitation. 

I  am  now  at   Havre,  a  Gallo-Anglic  sort  of  seaport.     I  ascend  the 

noble  heights  north  of  the  town ;  but  I  look  towards  England ;  and  I 

[hear,  with  pleasure  unspeakable,  the  language  of  the  English  sailors  and 

[other  of  my  countrjmen  who  were  loitering  on  the  quays.     The  steam- 

flwat  is  preparing  for  her  start,  and  I  am  impatient  for  the  signal  for 

sailing.     It  is  given.     The  paddles  are  in  motion,  and  the  French  coast 

is  soon  a  fading  form  in  the  distance.     Qualms,  huniiliatingly  subver- 

sive  of 

**  The  grace  of  life, 
I  to  Gomelinesft  of  look,  aod  port  erect,** 

come  over  roe.     It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  help  above,  so  I  go  below  and 

I  take    to    my  berth,  with    my   head  somewhat  lower  than  my  heels, 

la  position  which  ever  enables  mo  to  avoid  the  unseemly  exhibition  of  sea- 

I  sickness.     The  night  comes  on,  and  I  sleepi-^-a  far  longer  and  sounder 

Bleep  than  ia  usual  with  me,     A  bustling  noise  on  deck  a  weakens  me.     I 

raise  my  head,  and  find  I  can  do  so  with  impunity,  for  we  are  in  still 

water.      In  sliort  we  are  closely  approaching  the  Southampton  pier. 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I  am  on  English  ground,  under  the  pro- 

lection  of  English  laws,  the  first  act  of  whose  ministers  ia  to  seize  my 

[luggage,  injure  some  of  its  contents,  occasion  (as  in  a  former  instance) 

[the  losB  of  some  valued  sketches,  completing  this  official  performance  by 

I  a  little  gratuitous  insult.     The  dehghta  of  the  English  hotel,  however  (I 

•peak  of  the  particular  one  at  Southampton,  as  it  happened  to  be  then 

conducted),  make  amends  for  alL     A  kind  motheriy  landlady,  a  model 
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chambenniud»  a  bed-room  trim  as  a  new  toy,  a  bed  of  snowy  wluteiiesi : 
the  whole  establishment  the  very  caricature  of  cleanliness,  comfort,  and 
respectability.     I  lay  me  down,  and  sleep. 

With  the  early  morning  I  awake,  but  still  to  dream.  I  am  in  EnglsDd 
again  after  less  than  a  twelvemonth's  absence ;  and  yet  it  appears  as  if  1 
had  lived  through  several  stages  of  manhood,  during  the  interval  between 
my  departure  and  return.  I  have  been  an  English  youth,  a  Parisian 
gallant,  a  Florentine  student,  a  Roman  citizen,  a  Venetian  recluse,  and 
am  become  an  experienced  traveller.  I  have  spoken  several  languages, 
mixed  with  distinct  peoples,  submitted  to  as  many  governments,  and 
passed  through  such  a  perspective  of  scenes,  changes,  customs,  costumes, 
and  manners,  that  I  am  by  no  means  clearly  assured  of  what  I  now  am, 
or  what  I  shall  be  next  I  have  been  ample  George,  Monsieur  George, 
Signer  Giorgio,  and  have  achieved  several  titles,  whose  honours  are 
summed  up  in  the  unsurpassable  extremity  of  '^  illustrissima''  My 
wits  seem  to  lie  all  fluttering  with  exhaustion;  and  '^in  my  brain, 
which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit  afler  a  voyage^  I  have  strange 
places  cramm^  with  observation,  the  which  I  vent  in  mangled  forms." 
I  am  the  centre  of  a  panorama,  which,  like  one  of  Martin's  pictures, 
is  made  up  of  temples,  clouds,  ruins,  rocks,  valleys,  mountains,  cas- 
cades, populous  cities,  bleak  deserts,  palaces,  bridges,  and  prisons.  Out 
of  the  stunning  guety  of  the  masquerade,  comes  the  silent  horror  of  the 
black  procession  to  the  scaffold ;  here  a  mountebank ;  there  a  heads- 
man. Monks  and  merrymen,  priests  and  bagpipers,  the  swell  of 
music,  the  booming  fall  of  the  avalanche,  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals, 
ships,  steamboats,  barges  and  gondolas,  popes,  players,  brigands  and  cus- 
tom-house officers,  are  all  whirling  about  me  ''  thick  as  the  motes  that 
people  the  sunbeams."  The  noise  of  a  town,  waking  from  slumber  to 
active  life,  comes  o  er  me  with  the  opening  day  ;  and,  at  length,  I  hear 
voices  speaking  decidedly  unmistakable  English.  The  soft  voice  of 
my  landlady  is  heard  calling  out  the  sweet  names  of  ''  Mary  "  and 
"  Jane."  John  is  at  the  door  with  my  boots.  Jane  is  at  the  door  with 
my  hot  water ;  and  her  gentle  tap  is  accompanied  by  the  announcement 
of  "  past  eight"  I  went  to  bed  a  nondescript ;  but,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  I  rise — an  Englishman.  The  Salisbury  coach  is  to  start  at  nine. 
Did  I  ever  so  relish  a  breakfast  ?  Did  I  ever  feel  more  buoyant  with 
joy  I 

**  My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  his  throne. 
And  all  this  morn  an  unaccustomM  spirit 
Lifts  me  above  the  earth  with  cheerful  thoughts !  '* 

My  bill  is  paid,  and  landlady  and  maidens  wonder  at  my  shaking  hands 
with  them  as  I  depart.     Four  noble  horses  are  waiting  me,  "  straining 

upon  the  start."     I  am  on  the  box  with ,  such  a  coachman  I  "  Ya ! 

hip  I  "  and  away  we  go  I     But  this  must  begin  a  new  chapter. 
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A  RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW  OF  THE  ROYAL  JIILITIA  OF 
THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

"  Tli«  c«iintry*A  in  little  danger,  when  tlie  beggar's  u  roady  to  figlit  for  his 
diah,  ftB  ihe  laird  for  hi*  knds." — Aniit/uart^. 

BuRiNO  De  Rullecourl*s  slay  in  bis  harbour  of  refuge,  he  is  reprc- 
■enlcd  lo  have  exercised  the  luofit  rigid  discipline,  amounting  to  savage 

rbarily,  if  contemporary  accounts*  are  to  be  relied  on»  One  of  his 
Boldicrs  having  complained  of  the  severity  of  the  weather,  was  cleft  to 
the  chine  by  a  blow  from  his  general'**  sabre.  Another,  venturing  to 
expostulate  about  the  scarcity  and  badness  of  the  provisions^  was  con- 
demned to  be  bound  to  a  rock  at  low  water,  and  there  suffered  to 
remain,  until  the  flowing  tide  drowned  him  and  his  complaints  together* 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1781,  the  weather  having  moderated,  the 
invaders  were  enabled  to  leave  Chausey,  and  reaching  the  south-eastern 
point  of  Jersey  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  prepared  to  land.  The 
place  selected  was  a  rock  insulated  at  high  water,  but  connected  with 
ihe  shore  during  ebb-tide  by  a  rocky  ledge,  about  two  miles  in  extent. 
During  the  disembarkation  a  couple  of  boats,  containing  the  artillery- 
Dien  and  drummers^  were  swamped,  and  the  men  all  perished  amid  the 
rapid  currents;  the  rest  of  tbe  force,  now  reduced  by  various  accidents 
to  little  more  than  seven  hundred,  advanced^  venire  a  (erre^  along  the 
rugged  causeway,  and  gained  a  low  promontory  on  the  mainland,  called 
La  Platte  Roque.  Here  they  came  upon  a  battery  of  four  guns,  occu- 
pied by  a  detachment  of  militia,  who  Utile  anticipating  the  event,  were 
easily  surprised  and  made  prisoners. 

Leaving  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  his  men  in  the  battery  to 
protect  the  boats,  De  Rnllecourt,  with  the  remnant  of  his  corps,  stole 
silently  and  cautiously  along,  avoiding  the  shore,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the 
numerous  guard- houses  along  the  coast  After  a  march  of  upwards  of 
three  miles,  the  invaders  entered  St*  Helier's,  the  chief  town  of  the 
island;  about  daybreak,  without  tbe  slightest  token  of  alarm  having 
been  created.  The  campaign  commenced  by  the  wanton  slaughter  of 
an  inoffensive  old  man  in  the  suburbs,  and  wounding  with  swords  and 
bayonets  all  stray  passengers  they  happened  to  encounter  in  their  pro- 

>tB  to  the  royal  square,  where,  after  shooting  the  sentry,  they  sur- 
roimded  the  guard-house,  making  its  unsuspecting  inmates  prisoners. 
One  soldier,  however,  who  managed  to  elude  their  grasp,  hastened  to 
arouse  the  78th  regiment,  to  which  he  belonged,  qocirtered  at  a  short 
distance  in  the  western  suburb. 

Captain  Heraery,  of  the  militia  artillery,  finding  to  his  surprise  that 
the  »c|uare  was  occupied  by  French  troops,  escaped  from  his  dwelling 
itbrough  a  trap-door»  and  proceeding  to  the  residence  of  Major  Moses 
^orbet,  the  lieutenant-governor,  informed  him  of  the  event. 

"  Mount  one  of  my  best  horses  I ''  exclaimed  Corbet,  "  and  at  full 
ipeed  convey  your  intelligence  to  Captain  Campbell,  commanding  five 
[^xnpanies  of  the  83rd  regiment  at  Fort  Conway/' 
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This  first  bunt  of  energy  seems  to  bftTe  beeo  tbe  ooljr  one  tW 

tunate  governor  wa^  capable  of;  henceforth,  with  an  inrattiAtiani 
ly  to  be  explained,  he  resigne4  himself  to  apathv»  the  r-ffrct  of 
lution  rather  than  despair;  he  might  readily  have  qiiftted  tlie  town,  tali 
rallying  the  regular  troops  and  the  militia,  have  plac<*d  liimself  at  tfe^ 
head,  and  at  once  overwhelmed  the  small  numtier  of  aAAaiUnts. 
chief  strength  arose  from  the  boldness  of  their  comiiLander.     I 
remained  quiescent,  awaiting,  rather  than  anticipating  events,  tal 
measures^  giving  no  orders.     The   subsequent  exposure  of  his  p^.~. 
rescues   him  from  the  imputation  of  cowardice;  his  atletnpta  to  prrrctt 
resistance  on  the  part  of  a  valiant  garrison  indicates  bumaoity  taata- 
mount  to  imbecility,  but  does  not  secure  him  from  the  accttsatioo  of 
treachery,  from  which,  however,  succeeding  events  hold  him  ahsolt«i^ 
but  do  not  secure  him  from  want  of  self-possession    in   the  hoar  §i 
danger,  a  crime,  in  his  position,  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  French  general,  possessed  of  a  superabundance  of  ihal  ^silily 
his  adversary  stood  in  need  of,  taking  advantage  of  ihe  panic  " ' 
sence  inspired,  proceeded  to  capture  the  timid  governor,  the 
chief  of  the  legislature,  the  King's  attorney-general,  and  all  the 
rities,  civil  and  military,  he  could  lay  his  bands  oo.  Those  who 
tured  to  oSfer  resistance  were  pinioned  by  his  soldiers,  provi<M  vili 
ropes  for  the  purpose,  and  conveyed  to  the  town- hall,  a  boildinf  fisnih 
ing  a  prominent  feature  in  the  public  square,  no^^  occupied  ht  Frtwdi 
troops,  and  every  avenue  commanded  by  their  cannon. 

De  Rullecourt,  having  assembled  his  captives  in  the  eourt-houfc, 
represented  to  them  with  more  boldness  than  veracity,  that  the  wbolt 
island  was  in  the  possession  of  his  troops,  which  he  magnified  to  five  thou* 
sand,  that  the  ti3rd,  or  Glasgow  regiment,  had  surrendered  at  Fort  Coo- 
way,  and  that  all  resistance  would  be  fruitless.  On  the  atneogth  of 
these  assertions  he  proceeded  to  dictate  terms  of  c^pitulatioo  to  Cofhci* 
requiring  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  castles,  forts  and 
cies  to  him*  as  the  represtentativeof  the  King  of  France. 

Corbet  having  objected  to  some  of  the  articles,  the  French 
mander  laid  his  watch  upon  the  table,  and  threatened  that  if  the  capilo- 
tation  was  not  ratified  he  would  set  fire  to  the  town,  put  the  inhabilBiili 
to  ihe  iword,  and  deliver  their  dwellings  up  to  pillage.  In  dm  Uud* 
able  resolution  he  was  very  warmly  encouraged  by  the  ofHcers  of  his 
staff,  one  of  whom  observed,  that  if  he  had  the  command  but  for  • 
single  hour,  every  bouse  should  be  in  fiames,  and  every  street  ddugtd 
in  blood. 

In  the  mean  time  De  Rullecourt,  to  inspire  greater  terror,  issueii^ 
orders  for  the  advance  of  his  imaginary  forces,  and  wrote  deypaiohet 
announcing  to  the  French  government  the  complete  succeaa  of  hit 
undertaking, 

Corbet,  fearful  that  these  terrible  threats  would  be  put  itito  tM6ii« 
tion,  al  length  affixed  his  signature  to  the  capitulation;  his  exftlli|^oiMa 
followed,  although  with  great  reluctance,  by  the  fort-major  ;  hut  th* 
bailiff,  the  attorney-general,  and  others,  stoutly  refused  to  %ig% 
although  menaced  hy  the  French  ofliccrs,  and  most  vehement  I  v  by 
a  **  Turk  of  distinction,'"  one  of  Dc  Uullecourt*s  satellites,  who  drew 
his  dagger,  and  threatened  to  stab  all  who  hesitated*  Having  nmd 
the  articles,  the  ex*govcrnor  was  directed  to  issue  wntteo  ordmb 
accompanied  by  an  abstract  of  the  capitulation    to   the 


I 
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officers  of  the  regulars  aind  militia,  and  also  to  the  comroandanU  of  the 
fortresses,  giving  directiotis  to  the  former  that  ihe  soldiers  should  be 
confined  to  barracks,  and  to  the  latter  that  the  garrisons  should  pre- 
pare to  surrender  upon  summons. 

De  Rullecourt  conceiving  himself  complete  roaster  of  the  island, 
and  much  elated  at  having  so  easily  achieved  His  conquest,  thought  it 
high  time  to  invest  himself  with  his  loag-coveled  titles — he  accord- 
ingly produced  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  together  with  the 
commissions  of  general  in  the  French  armies,  and  governor  of  Jersey, 
provisionally  entrusted  to  him  by  hi«  sovereign, — with  permission 
to  asaume  them  as  soon  as  he  was  in  poi^seasioi]  of  the  capital  of  the 


He  then  issued  a  pompous  proclamation  announcing  the  annexation 
of  Jersey  to  the  French  crown,  and  congratulating  the  inhabitants  on 
the  transference  to  s^o  indulgent  a  government,  which  secured  to  them 
the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges  and  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  The  British  garrison  and  the  militia  were  directed  to 
march  in  small  parties  into  the  town  and  deliver  up  their  arms,^tbe 
shops  also  were  ordered  to  be  opened,  and  business  of  all  kinds  to  be 
transacted  as  usual,  but  all  assemblies  of  the  people,  male  or  female, 
were  prohibited ;  for,  as  soon  as  any  group  of  more  than  balF-a-dozen 
persons,  women  as  well  as  men,  were  found  collected,  they  were  imme- 
diately dispersed  by  the  French  soldiers.  Little  calculating  on  the 
reverse  which  awaited  him,  De  RuHecourt  condescendingly  invited  the 
native  authorities  to  meet  him  at  dinner  in  the  afternoon  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  deposed  governor,  his  prisoner. 

But  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  Itself,  subdued  by  panic, 
and  the  presence  of  a  superior  force,  were  prevented  from  offering 
resistance,  the  British  regiments  in  the  outskirts,  and  the  militia  of  the 
country  parishes,  not  in  the  same  predic anient,  were  rapidly  assembling 
at  different  points  of  rendezvous.  The  95th  under  Major  Peirson,  the 
hero  of  the  day,  and  the  Highlanders  under  Captain  Lurosden,  assem- 
bled on  an  eminence  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  called  Mont  Pali- 
bulaire,  where  they  were  speedily  joined  hy  the  whole  of  the  militia 
rcgiraents»  resolved  to  support  the  regulars  ;  fully  prepared,  one  and  all, 
for  a  desperate  encounter,  but  determined  to  do  their  utmost  to  expel 
the  invaders 

Captain  Mulcaster,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  had  retired  to 
Elizabeth  Castle  on  the  first  signal  of  alarm,  with  the  intention  of 
defending  the  fortress  to  the  last  extremity,  seeing  the  militia  as- 
sembled in  force  on  the  opposite  heights,  sent  to  demand  a  reinforce- 
mentt  which  was  readily  granted,  and  a  detachment  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
battalion  of  militia  was  instantly  placed  at  his  disposal. 

De  RuUecourt,  who  had  also  noticed  that  a  large  body  of  troops  wai 
in  position  on  the  heights,  directed  the  subservient  Corbet  to  summon 
them,  on  the  faith  of  the  capitulation,  to  come  into  the  town  and 
surrender.  He  then,  at  the  head  of  his  whole  force,  leaving  only  a 
small  party  to  guard  the  town,  marched  out  leaning  on  Corbet's  arm  to 
take  possession,  as  he  imagined,  of  Elizabeth  Castle*  No  time  wa^j  to 
be  lost,  for  the  only  approach  by  land  was  a  narrow  causeway  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  extent,  only  practiciible  at  low  water.  Apprehen- 
sive of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  rising  of  the  tide,  and  anxious  to 
occupy  the  fortress,  the  French  commander  urged  his  troops  forwards, 
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but  no  sooner  bad  they  reached  the  entranee  of  the  caiuewaj  llm 
a  sbot  from  the  castle  conveyed  a  BigniBcant  warning  to  ibcm  to 
retire*  The  warning  was  disregarded,  they  continued  to  adTsnoe  iloof 
the  narrow  de^le,  when  another  shot  struck  the  officer  of  grimdMli 
and  wounded  several  of  hb  men,  A  halt  was  ordered,  and  co  offieir 
with  a  Hag  of  truce,  a  copy  of  the  capitulaiioD,  and  a  peremptory 
order  to  surrender  was  despatched  to  the  castle. 

Captain  Mulcaster  received  the  documents  with  much  appanol 
indifferencei  and,  alleging  that  he  did  not  understand  Frenchi  put 
them  unopened  into  his  pocket.  The  French  officer  represented  ti» 
bim  through  an  interpreter,  that  resistance  would  be  unavailing,  •$,  ift 
addition  to  the  farces  already  landed,  ten  thousand  fresh  troops  i«l 
expected  to  land  the  ensuing  day.*  **  So  much  the  better,  oooMj 
replied  Mulcaster,  "we  shall  have  the  more  to  kill."  He  then  onkr«4 
the  FreDchman  to  be  blindfolded^  and  conducted  to  the  uppcf  Mf^ 
of  the  fortress,  from  whence,  the  handkerchief  being  remwd,  h» 
was  indulged  with  the  prospect  of  an  extensive  range  of  guns,  thdf 
houckes-ct'Jeu  commanding  all  approaches  to  the  castle. 

On  the  return  of  the  envoy  with  an  account  of  what  he  had  bafd 
and  witnessed,  the  Baron,  hitherto  the  most  self- satisfied  of  fidan* 
began  to  perceive  that  he  had  been  somewhat  premature  inbtfcsoQ' 
elusions,  that  the  occupation  of  I  he  capital  did  not  insure  tht  oputft 
of  the  island.  Furious  at  the  disappointment,  and  breathing  veBj^ 
against  the  inhabitants,  he  counter-marched  his  troopa^  and  im  r^ 
entering  St.  Heller *s  took  possession  of  the  guns  in  its  arsenal.  Tb? 
threatening  aspect  of  the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  militia  iniide  tb* 
town,  proved  that  he  must  now  adopt  defensive  instead  of  oifeosi^ 
measures*  The  guns  he  had  seized  were  planted  in  the  avenue*  of  tlM 
public  square,  and  his  troops  posted  in  the  manner  bust  calculited  to 
resist  the  anticipated  attack,  wliilst  he  reiterated  his  threats  to  hum  thi 
town  and  massacre  the  inhabitants^  if  the  troops  were  allowed  by  Coiiet 
to  advance. 

Intent  on  nothing,  it  would  seem,  but  conciliatory  measum,  C^HkI 
now  sought  to  appease  him  by  sending  another  order  for  the  surnader 
of  the  regulars^  the  militia,  and  the  garrison  of  the  cattle.  To  tk 
latter  requisition,  Captain  Ailwards  replied,  that  as  the  goTemor  vi* 
evidently  a  prisoner,  and  therefore  acting  under  hostile  iDfluenoei  bt, 
commandant  of  the  garrison,  could  not  recognise  either  the  caphfib-' 
tion,  or  the  transmitted  order,  and  was  fiilly  prepared  to  de^nd  tbfl 
castle  to  the  last  extremity,  rather  than  disgrace  the  British  fiag  which 
had  so  long  floated  unsullied  over  its  battleroenta^  by  a  baae 
cowardly  surrender. 

And  now  the  combined  Britiah  force,  consisting  of  the  troops  of  t^ 
lino  and  the  island  militia,  burning  with  impatience  to  be  led  ' 
action,  Major  Peirson  of  the  95th  regiment,  the  officer  next  in  nnk  tt 
Corbet,  took  the  command,  and,  although  a  young  man  not  vet 
and'twenly^  displayed  as  much  discretion  in  his  plan  of  opemjoiliv 


•  Some  papers  found  oa  the  person  of  the  Frcnrih  general  aftfr  tiiv 
Tcvealed  the  fact,  that  a  corps  of  li,0O0  meo  were  ready  on  the  oo«$l  of  f  i___ 
defttincd  to  land  in  Jersey  in  the  firit  place,  aad  then  to  inr&de  Qxk^rumj*  I 
»ppeartHl  tu  be  the  intention  of  the  French  tforerament,  once  in  prmfaiioii  id  ill 
^Almid.  to  have  deported  the  inhabitants  to  LftngiKnloc,  aud  to  hare  imlacH  itil 
y  a  French  population.  " 
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he  afterwards  evinced  bravery  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  Having 
detached  the  light  companies  of  the  78lh  and  05th,  tog^ether  with 
a  couple  of  railitia  regimentSj  under  command  of  Captain  Frazer  of  the 
High  Ian  der^^  to  make  a  detour  through  by-roads  so  as  to  occupy  an 
eminence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  which  commanded  the 
enemy's  position,  lie  himself  at  the  he/id  of  the  remaining  troops, 
commenced  his  march  with  the  intention  of  assaulting  the  enemy,  De 
Rullecourt,  seeing  his  now  dreaded  adversaries  in  motion,  dispatched  a 
flag  of  truce  to  demand  a  parley,  under  the  vain  hope  that  they  might 
fitill  be  intimidated  into  conforming  to  the  terms  of  ihe  capitulation. 
Just  as  the  English  companies,  sr>niewhat  in  advance  of  the  militia,  all 
in  close  column,  reached  the  foot  of  the  liilU  a  French  olBcer  appeared, 
riding  at  full  speed  towards  them  with  a  white  handkerchief  waving  on 
the  point  of  his  sword*  A  temporary  halt  took  place  tn  order  that  the 
object  of  the  message  might  be  ascertained.  The  bearer,  in  his  inter- 
view with  Major  Peirson^  informed  him  that  as  Governor  Corbet  had 
signed  a  capitulation,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  Englisih  were  included, 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  usages  of  war,  and  the  cause  of  much  unne- 
cessary bloodshed,  if  the  Major*8  forces  persisted  in  advancing;  he 
also  represented  that  it  was  the  French  generaFs  determination  to  set 
Are  to  the  town  the  moment  an  assault  took  place,  he  therefore  advi>^d 
the  British  commander  to  order  his  troops  to  pile  their  arms,  march 
quietly  into  the  town,  and  surrender  themselveB  to  the  French  general 
at  the  court-house  or  town-hall.  Major  Peirson,  with  supercilious 
politeness,  thanked  btm  for  his  advice,  which  he  rejected,  and  speaking 
in  French,  said,  "  Qui,  nous  porterons  nos  armes  k  THikel  de  Ville^ — 
mais  ce  sera  la  bayonette  au  botit  de  ftisil."  "  Return  to  your  general," 
said  a  militia  officer,  "  and  tell  him  that  the  troops  here  assembled  are 
resolved  to  drive  him  from  the  town  within  an  hour,  even  if  his  troops 
were  ten  times  as  numerous  as  they  are/' 

The  French  officer,  finding  them  so  detemiined,  endeavoured  to  gain 
time  by  requesting  that  the  attack  should  be  delayed  for  at  least  an  hour, 
in  order  that  he  might  inform  his  commander  of  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference. The  whole  of  the  British  officers  were  opposed  to  the  delay, 
and  the  soldiers  scarcely  to  be  restrained  from  prcaaing  forwards, 
Peirson,  however,  glad  of  a  pretext  to  postpone  the  advance,  until 
assured  that  his  detachment  had  reached  its  destinatton  ;  and  desirous 
of  ascertaining  whether  Corbet  was  really  a  prisoner,  granted  a  truce  of 
half-an-hour.  He  ordered  the  adjutant  of  the  S)5lh  to  accompany  the 
French  officer,  and  inform  the  Baron  that  neither  his  own  troops  nor 
their  allies  would  consent  to  siirrender  on  any  terms,  and  insisted  on  the 
immediate  release  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  as  a  preliminary  to  any 
farther  conference. 

In  the  meantime  Hemery  arrived,  and  informed  Peirson  that  Captain 
Campbell,  far  from  being  captured,  was  preparing  with  the  Glasgow 
companies  to  attack  the  parly  of  the  enemy  occupying  La  Roque 
battery,  Hemery,  after  conveying  to  Fort  Conway  the  news  of  the  in- 
vasion, had  been  taken  by  a  party  of  the  enemy  from  whom  he  had 
contrived  to  escape  by  a  stratagem.  Colonel  Patriarche,  and  several 
other  officers  of  the  militia  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
from  the  town,  now  joined  the  assailantf^,  and  were  supplied  with 
arms. 

The  Eogliah  adjutant   retunieJ   in  due   time ;    he   announced   tliat 
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De  Rullecourt  denied  the  fact  of  Corbet's  being  a  prisoner,  and  ihrttti*^ 

ened  that  if  the  capitulation  was  infringed,  he  had  niade  such  dif] 
tions  as  would  be  certain  uliiinately  to  enforce   it.     These  firsi  !?lil< 
meats,  however,  were  palpably  so  much  at  variance  with  the  truth,  tod 
the  desire  to  gain  lime  so  evident,  that  Peirson  at    once  ordered 
eager  troops  to  advance  to  the  encounter.     On  reaching  the  uut-ikirti 
the  town,  he  divided  his  force  into  two  columns,  taking  the  comtoaa^ 
one  himself,  and  ei)trusting  the  other  to  the  conduct  of  Captam 
of  the   7Bth.     The  latter^  preceded  hy  a  field-piece^  advancing  up  1^ 
main   street   received  the   tire  of   the   enemy's   gtina,   planted  in   ^ 
avenues  leading  out  of  the  square.     Fortunately  for  thetn,  the  French 
gunners  having  perished  at  the  landings  the  guns  were  badly  servo!,  did 
little  mischief,  and  were  soon  taken;  but  the  musketeers  fought  hr/ 
disputed  the  ground  inch  hy  inch,  and  only  yielded  with  loss  of  lirV 
the  midst  of  the  firing,  Corbet,  accompanied  by  a  French  officer*  eodt^- 
voured  by  his  presence  lo  suspend  further  operations.      But  finding  tbi> 
bullets  flying  thickly  in  all  directionft,  and  the  opponents  too  hotly  «^o- 
gaged  to  be  separated,  he  gave  over  the  vain  attempt  and  retired  totlit 
court-house. 

Lurasden's  column,  dinving  the  eneray  before  them,  forced  thdr  wifj 
into  the    square,    where  they   found  that  a  subdivision    of    Peirsoa'l " 
meeting  with  less  opposition,  had  preceded  them.      Peirj<on,  ai  the  hedf' 
of  his  grenadiers,  cheering  them  on,  now  pu.^hrd   into   the  aqaare,  bat 
the    Instant  he  entered  the   open  !>^pacp*  the  head   of  his  column  n. 
assailed    by  a  volley  from  the    French,  and,  struck   by  a  bullet,  wIj 
entered  a  little  below  the   left  breast,  the  gallant  fellow,  the  missile 
hi^  brave  young  heart,  fell  dead  in  the  armn  of  his  grenadiers. 

The  assailants,  dismayed  by  the  untoward  event,  for  a  moment  gi^ 
way,  hut  Philip  Dumaresq,  then  a  subaltern  of  grenadiers  in  the 
West  Regiment  of  Mililia,  seconded  by  an  Englijih  sergeant,  succeedid 
in  rallying  them.  The  lirilisb  regained  the  ground  they  had  tetopo- 
rarily  lost,  and  so  the  strife  continued.  At  length  De  Kullecou: 
seeing  that  the  assailants  were  pouring  in  great  force  into  the  sqi 
through  every  street  and  alley,  and  that  his  own  men  were  fast  givi 
way,  showed  himself  on  the  steps  of  the  court-house,  in  order 
encourage  them  to  rally.  He  was  accompanied  by  Corbel,  whose  pi 
sence  he  insisted  on,  alleging  that  as  the  attack  had  originated  in 
not  enforcing  his  orders,  it  was  but  proper  that  he  should  share 
danger.  No  sooner  were  they  descried  by  the  grenadiers  of  the  78tb, 
infuriated  at  Peirson*s  fall,  than  they  fired  a  volley  at  the  two  com- 
manders,  one  equally  as  obnoxious  as  the  other.  Two  of  the  bullets 
passed  through  Corbet's  hat,  who  stood  somewhat  in  advance,  §hattered 
De  Riillecoijrt*s  jaw  and  otherwise  injured  him*  He  wia  boni«  liack 
into  the  court-house  and  soon  after  expired. 

The  French,  already  overwhelmed  by  enemies  in   their  frooU  and  in 

momentary  expectation  of  an  attack  from  Frazers  party  in  their  tmft  »*< 

felt  that  further  resistance  bad  become  useless  ;  the  death  of  their 

mander  completed  their  discomfiture ;  they  fled  In   all  directions 

sought   refuge  in  the  very  houses   they  had  a  short  time    before 

intent  on  pillaging  and  destroying.     Their  officers  now  held  a  couod;! 

^and  it   being   decided  that  nothing  but  unconditional  surrender  could 

•reserve   them  whole  from  destruction,  the  senior  officer  appealed  0 

otbet,  who,  with  some  difficulty,  at  length  prevailed  upon  the  Bniitti 
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troopi  to  cease  firing.  Released  from  the  paralysing  influence  which 
had  hilherto  enthralled  him,  this  weak  roan  aasnraed  the  command,  and 
succeeded  in  restoring^  order.  The  victors  were  ordered  to  secure  their 
prisoners,  and  then  confine  them  in  the  pariah  church,  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  St,  Lawrence  haltalion,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  roilitia 
regiments  were  sent  to  the  place  where  the  landing  had  taken  place, 
expecting-,  in  consequence  of  De  RuUeconrl^s  fanfaronade,  to  encounter 
fresh  enemies.  They  were  agreeahly  surprised  to  find  that  this  was  not 
the  case,  and  that  the  small  party  left  in  charge  of  La  Roque  hatlery, 
had  he  en  captured  by  the  Glasigow  regiment. 

As  fighting  had  taken  place  on  this  point,  it  may  bo  as  well  to  enter 
into  some  brief  details  of  the  affair,  in  order  to  complete  our  account  of 
the  invasion  of  Jersey,  Captain  Campbell,  on  receiving  Hemery's  com- 
mnnication,  was  preparing  to  march  to  St,  Heliers^  when  another  mes- 
sage arrived,  ordering  him  to  retain  his  soldiers  in  their  quarters.  The 
Rev,  Francis  Le  Couteur,  rector  of  the  pariah,  had  already  caused  the 
two  field-pieces,  kept,  as  was  the  custorat  in  the  church,  to  be  removed 
to  Fort  Conway  for  the  service  of  the  infantry ;  and,  disappointed  at 
Campbell's  retrograde  movement,  pointed  out  to  him  that  a  small  party 
of  the  enemy  occupied  the  redoubt  at  La  Platte  Roque,  not  far  distant, 
and  urged  him  to  attack  them,  Campbell,  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
order,  at  first  hesitated,  then  refused  to  comply.     The  spirited  member 

I  of  the  church- militant  appealed  to  the  second  in  command,  Lieutenant 
Robin!%on,  offering  to  indemnify  him  in  the  event  of  hia  losing  his  com- 
mission for  disobedience  of  orders.  During  the  discussion  information 
was  brought  of  Peirson's  movements,  revealing  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
which  at  once  decided  Campbell,  who,  telling  off  his  men  into  two  par- 

I  tics,  ordered  Robinson  with  the  one  to  attack  the  battery  on  one  point, 
whilst  he  proceeded  to  assail  it  on  another.  Robinson  was  first  on  the 
ground,  and  when  within  twelve  paces  of  the  French,  summoned  them 
to  surrender,  the  reply  was  a  volley  of  musketry,  which  killed  and 
wonnded  fourteen  of  his  men.  He  instantly  returned  the  fire,  and 
without  giving  the  enemy  time  to  bring  their  artillery  into  play,  charged 
fith  the  bayonet  and  carried  the  post,  just  as  the  other  party  was 
coming  up. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Corbet's  official  return,  published  in 
the  London  Gazette  of  the  I4lh  of  January: — 

**  The  highest  commendations  are  given  to  the  good  conduct,  bravery, 
and  resolution  of  the  officers  and  men,  both  of  the  regulars  and  militia.*' 
The  Return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  his  Majesty's  troops  and 
militia  in  the  attfck  against  the  French  in  the  inland  of  Jersey,  January 
6tU,  1781,  after  enumeraling  the  officers  and  rank  and  file,  /tms  de 
comiaty  in  the  above  affairs,  gives  a  total : — 

'  Re^dars — One  officer,  eleven  rank  and  file,  killed.     One  sergeant, 

r  thirty-five  rank  and  file,  wounded.  ^ — N,B,  Captain  Charlton,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  wounded  while  prisoner. 

**  jVilitia — Four  rank  and  file,  killed;  three  officers,  twenty -six  rank 
ind  file,  wounded.     The  names  of  the  officers  killed  and  wounded  are : 

I  95lb  regiment,  Major  Francis  Peirson,  killed ;  East  regiment  of  Militia, 
Lieutenants   Godfrey  and   Aubin,   Ensigtt   Poignant,    wounded.      Mr. 

1  Thomas  Lempriere,  aide-de-camp,  Mr-  Amice  Lempridre,  merchant, 
wounded*" 

The  loss  of  the  enemji  not  then  correctly  ascertained,  was  after- 
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wards  eBtiiuated  at  seventy-eight  killed  and  seventy-four  wouDded ;  the 
remainder  were  all  made  prisoners,  and  within  a  few  days  sent  OTi»r  Ut 
Plvmouth,  Considering  that  the  encounter  occupied  little  more  tbtD 
half  an  bourj  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  3truggle  must  have  bem 
severe. 

Corbet,  in  his  report,  gives  his  own  version  of  the  afl^r ;  it  is  oorrett 
a^  far  as  it  goes,  but  contains  no  personal  reminiscences.  This  modesij 
on  his  part  not  being  deemed  satisfactory  to  the  go%'ernment,  be  till 
summoned  to  Cnprland,  tried  by  a  court-martial,  found  guilty  of  tW 
whole  charge  exhibited  against  him,  and  adjudged  to  be  superseded  in 
his  commission  of  lieutenant-governor  of  Jersey.* 

De  Rullecourt*s  remains  were  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Sl  Helien, 
Peirson's,  in  a  vault  within  the  church,  over  which  a  handsome  moou- 
ment  attests,  that  *^  He  fell  bravely  6ghting  at  the  head  of  the  British 
and  island  troopsi  in  the  flower  of  hia  ige^  and  in  the  momeoi  of 
victory."  f 

Soon  after  the  signing  of  the  capitulation  a  cutter,  called  in  those 
days  a  scout*  had  been  dispatched  to  Guernsey  with  the  siartlin| 
announcement  that  the  French  were  in  possession  of  Jersey,  and  nn|rbl 
be  expected  to  invade  the  neighbouring  island  in  the  course  of  llio 
ensuing  day*  We  find  a  memorandum  in  the  journal  of  an  officer 
serving  in  the  militia,  to  the  following  effect; — 

**  January  Glh,  178L — News  that  Jersey  is  attacked  by  the  Frcociu 
who  have  actually  landed  ; — great  alarm  here.  The  miUtia  under  anns 
all  night." 

The  express  arrived  in  Guernsey  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Hon. 
Paulus  iEmilius  Irving,  lieutenant-governor,  an  active  and  expenenced 
Qjficer,  instantly  proceeded  to  adopt  measures  for  putting  the  place  la  i 
posture  of  defence.  Orders  are  at  once  dispatched  to  outposts  mii 
signal- stations,  and  in  a  short  time  beacons  fiare  on  every  prominexit 
point.  Minute-guns  respond  from  battery  to  battery  around  the  ocksit; 
alarm -belts,  from  castle  and  church^tower,  echo  and  re-echo  with  dis- 
cordant clang,  amid  the  increasing  gloom  of  a  winter  evening.  Tba 
braying  trumpet  announces  the  proclamation  of  martial  law,  snnmiin 
punishment,  according  to  the  articles  of  war,  henoeforlh  awaits  tlw 
slightest  infraction  of  military  discipline. 

Few  eyes  but  those  of  unconscious  infancy  were  closed  in  sleep  thil 
night  in  the  quaint  old  town  of  St*  Peter's.  As  a  substitute  for  public 
lamps,  not  yet  adopted,  every  window  in  the  narrow  streets  is  lighted  up 
by  the  terrified  inmates  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  musteriag 
troops.  All  is  bustle  and  anxiety ;  drums  beat  to  arms.in  all  dtrectjon^ 
soldiers  hurry  to  the  rendezvous ;  staff  officers  and  mounted  orderh( 
dash  impetuously  between  head-quarters  and  out-stations,  aimourers  i 

•  Dodsley^B  Annual  Register,  June^,  1781. 

f  An  admirable  picture  by  Copley,  enj^ved  by  Heath,  oomiiMnujtmtct  tlir 

eonllict  in  th©  »quaro,  and  preserves  partraiu  of  the  principal  acton  in  the  ftootfy 

most  of  wham  have  now  droppefl  off.     A  Hkeness  of  one  of  the  latest  varrirtn 

appears  in  a  recent  number  of  the  *'*  Illustrated  London  News,"     Elie  Jf«n  FilJcnsl 

a  humble  village  tailor^  and  alao  a  sergeant  in  the  Gagt  Regiment  of  Militia,  pi^ny 

dputed  in  the  combat  of  January  I7fiL     In  August  IBiA,  whiln  Itioking  mi  »A 

the  tar^^t  practice  of  the  grandsona  and  great- gfrandsons  of  hia  contemponinta. 

A  iiM>k  a  nuiKket  from  tJie  hands  of  one  of  the  young  men  and  sent  iu  iMiUrt 

ctiugVi  iim  b^di'a-eve— ^a  tolerable  fent  for  a  Geateuarian'--a  few  mondu  btAvt 

death. 
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overwhelmed  with  0relockB,  swords  and  other  weapona,  to  be  put  in 
order  for  deadly  strife;  iurgeooa  repair  some  to  their  respective  corps, 
others  to  the  g-etieral  hospital  to  prepare  instrumenta  and  dressings ; 
everything,  in  short,  betokens  the  approach  of  a  bloody  conflict.  In 
every  dwelling,  mansion  as  well  as  cottage,  men  are  to  be  seen  hastily 
arming,  combining  brief  bnt  tender  adieu>  with  earnest  directions  for 
the  removal  of  the  sick  and  helpless  beyond  immediate  reacb  of  cannon- 
shot. 

At  length  every  able-bodied  roan  is  at  bis  post,  and  warlike  sounds 
are  only  beard  in  the  distance;  the  tumult  in  the  town  is  succeeded  by 
comparative  tranc|yillityi  more  painfully  tantalizing  than  the  previous 
noisy  excitement.  None  remain  but  women  and  aged  men,  and  help- 
less frightened  children ;  the  former,  striving  against  infirmity,  convey 
the  more  cumbrous  valuables  to  places  of  fancied  security — the  latter 
repressing  their  varied  emotions  of  fear  and  tenderness,  bnry  their  plate 
and  jewels ;  every  woman  capable  of  handling  a  needle  is  employed 
in  stitching  guineas  into  girdles,  but  no  thought  of  personal  adornment 
lightens  her  task.     And  so  the  night  is  spent^ 

As  morning  dawns  innumerable  telescopes  sweep  the  southern  line  of 
the  horizon ;  straining  eyes  take  note  of  every  curtain  of  mist,  appre- 
hensive that  its  dispersion  may  reveal  the  dreaded  presence  of  a  hostile 
fieet  At  length,  as  the  noontide  rays  of  a  January  sun  feebly  illumine 
the  gray  cliffs  of  Jersey,  a  white  sail  appears  upon  the  intervening  field 
of  water^ — a  solitary  vessel  happily — crowds  rush  to  the  strand,  to  them 
the  progress  of  the  bark  seems  tardy  ;  nevertheless,  she  rapidly  cleaves 
wave  aAer  wave^  favoured  by  wind,  tide,  and  good  news ;  and  wlien 
hope  and  fear  are  equal  in  the  balance,  she  anchors,  fiags  displayed 
from  stem  to  mast-head«  from  mast  to  stern,  imply  joyful  tidings;  they 
soon  spread  far  and  wide  along  the  shore.  The  excitement  of  delight, 
more  vociferous  than  that  of  fear,  bursts  forth  from  every  mouth  ;  cheer 
succeeds  cheer ;  the  bells  ring  out  a  joyous  peal ;  the  drums  and  fifes 
sound  merrily ;  martial ^law  is  repealed  ;  the  troops  are  disbanded  ;  each 
militiaman  returns  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  as  soon  as  greetings 
and  mutual  congratulations  and  other  circumstances  permit,  resumes 
the  habits  and  avocations  of  the  peaceful  citizen. 

Many  eye-witnesses  of  these  transactions  still  survive,  from  whose 
personal  recollections  the  foregoing  details  are  collected  and  arranged, 
but  in  no  degree  amplified.  Half  a  century  ago  the  invasion  of  the 
one  island,  and  the  alarm  excited  in  the  other,  furnished  ample  themes 
for  fire* side  stories  and  nursery  tales  ;  these  constituting  the  mental  nu- 
triment of  early  youth,  it  is  no  wonder  that  military  emulation  should 
still  prevail  among  the  islanders. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  war  no  more  attacks  were  made  by  the 
French  upon  any  of  the  islands.  Their  previous  efforts  having  been 
exclusively  directed  towards  Jersey,  tended  to  secure  the  sister  island 
from  invasion.  The  militia  of  Guernsey,  therefore,  had  happily  been 
denied  the  opportunity  of  encountering  a  foreign  foe ;  nevertheless,  the 
ready  assistance  they  afforded  to  the  troops  of  the  line  in  repressing  a 
serious  internal  disturbance,  leaves  little  doubt  on  the  mind  that  they 
would  have  equally  determined  against  an  external  enemy* 

In  the  winter  of  1 783,  the  battalion  companies  of  the  1 04th  regiment, 
amounting  to  ^ve  hundred  men,  all  Irish,  quartered  in  the  citadel,  after 
committing  various  depredations  on  the  inhabitants,  especially  the  pea* 
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gantry,  and  otber  breaches  of  dtsciplioe,  broke  forth  esrlr  In  lbs  i 
into  open  mutiny,  refusing  to  perform  garrison  daty,  on  the  pyotrt 
it  was  unneceaaary  in  peace  time,  and  insisting  on  iheir  barraek  |«IA 
noi  being  closed  at  night*  Governor  Irving,  who  eotitimsed  in  mm- 
mandy  agreed  to  certain  concessions  in  order  to  appe&se  tbem,  haA  m 
concession,  under  awcb  circumstances,  only  tends  to  foster  rebellioii,  tk 
niuiiiieers  became  the  more  daring  in  their  demands,  wbicb  being  rr* 
fused,  they  drove  their  oflScers  out  of  the  fort  by  ^firing  upaa  tlwan  m  tfe 
roessroom,  appointed  commanders  of  their  owd^  motmied  guaidt  boi 
regularly  to  arms,  threatened  to  sally  forth  and  |>illa|re  the  Cova  md 
country  for  supplies,  and,  in  short,  established  themselves  u  iJUMyiiili 
masters  of  the  citadel. 

I'hc  news  of  these  alarming  proceedings  waa  reported  in  tl»  um 
about  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  March,  and  cmM 
as  much  commotion  as  the  news  of  the  Jersey  affair.  Mtmitefitti 
were  fired,  alarm  bells  rung,  and  the  whole  community  flew  at  mem  lo 
arms.  Anxiety  was  increased  by  the  apprehendoo  that  the  Ifth,  or 
Royal  Iri^h,  the  only  other  regiment  in  garrison,  would  eitberfili«et» 
act,  or  join  the  mutineers.  It  is  recorded,  to  their  honour,  that  ahhoi^ 
fellow*  countrymen  of  the  rebels,  they  remained  staunch  to  a  bmb* 
Their  conduct  was  afterwards  rewarded  by  the  distributioo  of  «ar 
hundred  guineas  among  the  privates  by  the  sutes  of  the  island. 

The  governor,  on  the  evening  in  question,  at  the  head  of  this  osflfii 
of  the  royal  and  native  artillery,  and  the  regiment  of  to»Ti  mililia, 
uiarchtd,  without  beat  of  drum,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  proeeeM 
to  invest  Fort  George,  the  stronghold  of  the  insurgents,  Tha  o^tf 
militia  regiments  were  in  the  meantime  mustered,  and  ordered  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  advance  at  a  moment's  notice  to  anppoit^ 
rest. 

The  1 8tti,  with  the  flank  companies  of  the  militia,  four  field-ptfOO^ 
and  a  couple  of  howitiiers,  were  extended  in  line  under  cover  of  a  Umo^ 
about  one  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  lines  of  the  fort ;  four  hailA* 
lion  companiesi  of  the  town  regiment  took  possession  of  the  aveouei, 
whilst  the  four  others  formed  a  small  body  of  reserve.  These  dupOil- 
tions  being  made,  a  summons  was  dispatched  to  the  fort  by  the  govemor, 
but  the  rebels  obstinately  refusing  to  surrender,  some  straggling  ihoti 
were  exchanged  between  the  opposite  parties.  Conferences  coatinOid 
borne  time  longer,  hut  whilst  the  governor  was  in  the  field,  engaged  io 
parley  with  the  delegatea,  a  prty  of  the  rebels  Fallied  beyond  the  walls, 
and  commenced  an  ill -directed  fire  on  the  troops,  which  was  returned, 
but  with  DO  effect  on  either  side.  The  artillery,  hitherto  io  rear  &f  the 
1 8th,  were  now  pushed  forward,  and  the  reserve  ordered  to  occupy  a 
commanding  eminence.  As  day  broke  the  insurgents  found  them- 
selves completely  invested,  and,  he;iring  that  the  rest  of  the  militia  fort» 
had  been  ordered  to  advance  against  thera,  thought  it  most  expedient  to 
come  to  terms;  and,  accordingly,  marching  out  of  the  fort,  they  piled 
their  arms  and  surrendered  at  discretion.  Owing  to  the  judiooili 
iinangements  of  the  governor,  and  the  steady  conduct  of  the  troops,  ao 
affair,  which  might  have  led  to  very  serious  consequenc^ea,  was  tenni* 
nated  without  loss  of  life,  or  even  bloodshed,  on  either  side. 

After  this  no  event  of  consequence  occurred ;  the  militia  eoKitsnuad 
io  perform  their  duty  in  a  manner  which  elicited  the  entire  approba- 
tion of  each  successive   lieutenant-governor  appointed  by  the   cro«n. 
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Tho  following  extract  from  a,  general  order  issued  by  Sir  Jubn  Doyle 

after  an  inspeciion  of  the  militia  in  ihe  year  1810,  bears  teatitnony  to 
ihe  estimation  in  which  the  native  troops  were  held  by  that  brave 
and  experienced  campaigner:  —  "  It  must  give  pleasure,"  observed 
the  general,  "  to  every  loyal  person  present  on  the  field-day,  to  see 
that,  if  the  pnblic  service  should  reduce  the  troops  of  the  line  in 
garrison,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  despondency,  in  the  event  of 
an  attack,  when  such  an  efficient  force  of  native  soldiery  could  be 
brought  forward  to  repel  the  invader's  attempt." 

These  remarks,  however  just  and  flattering  they  may  have  been  at  a 
time  when  steam  navigation  was  iu  its  earliest  infancy,  are  totally 
inapplicable  to  the  present ;  for,  althongh  peace  has  made  no  further 
change  than  progressive  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  the  militia, 
although  their  military  zeal  is  nnahated^  and  although  their  numbers 
are  increased  —  the  difference  in  the  style  of  warfare,  affording,  as  it 
does,  extraordinary  facilities  for  conveying  and  disembarking  troops, 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  native  soldiery,  without  large  reinforce- 
ments of  regulars,  to  prevent  a  landing  in  the  first  place,  or,  in  the 
second,  to  oppose  the  regular  troops  of  an  invading  army  in  the  open 
field.  The  result  must  be  their  being  driven,  more  or  less  rapidly,  into 
the  citadels,  wherein,  it  is  true,  they  would  in  all  Ukelihood  maintain 
themselves  until  the  arrival  of  succour ;  but,  in  the  mean  lime,  the  de- 
fenceless inhabitants  of  the  town  and  country  would  be  exposed  to 
the  exactions  and  outrages  of  an  incensed  enemy. 

These  evils  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  averted,  if  the  militia, 
instead  of  being  almost  exclusively  confined  to  battalion  manceuvrcs, 
were  equipped  as  c/msseurgt  and  armed  with  the  long-range  rifle,  a 
weapon  admirably  adapted  for  people  who,  from  frequent  practice,  and 
other  causes,  are,  witli  few  exceptions,  excellent  marksmen.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  measures,  the  formation  of  permanent  entrenched  camps, 
increase  of  coast  fortifications,  and  improvement  in  roads  of  commu- 
nication, would,  in  the  opinion  of  experienced  judges,  render  a  smaller 
amount  of  troops  of  the  line  necessary »  and  again  place  the  militia  in 
the  posilion  contemplated  by  Sir  John  Doyle. 

As  returns  of  the  effective  strength  of  the  native  regiments  are 
regularly  transmilted  at  stated  limes  to  the  Home  Office,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  details ;  whether  these  returns  have  received 
the  consideration  they  merit  from  former  cabinets  is  a  question  still 
unresolved. 

Those  who  read  the  foregoing  sketch  aright  will  perceive  that  the 
militia  mi?n  of  the  Anglo-Norman  isles  are  by  no  means  **  in  peace  a 
charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence."  The  charge  is  restricted  to  occasional 
eqm'pment,  as  to  the  defence,  tho^te  of  Jersey  especially  have  been  tested, 
and  the  French  might  truly  say,  ils  onl  fait  leitrs  preut>c9*  In  consi- 
deration of  their  services  and  their  long-tried  royalty  and  fidelity  to  the 
English  crown.  King  William  the  Fourth  waa  induced  to  confer  on  the 
whole  of  the  militia  of  the  islands  the  distinguishing  title  of  Royal  ; 
on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  gallant  Peirson 
fell 
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FIELD-PREACHINO. 

<^  And  this  our  life,  exempt  firom  pablie  hannt. 
Finds  toaguei  in  treet,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  sumes,  and  good  in  ewerj  thing.** 


Thx  cusock'd  priest's  grave  homily 
You  rightly  deem  claims  leyerence  ; 

For  me,  I  own  the  heresy, 

I^eld-preaching  has  more  eloquence. 

A  budding  leaf,  a  blade  of  grass, 

A  ripple  on  the  stream,  a  reed, 
A  heam  or  shadow  that  may  pa« 

To  me  with  holiest  unction  plead. 

And  therefore  sometimes  I  am  found. 

While  dose  cathedral  walls  on  you. 
Where  hreeze  and  bird  are  chanting  round* 

Where  hlossoms  sparkle  with  the  dew. 

Or  when  within  the  pillared  fime 

You  Tiew  the  decorated  tomb, 
Where  effigy  and  record  vain 

Adorn  with  pomp  the  common  doom : 

Some  rural  haunt  displays  to  me 

Affecting  types  of  life's  decline. 
The  barren  field,  the  naked  tree, 

And  many  a  graye  and  solemn  sign. 

And  as  the  woodland  path  I  tread. 

Where  late  the  new-blown  flowers  were  gay. 

Where  now  the  wither'd  leaves  are  spread. 
Wise  teachers  meet  me  on  the  way. 

Say  not  I  break  Divine  commands ! 

Say  not  I  shun  the  house  of  prayer ! 
There  is  a  house  not  made  with  hands. 

And  there  are  hearts  that  worship  there ! 

Julia  Day. 
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Smi/LTINBOUBLY  With  hia  volume  on  Comellle,  M.  Gutzot  has  pub- 
lished a  corrcspondiiig  essay  on  Shakspeare.     This  also,  is  a  "  rifacci- 
meiito/'  or  enlarged  copy  of  an  earlier  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  given 
to  the  world  in  182l>a8  an  introduction  to  the  French  translation  of 
Shakepeare^s  complete  works,  of  which  he  bad  then  undertaken  the  office 
of  editor.     His  edition  is  based  on  an  antecedent  one  by  Le  Toumeur, 
commenced  in  1776  and  finished  in  178  K     Le  Toumeur's  translation  ia 
in  prose,  extending  through  twenty  volumes  in  quarto  ;t  as  nearly  literal 
as  possible,  and  occasionally  absurd  enough  to  gladden  tlie  heart  of  the 
bitterest  anti-galUcan  who   might  wish   to  hunt  out  an  opportunity  of 
scoffing  at  the  pretensions  of  our  lively  neighboura»  as  regards  their  power 
of  transfusing  the  peculiarities  of  English  idiom  into  their  own  language. 
The  phraseology  invented  for  the  monster  Caliban,  the  grammatical  con- 
clusions of  Dogberry,  the  humour  of  Falstaif  and  his  companions,  are  too 
f  essentially  indigenous  to  retain  their  vigour  when  engrafted  on  a  foreign 
soil     They  become  like  pictures  damaged  by  repairs,  and  defaced  by  re- 
touching ;  so  that  the  depth  and  colouring  have  faded  into  a  meagre  out- 
line.    But  Le  Toumeur,  though  dull  and  uninspired,  was  at  least  honest 
and  laborious,  endeavouring  to  render,  witli  the  strict  fidelity  of  truth, 
what  he  was  unable  to  convey  with  the  brilliancy  of  reflected  genius.    If 
he  wanted  the  power  to  embellish,  his  distortions  arose  from  mistake  or 
I  incompetence,  rather  than  from  malice  prepense.     It  was  not  so  with 
Voltaire,  who  either  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  shocked  and  disgusted  at 
the  irregular  flights  of  Shakspeare 's  discursive  imagination.     He  had 
brought  himself  up  in  a  conviction  that  the  classical  unities  of  Aristotle 
and  the  French  school,  were  indispensable,  hallowed,  and  infallible.  That 
any  departure  from  them  was  ignorance,  and  any  encoimigement  of  such 
Tiolation,  barbarism.     He  denounced  the  noblest  master-pieces  of  the 
great  EngUsh  dramatist,  as  ^'monstrous  farces;"  and  dissected  ''Hamlet" 
in  an  ingenious  anatomy^  of  which  it  ia  difficult  to  say,  whether  wit  or 
falsehood,  is  the  leading  characteristic     It  has  been  charged  on  him,  and 
not  without  foundation,  tliat  he  purposely  depreciated  and  misrepresented 
Shakspeare,  to  deter  his  countrymen  from  reading  his  productions,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  reserve  to  himself  an  untrodden  field,  in  which  he 
could  pillage  at  pleaiure,  and  without  detection.     That  he  copied  from 
Shakspeare,  is  more  evident  than  that  he  either  understood  or  improved 
him.  Of  this  "  Le  mort  de  Cesar  "  may  be  quoted  as  a  good  illustrative 
example. 

Although  quite  conversant  with  the  English  language,  which  he  could 
write  with  tolerable  elegance,  Voltaire  was  too  much  trammelled  by  early 
opinions  and  national  prejudices,  to  understand  or  tolerate  the  lot^y,  un- 
fettered fancy,  which  spumed  restraint,  soaring  above  estabUshed  rules, 
and  creating  new  ones.  On  this  subject,  as  on  many  others,  the  brilliant 
infidel  wrote  more  rapidly  than  he  thought  profoundly.  His  effervescence 
overlaid  his  judgment.  With  quick  and  dazzling  abilities,  his  knowledge 
derived  from  study  was  shallow  and  sophistical.      Br.  Johnson  described 

•  Sli^apeare  and  hh  Time*.     By  M*  Gui^oi.     Ijandim,  8vo.  Ifl52» 
f  There  wu  u  ftubsei^iient  cnlitmu  in  thineeii  Tolunie*,  8vo. 
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him  justly,  as  "  vir  acemmi  ingenii,  Bed  pi 
learning  was  all  on  the  surface.  A  gilded  c< 
neath-  Ready  wit  joined  to  intrepidity  of  as 
maud  advocates  and  carry  popularity ;  but  tl 
this  baaia  often  breaks  down  under  cross-exami 
tive  than  solid,  shadowy  rather  than  substan 
Shakapcare  have  been  repeatedly  combated  a: 
more  ably  than  in  a  volume  by  Mrs.  Montaj 
Ikshionable  celebrity  of  her  day,  and  foundress 
In  her  house,  that  fair  and  frigid  sisterhoo* 
asseniblies.  The  laws  of  the  society  admitted 
rieB^  as  well  as  elderly  ladies  of  both  sexes, 
rests  either  with  the  beautiful  and  fascinatinj 
erudite  naturalist,  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  who 
their  kgs,  remarkable  by  wearing  cerulean  in 
Boswell,  Stillingfleet  was  in  such  request  at  th 
accident  he  was  absent,  there  was  a  general 
nothing  without  the  blue  stockings."  ♦  And 
generic.  Mrs.  Montague's  work  appeared  first  i 
six  editions,  and  may  be  selected  from  a  pyx 
emendation,  as  one  of  the  few  comer  stones  of 

Before  the  complete  translation  by  Le  1 
Shakspeare  had  been  done  into  French,  by  dif 
iti  a  collection  in  eight  volumes,  by  De  La  P 
**  Le  Theatre  Anglois."  The  first  four  volumes 
The  plays  selected  being  '^  Othello,"  the  th 
Sixth,"  "  Richard  the  Third,"  "  Hamlet,"  " 
'*  Jtiliu3  CfiBsar,"  *'  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  *'  1 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  This  effort  ex 
and  is  seldom,  if  ever,  mentioned  or  referred 
subsequent  writers.  Between  1769  and  1792, 
mutilations  and  fricassees  of  "  Hamlet,"  "  Ro 
Lear,"  "  Macbeth,"  "Jean  sans  Terre,"  and  " 
ceived  with  favour  by  the  Parisian  pit,  who 
they  saw  ^*le  divin  Shakspeare,"  in  full  glory,  i 
actor  were  called  in  to  embellish  these  incongn 
Except  from  the  titles,  and  an  occasional  resem 
it  would  be  difficult  to  recognize  the  source  fron 
The  genius  of  Talma,  seconded  by  Mesdemoi 
noiS)  obtained  for  them  an  ephemeral  credit 
dwindled  away  with  time,  improved  knowledge 
We  have  long  accorded  to  the  French,  undispi 
prieties  of  stage  costume.  Their  Roman  togas 
have  superseded  those  of  John  Kemble,  so  long 
as  models  of  historic  research  in  re  vestiarid,  b 
ihele&a,  we  saw  Talma,  with  our  own  eyes,  ena 
Fran9ois  (1815)  in  a  green  doublet  or  tunic  tria 
loons,  and  Hessian  boots.  But  no  doubt  he  coul 
for  tlms  clothing  a  Celtic  thane  co-existent  wit 

To  M.  Guizot  must  be  ascribed  the  merit 
critic  and  annotator  who  has  &ithfully  expounds 

*  See  Miss  Hannah  More*6  poem  entitled  '<  Bas  ] 
moti  ecnlnt^nt  personages  who  were  members  of  this  i 
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out  clearly  wherein  the  atrength  of  our  great  dramatic  poet  lies,  and 
thmtjgh  what  pecuHar  chaimela  it  is  developed.  In  this  study  the 
German  writers  have  far  excelled,  as  well  as  preceded,  the  French  ;  and 
by  Bome  enthuaiaBta,  who  are  easily  satisfied,  and  caught  by  novelty,  are 
declared  to  have  gone  beyond  ourselves.  They  are  said  to  understand 
and  appreciate  Shakspeare,  better  and  more  thoroughly  in  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  Dresden,  than  we  do  in  London,  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh,  Goethe*« 
"  Wilhelm  Meistcr's  Apprenticeship  "  is  often  set  forward  as  containing 
the  truest  and  best  analysis  of  "  Hamlet  "  which  has  ever  been  written. 
"  It  may  be  sOj"  oa  old  Lear  replies  to  t!ie  Duke  of  Albany,  but  we  are 
'*  free  to  confess  **  we  arc  not  among  the  convinced.  The  translations  of 
Wieland,  Esschenbourg,  Schlegelj  and  Tieck,  have  been  bepraiaed  as 
Buperior  to  the  original.  Let  us  imagine,  if  we  can,  an  exotic  interpreter 
express ing  the  thoughts  of  Shakspeare  with  more  truth  and  vigour  than 
he  was  capable  of  doing  himself. 

In  German  literature,  Shakspearean  essays  are  highly  esteemed.  The 
body  of  miscellaneous  criticism  by  Schiller,  Lessing,  the  two  Schlegels, 
Horn,  Ulrici,  Tieck,  Schick,  and  other  authors  of  established  repute,  hasi, 
by  the  estimate  of  many  judges,  cast  into  the  shade,  the  more  bulky  and 
ponderous  lucubrations  of  the  Uptons,  Heaths,  Greys,  Tyrwhitts,  War- 
burtons,  Edwardses,  Richardsons,  Drakes,  Douces,  Coleridges,  and  Chal- 
merses, of  English  controversial  celebrity.  If  two-thirds,  at  least,  of  the 
entire  mass,  foreign  and  domestic,  could  be  either  lost  or  forgotten,  we 
are  profane  or  ungrateful  enough  to  think  the  poet  would  be  a  gainer, 
his  readers  would  have  a  better  chance  of  understanding  his  supposed 
obscure  passages,  and  he  would  express  hit  satisfaction  visibly,  if  such 
conununications  from  the  dead  to  the  living  are  ever  permitted.  Never 
was  author  so  smothered  up  under  attempts  at  elucidation.  That 
the  German  literati,  and  educated  classes  among  the  German  public, 
admire  and  feel  the  genius  of  Shaki^peare,  we  **  powerfully  and  ptently 
believe;^*  but  they  are  nccustomed  to  think  ao  long  and  debate  so  gravely 
on  the  plainest  questions,  that  they  become  bewildered  by  sheer  waste  of 
reflection.  They  refine  and  sublimate  on  the  most  self-evident  hypotheses 
until  they  lose  sight  of  them  altogether;  imagine  some  recondite  philo- 
sophy whicli  never  crossed  the  imagination  of  the  writer,  elicit  important 
discoveries  which  evaporate  in  nothing,  and  float  perpetually,  as  Lord 
Byron  says, 

<<  Like  Pyrrho,  oo  a  sea  of  apeculmiioii,** 

Acconling  to  the  eccentric,  but  clear-headed  satirist,  thia  is  an  agree- 
able voyage  enough,  but  then  he  adds  : 


b 


**  But  wbai  if  carrying  «iil  capsize  ibo  boat  ? 
Vour  whe  men  doiiH  know  much  of  navigation  ; 
And  twimmriig  long  in  tlie  abyss  of  thought 
U  apt  to  ttrci** — 


by  which  he  implies  ^ — ^and  we  heartily  concur  with  him  —  that  obvious 
definitions  are  generally  correct,  and  that  it  is  wiser,  as  well  as  more 
comfortable,  in  nine  case*  out  often,  to  adopt  simple  reasoning  thmn  to 
toil  after  obscurities. 

All  the  Gemmn  criticism  we  have  ever  read,  on  Shakspeare,  appears 
to  us,  witliout  exception,  to  be  deeply  coloured  by  the  bias  of  national 
character.  A  desire  to  create  occult  meanings  where  none  exist ;  an 
endeavour  to  mystify  and  transcendent alixe  into  a  subtle  metaphysician, 


U 
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the  ekuett,  the  tiinpleBtt  the  moal  inldfii^bfe,   sod  the  oMt  ka»f 
ipiiit  that  ever  drew  inspiiatiiiD  from  the  fail  «f  natui^.     Abvif  mH 
other  wxitersi  we  think  Sfaakspeve  tnTaiiahly  ■eJectad  the  tMJeei  mqm 
ikmft  to  cooTey  hit  thoughts^  the  plamest  hiDgiiage  in  wliieii  to  ebtW  hm 
boondleai  imagery.     Haimoniotis  in  venifioBtioD,  nervoos  mad  ' 
style,  but  neirer  weakened  by  inflation  or  redcmduii^.     We 
ofiended  by  the  pedantry  of  the  schools  nor  the  aaaomptm  [ 
deep  learning.     Where  a  sentence  occurs,  not  eamiy  explainedf  1 
eulty  of^en  rises  from  an  accidental  typographical  envr,  or  fnmkHtmwmm 
or  absence  of  punctuatian ;  faults  which  originate  In  the  fmmlnmnm  4 
printers  and  editors,  but  are  not  justly  chargeable  oo  the  aulhoc    Will 
powers  of  imagination  never  equalled,  Shakspeare   ia  rsawifiallv  the  |iit 
of  reality^  and  of  every-day  reality.     He  does  not  fle^  in  %m9m  wd 
heroines  of  romance,  but  in  the  men  and  women  of  SiStfMl  fife,     Bir 
characters  are  distinct  and  identical.     They  are  never  TepeaAed    Hmmbt^ 
Otheflot  and  MaeUikj  Lear,  and  Richard  ike  Thirds  are  oi^y  fts  le  flMt 
with  in  the  plays  which  bear  their  names.     Hia  Roinana  lyiik  and  ad 
like  Teritable  types  of  the  age  and  country  they  reprceenl.    We  imgBiai 
among  them  no  petit*  maitre*  of  the  court  of  Louia  the  Fooilcenlii,  at 
dreamy  mystics  from  Gottingen  or  Jena.     The  daa»cel  wocthieiff  C>^ 
neille,  Hacme^  and  Voltaire,  represent  one  nation,  and  a  ttflfkv  tlMi^ 
numerous  family*     They  are  unmistakable  Partaana^  in  Lsngaif^  mm* 
ner,  and  sentiment     In  the  German  drama,  the  leading  cheraeier,  tW 
protagmuta  of  the  Kene,  embodies  an  abstract  idea,  a  aystesn  ef  fdab* 
sophy,  a  scheme  of  politica»  a  metaphysical  argument,  or  a  geoeial  oboi* 
pound  of  inductive  scienoe.    People  who  cannot  exactly  lUkdentaad  tei 
ore  astonished,  and  believe  because  they  are  puzzled. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  helpa  in  the  study  of  Shakj^eari^  it  m 
edition  without  explanatory  notea.  It  is  as  healthy  and  invfganliBi  as 
the  practice  of  the  doctor  who  trusts  to  nature  and  curea  withom  fl^w. 
We  scarcely  know  whether  to  smile  or  grieve  when  we  find  tha  naalf 
sense  of  Dr.  Johnson  lending  itself  to  the  solenm  absurdity  of  WailaflaBf 
in  these  words  :  **■  This  is  a  noble  emendation,  which  almost  elefita  the 
critic  to  the  rank  of  the  author/' 

Where  the  principles  of  taste  and  rules  of  composition  are  to  diamslri- 
cally  opposed  as  in  the  dramatic  schools  of  England*  Franee,  and  Ger- 
many, it  becomes  di0icult  to  follow  out  a  comparison.  Each  it  marked 
by  distinct  features,  which  appear  not  to  be  derived  from  the  edhac* 
M.  Guizot  is  fully  aware  of  this,  and  argues  with  much  ability  and  acofte 
judgment  to  show  how,  why,  and  in  what  there  is  such  an  impanablf 
gulf  of  division  between  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  and  that  oTCsiroelDe, 
Racine,  and  Voltaire.  •'  At  the  present  day,**  he  says,  ''all  cODlmv«fay 
regarding  Shakspeare^s  genius  and  glory  has  come  to  an  end*  No  ooe 
ventures  any  longer  to  dispute  them ;  but  a  greater  qtiettion  haa  anacn^ 
namely,  whether  Sbakspeare'a  dmmatic  system  is  not  far  superior  to  that 
of  Voltaire  ?  This  question  I  do  not  presume  to  decide*  I  merely  M^ 
that  it  is  now  open  for  discussion.  We  have  been  led  to  it  by  the 
onward  progress  of  ideas.  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  '>ut  the  eaaatt 
which  have  brought  it  al»out;  but  at  present  I  mei  »n  the  (act 

itself,  and  deduce  from  it  one  simple  consequence,  t  iry  critWisfii 

has  changed  its  ground,  and  can  no  longer  remam  restricted  to  the  linnli 
within    which   it   was   forraeriy  confined."     These   limits   are 
through,  or  rather,  are  eifaeed  by  the  general  spread  of  knowle^gvv  i 
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haa  unclasped  for  all  the  leaves  of  many  volumes,  until  now  hermeticaJly 
MAled  up,  or  purposely  misrepreaented.  Little  more  than  a  century 
lias  passed  since  Voltaire  wrote  that  Shakspeare  was  a  rude,  unlet- 
tered barbarian,  his  dramas  coarse*  vulgar,  and  unnatural  His  opinion 
was  received  with  favour,  and  adopted  in  France.  It  was  even  consi- 
dered by  the  public  of  the  day  as  mild  and  qualified,  rather  than  ex- 
treme. But  **  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  its  revenges,"  as  Shakspeare 
himself  says,  in  one  of  his  expressive  aphorisms. 

In  1852  M.  Guizot,  a  writer  whose  mind  is  more  enlarged  and  less 
clouded  by  prejudice  than  that  of  Voltaire,  thus  delivers  himself  in  a 
condensed  and  elegant  analysis :— "  No  one  has  ever  combined,  in  an 
equal  degree  with  Shakspeare^  the  double  character  of  an  impartial  ob- 
server and  a  man  of  profound  sensibility.  Superior  to  all  by  hia  reason, 
and  accessible  to  all  by  sympathy,  he  sees  nothing  without  judging  it, 
and  he  judges  it  because  he  feels  it.  Could  any  one  who  did  not  detest 
/«^,  have  penetrated,  as  Shakspeare  has  done,  into  the  recesses  of  his 
execrable  character?  To  the  horror  with  which  he  regards  the  criminal 
must  be  ascribed  the  terrible  energy  of  the  language  which  he  puts  into 
his  mouth.  Who  could  make  us  tremble  as  much  as  Ladtf  Macbeth  her- 
fielfp  at  the  action  for  which  she  prepares  witli  so  little  fear  ?  But  when 
it  becomes  needful  to  express  pity  or  tenderness,  the  unrestraint  of  love, 
the  extravagance  of  maiemal  apprehension^  or  the  stem  and  deep  grief  of 
manly  affection,  then  the  observer  may  quit  his  post,  and  the  judge  hia 
tribunal.  Shakspeare  himself  develops  all  the  abundance  of  his  nature, 
and  gives  expression  to  those  familiar  feelings  of  his  soul  which  are  set  in 
motion  by  the  slightest  contact  with  his  imagination.  Women,  children, 
old  men,  —  who  has  described  them  with  such  truthfulness  as  he? 
Where  has  the  ingenuousness  of  requited  affection  given  birth  to  a  purer 
flower  than  Des^demona  P  Has  old  age,  when  shamefully  deserted,  and 
driven  to  madness  by  the  weakness  of  senility  and  the  violence  of  grief^ 
ever  given  utterance  to  more  pathetic  lamentations  than  in  *King  Lear?' 
Who  has  not  felt  hia  heart  assailed  by  all  the  emotions  of  anguish  which 
childhood  can  inspire,  on  beholding  the  scene  in  which  Hubert^  in  per- 
formance of  hia  promise  to  King  Johtiy  is  about  to  bum  out  the  eyes  of 
young  Arthur  I  And  if  this  barbarous  project  were  carried  into  execution, 
who  could  endure  it  ?  But,  in  such  a  case,  Shakspeare  would  not  have 
described  the  scene.  There  is  an  excess  of  grief  in  presence  of  which  be 
pauses ;  he  takes  pity  on  himself,  and  repels  impressions  too  pwerful  to 
be  borne.  Scarcely  does  he  permit  Juliet  to  utter  any  words  between 
Eomeo*s  death  and  her  own ;  Macduff  is  silent  after  the  massacre  of  his 
wife  and  children,  and  Cffnutanee  dies  before  we  are  allowed  to  behold  the 
death  of  Arthur.  Othello  alone  approaches  the  whole  of  hia  sufferinga 
without  mitigation;  but  his  misfortune  was  so  horrible  when  he  wag 
ignorant  of  it,  that  the  impression  which  he  receives  from  it,  after  the 
discovery  of  his  error,  becomes  almost  a  consolation." 

The  last  passage,  relative  to  Othelhf  is  a  little  obscure,  but  M,  Guizot 
does  full  justice  to  the  power  of  individuality  by  which  all  Shakspeare's 
characters  are  so  peculiarly  identified.  In  glancing  through  the  little 
information  which  laborious  research  has  been  enabled  to  glean  of  the 
incidents  in  Shakspeare*8  life,  while  novelty  in  actual  facts  was  not  to 
be  looked  for,  M,  Guizot  has  accompanied  his  sketch  by  original  thoughts 
and  reflections,  which  will  he  read  with  interest,  and  exemplify  the 
diligence  and  profound  study  he  has  bestowed  on  his  subject.     On  the 
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departure  of  our  great  poet,  from  what  are  known  as  the  dftBtiail 
he  write*  with  much  clearness  and  critical  discemnient*  We  ttlect  tfai 
following  extract,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  trutli  is  eondenaed  in  t  fn 
aentencea  of  comprehensive  meaning: — **  L'nitjf  qf  imprtuiomf  tfald 
prime  secret  of  dramatic  art,  was  the  soul  of  Shakspeare's  great  coacfp 
tions,  and  the  instinctive  object  of  his  assiduous  labour,  just  afi  it  Is  th^ 
end  of  all  the  rules  invented  by  all  systems.  The  exclusive  peninni  ol 
the  classic  system  believed  that  it  was  impossible  to  attain  unity  of  inw 
pression  except  by  means  of  what  are  called  the  three  unities,  Shaktpwn 
attained  it  by  other  means.  If  the  legitimacy  of  these  meini  ww 
recognised^  it  would  greatly  diminiBh  the  importance  hitherto  att]^MIIc( 
to  certain  forms  and  rules,  which  are  evidently  invested  with  an  abwivi 
authority,  if  art,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  designs*,  does  not  metft  the  reitrio 
tions  which  they  impose  upon  it,  and  which  often  deprive  it  of  a  portioJi 
of  its  wealth/'  We  know  not  where  to  look  for  a  clear«r  cxplaoatiaa 
or  a  better  defence  of  Shakspeare^s  licence,  his  apparent  dintgaxti  oTrvk^ 
than  is  contained  in  this  passage.  No  matter  how  constatitJy  he  irmm 
the  scene^  or  extends  the  period  of  action  embraced  by  his  subject;  th« 
character,  passion,  or  event,  he  proposes  to  illustrate,  itands  out  Sii  wi 
and  indivisible,  uniform  and  consistent,  cohering  in  all  tt»  pttU,  tnd  pnH 
ducing  on  the  minds  of  readers  and  spectators,  an  unbroken  111119  0/ 
impremon ;  cBLuied  through  every  scene,  every  speech^  and  ev«y  mri* 
dent,  from  the  moment  when  the  curtain  rises  to  commence  the  iclion, 
until  it  falls  on  the  catastrophe.  This  high  Intellectual  obtemince  fl 
unity  in  purpose,  is  of  an  order  much  superior  to  the  technical  puactilia 
of  time  and  place,  wiiich,  says  M.  Guizot,  "  have  oflen  been  tmi 
preposterously  founded  upon  a  pretended  necessity  of  sattifying  th 
reason  by  accommodating  Uie  duration  of  the  real  action  to  Umt  of  tin 
theatrical  representation ;  as  if  the  reason  could  consent  to  believe  Ikll 
during  the  interval  of  a  few  minutes  between  the  acts,  tlie  penotii  4 
the  drama  had  passed  from  evening  to  morning  without  having  slepCp  4 
from  morning  to  evening  witltout  having  eaten;  and  as  if  it  were  nion 
easy  to  take  three  hours  for  a  day,  than  for  a  week,  or  even  ftr  I 
month  [  When  Claudius  and  Laertes  have  agreed  together  upon  thftte 
in  which  Hanilet  is  to  be  slain,  between  that  moment  and  the  «IQ 
summation  of  their  plans,  we  care  little  to  know  whether  two  bourt  a 
a  week  have  elapsed/*  These  and  other  similar  passages  by  which  tbi{ 
are  accompanied,  are  conclusive  as  to  the  writer's  opinion  i^ainst  ti 
old-fashioned  classical  unities,  so  long  and  so  tenaciously  upheld  by  a 
French  authorities.  M.  Guizot  winds  up  his  remarks  on  this  anxjoyt^ 
contested  point  by  observing  that  the  image  of  the  old  system  will  fCi 
exist  in  the  enduring  works  of  its  votaries,  but  can  never  be  pnittet^ 
again  under  the  present  and  probable  future  state  of  society.  FmIi] 
and  above  all,  dramatic  poetry,  will  modify  itself  to  the  change  of  linM 
of  manners,  and  of  convictions.  The  new  system  which  the  «f( 
varying  course  of  human  events  will  produce,  will  be  liberal  and  fif 
but  still  regulated  by  fixed  principles  and  established  laws.  It  wi 
certainly  not  be  the  system  of  Comeille  and  Racine,  and  may  not  bo  i 
exact  reflection  of  that  of  Shakapeare ;  but  Siiakspeare's  system  will  md 
probably  furnish  the  ground-plans  on  which  unborn  genius  will  ha( 
afler  erect  stately  edifices* 

M*  Guizot,  in  his  able  r€^nmi  of  Shakspeare*s  life,  lay*  little  •txeitll 
he  4:)^uestion   so   much   disputed   of  his   want   or   posaesmoo  af  isiff 
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fldiotnstic  education*  What  he  says  on  the  subject  mclines  to  the 
general  opinion  that  his  acquirements  were  limited  to  the  knowledge  he 
could  obtain  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  at  a  country  grammar-achooh  Not 
enough  to  enable  him  to  compete  with  Ben  Jonson,  and  others  vtho  had 
c^anried  academic  honours,  but  more  than  sufficient  to  rescue  him  from  the 
ehai^  of  total  fgnorance,  which  his  works  refute  by  internal  evidence  in 
I  almost  every  line.  If,  as  Dr.  Farmer  so  sedulously  endeavoured  to  prove, 
\he  knew  no  language  but  English,  whence  came  the  Latin,  Frenchj  and 
Italian  quotations,  with  tlic  endless  imagery  drawn  from  the  ancient 
classics,  so  profusely  scattered  through  his  pages  ?  Are  they  interpolated 
by  others,  or  did  he  insert  them  without  knowing  what  they  meant  ? 
M.  Guizot  adopts  a  medium  concluainn^  which  solves  the  mystery  and 
meets  both  sides  of  the  argument,  lie  says  that  Shakspeare  acquired 
the  elements  of  a  Uberal  education,  which  are  quite  sufficient  to  free  the 
mind  of  a  superior  man  from  the  awkwardness  of  ignorance,  and  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  those  forms  which  he  will  need  for  the  suitable 
expression  of  his  thoughts.  We  are  a  little  surprised  that  so  acute 
ft  reafioner  should  give  credit  to  the  assertion  of  Aubrey,  that  Shak- 
speare,  in  his  early  youth,  practised  as  a  butchers  assistant.  '*  When  he 
killed  a  calf,"  says  the  credulous  compiler  of  the  **  Miscellanies,'*  "  he 
could  do  it  in  a  high  style,  and  make  a  speech."  This  circumstance, 
according  to  M.  Guizot,  verifies  the  anecdote,  and  does  not  permit  us  to 
doubt  its  correctness,  while  it  reveals  the  poetic  imagination  of  the 
embryo  dramatist.  "  Who  cannot  catch  a  glimpse,"  he  asks,  "  in  this 
•tory  of  the  tragic  poet,  inspired  by  the  sight  of  death  even  in  an 
animal,  and  striving  to  render  it  imposing  or  pathetic!  Who  cannot 
picture  to  himself  the  scholar  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  with 
his  head  full  of  his  first  literary  attainments,  and  his  mind  impressed, 
perhapa,  by  some  theatrical  pertbrmance,  elevating,  in  poetic  transport, 
the  animal  about  to  fall  beneath  his  axe  to  the  dignity  of  a  victim,  or 
perhaps  even  to  that  of  a  tyrant  1"  We  cannot  follow  this  train  of 
argument, — the  story  rests  on  no  evidence  better  than  gossip,  and  we 
look  upon  it  as  an  empty  fabrication* 

Our  author  also  repeats,  and  evidently  believes  the  tale  related   by 

Washington  Irving,  in  his  chapter  of  the  *'  Sketch*  Book,''  describing  a 

visit  to  Slratford-on-Avon  ;    in  which   he  tells  how  the   aged   sexton 

informed  him  that  once  when  the  grave  adjoining  tliat  of  Shakspeare  was 

unclosed  to  receive  a  new  tenant,  an  aperture  was  made  which  laid  open 

the  mortal  resting-place  of  the  poet.     He  looked  in  timidly,  and  saw 

*•  nothing  but  dust," — the  dust  of  the  great  departed.     The  grandson  of 

that  ancient  functionary  informed  the  writer  of  this  notice,  not  many 

years  after  the  anecdote  appeared  in  print,  that  it  had  no  foundation  in 

{-reality.     The  grave  alluded  to  was  never  opened  during  his  grandfathers 

|"Jite,  nor  did  he  ever  say  he  had  looked  on  what  it  was  impossible  his  eye 

J^ould  behold.     There  is  not,  neither  has  there  been  for  twu  centuries  a 

^vacant  space  on  either  aide  of  Shakspeare's  grave.     The  vaults  adjacent 

have  always  been  occupied  by  members  of  his  family,  none  of  whom 

■urvived  him  forty  years. 

We  are   not  disposed  to  quarrel   with  M.   Guizot  for  his  eulogium 

I  €n  Garrick,  as  a  restorer  of  Shakspeare,  or  to  question  the  varied  ex- 

[cellence   of  that   great   actor   in    his  stage  delineations.     In  the  latter 

capacity,  we  believe  he  has  never   been    equalled,   and    in    the    former 

he  proved  a  valuable  pioneer,  although  it   is   difficult   to   forgive    him 
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Ibf  TiiiMJiiiiiiiM!:  ^  '*  Temp^t"  and  the  <^  Midrammer't  Night's  Breon** 
mio  opens ;  for  iqcieeiiiig  that  magntEcenl  liilog3r*  *'  The  Wmur't 
Tale,"  into  a  diamatie  pastoral,  and  cutting  down  **  The  Tamxni  oT 
tbe  Sfareir"  mto  a  fiu%e*  His  laboured  leena  between  R^me^  loi 
Jw&it  after  be  has  swallowed  the  poison,  is  a  weakened  depaxture  friin 
the  oaloral  truth  of  the  original ;  his  dying  speeeh  for  MatAetk  an  Q}- 
inappropriate  interpolation ;  and  liis  alterations  of  **  Hamlet'' 
instance  of  experience  negatived  by  personal  vanity.  The 
ilazidard  of  modem  taste  and  more  accurate  €ritidm«  wink  It 
full  justiee  to  the  reputation  of  Gamck>  both  aa  adoc  aai 
r«  lejeets  altogether  his  supposed  improvements  of  Siakapean,  n 
exampkt  of  defective  judgment.  John  Kemble,  Uaandy, 
Cbailet  Kean,  and  Phe1ps»  have  all  evinced  a  truer  appradaiMm  «f  tbr 
great  original  in  their  more  fai^ful  restorations,  Thote  who  wisfa  to 
tmdentand  thoroughly  the  extent  to  which  Shakspeaie  waa  timveititd  In 
the  aeventi^iith^  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  oanlunM^  ifaoold 
wmxm  a  few  hours  for  the  reading-room  in  the  Bntisli  Miisailllli  ^n^ 
pmee  over  the  now  forgotten  mummeries  with  which  the  poMSc  were 
Rfaled  as  genuine  or  improved  Shakspeare,  by  Dryden,  Davaantt 
Crowne,  Bavenaerofl,  Shadwell,  Tate,  Dennis,  Gildon,  aod  tb«  two 
Cibbm.  Colley's  cento,  called  **  Hichard  the  Third*"  niuat  be  norpled 
from  the  list,  as  the  Curate  and  Barber  preserved  Amadis  of  Oaul 
from  the  eoQJkgratton  of  Don  Quixote's  pernicious  librmry.  It  is  in 
truth  a  most  ingenious  specimen  of  well^nuxed  eompilationi  and  hit  tnm 
gratuitous  addenda,  clearly  better  than  those  of  Ganick  in  his  adaptel 
dmma*.  The  play  is  a  good,  telling,  el!ective  play,  and  will  keep  tte 
stage  when  all  the  other  alterations  are  baniihed.  Whera  will  tJia  adW 
he  found  sufficiently  enthusiastic  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  ShakipHBt 
that  unrivalled  burst — **  Off  with  his  head, — so  much  hi  Buidasi' 
ham  I"  We  have  lived  to  see  the  traditionary  waistcoats  of  the  Gmve- 
digger  abolished,  and  we  may  perhaps  live  to  beliold  the  ghost  of  Banifiis 
visible  only  to  the  mind's  eye  of  his  murderer ;  but  we  have  &iUi  ia  thi 
immortality  of  the  present  acting  version  of  •*  Ridiard  the  ThiiA"  ■ 
which  we  prophesy  will  descend  to  oor  great-grandchildren  ai  tl  has 
been  handed  down  to  ils. 

A  considerable  portion  of  M.  Guizot's  volume  is  occupied  by  i 
notices  of  six  of  Shakspeare's  most  celebrated  tragedies,  seven 
dramas,  and  three  comedies*  The  critical  part  contains  many  just  ted 
original  views.  ''Macbeth*'  and  ^^Othelio"  are  pronounced  sugieriorts 
**  Uandet,''  but  to  these  three  the  palm  of  precedence  is  awaided.  Tht 
historical  analyses  embrace  ui  enumeration  of  the  ongtnal  sourwi  frvm 
whence  the  plots  of  the  different  plays  were  derived.  This  part  of  tht 
subject  is  more  familiar  to  English  than  to  French  leaden,  firooi  the  niBBi^ 
rous  publications  in  which  it  has  been  discussed,  but  we  are  not  await  ihil 
any  of  them  have  been  translated  before;  Much  will  pmeat  ttaalf  ts 
our  neighbours  as  neW|  with  which,  on  this  side  of  the  Chafuial«  WO  vt 
already  weU  acquainted  In  treating  of  *'  Romeo  and  Juliet,*^  M«  QaissI 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  story  is  not  to  be  found  for  thi  6nt 
time  in  the  hbtory  of  Girolamo  della  Gorte^  nor  tn  the  emrliar  novtl  d 

*  Hr.  Maenftdy,  imny  yean  before  he  iraa  a  maIu^^^«  icted  Rldiard  tht  TUfi, 
ml  Carmit  Oardeo^  after  tb«  text  q{  8haksp««r« ;  tmt  tht  aci«Btpt  wii  taUHf 
fcoayeil  mad  aekion  rsMated.  Among  hit  nmoy  splendid  resioratioaSi  la  tte 
lliiiei.  hfl  never  saain  scleeiad  this  pUv. 
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Luigi  da  Porto.  It  may  be  traced  back  to  a  collection  (of  which  the 
first  edition  appeared  in  H76),  entitled,  "  Novelle  di  Maaiiccio  Saler- 
fiitano.''  ♦  Masuccio  fixes  the  locality  at  Sienna,  not  Verona ;  the 
names  are  different,  and^  of  coiirse,  there  is  no  mention  of  family  feuds 
between  Montagues  and  Capulets.  The  story  of  Masuccio,  although 
etaentially  the  same,  varies  in  its  catastrophe.  The  bride,  Gianozza, 
recovers  from  her  lethargy,  produced  by  the  same  means  as  that  of 
Juliet,  and  instigated  by  the  same  cause,  to  avoid  a  forced  marriage- 
She  goes  in  search  of  Mariotto,  her  husband,  who  has  been  sentenced  to 
perpetual  banishment,  on  pain  of  death,  for  killing  another  young  gentle- 
man in  a  quarrel.  The  lover  returns  suddenly  on  hearing  that  his  bride 
is  dead,  that  he  may  die  with  hen  He  is  recognized,  seized,  and  be* 
headed,  in  virtue  of  his  sentence,  Gianozza  returns  at  this  moment,  and 
dies  of  grief  on  the  body  of  Mariotto.  From  this  short  synopsis,  it  is  as 
clear  as  the  sun  that  the  story  came  in  regular  descent  down  from  Masuccio 
to  Lurgi  da  Porto,  and  so  became,  in  the  next  generation  or  so,  incorpor- 
ated into  the  veritable  history  of  Verona  by  Girolamo  della  Carte.  The 
worthy  historian  goes  on  to  assure  liis  readers,  that  he  had  often  seen 
the  tomb  of  Juliet,  which  was  shown  to  him  by  his  uncle.  This  tomb 
is  still  exhibited  by  the  local  cicerone  as  the  second  lion  in  that  ancient 
city,  inferior  only  to  the  ruins  of  the  great  Roman  Amphitheatre.  We 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Shakspeare  ever  saw  the  novel  of 
Maauccio,  His  play  is  taken  from  Luigi  da  Porto,  through  the 
medium  of  Arthur  Brooke's  insipid  translatien.  Not  that  he  was  unable 
to  read  the  original,  but  that  he  has  differed  from  it  in  the  essential  point 
of  making  Romeo  die  before  Juliet  awakens,  whereas  in  the  novel  of  Da 
Porto,  he  does  not  die  until  af\er  he  has  witnessed  her  restoration  to  life, 
and  has  had  a  scene  of  sorrowful  farewell  with  her.  This  no  doubt  furnished 
Garrick  with  the  idea  of  his  improvement  on  Shakspeare* 

The  remarks  of  M,  Guizot  throughout  are  fair  and  unprejudiced. 
With  our  exalted  notions  of  the  unapproachable  superiority  of  Shak- 
speare, we  may  shrink  from  any  attempt  at  comparison  between  him  and 
the  methodical  Comeille,  or  the  still  more  systematic  Voltaire,  Both 
the  great  French  writers  had  genius  of  no  common  order,  vigour  of  mind, 
and  strength  of  language,  while  their  powers  were  couHned  within  a  close 
boundary  of  scholastic  technicalities,  beyond  which  they  sought  not  to 
escape.  Shakspeare  knew  none  of  these  restraints,  and  would  have 
broken  through  all  and  many  more  had  they  been  imposed  upon  him. 
But  there  are  still  some  canons  of  criticism  which  deny  to  the  most 
exalted  genius  a  total  independence  of  rules,  and  there  are  critics  of  such 
disciplined  taste  that  they  consider  the  absence  of  glaring  or  offensive 
defects^  more  than  an  atonement  for  the  deficiency  of  those  transcendant 
flights  which  leave  competition  or  parallel  at  an  immeasurable  distance. 
In  dealing  with  Comeille  and  the  contemporary  dramatists  of  France, 
M.  Guizot  was  upon  his  own  ground,  conBcious  of  his  strength,  and 
intrenched  behind  formidable  resources,  which  he  was  able  to  wield  and 
call  into  play  with  the  mastery  of  familiar  practice.  In  venturing  within 
the  realm  of  Shakspeare,  he  advances  boldly  into  a  foreign  land,  sur- 
rounded  on  every  side  by  controversial  objections,  and  sure  to  be  met  in 
fjTont  and  on  each  flank  by  preconceived    ideas  not   easily  subverted. 

*  54>  odled  from  Salerno,  the  place  of  hit  residence.  Mr.  Kiiig:hti  In  hit 
"  Pictorial  Shakspeare,**  ii  the  only  £ngliih  commentator  wbo  haa  oamiHl  MasucclQ 
a»  the  legitimate  father  of  the  •lory, 
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With  excellent  tact  and  jadgment  he  has  extricated  hims^f  from  all 
difficulties,  and  has  given  us  a  Tolome  which  we  may  place  on  the 
shelves  of  our  libraries  with  unmingled  satisfaction.  Of  the  two,  we 
prefer  his  essay  on  Shakspeare  to  his  essay  on  Comeille.  Here  pohspi 
we  are  biassed  by  national  partiality,  and  may  consider  that  the  supe- 
rior grandeur  of  the  suliject  inspired  the  commentator  with  superior 
eneigy  for  the  occasion. 

Incorporated  with  the  present  work,  is  a  very  interesting  paper  **  On 
*  Othello*  and  Dramatic  Art  in  France,"  written  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie, 
and  first  printed  in  the  "Revue  Fran9aise,'*  in  January,  18S0.  The 
Teview  of  "  Othello,"  particulariy  that  part  which  embraces  the  character 
and  proceedings  of  lagoy  is  well  deserving  the  study  of  the  inquiring 
reader.  The  whole  forms  an  apposite  and  agreeable  pendant  to  the 
subject-matter  with  which  it  is  associated.  The  translator,  we  presume, 
to  be  the  same  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  **  Comeille  and  hit 
Times.**  We  observe  the  same  perspicuous  style  and  careful  leriiion 
which  obtained  such  well  deserved  praise  on  the  publicatioB  of  tlie  cor- 
responding volume. 
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The  sixpence  is  broken, — and  each  takes  a  part. 

Amidst  TOWS  of  eternal  love. 
And  each  swears  the  token  to  wear  next  the  heart. 

Which  never  can  faithless  prove  f 
An  ancient  custom  the  act  allows. 

But  I  hear  superstition  allege, 
Alas  !  'tis  awftil  for  lovers'  vows 

To  commence  with  a  broken  pledge  ! 

M.  A.  B. 


''I  iH4LL  not  bere  attempt  to  enter  into  full  particulars  concerning 
Mtrabeau*a  plan,  a  detailed  account  of  it  will  be  found  among  the  other 
materials;  tt  woi»ld  be  somewhat  difficult  to  form  a  decided  opinion 
isith  regard  lo  this  ya^t  scheme.  To  many  per^oii!^  it  would  seem 
almost  impossible  to  ho  carried  out^  but  it  muHt  be  borne  in  miud,  that 
Mirabeau  imagined  that  he  was  to  be  the  chief  engine  in  working  out 
this  plaOf  the  soul  of  the  undertaking,  that  he  was  to  guide  the  mo?e- 
ments  of  the  immense  machine  ;  the  merit  of  the  conception  could 
only  be  proved  when  it  was  brought  into  play;  unfortunately  the  death 
of  the  author  put  an  end  to  the  whole  project,  and  when  the  master 
spirit  was  removed  the  machine  became  useless  and  fell  to  pieces.  It 
will  be  observed  that  Mirabeau  did  not  admit  alike  to  his  confidence,  all 
the  deputies  whom  it  was  desirable  for  the  Court  to  bring  over  to  its 
side ;  this  precaution  was  rather  remarkable,  and  will  serve  to  show  the 
degree  of  confidence  which  he  placed  in  their  respective  opinions.  They 
were  all  dislinguished  men,  quite  capable  of  perceiving  the  faults  which 
many  among  them  had  committed,  or  allowed  to  be  commiUed ;  they 
repented  of  them,  and  would  have  wished  to  repair  thera»  but  amour 
pni/>re,  and  even  fear,  prevented  them  from  doing  so.  Besides,  the 
political  ientiments  of  some  of  them  were  very  dissimilar ;  these  dis- 
agreements  gave  birth,  in  many  cases,  to  feelings  of  animosity,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  establish  such  harmony  as  to  enable 
them  to  cooperate  in  the  great  work  of  the  restoration  of  royal  autho- 
rity. The  precaution  which  was  taken  with  regard  lo  Barnave,  who 
was  never  to  meet  the  other  deputies  at  M.  de  Montmorin's,  will  appear 
very  striking.  This  young  man,  who  had  only  just  left  college,  was 
nothing  but  a  provincial  lawyer  ;  was  much  sought  after  in  Paris  by  the 
moat  remarkable  men  of  the  revolutionary  party  ;  for  instance,  by  the 
Duke  d*Aiguillon,  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  by  Laborde  de  Mere- 
ville,  the  eldest  son  of  a  rich  French  banker,  and,  like  hiraj  a  deputy  in 
the  Assembly,  and  even  by  the  old  Duchess  d'Enville's  society,  which 
was  entirely  composed  of  philosopher-reformers.  He  had  been  /etej 
and  flattered  by  these  persons,  who  were  so  much  above  himself  in  con- 
dition ;  above  all,  he  had  become  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Duke 
d'Aiguitlon,  and  also  of  the  Messieurs  Lameth  and  of  M.  Laborde : 
these  last  mentioned  persons  had  made  him  the  partaker  of  all  their 
pleasures  and  of  their  political  intrigues,  for  here  his  superior  talents 
rendered  him  very  useful  to  them.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  when 
Bamave  was  left  to  follow  his  natural  impulses,  he  no  longer  appeared 
to  be  a  radical ;  the  manner  in  which  he  exerted  himself  to  preserve 
8t.  Domingo  to  France,  sufficiently  proves  that  his  real  opinions  were 
not  so  revolutionary  as  was  imagined.  Before  Mirabeau  recommended 
him  to  the  Court,  as  being  likely  to  save  it,  he  (Barnave),  had  not 
separated  himself  from  his  friends*  but  he  had  already  ceased  to  depend 
on  them.  He  had  seen  M.  de  Montmorin  privately^  and  had  been  well 
received  by  him.  M.  de  Montmorin  informed  Mirabeau  of  this  inter- 
view, whop  in  consequence,  became  thoroughly  confirmed  in  his  opinion 
respecting  the  use  to  which  Barnave  might  be  turned,  and  thus  it  was 
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thai  he  was  selected   with  a  view  of  being  employed  as  an  agcol  in 
carrying  out  Mirabeau*s  vast  plan. 

•*  It  wUl  be  necessary  for  me  to  »ay  a  few  worda  concernlog  liiret 
other  persons  who  also  figured  in  thii  plan.  These  three  percent  wens 
MM.  Talon,  De  Semonville, and  Duquesnoy.  Mirabeau  bad  mcniioued 
MM.  Talon  and  De  Semonville  as  being  badly  disposed  to  the  Court, 
in  several  docuroentSi  which  he  forwarded  to  the  King.  They  were  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy  with  La  Fayette,  and  by  their  raancniTrcf 
assisted  him  in  supporting  his  authority ;  this  was  quite  enougb  to  mtke 
Mirabeau  distrust  thera.  I  do  not  know  whether  La  Fayette  wouhl  noi 
yield  to  some  one  or  other  of  their  claims,  or  whether  they  discovered 
that  he  was  gradually  losing  popularity;  but  this  ia  very  certain,  ib*t 
they  all  left  him  and  proceeded  to  enlist  themselvea  under  otber 
banners. 

"Towards  tbe  end  of  the  month  of  October*  1790  (I  think  it  was 
about  that  time),  I  was  exceedingly  surprised  one  morning  to  feceitf  a 
visit  from  M.  Talon  and  M*  Duquesnoy,  a  member  of  the  N^U' :  J 
Assembly,  and  to  learn  that  they  had  come  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Muni- 
morin,  to  propose  to  Mirabeau  that  he  should  forma  coalition  with  him 
(M.  de  Montmorin);  they  added  that  La  Fayette  was  to  be  euiircly 
left  out  in  this  coalition*  I  listened  quietly  to  all  that  was  said,  and 
only  obser\^ed  in  return*  that  I  should  take  care  to  inform  those  ptnoos 
of  their  propositions  who  were  immediately  concerned  in  ihcra.  I 
accordingly  spoke  at  once  to  the  Queen  on  the  subject,  and  also  wrote 
respecting  the  same  matter  to  M,  de  Mercy,  with  whom  I  kept  op  a 
regular  correspondence.  Neither  of  them  offered  the  slightest  objectio 
to  the  contemplated  association,  so  they  only  referred  to  Mirabeao  an 
M.  de  Montmorin*  to  ascertain  whether  they  agreed  to  this  coalitio 
Mijabcati  was  called  upon  then  to  decide  whether  iht?  offer  should  I 
accepted;  it  was  accepted,  but  upon  certain  conditions.  MM* 
Mirabeau  and  de  Montmorin  placed  too  little  confidence  in  MM.  Talo 
and  de  Semonville^  to  put  thena  in  possession  of  the  principal  srcrvis  ( 
their  coalition ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  thought  they  mif  ht  ' 
made  useful ;  in  short,  it  was  better  that  they  should  be  frieodi  tbi 
enemies  in  the  then  stale  of  affairs. 

•*  M.  Talon  had  been  the  King's  attorney-general  in  ibe  Ticinity  of 
the  ChAtelet  de  Paris,  which  position  brought  him  into  the  best  frociifiy| 
he  had  a  large  fortune,  sought  for  the  highest  posts,  and  exerted  all .  ' 
influence  with  a  view  of  being  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Seals.     Al  i 
time  when  intrigue  was  so  actively  going  forward,  M.  Talon  was  not  \ 
man  whose  offers  of  assistance  could  he  repulsed  witb  impunit?. 

"  ^L  de  Semonville,  who  was  a  conteUler  in  parliament  before  the 
Revolution,  the  principles  of  which  he  aflerw^ards  so  ardently  embraced, 
bad  originally,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  formed  a  close  intimacy  witij 
La  Fayette ;  he  was  a  shrewd,  active,  and  very  intelligent  man,  well 
calculated  for  intrigue,  which  he  thoroughly  enjoyed,  independently 
of  the  advantages  which  it  brought  him:  he  might  be  made  a  nscful 
agent,  but  as  an  enemy  he  was  decidedly  dangerous. 

•'  M.  Duquesnoy  was  a  solicitor  and  deputy  of  the  Assembly  for  l 
bailiwick  of  Nancy  ;  he  was  also  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  not  with*' 
out  laleat  nor  address.     Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Assembly,  Hf 
appeared  to  be  a  thorough  Republicani  but  he  afterwards  efaanged  iui 
opinious. 
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*'  Such  were  tlie  men  who  were  employed  towards  the  end  of  1790, 
as  principal  ageula  iq  carrying^  out  the  vast  plan  which  Mirabeau  had 
conceived  ;  whiit  part  they  took  iti  ihe  first  stage  of  working  out  this 
plan,  may  be  gathered  from  some  papers  among  the  rest  of  the  materials* 
Circumstances  occur  in  politics,  when  one  is  compelled  to  act  as  one 
would  in  the  or(iinary  atfairs  of  life;  thus,  if  after  employing  an  agent, 
or  any  instrument  whatever,  we  discover  that  he  does  not  fulil  our  pur- 
pose, that  he  is  no  longer  useful  to  us  in  any  way,  or  that  he  may 
become  dangerous,  we  gel  rid  of  him,  and  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
him.  Such  was  Mirabeau's  idea  when  speaking  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  of  that  famous  Assembly  which  bad  furnished  him  with  so 
many  opportunities  for  developing  his  talent ;  he  perceived  from  the 
nature  of  the  del iberat ions  and  proceediDgs  of  this  Assembly,  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom,  the  massacre  of  the  King,  Queen,  and 
children  must  necessarily  result,  *  Yes»  they  will  drag  their  bodies 
along  the  pavement,'  was  the  horrible  prediction  to  which  he  continually 
alluded.  He  had  sworn  to  protect  this  unfortunate  family  ;  what,  then, 
was  to  be  done  with  this  Assembly,  which  could  and  ought  to  save  the 
monarch  and  the  monarchy,  and  which  was  gradually  succeeding  in 
ruining  both  ?  It  must  he  dissolved,  and  in  order  to  bring  about  its 
dissolution,  it  must  be  rendered  obnoxious  to  those  persons  with  whom 
it  had  hitherto  been  in  such  high  favour. 

**  Such  was  the  project  which  Mirabeau  formed  towards  the  close  of 
his  life^  and  the  plan,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  sets  forth  the  means 
by  which  he  proposed  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  This  plan  was  com- 
municated to  AL  Montmorin  at  the  beginning  of  January  1791,  and 
preparations  were  being  made  for  putting  it  in  execution  ;  in  a  posterior 
document,  dated  the  2 1st  of  January,  1791,  some  additional  means  for 
effectually  carrying  it  out,  were  mentioned.  Mirabeau  speaks,  also,  in 
this  document,  of  the  advantage  which  might  be  derived  from  the  mea- 
Mures  proposed  by  the  Assembly  at  this  period  against  the  clergy  and 
against  religion.  There  was  a  certain  degree  of  Machiavellism,  per- 
haps, displayed  in  this  last'-named  document;  but  even  if  this  is  the 
case,  it  appears  to  me  quite  justifiable,  when  employed  with  a  view  of 
establishing  order  and  justice.  The  course  which  Mirabeau  advised  in 
the  document  in  question,  would,  probably,  have  had  the  desired  effect 
with  a  really  religious  nation,  the  counsel,  however,  which  was  offered  ia 
this  document  was  never  followed. 

**  After  all  the  particulars  which  I  have  just  related,  it  will  he  no  dif- 
ficult matter  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  Comit6  Autrickieny  which, 
at  a  later  period,  created  such  a  sensation ;  in  reality^  this  comiU,  since 
BO  they  chose  to  call  it,  was  only  composed  of  the  Count  de  Mercy  and 
myself.  It  was  not,  therefore,  altogether  an  invention  of  the  Revolu- 
tionists :  certainly,  in  this  sense,  it  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  exist- 
ence, only  there  was  a  mistake  with  regard  to  the  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  also  with  regard  to  the  end  which  it  had  in  view,  Tliis 
association  really  took  place  in  1790,  and  it  wa^^  not  till  1792,  that  it 
was  condemned  by  those  who  made  the  motion  of  the  1 0th  of  August ; 
but  at  that  time  the  Count  de  Mercy  had  been  absent  from  France  two 
years,  and  I  at  least  a  year.  But  the  end  which  this  comiU  had  in 
view  will  be  thoroughly  understood  when  the  circumstances  which  I 
have  previously  related  are  borne  in  mind,  and  more  fully  still,  when 
reference  is  made  to  Mirabeau's  notes  to  the  Court,  and  to  the  other 
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pollers,  Among  nvliicb  they  m\\\  be  found  ;  we  oocupted  oure»l?e^  ntilto 
viih  Auslrla,  nor  whli  its  interests,  in  thb  pretended  comiii*     I  4^  BOl 
hcftiUte  to  say,  tbat  the  Count  de  Mercy's  departure  fVom  Pranct  In  Am 
month  of  Sepleinbcr,  1700,  wa§  a  most  unlucky  occurreno©,  eoowdff- 
ing  the  relations  which  bad  been  ettftblished  betwe«^n  the  Court  ajod  tlk9 
Count  de  Mirabeau.     M.  de  Mercy,  who  had  resided  twenty -four  jmn 
at  the   Court  of  France,  bad  infipired  the  King  and  Queen  wttli  tbe 
greatest  confidence  in  bim,  more  as  a  man,  perhaps,  than  as  an  iiubti 
sador.     He  fully  believed  that  Mirabeau  might  be  of  the  gre4,iet^  sw- 
¥ice  in  securing  the  welfare  of  France,  and  the  Roja]  Family ;  1  ibiok 
then,  that  if  he  had  remained  in  Paris,  he  might   have  held  powerfoi 
influence  over  the  Court,  and  might  have  made  it  feel,  that  to  Mk 
advice  and  not  to  follow  it,  and  to  go  forward  to-day  only  to  ret  r 
morrow,  was  the  sure  way  never  to  reach  the  desired  goal-     N 
nor  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  possessed  this  tufluence*     I    t 
confess  it,  too,  I  am  not  at  all  surprisc'd  that  the  unfortunatr  Qu^ 
tiiHi'mg  that  such  different  advice  was  showered  upon    her  on  all  wiltf*, 
should   hesitate  very   fref|ueQtly  before  giving  the  preference  to  thai 
which  was  offered  her  by  the  man  of  whom  she  had  alneady  hid  to 
much  reason  to  complain. 

The  absence  of  the  Count  de  Mercy  was  felt  more  and  more  every 
day  ;  I  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  bim  when  he  was  in 
Paris  ;  but  now  I  lacked  bis  assistance,  and  my  letters  could  not  ay  til 
that  was  necessary  to  be  said ;  he  was  much  oecupiedj  too,  with  hii 
sovereign*^  private  affairs ;  the  state  of  the  Low  Countries  at  thii 
time  absorbed  the  whole  of  his  attention,  and  did  not  permii  him  lo 
enter  fully  luto  all  that  we  had  undertaken  in  Paris.  Besides^  prudenor 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  write  all  his  letters  to  cipbeTi  mnA  ifciy 
could  ooly  be  short ;  while  I  was  necessarily  antious  to  a#Oirtiiii 
all  that  he  thought  of  the  subject  under  discuasioii«  in  order  to  rvctily 
and  support  my  own  opinion.  At  a  distance  he  approved  of  fflsny 
things^  which,  if  he  could  have  looked  into  with  care,  he  would  possbJy 
have  condemDcd :  if  be  had  been  on  the  spot,  be  might  have  been  munt 
able  to  comprehend  the  consequence  of  such  a  step.  When  I  comiDii' 
iiitated  IVIirabeau's  vast  plan  to  him,  he  spoke  very  highly  of  lh«  ooa* 
ceptiDu,  but  stated  at  the  same  time,  that  he  thought  it  would  bo  si* 
tremely  difScult  to  carry  it  out. 

**  If  sometimes  the  proceediugs  of  the  Assembly  alarmed  me  gacitd 
ingly,  I  fult  fresh  hopes  awaken  in  me,  when  1  £aw  tlie  Count  i!(* 
MoiUmoriu,  upon  whom  I  bad  not  much  depended,  warmly  cti' 
self  in  endeavouring  to  work  out  our  different  plans  ;  he  acted  wiu  ^^.  - 
feet  frankness  j  aud  Mirabeau,  who  was  alv  ays  dithcuU  to  d#ait, 
generally  expressed  himself  well  satisfied  with  Iiim.  They  had  long 
conversations  with  each  other  nearly  every  day,  aud  I  fully  believed  thai 
these  cooversalions  would  be  productive  of  good." 

'*  M.  Talon  ajssured  me^  al^io,  that  in  consequence  of  his  skil^ 
management,  he  had  been  able  to  work  upon  the  incliDatioos  of  tfat 
people  of  Parii^^  with  the  happiest  effect.  It  is  pleOisaiit  to  beUstns 
sometimes  what  one  wishes ;  and  accordingly  I  thought  1  p«reaiveA 
«hat  the  city  was  less  disturbed,  and  that  several  of  the  newspapafs  had 
become  lens  mischievous  in  their  tendency;  in  short,  I  gave  myattf  Qf 
U)  hope,  aud  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  Queen  with  the  saina  fi«lii|f ; 
but,  alas  1  these  fresh  hopes  were  of  short  duration,  ami  great  osaasi- 
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nest  raplaced  them*  A  failure  had  attended  one  of  the  most  important 
objecta  which  we  had  desired  to  eGTcct ;  notwithBtaading-  every  exertion, 
La  Fayette  had  siicceeded  in  peopling  the  new  ministry  with  his  own 
creatures*  M«  Dupontail^  one  of  his  most  devoted  friends,  had  beoonie 
minister  of  war ;  even  the  Lameth  parly  had  contrived  to  get  one  of 
their  own  people  into  the  Cahinet;  this  was  M.  Duport  du  Tertre^  who 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  sealf  :  he  was  a  lawyer,  of  no  great  intel- 
ligence— was  extremely  feeble-minded,  and  incapable  of  acting  by  him- 
self; and  therefore,  in  fact,  he  could  only  be  the  speaking-trumpet  of 
the  Lameth  party.  This  was  literally  the  way  to  ruin  the  monarchy,  to 
con6de  it^  defence  and  preservation  to  the  care  of  men  who  for  eighteen 
months  pa^^t  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  cause  its  overthrow* 

♦*  For  some  few  years  past  the  Queen  had  been  the  object  of  the 
vilest  calumny  which  wickedness  and  envy  could  contrive  to  conjure  up 
against  her;  as  this  was  perseveriiigly  circulated,  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic ended  by  believing  it,  and  stupidly  credited  the  atrocious  stories 
which  were  spread  in  relation  to  this  unfortunate  Princess.  Afler  the 
reforming  of  the  ministry,  M.  de  Montraorin,  who  was  the  only  one  of 
the  former  ministers  who  remained  in  office,  was  also  the  only  one  who 
dared  in  council  to  undertake  the  Queen's  defence*  and  then  be  did  not 
undertake  it  with  becoming  energy.  He  had  a  long  conversation  one 
day  with  his  colleague,  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  concerning  the  conti- 
nued threats  by  which  the  Queen  was  pursued;  the  rioters^  finding 
themselves  unable  to  assassinate  her  on  the  6tb  of  October,  1789,  did 
not  conceal  the  project  which  they  entertained  of  renewing  this  attempt* 
When  M»  de  Montmorin  inquired  if  the  perpetration  of  so  horrible  a 
crime  would  be  allowed,  Dyport  du  Tertre  replied  coldly,  that  he  would 
not  lend  himself  to  a  murder,  but  that  he  would  not  say  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  bringing  the  Queen  to  trial  *  What  I'  exclaimed  M.  de 
Montmorin,  'you,  who  are  one  of  the  King's  ministers,  would  you  con- 
sent to  such  a  piece  of  infamy  ?'  *  But/  answered  the  other,  *  suppose 
there  is  no  alternative  ?' 

••  While  the  King  was  surrounded  by  such  rainiaters,  those  wht»  bad 
forced  I  hem  upon  him,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  all  defence,  poured 
out  their  cruel  accusations  against  the  Queen*  It  has  often  been  Haid, 
and  not  without  reason,  perhap!<,  that  the  too-famous  affair  of  the  neck- 
lace, which  was  so  badly  conducted  by  the  government,  was  in  reality 
the  prelude  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  that  which  most  serves  to  prove  it, 
\i  the  effort  which  was  made  at  the  lieginning  of  the  year  1791  to 
revive  this  abomioable  intrigue— this  intrigue  which  had  already  been 
the  means  of  doing  so  much  mischief  to  the  unfortunate  Marie-Antoi- 
nette. The  woman  Lamotte,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England  just 
after  the  trial,  returned  secretly  to  Paris  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1790;  and  it  was  natural  to  imagine,  that  as  she  was  branded 
with  infamy  in  consequence  of  the  degrading  sentence  passed  upon  her, 
though  never  carried  into  execution,  that  she  received  encouragement 
to  return  from  that  party  which  so  unrelentingly  pursued  the  Queen, 
inasmuch  as  they  believed  that  she  possessed  the  required  energy  of 
character  to  disconcert  all  their  wicked  plots;  this,  at  least,  was  Mira* 
beau's  opinion. 

"  After  using  every  means  in  their  power  to  terrify  the  Court  and 
the  Koyalists  of  the  Assembly^  this  same  party  was  anxious  to  bring 
this  woman  Lamotte  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  she  would  there  have 
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protesied  iKat  she  was  inDocent,  and  sHe  would  tbeit  have  been 
in  tbe  light  of  a  yictini,  who  was  sacrificed  to   the  Queen^t 
while  she  (the  Queen)  herself  was  the  real  criminal,  and  »o  a 
would  he  made  that  the  case  should  be  subjected  ta  a  fresh  triaL    Tbos 
the  Queen  would  be  brought  before  the  new  tribunal,  only  jotl  oigt- 
nisedy  and  would  have  there  been  tried,  as  understood  by  tbe  keeper  d 
the  seals.     Mirabeau  it  was  who  infomied  the  Court  of  this  mhamaMe 
plot;  but}  though  ibis  intrigue  was  brewed  iu  the  dark,  it  soon  hrnint 
generally  known   in  Fans,  and  formed  the  chief  topic   of  comnofMlkii. 
La  Fayette  ought  not   from  bis  posittou  to  have  remained  a  mcrt  ipc«* 
tator,  nor  to  have  patiently  awaited  tbe   issue  of  eventa ;  his  duly,  u 
head  of  the  police,  was  to  haire  taken  steps  for  this  woman  Lainottf'i 
arrest ;  but  he  satisfied  himself  with  requesting  that  he  might  be  ni>- 
powered  to  do  so.     The  necessary  steps  were  taken,  or,  perhapf,  mvn 
not  taken,  for  seizing  this  woman;  but  the  party  who  bad  brouffal  bcr 
forward  had  sufficient  time  to  return  her  to  the  place  whence  ibc  cstoe. 
**  I  do  not  remember  any  piece  of  infamy,  even  in  these  tiniei  so  fer- 
tile in  every  kind  of  wickedness,  which   so   enraged  Mirabeaa  as  this 
abominable  plot ;  he  was  in  a  perfect  storm  of  rage,  and  be  seeawd  to 
grow  still  more  energetic.     *  I  will  snatch  this  unfortunate  Qjoccs  fiwD 
her  executioners/  cried  he,  •  or  I  will  die  in  the  struggle;'  and,  io  fact, 
from  this  moment  he  forgot  all  his   former  precautions  for  piiiitmng 
his  popularity,  and  mounted  the  breach  at  once  boldly  and  fearlcalf  lo 
attack  the  enemies  of  monarchy.     This  may  be  more  particularly  lt» 
marked  when  the  question  arose  in  the  Assembly,  concerning  a  law  l» 
be  passed  against  emigrants.     For  some  time  past  the  members  oo  ths 
right  side  of  the  Assembly  had  observed  Mirabeau  with  attention;  jt 
was  suspected  that  he  held  relations  with  the  Court,  still  it  was  nol 
tainly  known.     He  was  no  longer  interrupted  on    this  side  whfli 
spoke  ;  all  the  groans  came^  on  the  contrary,  from  the  left  side  ;  on 
side  were  seated  about  thirty  or  forty  persons  who  almost  always 
the  Assembly,  and  succeeded  in  getting  those  measures  passed  which  $q 
materially  contributed  to  ihe  destruction  of  Royalty;   it  was  this  party 
which  desired  that  a  law  should  be  passed  against  the  emigrants. 

**  This  fatal  measure  was  brought  before  tbe  ComiU  de  Congtiiuiimh 
who  made  Chapelier  their  organ.    He  proposed  an  impracticable  9cbem«i 
declaring  that  the  Comite  had  found  it  impossible  to  suggest  a&^ 
concerning  this   project  which  did  not  infringe  the  principle 
Constitution*     Mirabeau,  who   was   called  upon   to    give    his    o[ 
replied  by  reading  a  letter  which  he  had   formerly  addressed  to 
King  of  Prussia  on  his  accession.     In  this  letter  be  advised  tbe 
allow  his  people  perfect  freedom  to  quit  his  dominions  or  to 
them,  as  this  was  the  best  way  of  inspiring  rhem  with  tbe  lo¥e  of 
country.     This  letter  was  read  before  Chapelier's  plan. 

•**And  this  then/ said  Mirabeau  after  reading  the  letter,  *  is  my 
opinion  respecting  the  motion.  The  National  Assembly,  the  report  of 
ihe  Comiti  of  the  Constitution  being  heard,  in  consideration  that  a  law 
against  the  emigrants  is  found  to  be  incompatible  with  the  principlti  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Assembly  has  determined  that  the  meaaan  sball 
not  be  read/  This  motion  wa^  withdrawn,  and  Chapelier  then  road 
plan,  which  suggested  the  most  abominable  and  arbitrary  rvgulalioQi 

*  In  thi»  plan  Chapelier  pro|K)fted  to  ettahhih  a  commission  oocaposad  of 
jiersoiiB^  who  ihcvuld  he  furnished  with  unlimited  power.     No  Fi 
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The  author,  who  had  already  begun  to  entertain  better  thoughts  since 
he  had  communicated  with  M.  de  Montmorin^  had  perhaps  only  brought 
forward  this  motion  with  a  view  of  having  it  rejected.  After  this 
measure  was  read  before  the  Assembly,  Mirabeau  rose  and  exclaimed 
with  indignation,  *  It  is  proved  from  the  experience  of  all  time  thai  even 
with  the  most  despotic  regulations  such  laws  could  never  be  passed, 
simply  because  it  was  impossible  to  execute  them.  If  you  frame  a  law 
against  the  emigrants,  I  swear  to  you  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  proceeding,* 

**  This  declaration,  which  was  made  with  all  the  imposing  energy  of 
a  great  orator  excited  great  mumiurs  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  left 
side.  Rewbell  and  Merlin  demanded  with  much  vehemence  that  the 
measure  shouM  be  passed ;  an  old  man,  called  Goupil,  not  less  violent 
than  Rewbell  and  MerHn,  complained  of  what  he  called  Mirabeaii's 
dictation,  Mirabeau  laughed  and  ridiculed  him :  the  groans  oa  the 
left  side  recommenced. 

*•  'I  demand  that  these  thirty  voices  may  be  silent,'  shouted  MirabeaUj 
while  he  cast  a  contempluous  glance  at  those  who  bad  interrupted  him. 
Silence  was  restored  and  it  was  determined  that  the  question  should  be 
brought  before  the  various  committees*  *  I  also  demand/  said  Mira- 
beau, '  that  a  decree  shall  be  passed  which  shall  forbid  all  meetings 
from  this  time  till  the  expiration  of  the  adjournment,' 

*•  One,  however,  did  take  place,  and  the  same  day  too,  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St  Antoine.  The  excuse  which  was^made  was  that  the  Chateau  de 
Vincennes  required  some  repairs,  and  that  this  meeting  was  consequently 
necessary.  The  greatest  alarm  prevailed  in  the  Tuilleries  when  the 
news  of  this  insurrection  was  received,  for  it  was  imagined  that  the  same 
scenes  vrhich  were  acted  on  the  5lh  and  6th  of  October  would  be  re- 
peated* Gentlemen  hurried  in  from  all  quarters  to  defend  the  King,  he 
thanked  them,  but  said  he  did  not  need  their  aaaistance.  He  even 
asked  them  to  give  up  their  arms,  which,  accordingly,  were  deposited  in 
closets.  On  La  Fayette's  return  from  the  Faubourg  St^Antoine,  where 
he  had  suppressed  tho  insurrection,  he  conducted  himself  in  such  a 
manner  as  lo  cause  the  bitterest  reproaches  to  be  showered  down  upon 
him  by  the  Itoyalisls  ;  he  had  the  closets  opened  which  contained  the 
arms  and  distributed  them  to  the  National  Guard.  This  proceeding, 
to  which  Mirabeau  alludes  in  one  of  his  notes,  but  which  he  did  not 
fully  explain,  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  blows  which  La  Fayette 
ever  gave  to  the  monarchy,  for  he  sought  to  bold  up  to  contempt  and  to 
the  persecution  of  the  populace  those  men  who  had  come  to  defend  their 
King  against  assassins.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  he  who  chris- 
tened them  the  *  Chevaliers  du  Poignard ;  *  but  this  title  was  ever 
afterwards  bestowed  on  these  gentlemen  who  proceeded  to  the  Tuile- 
les,  and  to  the  nobility  in  general.  The  Jacobins  also  so  named  the 
nobility  in  their  clubs  and  in  all  public  places. 

"  The  Count  de  Mirabeau,  who  felt  fresh  energy  in  consequence  of 
his  association  with  M.  dc  Montmorin^  had  drawn  up  and  completed  hie 
above-mentioned  plan  ;  it  will  be  found  dated  the  2$fd  of  December, 
J 790,  and  headed  *  Aper^u  sur  la  Situation  de  la  France  et  les  Moyens 
le  concilier  la  Liberie  Fublique  avec  I'Auiorite  Royale."     In  the  latter 

» lUowad  to  quit  th«  kingdom  without  the  conKeot  oi  this  iriuroviimte,  and  severe 
penalties  wer«  to  b4)  endured  hy  tlie  nbscrit  if  ihey  did  not  return  on  being  re- 
ladled. 
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part  of  this  document  it  will  be  observed  that  he  expresaea  himielf  wit] 
great  vehemence  when  speaking  of  hia  sinister  predictions  con 
die  future  which   a^waited  France  and  the   Royal    Family.      Whoi 
placed  this  document  in  the  Queen's  handn,  I  read  the  last  few  pages  of 
it  to  her  myself,  and  they  naturally  produced  a  great  impression  on  he 
mind ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  move  the  King.     I  aKerwards  lea 
that  he  considered  there  was  much  exaggeration  in  the  picture  wbid 
Mirabeau  had  drawn  of  the  dangers  which  awaited  him  :  he  did 
really  quite  understand  his  situation*  and  though  he  carefully  read 
that  related  to  Charles  the  First  of  England,  such  was  his  resigns 
or  perhaps  hb  apathy,  that  this  kind  of  reading  did  not  incite  him  to  i 
with  the  least  decision  or  vigour.     Howevert  by  coDtinually  returning  f 
the  charge^  we  succeeded  in  inducing  the  King   to   adopt   Mira 
plan  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  details.     He  consented  alao  to  the  pn^i 
of  quitting  Paris  with  all  the  Koyal  Family ;  but  at  the  aaioe  ttme  ] 
maintained  that  if  he  agreed  to  have  recourse  to  this  last  metsurev  I 
should  only  consider  that  by  this  means  he  should  be  moTe  U  hb 
and  better  able  to  address  the  nation  in  the  voice  of  neaaon  and  wti 
fatherly  advice ;  but  not  for  auy  consideration  would  he  be  iaduoed  | 
leave  France.     When  it  was  onc^  decided  that  the  King  sho 
Paris,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  whither  he  should  bend 
Fontainebleau  was  now  quite  out  of  the  question  a0  well  aa  i_^  __^ 
town  equally  exposed,  for  in  case  of  need  it  would  be  quite  impOfobk  I 
raise  up  means  of  defence.     It  was  therefore  essential  Lkat  he  tb 
remove  to  a  forttSed  town  and  at  the  same  time  to  a   spot  wber* 
could  promptly  raise  troops  in  order  to  avoid  being  taken  by  j 
To  carry  this  out  effectually  it  would  be  necessary  to  choose  one  of  1 
towns  on  the  northern  or  eastern  frontier,  siuce  here  were  to 
fortresses  as  well  as  the  army.     First,  a  discussion  took  pk 
whether  one  of  the  fortified  tow^ns  of  the  department  dti  Nord  i 
be  selected)  but  ibis  portion  was  under  the  command  of  the  Couol 
Rochambeau,  and  the  King  who  had  a  clear  perception,  though  he  i 
weakly,  had  not  the  slightest  confidence  in  this  general.    He  hsd  J 
in  the  American  war,  and  the  King  said  be  had  returned  thor^ 
impregnated  with  the  republican  notions  which  had  so  completely  i 
possession  of  this  country,  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  much  intelUg 
and  that  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  La  Fayette,  who  did  just  i 
liked  with  him.     The  King  declared,  therefore,  that  he  was  not  i 
to  his  purpose ;  it  then  occurred  to  him  that  the  Marquta  de 
who  commanded  in  Lorraine  and  resided  at  Met2,  would  be  the 
fitting  person ;  the  King  had  previously  bad  some  communicatloa  Wfl 
him. 

**  The  Marquis  de  Bouille  possessed  a  very  high  reputation  ;  he  was 
a  good  soldier,  brave,  aud  incapable  of  abandoning  the  King  in  the 
midst  of  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him*  He  waa  not  so  exclusive 
in  his  opinions  with  regard  to  the  government  as  it  has  often  been  said; 
he  had  always  deemed  that  some  reforms  were  necessary  in  the  admioi* 
Btration^  and  respecting  an  amelioration  in  the  system  of  political 
government,  his  idea  was  that  a  form  of  Constitution^  somewhat  sioiilar 
to  that  of  England,  would  be  desirable.  The  King  was  well  aware  of 
M.  de  Bouitle's  views,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  fixing  op 
tliig  officer  as  being  the  most  worthy  of  his  confidence,  which  is  anoCh 
proof  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  siucerely  attached  to  a  oonscitutio 
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form  of  gtyvemment.  But  it  was  essential  to  make  quite  sure  of  M.  de 
nouilK'/s  intentions  ;  the  King  consequently  proposed  that  I  should  ^o 
to  Motz  m  ord*^r  to  have  some  conversation  with  him.  I  accepted  the 
commission,  and  ihe  King  gave  me  a  s^hort  letter  for  M.  de  Bouille, 
which  he  had  himself  written  and  sealed  with  his  private  seal,  in  thit 
letter  the  King  told  him  that  I  possessed  his  entire  confidence,  and  that 
the  General  might  fully  rely  on  all  thai  I  said  on  hh  (the  King's)  part. 
In  order  not  to  awaken  any  suspicions  concerning  the  object  of  my 
journey,  I  made  an  excuse  for  it  hy  arranging  to  accompany  my  sister, 
the  Princess  Starhemberg,  to  Stra»burg.  She  had  paid  me  a  visit  in 
Paris  and  was  returning  to  Vienna,  where  she  resided, 

**  We  reached  Melz  at  the  beginning  of  February,  1 79 1  ;  and  there 
we  remained  only  three  or  four  hours.  I  proceeded  to  M.  de  Bouille*9, 
and  as  I  was  ami  Sous  not  to  enter  abruptly  upon  the  confidential  subject 
which  brought  me  to  him,  I  began  by  giving  hira  a  letter  which  waa 
ostensibly  from  the  King,  but  which  was  really  written  by  M.  de 
Monlmorin — the  draught  of  it  may  be  found  among  the  rest  of  the 
materials  in  my  possession.  I  here  transcribe  this  letter ;  the  King's 
confidential  note  remained  in  BouiUe*s  hands. 

*' '  I  eagerly  seize  the  opportunity,  Monsieur,  which  the  Count  de  la 
Marck's  journey  to  Metz  affords  me,  to  again  assure  you  how  well  satis- 
fied I  am  with  the  service  which  you  have  rendered  me  in  the  difficult 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  now  placed.  I  can  only  call  upon  yon 
to  conduct  yourself  as  you  have  hitherto  done,  and  you  may  for  ever 
depend  upon  my  gratitude  and  esteem,  (Signed)  Louis.' 

**  After  M.  de  Bouille  had  read  this  letter,  which  was  not  of  a  nature  to 
enlighten  him  fully  concerning  the  purpose  of  my  mission,  he  appeared 
to  hesitate  as  to  the  language  he  should  adopt.  My  well-known  rela- 
tions vfith  the  Count  de  Mirabeau  caused  him  to  entertain  a  feeling  of 
mistrust :  and  besides,  he  had  already  been  informed  of  my  journey  to 
Meti  by  La  Fayette,  who  had  warned  him  against  me.  La  Fayette  told 
him  that  he  soon  intended  to  send  the  Duke  de  Biron  to  him,  and  with 
him  he  (M*  de  Bouille)  could  converse  with  perfect  confidence  respect- 
ing the  events  of  the  day.  JVL  de  Bouille  replied  with  some  embarrass- 
ment to  my  first  overtures, 

**  *  1  do  not  know  what  they  want  of  me,*  said  he,  *  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  I  cannot  oppose  the  general  will  of  the  nation  ;  my  duty  is  to 
serve  it,  and  that  is  all  that  I  can  and  all  that  I  ought  to  do.  The 
Count  d'Artois  has  questioned  me,  too,  on  this  head,  and  I  made  hira 
precisely  the  same  answer  and  in  thus  acting  I  obey  the  King/ 

*^  *  It  is  said  that  he  is  not  entirely  at  liberty,  it  is  not  for  me  to 

inquire   into  the  matter.     W\mt  I  have  to  propose  to  you   is  not  a 

eounter-revolution/  replied  I,  *  but  to  beg  your  assistance  in  restoring 

'the  King  to  liberty,  and  thus  to  place  him  in  a  state  to  govern,  and  to 

^ve  him    the    means    of  securing    the  happiness    of   his  country    by 

stablishing  order  and  rational  liberty,   for  this    is  what  the   Assem- 

libly  will  not  or  cannot  do,  owing  to  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed, 

f being  surrounded  and  ruled  by  a  set  of  factions  persons  who  will  not 

Brmit  it  to  exercise  independence  in  its  deliberations.      Even  you>  as 

mere  citizen,  must  surely  be  dissatisfied   with  the  present  state  of 

ki|hings»  and  I  have  paid  you  this  visit  expressly  to  chat  over  some  par- 

^ticulars  with  you  which  it  would  not  be  so  well  to  write.'     I  then  gave 

bim  the  King  s  confidential  letter,  and  made  him  thoroughly  acquainted 
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with  tbe  relations  into  wMch  the  Court  bad  entered,  and  villi  Ai 
al»o  iffbicb  existed  between  M .  de  MoDtmorin  and  Mirabewt,  I  di 
informed  bim  of  the  object  of  these  relations  and  of  the  plaxi  whkk  tl 
latter  bad  formed  to  remove  the  King  from  Paris,  both  for  hk  ti 
welfare  and  for  thai  of  the  monarchy.  M*  de  Bouiile  directlj  dunfl 
bia  tone^  be  told  me  at  once  that  be  thought  Mirabeau  was  tbe  nam,  ( 
all  others,  who  could  best  serve  the  King,  by  striving  to  change  tl 
public  opinion  of  Paris  and  the  provinces.  He  exhibited  ooostdcnlii 
displeasure  at  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Aj^sembWp  vhtdi  hi 
eompletely  disorganized  the  civil  and  military  administration,  milkm 
substituting  improvements  of  any  kind ;  he  spoke  with  mncb  iod%tt 
tioa  of  \L  de  La  Fayette's  conduct  and  confessed  at  length  that  I 
was  quite  disgusted  with  his  personal  position,  that  he  was  thtaktq 
of  resigning  his  command^  for  he  was  scarcely  ol>eyedt  of  quitcii^ 
Fiine^  and  of  seeking  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  Russia  or  of  Siifdfl 
When  he  mentioned  the  troops  who  were  placed  under  his  ordcnk  h 
sijd  that  the  Bpuit  of  Revolution  had  completely  gangrened  thlOi  aiH 
that  there  were  only  a  few  regiments  of  cavalry  upon  whom  it  wn 
pott&W  to  depend  ;  that  the  army  in  general  was  in  such  a  stat^  ihll  I 

eoaild  be  bought  by  anybody  who  could  afford  to  hire  it j9%  tff«B  i 

the  Count  d^Artois  were  to  be  the  hirer  ;  that  it  would  sell  its  fcrviesSt  in 
short,  at  least  this  was  what  was  openly  discussed  by  the  chief  pin  <ri 
the  soldiery.  He  considered  that  the  Corpf  Admini^tr^iifg  m  te 
departments  in  which  he  exercised  command  were  in  a  state  of  toltfi* 
bin  discipline^  and  that  they  were  much  discontented  at  the  progress  ol 
evcBli^  He  thought  that  if  they  could  be  rallied  and  made  to  ad 
in  consort)  that  it  would  be  quite  possible,  if  their  strength  was  thai 
incfeased  and  their  resolution  strengthened,  to  determine  them  ta 
declare  against  the  Assembly.  M.  de  Bouiile  said,  in  short,  that  iH' 
fpite  of  tbe  feeling  of  disgust  which  he  then  experienced,  he  would  ba 
patient  if  be  thought  that  his  services  might  become  useful  to  the  lui^ 
and  he  begged  me  to  assure  his  Majesty  that  he  was  entirely  devoted  l» 
him^  and  was  ready  to  execute  any  orders  which  he  mi^t  tranflut^ 
him. 

»*  As  1  was  leaving  him,  I  begged  him  to  reflect  well  on  all  that  we 
had  discussed,  in  order  that  he  might,  on  my  return  from  Sirasbourf « 
be  ready  to  communicate  to  me  any  Iresh  plans  which  might,  if  carried 
out,  be  conducive  to  the  King's  welfare*  I  remained  two  days  in 
Strasbourg  in  order  to  note  tbe  spirit  which  animated  the  city ;  everrbody 
seemed  to  be  in  a  perfect  state  of  delirium,  committees  for  political  di»-^ 
eussion  were  started  by  tbe  troops,  the  officers  inspired  less  respect  than 
the  municipal  functionaries,  and  even  they  were  not  strictly  obeyed ;  in 
some  it  was  a  perfect  state  of  anarchy*  When  I  returned  to  Meta)  on 
my  way  back  from  Strasbourg,  and  revisited  M,  de  Bouiile,  he  began 
by  telling  me  that  my  journey  had  already  created  a  sensation  in  Paris^ 
w  here  it  was  supposed  that  the  purpose  of  my  visit  was  to  attach  hnn  In 
the  Queen's  party,  which  had  already  secured  Mirabean*  M*  de 
Bouiile  then  told  me  that  my  departure  from  the  capital  had  hnwbt 
him  a  letter  of  at  least  four  pages  from  M  de  La  Fayette,  in  whicli  he 
^as  anxious  to  prove  that  the  labours  of  the  Assembly  were  nearly  at 
an  eud,  that  anarchy  would  soon  cease,  and  that  tranquillity  wo<tld  be 
*|rain  restored. 

**  '  I  replied/  added  M.  de  Bouiile,  « that  he  had  so  oflen  said  the 
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same  thing  without  iu  being-  realized,  that  I  no  longer  belie  ?ed  tiim ;  lb  at, 

at  on©  period,  it  only  depended  upon  him  to  restore  order,  but  as  he  had 
not  seized  this  opportunity,  it  was  tio  longer  posfiible  for  him  to  do  so.* 

''  I  »aw  clearly,  from  all  that  M.  de  Bouille  said^  that  he  was  far  from 
being  one  of  La  Fayette's  partizans,  as  was  generally  believed,  though  a 
sentence  in  one  of  his  letters  was  frequently  quoted,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended his  wife  and  children  to  the  care  of  La  Fayette,  but  this  was  only 
a  piece  of  irony,  as  M.  de  Bouille  assuretl  me  on  this  occasion.  M.  de 
Bouille's  reflections  during  my  absence  corresponded  very  well  with  the 
plans  which  were  Jlormed  in  Paris,  and  almost  rendered  further  expla- 
nation on  ray  part  unnecessary,  Mirabeau  was  the  man  upon  whom  he 
most  depended ;  he  would  write  to  the  King  :  he  asked  me  how  the 
King  stood  with  regard  to  hit  minisiera.  I  entered  fully  into  details, 
and  he  expressed  much  indignation  against  RL  Duportail,  Minister  of 
War,  whom  he  thought  even  more  devoted  to  the  Jacobins  than  to  La 
Fayette,  He  mentioned  the  generals,  the  officers,  and  the  regiments, 
lo  he  employed,  if  the  King  determined  on  leaving  Paris  and  surround- 
ing himself  with  a  part  of  the  army  ;  he  concluded  by  renewing  his 
protestations  of  devotion  to  the  King's  person,  but  added  that  no  time 
must  be  lost  in  employing  the  troops  under  his  command,  for,  harassed 
as  he  was  by  the  minister  of  war,  he  would  soon  lose  all  influence  over 
that  portion  of  the  army  under  his  command. 

*'  I  set  out  for  Paris,  and  as  soon  as  I  arrived  I  gave  a  detailed 
account  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  my  conversations  with  M.  de  Bouille, 
and  of  all  that  1  observed  during  my  journey.  Mirabeau,  to  whom  I 
also  related  everything,  was  inspired  with  fresh  courage,  and  was 
already  preparing  in  his  mind  the  proclamations  which  the  King  was  ta 
make  to  the  Nation  when  he  should  be  at  liberty*  If  these  proclama- 
tions did  not  produce  the  eflfects  which  he  expected,  it  would  be  es- 
sential to  precipitate  a  civil  war,  according  to  his  opinion,  which, 
though  an  extreme  measure^  was  nevertheless  calculated  to  bring  back 
health  in  its  train.  He  was  much  flattered  at  M.  de  Bouille*s  opinion 
of  him,  and  immediately  prepared  to  act  in  concert  with  him. 

"  From  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  October,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  project  of  removing  the  King  and  Queen  from  Paris 
contiimally  occupied  us,  the  more  the  Revolution  progressed,  the  more 
the  danger  increased.  It  was  consequently  necessary  to  set  out  at  once, 
or  finally  to  yield*  Mirabeau  was  anxious  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
should  leave  Paris  publicly,  and  that  was  M.  de  Bouille*s  opinion  ;  a 
short  journey  to  Corapeigne,  which,  if  desirable,  could  afterwards  be 
changed  into  one  of  greater  length,  seemed  lo  us  the  best  course  to  be 
adopted.  When  once  the  King  was  out  of  Paris,  petitions  would 
undoubtedly  be  sent  to  him  from  all  parts  of  France  demanding  the 
restoration  of  order ;  those  parts  of  FVance  in  which  Royalist  opinions 
prevailed  would  coalesce,  and  the  Assembly  itself  would  be  obliged  to 
make  the  loudly  called* for  changes  in  the  Constitution,  or  else  the 
King  would  convoke  another  Legislative  Assembly,  and  the  pernicrous 
influence  of  the  clubs  would  not  be  allowed  to  exert  any  effect  in  the 
election  of  its  members.  All  these  various  possibilities  had  been  care^ 
fully  weighed  by  Mirabeau,  and  if  the  King  could  be  saved,  it  could 
only  be  by  such  means  ;  but  this  unfortunate  monarch  would  not  have 
it  so,  he  gave  himself  up  to  that  indecision  and  inactivity  of  character 
which  fixed  his  doom* 
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*<  Wbile  we  were  exerting  our  last  etton 
the  NatMoal  AamaMj,  or  Tsiher  tbe  wi< 
every  kind  of  intngne  to  hurry  Franc 
government.  Those  who  wished  to  suo 
their  project,  hegan  in  some  degree  to 
j&wor  of  the  Assemhly*  which  took  place 
A  conttitotional  law  relating  to  the  regei 
aion ;  I  was  not  present  upon  thb  occasio 
alarmed  at  what  was  going  forward,  tha 
note  eren  from  the  Assembly : — 

** '  We  are  in  the  greatest  danger.  Re 
the  principle  of  dection*  that  is  to  say 
that  is  to  say,  to  overthrow  the  monarchy, 
sought  so  moeh  before  to  conciliate  the  As 
ao  eagerly  as  upon  this  occasion,  and  his  p 
have  never  been  so  really  alarmed  as  to-c 
propose  my  measure  to-morrow ;  I  shall  e 
adjournment,  by  criticisiDg  the  motion,  bj 
that  it  enters  upon,  and  predetermines  larg 
wonld  certainly  not  be  passed,  but  I  shall 
ment.  Send  immediately  for  PeUenc ;  1 
all  its  bearings ;  beg  him  carefully  to  sed 
liberty  which  will  result  from  it.  Let  h 
He  must  only  make  notes ;  but  these  n 
into  details  to  allow  of  my  speaking  wit 
understands  the  groundwork  of  my  prin 
catch  a  glimpse.  Let  us  strive  to  gain 
1  think  many  persons  are  desirous  to  rec 
sure.  If  I  can  only  succeed  in  getting  1 
Pellenc  with  me  into  the  country,  where 
into  play.  Rest  assured,  my  dear  County 
danger  which  threatens  us ;  it  is  very  gr 
frivolous  nation  I  With  regard  to  this  qi 
are  on  the  Abbe  Sieyes'  side.* 

"  I  wrote  immediately  to  Mirabeau,  anc 
that  though  the  deliberation  which  was 
one  of  the  greatest  importance,  even  st 
anticipated  was  the  consequence,  ruin  wou 
than  the  King.  The  question  was  settle 
2drd  of  March,  Mirabeau  began  to  discos 
with  his  usual  talent  and  vigour.  It  was 
by  right  and  deed  to  tbe  nearest  relatioi 
was  Uie  principle  upheld  by  Mirabeau. 
Never  had  he  displayed  so  much  activity  : 
Jacobins'  club,  end«ivouring  to  moderat 
their  leaders ;  or  in  the  Assembly,  where 
ful  eloquence,  still  possessed  considerable 
song  of  the  swan,  which  would  soon  be  h( 

*<  A  few  days  before  his  last  illness,  of 
some  severe  symptoms,  he  proposed  a 
mines.  This  question  had  been  prepan 
request,  had  been  for  some  time  occupi 
proprietor  of  large  mines  in  FraDce,  wa 
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question  ;  and  it  was  out  of  friendship  to  me,  who  had  so  raych  labour 
on  hh  hands,  midLTtook  to  bring  forward  and  support  this  measure 
in  the  Assembly.  He  hud  previously  been  ignorant  of  nil  mattera 
concerning  the  legislation  of  the  mines ;  it  was  too  barren  a  subject  to 
interest  him.  However,  from  the  mere  information  *;npplied  by  M»  Pel- 
lence,  he  answered  all  the  objeclionii  which  were  offered,  gave  all  the 
required  eiplanations  with  the  most  admirable  precision. 

**  This  report  of  the  mines,  to  which  frcHjuent  allusion  has  been  niadCf 
if  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  his  genius  and  clearness  of 
perception.  He  had  also  prepared  another  report  on  the  subject  of 
Succession^  which  was  read  in  the  Assembly  after  his  death  by  the 
Bishop  of  Aulun.  Unhappily,  this  was  his  last  labour,  for  he  became 
seriously  ill  on  the  27th  of  March,  1791.  Though  Mirabeau  had  natu* 
rally  a  very  strong  constitution,  I  never  knew  him  to  enjoy  good  health 
the  whole  lime  I  was  intimate  with  him.  The  persecution  he  had 
endured,  !iis  frequent  and  long  imprisonment,  as  well  as  bis  father's 
injnsticef  all  conspired  to  sour  his  disposition,  and  bis  mind  reacted  on 
his  body.  He  had  had  the  jaundice  at  the  first  opening  of  the  Assem* 
biy,  and  never  entirely  recovered  from  its  efiFecls,  Shortly  afterwards 
he  suffered  from  an  affection  of  the  eyes,  of  which  he  could  not  only 
never  get  rid>  but  which  graduaiiy  increased  ;  his  left  eye  was  so  much 
inOamed  that  it  was  thought  he  would  lose  the  sight  of  it*  Other  dis- 
orders also  began  to  develope  themselves,  and  he  suffered  severely  from 
the  atone  colic ;  in  short,  niischievous  symptoms  succeeded  each  other 
without  tnterrnptLon.  All  this  made  him  retire  within  himself,  and 
predict  the  near  approach  of  his  death.  He  «poke  to  me  sometimeR 
concerning  his  presentiments  on  this  head  ;  and  it  was  upon  these  occa- 
sions that  he  more  particularly  expressed  his  regret  at  the  faults  of 
his  youth,  especially  with  regard  to  the  harm  which  they  had  done  to 
himself  and  to  his  country,  for  he  was  fully  aware  of  bis  own  power, 
and  of  his  political  importance,  and  I  think  nobody  will  accuse  him  of 
presumption  for  this  just  appreciation  of  himself. 

**  While  he  who  bad  nndertaken  the  salvation  of  his  country  and  his 
King  was  approaching  his  last  bour,  the  precursory  signs  of  the  coming 
destruction  of  the  monarchy  began  toraulliply.  On  the  27th  of  March 
tidings  were  received  of  a  terrible  insurrection  which  had  broken  out  at 
Su  Domingo ;  a  French  regiment,  which  had  been  despatched  to  this 
ialand  to  establish  order,  bad  assassinated  its  colonel.  This  event  was 
followed  by  other  disorders ;  and  at  length  a  general  massacre  of  the 
colonists  took  place.  All  this  was  evidently  the  result  of  the  falte  mea* 
sures  adopted  by  the  Assembly  respecting  the  colonics. 

"  On  the  28ih  of  March  the  people  of  Paris,  stimulated  by  their 
habitual  leaders,  pursued  the  constitutional  Royalists ;  among  whom 
were  Clermont,  Tonnerre,  Malonet,  deputies,  and  M.  de  Fontanes,  a 
literary  man  ;  but  they  were  not  the  exclusive  partizans  of  the  ancien 
rStfime  ;  they  bad  formed  a  club  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  their 
principles,  and  the  people  assailed  the  house  where  they  held  their  meet- 
ings, so  that  tbey  barely  escaped  being  slaughtered.  From  this  period 
the  Jacobins  gained  the  ascendancy;  Whereas  Mirabeau  had  been 
able  alone  to  balance  their  power,  and  was  perfectly  right  in  making 
the  remark  which  was  attributed  to  him  in  his  last  moments  :  — *  With 
ine  the  mourning  for  the  monarchy  I  carry  away;  after  my  death 
those  who  revel  in  faction  will  quarrel  over  the  remnants.' 
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"  Cabanis,  the  cekbrated  physician,  who  attenaed  Mlrabeui  la  liklM 

iUneas,  and  to  whom  he  was  rauch  attached,  without,  however*  tMka| 
him  the  confidant  of  his  political  plans,  says^  in  ao  accouol  whida  bt  hm 
given  of  this  last  illness,  that  INIirabeau  might  possibly  hav«  said      - 
thing  of  a  similar  nature  before  his  death  with  regard  Iq  public 
but  declared  that  there  was  much  exaggeration   in  the  previouily 
phrase.     I  was  not  with  the  sick  man  when  he  pronounced  tb»r 
but  they  were  so  conformable  to  the  opinions  and  ideas  which  I  : 
frequently  heard  him  express^  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  doui 
their  correctness.     1  am  not  surprised,  howerer,  that    Cabuiii 
have  endeavoured  to  cast  some  suspicion   on  their  truth fulueci,  warn 
only  a  short  time  after  Mirabeau  s  death  he  joined  the  Heptifalksu  ptftjl 
"  Cabanis  in  another  passage  of  this  account    reouLrks,  — « Oi  IM 
morning  of  the  2nd  of  April,  Mirabeau,  as  soon  as  the  day  dindL 
requested  to  have  his  windows  opened,  and  then   observed,  **  My  pok 
friend,  I  slmU  die  to-day  ;  when  one  has  come  to  this  pass,  tbetv  ti  hm 
one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  perfume  and  crown  ooeself  wit^ 
to  lull  oneself  with  soft  music,  in  order  to  enter  agreeably  u|h 
sleep  from  which  one  never  awakens.''     Then  he  called  hk 
*»  Come,  prepare  to  shave  and  wash  me,  and  to  perform  tnj 
loik-t/' ' 

*»  If  Mirabeau  did  not  utter  these  words  in  a  roomeDl  of  deBntfi,  I 
am  very  much  iiielincd  to  think  that  the  notion  of  bein^  crowned  aifc 
flowers,  and  of  listening  to  a  concert  before  death,  was  a  fine  pbikni|bif 
dream  of  his  physician's,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  meoliofi  of  tUl 
circuutstance  was  altogether  unnecessary  as  far  as  I^Iirabeau*s  gkvy  a« 
concerned*  I  was  certainly  not  near  him  when  he  made  this  rvoMfl. 
If  some  few  inaccuracies  of  Cabanis's  account  are  removed,  tt  will  bi 
observed  that  he  was  enthusiastically  attached  to  Mirabeau,  and  pcrb^ 
has  invotuutarily  ahered  some  facts  to  give  vent,  as  he  proceeds,  U»  Ma 
political  and  philosophical  opinions.  I  make  this  remark  witbout  the 
slightest  ill-feeling,  for  if  my  name  is  mentioned  sereral  Imiet  ift  C»- 
banis's  narration,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  tnaiuiar  to  whkh 
be  speaks  of  me. 

**  Mirabeau's  illness  soon  took  a  fatal  turn ;  be  had  upoleti  i 
Assembly,  as  will  be  reraeral>ered,  at  the  stance  of  the  ^7th  of  M 
OD  the  28th  he  kept  his  bed  the  whole  day.  On  the  momiug  td 
29th,  Cabanis  thought  him  better,  but  towards  the  night  of  tlut 
day  he  became  decidedly  worse ;  I  scarcely  left  him,  for  be  lilccd  IS 
have  me  near  himi  aud  expressed  this  feeling  to  me  in  the  waniieil 
terms.  Among  the  rest  of  the  materials  will  be  found  notes  froto  ibt 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse  and  M.  de  Montmorin,  which  serve  to  profit 
how  much  interested  the  King  and  Queen  were  aboul  his  state,  as  will 
as  all  those  who  had  held  intimate  relations  with  him.  These  notrs  add 
other  messages  which  I  received  from  divers  quarters,  all  adrisrd  nve  not 
to  neglect  the  proper  precautions  concerning  the  papers  v 
would  leave  after  his  death.     I  felt  myself  the  importance  i 

cautions,  and  the  necessity  of  shelteriDg  the  persons  who  would  b« 
promised,  if  any  written  traces  were  found  of  the  relaUons  whick 
existed  between  the  Court  and  Mirabeau.  I  required  no  wamiBg  qq 
thb  head,  as  I  should  have  felt  sure  of  the  course  which  I  ought  to  pur- 
sue in  this  casei  inasmuch  as  all  kinds  of  people  came  to  the  tii?aiid*i 
house. 
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The  agent 9  of  La  Fayette  and  the  Jacobins  might  continually  be 
prowling  about,  and  they  would  not  have  allowed  any  opportunity 
to  escape,  in  order  to  obtain  proofs  for  accusation*  But  the  moat  un- 
tiring of  all  oyr  surteillants  was  M,  de  Semonvillo,  who,  either  from 
fear  of  being  compromised  himself  by  Mirabeau*3  papers,  or  from  the 
desire  of  procuring  materials  which  would  afford  him  fresh  means  of  in- 
trigue, scarcely  ever  quitted  the  hou?e.  I  could  not  enter  it  or  leave  it 
without  meeting  him  in  my  path  ;  he  watched  and  noted  everything,  and 
chatted  with  all  the  servants.  I  saw  clearly  that  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost ;  I  therefore  resolved  to  broach  the  matter  to  Mirabeau, 
however  delicate  the  question  was  to  treat.  His  head  was  wonderfully 
clear»  except  when  he  was  under  the  influence  of  delirium,  and  this  was 
seldom  the  ca^e ;  even  when  he  could  no  longer  speak,  he  retained 
su6lcient  pbysic^al  and  moral  power  to  put  down  his  ideas  in  writing. 
Three  days  before  his  death,  on  seeing  that  he  was  rather  more  calm 
than  he  had  been  latterly,  though  he  knew  that  there  was  little  hope  of 
his  recovery,  1  was  on  the  point  of  alluding  to  the  question  of  his  papera^ 
when  he  anticipated  what  I  was  going  to  say.  '  My  good  friend/ ob> 
served  he,  'I  have  many  papers  in  my  possession  which  would  compro- 
mise several  people>  you  among  the  number,  and  those  persons  more 
especially  whom  I  have  been  so  aniious  to  re^^cue  from  the  dangers 
which  threatened  them.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  more  prudent  to  destroy 
these  papers,  but  I  confesis  ihat  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  this  step, 
for  these  papers  will  offer  to  posterity  a  complete  justification  of  ray 
past  conduct ;  on  them  the  honour  of  my  memory  depends ;  could  you 
not  carry  these  papers  away,  and  place  them  out  of  the  reach  of  our 
enemies,  of  ^those  enemies  who,  even  at  the  present  moment,  might  turn 
them  to  bad  purpose  by  deceiving  the  public  ?  But  promise  me  that  these 
papers  shall  one  day  be  pubUshed,  and  that  your  friendship  shall  assist 
in  clearing  my  memory.* 

**  I  promised  him  directly  that  I  would  undertake  what  he  wished,  and 
with  the  more  readiness  because  I  quite  shared  hb  feelings  on  this  head, 
as  indeed  I  had  always  shared  them  from  the  commencement  of  our 
intimacy ;  this  answer  seemed  to  comfort  him  exceedingly,  and  ho 
then  entered  into  particulars  concerning  the  manner  of  collecting  theso 
papers.  I  sent  for  his  secretaiy,  M.  Pellenc,  whom  he  committed  to 
"my  care  afler  his  death ;  we  collected  the  p^ipers,  and  after  burning  a 
great  many  of  less  interest,  1  carried  the  rest  home  in  the  evening, 
taking  care  to  use  the  greatest  precaution  in  order  not  to  meet  anybody. 
Notwithstanding  our  scrupulous  attention  when  sorting  these  papers,  we 
burnt  some  of  great  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  and 
distress  with  which  we  performed  this  task. 

*'  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  here  a  circumstance,  which  occurred  thesarae 
day  on  which  I  took  Mirabeau's  papers  away  ;  but  I  must  tirst  give  a  preli- 
minary explanation.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1 7  90,  that  is  nine  or  ten 
months  l)€fbre  Mlrabeati's  death,  we  were  talking  one  day  on  various  sub- 
jects, when  suddenly  we  began  speaking  of  heroic  deaths.  This  furnished 
Mirabeau  with  a  text,  upon  which  he  discoursed  with  all  his  accustomed 
fire  and  eloquence ;  and  he  alluded  with  much  power  and  emphasis  to 
the  most  dramatic  deaths  of  antiquity  and  modern  times ;  then  I,  as  I 
always  did  in  such  cases,  as  well,  perhaps,  from  conviction  as  from  feel- 
ing my  inferiority  by  the  side  of  his  eloquent  outpouring,  look  the 
opposite  side  to  his  view  of  the  question.     I   endeavoured  to  remove 
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«f  tke  Muk  vliek  ii  iiwiHj  ittachwl  to  an  beroic  de«di,bj 
OK  tWr  ««f«  BoaKiimes  tke  resok  of  mere  alfiectatioii  and 
.  Wa^  nfvd  to  mwwM,  I  olMgtiod  ikaX  I  tlioiigfai  those  deaths 
idmnoBA,  wkkk  I  bad  arifBeMcd  oo  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the 
le  a^  aot&n  of  obscore  origin  preserred  perfect  cahft- 
,  6£  not  eren  exfirgas  tbe  least  regret  at  qnitliDg  life,  and  odIj 
art^ftP  ^  bare  tlMsr  posDoa  flianggd,  in  order  that  thej  migbt  suffer  less 
and  cje  aaoee  rcadur. 

"^  *  Hkere  b  a  rrea  deal  of  trath  in  vhai  joa  baTe  just  said/  reptied 
Mirabeac  ;  and  then  ve  spoke  of  other  sohjecia. 

■- 1  bad  qoite  forgotten  this  eooTersaiion,  bat  on  my  retammg  to 
Mirabcaa.  the  dar  that  I  carried  awaj  bis  papers,  and  seating  mjself 
bj  the  chaBer-paece  in  his  bed-room,  he  called  me  to  him.     I  rose  and 
vent  doae  to  bis  bedside,  he  held  oat  his  band  to  me,  and  pressing  it  io 
his  ovm,   be  said,  '  Mj  dear  eoitiiouaevr   ijt    kertne  deatks,  are  too 
liiii  ilr*     Tboogh  hj  nature  I  am  not  easilj  moved,  as  he  uttered 
those  vords  I  eonld  scarcely  restrain  m  j  tears ;'  be  perceived  this,  and 
iBBediatelT  began  speaking  in  the  kindest  and  most  touching  mannei 
af  our  friendship  and  of  his  gratitude  to  me.      I  cannot  repeat  here  all 
the  friendly  thii^  wbidi  he  said  to  me ;  supposing  that  modesty  did 
not  call  upon  me  for  reserre,  I  should  find   ccmsiderable  difficahy  in 
giving  an  adequate  idea  of  the  eneigy  and  loftiness  of  his  mind,  of  th< 
warmth  and  cnthnsiasm  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  his  attach 
■Kot  to  me.     As  I  have  before  said,  it  was  necessary  to  know  Mira- 
bean  intzmalriy  in  order  to  do  justice  to  his  good  and  noble  qualitiei 
and  to  comprehend  all  that  was  attractive  and  interesting  in  his  charac- 
ter,    yptwithstanding  the  difference  of  our  dispositions  and  even  of  on 
opinions,  there  was  an  indescribable  charm  about  him  which  exercised, 
may  almost  say,  an  involuntary  influence  over  me ;   this  influence  wai 
experienced  by  all  those  with  whom  he  was  particularly  intimate.     Oi 
his  death-bed  be  had  the  consolation  of  feeling  that  he  had  man; 
friends ;  those  who  had  held  affectionate  intercourse  with  bim,  alway 
retained  a  warm  recollection  of  him,  for  example,  two  Englishmen,  wh< 
were  brothers,  and  very  distinguished  men,  and  who  had  been  mud 
attached  to  him  during  his  life-time,  never  forgot  his  memory,  an< 
always  spoke  of  him  with  the  greatest  emotion.     I  allude  to  the  tw 
Elliota,  the  eldest,  who  was  known  first  as  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  and  aftei 
wards  as  bearing  the  title  of  Lord  Minto,  the  other  as   Mr.  EllioL 
have  letters  of  both  in  my  possession,  which  were  written  after  Min 
beau's  death,  and  in  which  he  is  mentioned  in   terms  of  the   greats 
affection ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  English  too  in  general  are  not  ver 
demonstrative  in  their  friendship. 

^  When  Mirabeau  was  making  his  will,  he  told  me  that  it  was  perfecti 
true  that  he  had  left  some  fortune  behind  him,  but  that  so  many  la^ 
suits  were  going  forward  with  respect  to  his  money,  that  the  executio 
of  bis  will  would  be  indefinitely  delayed ;  '  there  are,  however,  son 
persons,'  added  he,  '  upon  whom  I  should  be  glad  to  bestow  sometbin 
immediately,  to  show  them  at  once  that  I  have  borne  them  in  mind, 
begged  him  to  arrange  these  matters  as  he  liked,  and  that  my  frieD( 
ship  for  him  would  make  me  feel  pleasure  in  carrying  out  bis  request 
He  completed  his  will,  and  named  in  it  several  legacies  which  he  desire 
might  be  discharged  without  delay,  and  mentioned  M.  Frochot  and  me  t 
his   executors.     Just  before   his   death,  Mirabeau  suffered   the  mo 
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agoniziDg  torment ;  he  breathed  his  last  in  my  arms  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
17£}1,.  at  hdf-past  eight  in  the  morning.  As  I  imagined,  that  ftus- 
picious  of  his  being  poisoned  might  be  circulated  abroad,  on  account  of 
the  apparent  shortness  of  his  ilhiess,  to  those  who  did  not  know  that  he 
had  been  long  in  a  bad  state  of  healthy  I  was  determined  to  use  every 
precaution  to  shelter  those  persons  from  responsibility  who  had  nuraed 
him  in  his  last  moments,  I  had  his  body  opened  and  invited  the  most 
distingushed  physicians  to  be  present  at  the  examination,  among  the 
number  was  Vicq  d^Azyr  :  they  unanimously  agreed  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  poison. 

*' 1  quitted  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  October,  1791, 
after  the  Count  de  Montmorin,  and  1  had  agreed  to  keep  up  a  mylual 
^rrespondence  as  long  as  this  should  be  practicable.  Accordingly,  I 
received  through  bis  medium  several  letters  which  I  have  preserved, 
and  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  materials,  I  dt-sline  for  publication. 
These  letters  are  written  by  M.  de  Montmorin's  daughter  and  by 
Madame  la  Coratesse  de  Beaumont,  to  whom  we  had  confided  the  secret 
of  our  correspondence.  1  sojourned  for  a  few  weeks  at  my  estate  of 
Raismes,  and  then  joined  M.  de  Mercy  at  Brussels.  I  worked  for  him 
in  his  study  at  his  most  secret  correspondence,  and  in  all  matters  of  im- 
portance in  which  he  was  employed  he  placed  unlimited  confidence  in 
me.  For  a  short  time  I  visited  Frankfort  with  a  view  of  being  present 
at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  my  new  sovereign,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  in  1792.  After  this  cere* 
mony  I  returned  again  to  the  Low  Countries. 

"In  1791-  the  Count  de  Mercy  received  an  order  to  set  out  for 
England  on  a  mission  of  some  importance  ;  be  was  obliged  to  travel 
through  Holland,  because  the  French  had  become  entirely  masters  of 
the  Austrian  Low  Countries,  He  had  been  very  seriously  ill  before  he 
started,  hut  he  felt  so  much  zeal  concerning  the  purpose  of  his  journey, 
that  he  did  not  wait  for  his  recovery.  He  was  much  indisposed 
when  he  embarked  at  Hetvoetsluys  on  the  13th  of  August,  1704, 
— grew  still  more  ill  when  he  reached  England^  and  died  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  without  having  taken  any  steps  relative  to 
his  mission.  When  the  news  was  received  at  Vienna,  I  was  summoned 
immediately  by  the  Baron  Thugut  to  his  presence ;  on  my  arrival 
at  Vienna,  the  Baron  and  afterwards  the  Emperor  himself,  informed 
me  that  1  should  soon  be  actively  employed,  in  right  of  my  rank, 
as  Major*GeneraL  I  had  known  the  Baron  Thugut  formerly  at 
Brussels  :  he  used  often  to  come  to  my  father  s  house,  and  I  then 
became  intimate  with  him  ;  he  was  a  man  of  some  intelligence^  and, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  our  age,  he  sought  my  society  and 
seemed  to  find  pleasure  in  it ;  besides,  he  was  fond  of  conversing  with 
tne  about  France,  for  whicli  country  he  had  a  great  predilection.  He 
gave  me  a  warm  welcome  when  1  arrived  in  Vienna  towards  the  end  of 
1794. 

"In  the  month  of  April,  17&5,  the  Baron  Thugut  informed  me 
that  the  Emperor  had  decided  on  sending  me  upon  an  extraordinary 
mission  to  the  Court  of  Spain  instead  of  employing  me  in  the  army,  as 
here  he  thought  1  could  be  of  more  service.  My  journey  to  the  Court 
of  Spain  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  military 
o|>enitlons  of  that  country  against  the  i»outb  of  France  in  conjunction 
with  the  Austrian  army,  which  was  commanded  by  General  de  Vins, 
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wlio  wad  to  enter  France  by  the  Italian  frontier.      I  left  Vicaiiiilib 
beginning  of  Mav,  1795,  wilh  an  order  to  proceed  first  to  tli€  AwOM 
head-quarters  in  italy,  to  consult  with  General   de  Viii«  oooeeraiif  Wf 
mission  to  Madrid.      The  Emperor,  who  saw   me   before  I  cit  c«l 
directed  me  to  go  through  Verona»  in  order  to  see  Monsicrtir  CoaHlr 
Provence,  who  had  retired  there,  and  to  assure  him  that  the  EwpMr 
remained  faithfully  attached  to  his  cause,  and  still  determined  to  q» 
tain  it     On  reaching  Verona  I  visited  Monsieur,  upon  whom  the  tilk 
of  Regent  was  bestowed  by  those  around  him,  and  dcrivered  the  E»> 
peror  s  message :  the  audience  lasted  two  hours,  axtd^    considmi^  lb 
importance  of  the  events  which  agitated  Europe,  I  thouglit  it  vis  if  i 
very  trifling  nature;  Monsieur  was  under  the  influence  of  the  grwlua 
illusions,  and  did  not  see  things  as  they  were  but  as  he  wished  than  to 
be.     After  I  quitted  hira  I  pursued  my  route  with  as  little  ddsf « 
possible,  and  found  General  de  Vins  at  his  head -quarters ;    I  st^ti 
three  days  with  him  and  consulted  him  according  to  the  Tcrhal  iwinio^ 
tions  which  I  had  received  at  Vienna ;  I  informed  him  also  of  tbs  im- 
pose of  my  jonmey  to  Spain.     I  then  proceeded  to  Genoa,  whert  Bvoi 
Thugut  told  me  that  1  should  receive  the  latest   infbn]iat]0O  wMA 
arrived,  concerning  the  deliberations  of  the  Court  of  Madrid.    A  hm 
days   after   I   had  been   in  Genoa,   I  recei%*ed    news  that  pe96t  hid 
been  signed  between  France  and  Spain.     I  wrote  immedialel/  to  B«w 
Thugut  to  tell  him  that  I  had  resolved  on  my  own  rtapoosibiliqr  not 
to  embark  for  Spain,  and  that  1  should  await  fresh  ordem  «S  Gcoot. 
Thugut  replied  that  1  had  acted  very  judiciously,  and  hcned  wm  to 
remain  some  time  longer  at  Genoa,  and  to  send  him  particoUn  of  ill 
that  1  observed  concerning  this  Republic,  and   the  procciedtogi  rf  tht 
Austrian  armies  ;    and  thus  it  was  that  I  stayed  several  looiislis  il 
Genoa. 

*^  The  success  of  the  French  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  jrMT 
1796,  induced  me  to  think  that  I  might  probably  find  myself  at  leogdi 
detained  in  Genoa,  and  as  I  had  received  no  fresh  orders  and  t&e 
mission  which  I  had  been  on  the  point  of  undertaking  was  now  por- 
poseless,  by  the  very  fact  of  the  retreat  of  the  Austrian  army  and  by  ibt 
blockade  of  Genoa,  I  determined  to  visit  Swttserland*  I  stopped  fiflt 
at  Zurich,  and  there,  after  mature  reflection,  I  resolved  to  quit  adiw 
service  ;  i  remained  two  years  in  Switjeerland*  but  my  health  was  vwy 
indifferent;  the  wounds  which  I  had  received  had  produced  a  serioni 
chest  complaint.  Some  time  afterwards  I  returned  to  Vienna  where  1 
fined  my  residence  after  having  lost  all  my  fortune,  and  having  nothing 
upon  which  to  depend  but  my  half-pay  as  Major- General ;  tt  wm 
at  this  time  that  the  notion  occurred  to  me  of  dotting  down  mj  reteollee- 
tioQS,  which  at  this  point  I  6nd  it  desirable  to  bring  to  a  eloae.*^ 


England,  Italy^  and  the  United  States  have  huried  in  the  tame 
month  each  their  greatest  man.  The  hero  of  England  expired  at  the 
close  of  a  long  career,  well  filled,  without  a  wish  let\  unaccomplished  for 
himself  and  hia  country.  The  American  had  aa  little  to  be  discontented 
with  in  his  country's  fete,  as  in  the  influence  which  he  permanently  had 
upon  it;  his  diaappointments  were  merely  confined  to  himself.  In  hia 
seventieth  year,  Webster  was  thought  unworthy  of  the  presidency  of  the 
Union,  and  an  unknown  man  was  preferred  to  him.  That  was  the 
disease  of  which  he  died.  Yet  the  fall  of  the  American  statesman  w^as  not 
80  inconsolahle.  He  had  ruled  his  country  as  minister,  if  not  as  nominal 
chief  of  the  executive.  He  was  her  first  orator,  her  first  mon<  And 
Lihe  American  nation  followed  the  obsequies  of  Webster,  as  England  did 
■  those  of  Wellington- 

But  the  Italian,  poor  Gioberti,  equally  eloquent  Tfvith  Webster,  almost 
equally  revered  as  Wellington,  went  to  the  tomb  without  any  consola- 
tory reflection.  None  of  hia  schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  his  country 
hod  suceeeded.  His  political  philosophy  scarcely  survived  htm.  Worldly 
•totesinun  mocked  him  ;  and  the  people  who  had  once  welcomed  him 
with  acclamations  as  a  liberator,  and  an  intellectual  hero^  would  now 
scarcely  raise  their  voices,  if  they  were  permitted  to  do  «o,  so  deeply  has 
the  heart  of  Italy  sunk  within  it. 

I  had  met  and  conversed  with  Webster.  Gioberti  I  knew.  His  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  unpromising  head  and  person  that  could  have  ever 
power  to  attract  popular  admiration,  as  the  head  of  a  state  or  of  a  school. 
He  was  fair,  fat,  white,  and  short.  His  head,  like  his  trunk,  was  com- 
preased  and  protuberant.  Crooked  limbs,  puny  stomach,  a  face  broader 
than  it  was  long,  showing  a  great  latitude  of  flabby  cheek,  eyes  far 
asunder,  like  those  of  the  east  of  Europe,  To  the  back  of  the  short, 
thick  neck,  behind  attach  the  black  mantle  of  the  akttt,  and  3'ou  have, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  ungainly  quiddities  of  a  man  that  ever  sprout- 
ed into  fame.  With  these  he  was  timid,  quiet,  reserved,  until  he  got 
assurance  that  you  were  likely  to  he  a  devout  listener,  one  that  would 
receive  inspiration,  and  listen  to  the  stream  of  spoken  wisdom^  and  then 
he  would  burst  forth  into  one  of  those  long  and  sublime  talkft,  which  are 
recorded  of  Coleridge. 

The  circumstances  attending  my  first  interview  with  Gioberti  are 
characteristic  enough.  It  is  not  long  since,  and  he  was,  of  course,  far 
advanced  in  fame.  My  letters  were  from  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of 
his,  and  were  directed  to  the  **  Ambassador  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty,*' 
which  post  Gioberti  then  filled.  I  drove  to  the  embassy,  unaware  that, 
as  was  often  the  case  with  more  than  one  court  in  those  troublous  times, 
there  were  two  embassies  and  two  ambassadors.  I,  unfortunately, 
drove  to  the  wrong  one,  at  least  so  far  wrong,  that  it  was  not  the  am- 
bassador, Gioberti,  but  the  ambassador  of  the  old  school,  marquis  or 
count  of  something.  The  letters  were  addressed  to  *'  Vincenzo  Gioberti, 
Ambassador,**  et  cetera.     The  rival  envoy,  with  pretended  short  sight 
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and  genuine  diplomacy,  opened  the  letter,  and  poeaened  liianelf  d  'm 
contents,  ere  be  thought  of  explaining  or  excusing  the  mistalce.  I  iki 
Bay  no  n)ore  respecting  this  circumetancej  which  not  a  Little  amuidi  wi 
fortunately  did  not  annoy,  Gioberti, 

My  first  conversation  with  Giobertt  was  natur&Uy  sbool  OMBMI 
topics  and  actual  prospects.  The  battle  of  Novara  wa»  orer*  mi  li 
every  rational  observer  it  was  plain,  that  Piedmont  and  tit  djntfiy  hi 
nothing  to  expect  beyond  toleration  from  Austria.  Giobefti,  bowis, 
had  not  abandoned  the  hope  that,  although  the  Italians  hat«  friii  If 
beat  the  double  eagle  out  of  Italy,  it  might  still  be  pooible  la  aifs 
and  persuade  Austria  out  of  Lombardy.  The  bare  idea  filled  0lim& 
uncontrollable  disposition  to  laughter.  But  Gioberti  was  tedoitf*  Bi 
actually  believed  that  talking  and  writing  could  do  eveiytliing  ih 
a  liberal  of  Radetski,  and  a  humane  gentleman  of  Haynaii.  GMnifi 
exposition  of  these  opinions  gave  me  a  good  idea  of  hia  philoiHi^Mi 
humanity,  but  as  a  diplomatist  he  seemed  singularly  out  of  plaM^ 

The  ideas  of  Gioberti  are  well  known ;  at  least,  thej  wiem  fionfar 
to  the  public  in  lSi7  and  IBiS,  and  highly  popular  thej  wsriCfC^ 
where,  as  long  as  Pius  the  Ninth  preserved  his  charaet^  and  caam' 
tency  as  a  liberal  prince.  Bis  belief  was,  that  Italy  could  only  be  rnnd 
from  foreign  dominion,  and  blessed  with  domestic  freedom,  by  the  tnftra* 
mentality  of  a  liberal  pontiff,  and  by  enlisting  religioo,  Willi  all  ili 
resources  and  hierarchy^  in  the  development  of  popular  fi^eedotn.  CkatF 
tianity,  GioWrti  maintained  with  much  truth,  was  the  MOite  cf  il 
modem  liberalism.  A  legislative  assembly^  composed  of  pronntiil 
delegates,  chosen  by  their  religious  constituents^ — these  weiv  finl  ift* 
vented  in  the  church,  and  were  the  origin  of  representatiTe  gq/mrnam^ 
This  principle  of  election,  found  impracticable  to  be  carried  folly  ouftt 
was  counterbalanced  by  an  admixture  of  appointments  from  authfyrity* 
and  in  a  wise  combination  of  those  principles  consisted  the  folidity  d 
both  church  and  the  civil  power.  There  was  no  system  into  which  the 
popular  element  and  the  lowly  class  so  fully  entered  so  that  at  all  tifoes 
the  people  had  the  sympathies  of  the  clergy,  and  rice  nerwsL  Their 
talent  was  so  filtered  and  essayed  in  it,  that  ruling  peraonages  and  minds 
were  the  intellectual  pick  and  choice  of  society.  It  was  impossthle  thsl 
such  a  system,  rightly  administered,  could  be  other  than  ItberaL  And 
had  Pius  the  Ninth  taken  Gioberti  for  his  minister,  he  would,  al  ]estf« 
have  made  a  fair  trial.  Instead  of  this,  he  chose  De  Rossi,  who  mtfdy 
sought  to  apply  constitutionalism  as  understood  in  France,  lo  a  sit 
of  men,  and  a  state  of  things,  utterly  incapable  of  it.  As  constituttciitsi 
minister  of  Piedmont,  Gioberti  was  out  of  place;  whereas,  as  minif<<r 
of  a  liljeral  pope,  of  a  pontiff  determined  to  ally  the  Roman  C«tbo(ic 
church  with  popular  progress  and  free  institutions,  bs  might  have 
achieved  wonders,  and  perhaps  succeeded. 

Previous  to  the  Italian  movement,  Gioberti,  banished  fteia  RsdflQOUlp 
being  that  strange  fish,  a  liberal  ecclesiastic,  or,  at  loast,  a  liberal  a^al^ 
had  taken  refuge  in  Belgium,  at  the  universities  of  which  cottntiy 
professed,  and  lectured,  and  lived  for  seven  or  eight  years.  He 
found,  or  thought  he  found.  Roman  Catholicism  peifectly  consooaiil 
liberal  progress,  and  he  maintained,  that  even  ultra-montanism  was  so. 
These  ideas,  thus  matured,  he  brought  back.  This  is  not  the  plaes  er 
the  time  to  discuss  them  ;  but  one  may  be  allowed  to  say»  that  if  ha 
produced  in  ecclesiastical  Rome  the  liberty  that  is  enjoy  e  in  the  Catholic 
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QTiiversitieB  of  Belgiiirn,  he  would  clearly  by  this  alone  have  revolti- 
ttonized  the  studies  and  the  minds  of  a  class  af  Italians,  who  had 
hitherto  remaiiieil  strangers  to  tlie  onward  current  of  thoughts  and  things. 
I  The  Pope,  however,  an  amiable  and  timid  man,  would  not  even  see 
Gioberti,  of  whose  popularity  he  was  jealous,  and  of  whose  system  he 
was  afraid.  And  he  thus  deprived  himself  of  the  counsels  and  counte- 
nance of  the  only  Italian,  perhaps,  capable  of  giving  him  strength  by 
both,  of  the  only  man,  whom  the  voice  of  the  country  aasociated  with 
Pius  the  Ninth  in  their  aspirations;  we  might  almost  add»  in  their 
adoration. 

But  if  Plus  the  Ninth  were  to  blame  for  not  making  and  consulting 
friends.  Gioberti  was  undermining  his  own  influoiice  by  raising  it  ene- 
mies on  every  side.  It  was  his  idea,  to  attack  the  Eclectics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Jesuits  on  the  other.  He  had  made  acquaintance  with 
both  in  Paris  and  in  Belgium.  And  surely  even  a  religious  and  liberal 
professor  might  have  shown  indulgence  to  the  school  of  Cousin,  which 
sought  to  reconcile  religion  and  philosophy,  and  to  wean  the  French 
from  Voltaire  and  materialism  by  [the  creation  of  at  least  a  spiritual 
philosophy.  But  Giobcrti  would  tolerate  notiiing  of  the  kind.  He 
attacked  the  Pantheists »  as  he  styled  them,  in  a  viLfulent  essay,  whilst 
with  almost  the  same  pen  he  denounced  the  Jesuits,  as  the  corruptors  of 
morals  and  the  betrayers  of  religious  feeling  to  the  interests  of  absolutiam* 
He  thus  arrayed  against  him  the  young  and  the  old,  the  prelates  and  the 
students,  the  monk  and  the  philosopher,  trusting  to  a  wide  public,  who 
indeed  for  a  long  time  had  given  him  a  sincere  and  strenuous  support 

It  by  no  means  f>llows,  that  because  Gioberti  failed,  that  his  ideas 
were  impracticable  and  unsuitable  to  his  age.  On  the  contrary,  however 
we  of  a  highly  civihzed-political  nation  may  smile  at  his  theories,  there 
was  still  much  in  them  that  wonderfully  suited  the  Italians,  subdued 
their  intelligence  and  commanded  their  sympathies.  Whatever  we  may 
thinkj  there  are  a  gi"eat  many  good,  generous  and  devout  people  in 
Italy,  mostly  men  not  averse  to  freedom,  but  with  a  great  horror  of  revo- 
lution and  extremes.  The  hearts  of  all  these  Giol>erti  won  by  his  alliance 
of  religion  and  liberalism,  kindling  the  hearts  of  quiet,  civil,  and  indus- 
trious people  to  enthusiam*  Well  managed  and  conducted  at  one  mo- 
ment, all  Italy  would  have  inarched  against  the  Austrians  with  the  san^e 
ilan  as  the  French  showed  in  1793,  and  in  all  probability  with  the 
same  success.  But  Charles  Albert  trusted  to  strategy,  and  Pius  the 
Ninth  trembled  at  the  popidar  spirit.  And  when  it  was  seen  that  Italy 
could  not  lie  elevated  by  sovereign  decrees,  and  without  a  popular  rising, 
the  Pope  preferred  flinging  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  old  enemy, 
Austria. 

Gioberti  at  least  had  a  bold  and  a  bright  thought,  nobly  conceived  and 
courageously  proposed,  but  which  ended  by  completely  compromising 
his  reputation  with  tlie  liberal  party,  and  sheared  him  of  all  popular  in- 
fluence. He  was  then  in  the  Cabinet  of  Turin,  and  there  he  proposed  to 
march  the  Piedmontese  away  at  once  to  Florence  and  to  Rome,  to 
rescue  the  Grand  Duke  and  the  Pope  from  the  hands  of  the  extreme 
party,  and  restore  them  to  power  once  more  on  the  basis  of  a  moderately 
liberal  or  reform  system.  His  argument  was,  that  France  and  Austria 
would  infallibly  do  this^  if  Piedmont  did  not ;  and  it  was  for  an  Italian 
state  to  take  upon  it  the  duly  and  the  odium,  in  order  to  spare  Italy 
another  subjugation  to  foreign  troops  and  foreign  dictation.    The  plan  was 
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considered  hazardous  and  ambiguous,  as  likely  to  offend  all  paitiat;  mi 
in  truth  there  was  much  to  object  to  it.  The  Cabinet  rejected  H,  mad 
Gioberti  withdrew,  his  day  of  statesmanship  over,  to  his  old  philotcvphir 
life,  or  to  some  idle  diplomatic  duty  or  other,  in  which  I  found  hinL 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  one  more  in  contrast  with  the  orator  and 
politician  of  North  Italy>  than  the  orator  and  politician  of  the  Nortben 
States  of  the  American  Union,  Daniel  Webster.  Him  also  I  Imew  oi 
Paris,  which  he  visited  when  General  Cass  was  ambasaadon  He  itii  a 
thick-set,  burly  man,  of  the  O'Counell  breed,  a  genuine  eounteoanee  fit 
a  bluster,  one  would  say,  and  bespeaking  more  force  than  taste*  In  tUl 
it  is  known  that  Webster's  frame  misrepresented  him,  for  tliO«^  ht 
wanted  not  force,  still  he  was  never  wanting  in  delicacy  or  taster  or  it- 
finement  of  feeling ;  though  certainly  no  one  would  have  read  Mm 
statesman  or  orator  written  in  his  countenance,  however  bright  bis  $fi 
and  animated  his  features.     His  whole  frame  was  too  Herculean* 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  unlike  what  he  has  sinco  iunMd  am, 
than  Webster's  host  at  the  time,  the  American  ambassador,  OtMnl 
Cass.  His  was  a  ruddy,  smQoth  countenance,  surmounted  by  as  snoitli 
a  wig.  He  might  have  topped  both  with  a  Pennsylvania  fceavir 
and  been  in  keeping*  The  tone  and  converse  of  Casa  were  in  hanoMiy 
with  his  demure  appearance.  He  was  all  courtesy  and  amenity  ;  1%^ 
with  the  English  like  a  brother.  If  it  had  been  told  or  foretold,  tlml  «f 
the  two  men,  Webster  and  Cass,  one  was  to  be  the  Mars,  the  werf  fsl 
of  war  with  England,  whilst  tlie  other  was  to  keep  the  Temple  «if  Janm 
closed  by  furce,  and  struggle  for  peace  between  England  and  Aincm, 
an  observer  of  that  day  would  infallibly  have  set  down  Webster  as  the 
provoking  and  warlike  spirit,  Cass  as  the  arbiter,  the  negotiator  and 
the  peace-maker.  The  contrary,  as  we  know,  proved  the  hdL  The 
smug,  sly,  meek'faced  Cass,  blew  all  the  coals  of  American  seciiilnEty 
into  incandescence,  whilst  Webster  emptied  buckets  of  water  firoot  Ibi 
Hudson  upon  every  fire. 

With  them  t>oth  at  the  time  was  Livingston,  who  had  been  j 
sador  in  Paris,  but  was  removed  from  having  given  offence  t» 
Philippe  in  the  matter  of  the  French  debt  to  America.  Bat 
Livingston  was  then  but  the  ghost  of  his  former  self,  a  bag  of 
sadly  carved,  and  surmounted  by  a  death*s  head,  or  at  least  by  a  coitale* 
aance,  on  which  the  ravages  of  eighty  years  were  lisible.  Livingston 
was  fidgety  and  said  little,  but  seldom  indulging  in  any  expresnons  of 
opinion,  which  were,  however,  received  with  the  utmost  deferenoc^  md 
even  with  political  respect.  The  Americans  are  stigmatized  as  nide»  md 
as  treating  even  their  Presidents  in  her  Presidential  halls  with  mone  llMm 
manly  Creedom,  I  can  speak  but  of  Americans  in  Europe,  and  J  owo 
that  I  have  been  struck  with  none  of  their  chaiacteristici  more,  than  by 
the  profoimd  respect  they  pay  to  whatsoever  personage  of  their  iwlioB 
lays  claim  to  eminence  from  intellect. 

No  one,  who  mingled  in  that  society  in  Paris  at  that  ttme,  doubled 
that  W'ebster  would  one  day  be  President  of  the  Ut;  a,  tm/Kpk 

Cass,  indeed,  who  openly  pointed  out  the  sad  truth,  ctanee  af 

the  American  people  to  award  first  place  to  men  who  had  acqutrtd  their 
lame  by  either  the  tongue  or  the  pen.  Were  the  intellectual  clansti  of 
society,  indeed,  entrusted  with  the  choice  of  the  President  of  the  republic, 
no  doubt  such  men  as  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster,  would  not  have 
been  passed  over.     But  the  people  ignore  the  writer,  and  do  not 
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recognise  the  orator,  whilst  the  Bwordatnan  of  the  most  paltry  and  am- 
biguoiia  re|^utation  wina  at  once  their  Bufirages.  Jeflferson  and  Adams 
no  doubt  held  the  Presidency.  But  the  commonalty  have  since  acquired 
far  more  favour  and  confidence  to  follow  their  instincts.  And  when 
these  uncontrollably  prevail,  it  is  not  to  intellectual  idols  that  they  offer 
the  great  homage  of  their  suffrage.  After  all^  it  is,  perhaps,  an  ordina- 
tion of  providence,  that  intellectual  eminence  and  regaJ  power  sliall  not 
go  together.  And  as  the  education  of  one  bom  to  hereditary  power 
rarely  developes  firat  class  intelligence,  «o  that  other,  the  popular  source  of 
lovereignty,  is  fraught  with  prejudices  and  instincts,  which  lead  to  the 
same  award  and  similar  results.  The  same  remedy  in  such  cases  is 
found  and  applied  ;  when  a  Tyler,  a  Taylor,  a  Fillmore,  reach  the  Presi- 
dential chair,  or  a  Louis  the  Thirteenth  finds  himself  on  a  throne,^then 
a  Webster,  an  Everett,  or  a  Kichelieu,  are  called  from  the  pursuits  of 
learning,  or  of  a  profession, 

**  To  govern  men  and  guide  the  itate*" 

But  even  thus,  a  man  has  reached  an  age  of  intellectual  decline  be- 
fore he  has  attained  the  zenith  of  political  fame.  In  feet,  there  are  too 
many  different  fields  in  which  the  struggle  for  eminence  and  power  in 
America  has  to  be  carried  on.  First  rank  has  to  be  won,  first  in  the 
provincial  states,  and  then  the  more  diflictilt  task  remains  of  arriving 
with  it  at  Wasbington,  And  when  it  is  won  at  Washington,  the  votes 
of  the  w!iole  Ameiican  population  are  far  from  secured^  Washii\gton 
is  no  metropilis.  Of  what  passes  there,  little  is  kno^ii  throughout  the 
UnioHt  save  the  results.  There  are  few  or  no  reports  of  speeches,  and 
when  these  are  once  made,  are  little  circidated  and  less  read.  An  orator 
is  known  in  his  own  Statei  and  in  Congress,  whilst  he  is  yet  tmknown 
to  the  large  interminmble  public.  T«  win  the  ear  and  attachment  of 
this  body  would  require  an  ybiquity  and  exertion,  facilitated  to  be 
sure,  by  the  invention  of  steam,  but  perhaps  couutemcted  in  as  great  de- 
gree by  the  immense  extension  of  territory  and  population,  which  has 
taken  place  since  steam  invention.  The  American  Republic  isj  in  fact, 
too  vast  for  the  sway  of  mind,  just  as  Paris  is  too  lai^e  for  the  political 
genius,  that  is  prized  in  Paris,  to  be  even  known  in  the  provinces. 
Lamartine  and  Thiers  are  Parisian  great  men,  Wiilat  Louis  Napoleon, 
no  great  man  per  ge  in  Paris,  is  a  giant  in  the  provinces, 

WebsttT  was  bred  an  advocate.  Another  disadvantage  in  America 
is,  that  advocates  belong  to  provincial  bars,  and  when  they  are  promoted 
from  the  bar  to  the  legislature,  they  still  remain  State  advocates.  Their 
pursuit  is  advocacy,  not  statesii>anahip.  And  this  was  Webster's 
defect.  He  was  at  the  bar  the  advocate  of  the  party  who  gave  him  the 
briefl  In  politics  or  Congress,  he  was  long  the  "advocate  of  Massa- 
chusets.  He  looked  to  what  was  the  feeling  of  Massac husets,  what  the 
interest,  what  the  vote.  Thus,  when  Webster  first  raised  his  voice  and 
wielded  his  pen  in  Congress,  New  England  and  her  ports  were  pecu- 
liarly enraged  with  England  for  interfering  with  American  trade,  and 
marring  those  hopes,  which  the  New  Englander  had  entertained  of 
carry ing  on  the  trade  of  the  world  as  neutrals,  whilst  England  was 
engaged  in  war.  None  more  zealous  in  the  cause  than  Webster,  his 
voice  stirred  the  national  susceptibilities,  and  he  became  the  hero  of 
the  day.  Later,  the  New  England  States  no  longer  saw  advantage  in 
naval  warfare  with  England,     The  magnates,  at  leaat,  wisely  saw  that 
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peace  was  pTrosperity,  war  an  anachponiiiiL     Welwter  was  agaiii  tbdf 
orator  and  their  politician*     But  he  was  no  longer  in   the   popular  Tebu 
He   won  reputation   with   the   wise,  but  lost   it  with    the    mali.     Hit 
iettUng  the  Maine  boundary  question  charmed  the  senate^  but  dji|gusled 
the  groundlings.     Then^  at  one  time,  Massachusets  was  for  free  tiadeb 
and  against  proteetion,     Webster  was  its  organ,  and  thundered  ill  tlrair 
cause.     Ten  years  later  Massachusets  had  built  factories,  and  was  fil]«d 
with  engines,  spinning  jennies,  and  operatives*     The  State  was  for  pro- 
tection then,  and  abhorred  free  trade.    Here  again  Webster  was  its 
To  elucidate  this  it  must,  in  truth,  though  in  reluctance,  be  adde< 
Websterj  prodigal  as  he  was  through  life,  and  even  embarraased*  lited  m 
the  pecuniary  contributions  of  the  merchants  of  Boston,  and  thus  may 
be  said  not  to  have  had  an  opinion  of  his  own.     He  pleaded  no  doobC, 
like  b'Connell,  that  he  had  abandoned  a  lucrative  practice  at  the  baz^ 
and  at  the  call  of  these  very  Bostonians,  he  had  embarked  in  the  pr^ 
fession  of  politics.     The  excuse  was  more  complete  for  O'Connell  than  hr 
Webster,     It  did  not  lower  him  as  a  New  Englander,  but  it  certamly 
did  lower  him  as  an  American  statesman,  bound,  if  he  accepted  oificev  to 
consider  largely  and  impartially  the  interests  of  the  Union,     No  Ame- 
rican statesman,  indeed,   did  this  more  conscientiously  than  Webster, 
But  still  the  reproach  remained,  and  the  cause  of  it  was  flagrmnt>  pait 
doubt  or  contradiction. 

There  was  one  question  on  which  Webster's  later  lukewazmiMM 
proved  fatal  to  his  ambition.  His  opinion  of  slavery  could  not  bs 
doubted.  Asa  New  Englander,  not  of  modem  date,  but  as  a  descendant 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  representation  of  Massachusets  and  of  thi 
Puritans  could  never  regard  slavery  with  anything  but  horror*  Bill 
slavery  to  an  individual  of  the  American  public,  and  the  slavery  qusstkn 
to  one  who  has  raised  himself  to  an  American  statesman  are  T«ry  dit 
ferent  things.  The  unjust  lot  of  a  great  portion  of  humanity  sfifects 
the  one,  but  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  the  annihilation  of  Americsn 
power  and  the  American  Union  but  too  justly  alarms  the  other.  Not 
to  tolerate  slavery  is  not  to  tolerate  the  Union,  and  to  entail  upon  it 
a  civil  war.  Here  Webster  agreed  with  Clay,  and  the  result  was  thai 
famous  bill,  introduced  by  the  one  and  abetted  by  the  other,  agabiit 
which  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  hasd  irected  the  tremendous  artillery  of  her 
popular  dialogue.    Her  book  must  have  been  a  sore  blow  to  Webster. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  Webster,  and  indeed  in  the  New 
England  orators  and  writers,  than  that  lofly  and  classic  purity  of  style. 
which  so  wonderfully  contrasts  with  the  turbid  and  inflated  jargon  whidi 
passes  curreiit  in  parlance  and  in  the  press.  A  httle  more  of  this 
and  there  will  be  two  languages  in  America,  the  written  and  the  spoken, 
that  of  the  highly  educated  and  that  of  the  ignorant  and  reckless ;  far 
from  having  the  tendency  of  the  English  language  at  home,  which  is 
always  to  be  modified  by  the  tone,  the  tenor,  the  taste  of  convereatioii. 
Thus  we  have  become  universally  *'  plain  and  unadorned  '*  in  oratory  and 
in  essay.  A  metaphor  is  as  httle  indulged  in  as  a  quotation.  The  Ame- 
rican prosers  are  still  looking  to  Addison,  whilst  we  are  a  century  and  a 
half  removed  from  him.  And  it  is  possible  that  at  a  future  day  we  may 
have  recourse  to  American  authors,  as  the  latest  model  of  the  classic  style 
of  our  common  tongue. 

We  commenced  this  brief  notice  by  the  remark^  that  three  great  eoun^ 
tries  in  the  world  were  engaged  in  the  obsequies  of  ih^  thivo  groaltsl 
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men.  Italy  has  just  buried  its  great  political  philoBopher,  Gioberti  ; 
America,  its  orator  and  statesman,  Webster;  England,  its  greatest  gene- 
ral. Wljy  is  the  general  so  much  the  more  prized,  and  the  possession  of 
him  most  honoured  and  most  envied  in  a  country  ?  For  it  will  be 
allowed  by  every  one,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  rather 
have  one  hero  than  a  hundred  statesmen,  one  Alexander  than  a  hundred 
Demostheneses.  And  Italy  would  barter  a  whole  wildemesB  of  philoso- 
phers for  one  successful  captain.  Is  this  really,  as  some  people  are  hut 
too  apt  to  argue  in  our  day,  that  the  world  admires  vulgar  butchery  and 
slaying  rather  than  the  exercise  of  the  great  civic  and  administrative 
virtues  ?  I  do  not  believe  in  any  tlieory  so  degrading.  It  is  not  the 
spilling  of  blood  that  the  world  admires,  but  it  respects  the  great  result, 
the  final  and  decisive  mode  of  obtaining  it,  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  the 
many  combinations  which  go  to  form  a  military  hero.  We  are  much 
accustomed  to  harangue  against  military  ambition,  and  to  lament  when 
in  certain  cases  peace  or  war  is  abandoned  to  the  decision  or  caprice  of  an 
individual ;  but  no  individual  can  decree  a  war,  and  no  general  can  lead 
it,  at  least  to  aught  but  failure,  if  both  it  and  he  do  not  represent  a 
national  sentiment,  and  if  the  banner  which  he  unfurls  is  not  one  to 
which  a  great  nation  can  look  and  rally*  If  war  requires  one  mind  to 
lead,  that  mind  can  do  little  without  a  thousand  hearts  to  follow.  The 
conqueror,  therefore,  becomes  the  expression  and  sentiment  of  thousands, 
and  when  that,  after  the  anxiety  of  a  long,  a  hard  and  a  doubtful  strug- 
gle, becomes  at  last  triumphant,  the  chief,  the  hero  and  the  symbol  of 
it,  of  course  eclipses  in  his  fame  any  other  fame  that  an  individual  can 
create  or  earn  for  himself.  I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  great 
statesman  should  be  jealous  at  seeing  the  great  captain  can*}''  away  a 
meed  of  renown,  far  superior  to  any  civilian  one.  And  the  fact,  I  think, 
may  be  accounted  for  in  a  way  that  is  simple  and  at  the  same  time 
honourable  to  humanity,  instead  of  assuming  that  men  love  blood,  and 
bhndly  worship  those  who  spill  it,  and  who  illustrate  themselves  by 
large  sacrifices  of  their  fellow  men. 

No, — the  admiration  of  England  for  Wellington  is  not  a  thirst  for 
war,  or  a  love  of  bloodshed.  Neither  is  the  reverence  of  the  French- 
man for  the  memory  of  Napoleon  a  worship  of  military  egotism.  In 
neither  ease  can  the  sentimenta  merely  be  vulgar  ones,  of  having  made 
England  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  France  the  dominatrix 
of  Europe.  It  is  the  idea  which  the  conqueror  symbolized  that  made 
him  bo  revered;  this  was  national  independence,  and  freedom  from  either 
a  foreign  political  yoke,  or  a  domestic  social  ine^^uality ;  that  was  the 
principle  that  Napoleon  represented ;  and  Wellington  represented  one 
still  more  noble  in  maintaining  the  freedom  and  independence  of  this 
glorious  island,  and  showing  its  capability  to  cope  with  the  world,  and 
rise  not  only  unscathed,  but  triumphant  from  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
struggle  with  it. 

1  feel  quite  confident,  that  no  man  ever  wore  a  sword  or  commanded 
in  a  battle-Held  who  was  more  alive  to  the  great  cause  for  w^hich  he 
fought,  or  who  was  more  fully  aware  of  the  great  interests  he  defended, 
than  the  Duke  of  WelHngton.  I,  therefore,  do  look  upon  it  as  no  in- 
considerable humbug  to  sayj  that  poor,  simple,  modest,  soldier,  he  was 
influenced  by  no  higher  motive  than  duty.  The  duty  of  a  soldier  is 
considered  that  of  obeying  orders,  and  not  flinching  from  peril  or  pain, 
without  any  professed  inquiry  into  the  interest  at  stake,  or  the  para- 
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mount  um  of  the  piece  of  which  he  makes  a  part.  The  idea  of  duty 
!•  literally  inexplicable  in  such  a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  And 
though  it  has  been  largely  predicated  of  him,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  I  can- 
not but  think  that  this  attempt  to  underaize  a  great  man,  is  as  fiilse 
as  it  is  futile.  Wellington,  indeed,  never  wrote  the  word  glory  in  his 
despatches  to  Downing-street,  or  in  the  documents  that  were  to  come 
b^re  a  British  public,  and  simply  because  he  knew  that  public 
Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  stuffed  his  bulletins  with  the  glory  of  France 
and  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  Wel- 
lington did  not  employ  them,  viz.,  that  he  knew  the  people  whom  he 
addressed. 

Among  the  many  tributes  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  poetry  and 
nrose,  that  which  conveys  the  liveliest  picture,  is  Mrs.  Norton's  well- 
known  lines,  describing  him  precisely  as  he  appeared  in  a  ball-room,  oon- 
eert-room,  and  drawing-room.  He  frequented  them  all*  with  his  lovely 
daughter-in-law  upon  his  arm,  never  pleading  age  for  reusing  an  invita- 
&n.  The  querulousness  of  the  morning  had  altogether  paued  away 
firom  the  Duke  at  his  dinner-hour,  and  his  evening's  greeting  vras  as 
eonUal  and  good-natured,  as  lus  morning's  were  distant  and  morose. 
D'Orsay's  portrait  gives  the  best  id8a  of  the  bowed  frame,  and  sideways 
upward  look.  Though  his  step  might  be  less  firm,  and  hb  figure  bowed, 
yet  there  was  not  a  symptom  of  caducity  about  him.  His  limbs  re- 
tained their  symmetry,  and  his  eye  its  expression  to  the  last ;  so  unlike 
Talleyrand,  who  seemed  to  have  elephant's  legs  within  his  slockingi, 
so  awful  when  they  tottered,  and  whose  gigantic  features  seemed 
only  kept  from  collapse  by  the  pile  of  his  interminable  cravat.  Few 
wore  their  years  more  nobly  than  the  Duke.  He  was  decorous  and 
successful  even  in  his  last  battle  with  time. 


A   THOUGHT. 

Two  mighty  Warriora  side  by  tide, 
The  worthiest  of  a  Nation*8  pride. 
Lie  oouchM  in  Death  beneath  the  pile — 
The  noblest  rear*d  in  Britain's  isle ! 

The  last  great  words  that  History's  page 
Allots  to  one — from  age  to  age 
The  world's  undying  praise  to  claim — 
Bade  <<  Duty"  be  each  Briton's  aim. 

The  other  died  without  a  word ; 
But  future  History  shall  record 
His  A/tf— and  they  who  read  shall  own 
His  riTal's  glorious  bidding  done  I 

A.W. 


now  GREAT  BRITAIN  ESTRANGED  AMERICA.* 


Mr*  Bancboft  entillos  thii  volume  **  Ep<M;h  the  Second — How  Great 
Brilain  eatrauged  America."  Such  &  sulijecl  does  not  seem  at  first  sight 
very  inviting  for  the  contemplation  of  Englishmen.  It  is  the  record  of 
the  most  discredilable  and  disastrous  portion  of  our  national  career — 
yet  it  19  one,  which  we  must  not  turn  away  from.  It  is  full  of  useful 
warnings  for  our  present  conduct,  as  well  as  suggestive  of  bitter  rep-ets 
for  England's  fwlicy  in  days  gone  by.  We  still  Imve  colonies  equalling, 
or  rather,  Burpassing  in  value  those  possessions  of  North  America,  which 
our  ancestors  alienated  between  1 763  and  1 783.  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
the  Cape,  and  the  Canadas»  are  teeming  with  the  same  hardy  and  high- 
spirited  race»  that  erected  the  United  States  of  America  from  our  depen- 
dencies to  our  rivals.  There  is  a  painful  similarity  between  the  tales  of 
colonial  discontents,  and  complaints  of  imperial  mismanagement,  that 
now  continually  reach  us,  and  those  that  reached  our  ancestors  eighty 
years  ago  from  New  England,  Virginia,  and  the  sister  settlements*  We 
are,  in  fact,  called  on  to  solve  the  problem,  which  baffled  English  states- 
men of  the  last  century.  It  is  a  problem  that  will  continually  recur,  so  long 
as  this,  or  any  other  great  nation  founds  colonies  of  her  own  stock,  which 
thrive  in  their  new  homes.  Political  dependency  will  always  be  odious 
to  man,  especially  to  man  of  the  energetic  and  independent  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  As  subject-states  grow  stronger,  tliey  will  always  endeavour  to 
shake  off  dominant  tutelage,  and  obtain  full  liberty  and  equality-  This 
do€«  not  necessarily  imply  separation.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  best  be 
ejected  by  drawing  the  cords  of  union  still  closer,  and  by  blending  the 
imperial  and  the  dependent  states  into  one  l>ody,  with  equal  privileges 
and  equal  duties.  To  know  the  right  litne  and  the  right  manner  of 
doing  this ; — to  win  gratitude  by  freely  accorded  grants,  and  not  to 
provoke  contempt  by  extorted  concessions, — constitutes  the  true  science 
of  ruling  and  preserving  a  vast  and  n  composite  empire. 

This  volume  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  contains  by  far  the  fullest  and  the  clearest 
account,  that  we  have  yet  seen,  of  the  conduct,  by  which  English  Btate»- 
men,  acting  in  a  spirit  directly  the  reverse  of  that  wfiich  we  have  indi- 
cated»  irritated  Aiuerica  into  hatred,  and  at  the  same  time  inspired  her 
with  audacity.  It  is,  therefore,  a  volume  which  deserves  our  careful 
Bttidj ;  but  it  has  also  other  and  more  pleasing  claims  on  our  attention. 
It  opens  with  an  admirable  description  of  the  state  of  the  European  con- 
tinent, and  of  England  and  its  dependencies  immediately  afler  the  peace 
of  Paris  in  1 763.  That  is  tJie  ep<>ch  which  many  historians,  foreign  as 
well  as  English,  have  looked  on  as  the  culminating  point  of  Great 
Britain's  prosperity  and  glory.  It  is,  therefore,  an  epoch,  on  which  every 
student  of  modem  history,  even  without  reference  to  the  closely  following 
American  war,  must  naturally  pause  to  reflect.  Mr.  Bancrof\*s  sketches 
of  the  condition  of  Prusjsla,  Russia,  Austria,  the  German  Empire,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Spain,  at  this  crisis  are  spirited  and  just.  But  the  two 
chapters  on  the  state  of  England  and  its  dependencies  in  1763,  are,  in 
our  judgment^  the  gems  of  the  work.     Besides  the  discriminating  know- 

*  Mlitory  of  the  Amsrioia  Rovoluiion,  by  Oaorge  Bmicn^fl.     Vol.  ii. 
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ledge,  and  the  graphic  TividneM  of  description  which  they  ditplny,  th< 
show  a  gympalhetic  affection  towards   the  old   country    with   iU 
English  virtuea,  and  even  its  old  English  prejudices,  which  it  ii  peciiliarl? 
gratifying  to  recognize  in  one,  who  ts  so  worthy  a  representative  of 
Anglo-American  kinsmen,  as  Mr.  Bancroft. 

This  description  has  already  been  largely  quoted  and  de«r¥edlj 
praised  by  English  critics ;  and  we,  therefore,  forbear  to  insert  it  here.  AVt 
pass  on  to  advert  to  another  merit  of  this  work,  as  bearing  upon  strictly 
English  history*  We  mean  the  frill  light  which  it  throws  on  the  origin 
of  that  movement  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  which  achi<T«<i  rti 
first  great  success  within  our  own  recollection,  and  still  seems  heiTiiig 
towards  further  advances.  It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  in  tb«ie  pifl8% 
how,  when  the  assert ors  of  the  right  of  the  English  Parliament  ta  UK 
America  met  the  objection  of  America  not  being  represented  ia  IJm 
English  Parliament  by  referring  to  the  equally  unrepresented  flala  rf 
Manchester  and  Birmingham,  they  raised  the  spirit  of  Manehitter  &oi 
Birmingham,  and  other  similarly  populous  and  unenfranchised  pUeos, 
to  demand  representatives,  and  to  denounce  the  rotten  boroughs  and  those 
who  trafficked  therein.  Mr.  Bancroft  attaches  just  importancK^to  the 
memorable  debates,  in  wliich  the  Elhglish  Houses  of  Lords  and  CoiOinMiis 
resolved,  in  1766,  that  the  English  Parliament  had  a  right  t^  tax 
America.  In  the  doctrines,  that  there  were  laid  dowTi  by  the  leaders  of 
the  great  parliamentary  majorities,  by  the  Rockingham  Whigs,  as  weS 
as  by  Grenville  and  his  partisans,  a  new  school  of  English  Tories  (bunl 
its  principles  and  its  formularies  of  faith.  A  new  popular  party  in  Greil 
Britain  arose  simultaneously^  as  the  natural  and  necessary  antagonist  of 
Torj'ism  in  this  new  phase.  The  greatest  opponents  of  the  chum*  of 
America  foresaw  the  possibility  of  this  ;  but  they  thought  that  by  crush* 
ing  the  American  heresy  (as  they  deemed  it)  of  taxation  without  repn- 
sentation  being  tyranny,  they  should  prevent  the  risk  of  its  becoi 
creed  of  Englislimen  also.  Lord  Mansfield  scornfully  remarked 
House  of  Peers  :  **  There  can  be  no  doubt,  my  lords,  but  that  th 
bitants  of  the  colonies  are  as  much  represented  in  Parliament 
greatest  part  of  the  people  in  England  are  represented ;  among  nine  mil* 
lions  of  whom  there  are  eight  who  have  no  votes  in  electing  membefs  of 
Parliament.  Every  objection,  therefore,  to  the  dependency  of  the  colo- 
nies upon  Parliament,  which  arises  to  it  upon  the  ground  of  reprsieata- 
tion,  goes  to  the  whole  present  constitution  of  Great  Britain ;  and  I 
suppose  it  is  not  meant  to  new-model  that  too.** 

Such  was  the  tone  that  then  pleased  the  Peen  of  England*  In  Qm 
House  of  Commons  the  same  teelbig  prevailed.  We  will  lay  belbre  our 
readers  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bancroft  on  the  debate  in  the  Commons  in 
February  17G6,  when  Burke  joined  Grenville,  Yorke,  Blackitonc,  and 
Wedderbume,  in  arguing  for  England's  unlimited  supre^nacy, — when  it 
was  contended — 

^'  That  representation  was  nal  the  basis  of  the  sutUority  <kf  Parliament  ^  ihal  ft» 
legiilative  power  wai  ftn  absolute  trust ;  that  the  kingdom  and  ooloaiea  were  one 
empire  ^  that  the  ooloniea  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  taxing  themMdfet,  m  *■  in- 
dulgence i  that  the  exemption  from  taxation,  when  oonoMled  to  the  Countks  Phta* 
tine,  Cbeiter,  Durham,  and  I^ncaiter,  or  Wales,  or  Ireland,  or  the  der^'t  i*u 
exceptional  ;  that  duties  and  impositions^  taxes  and  subsidies,  were  all  od#  ;  and  at 
kin|i;dom  and  colonies  were  one  tK»dy,  Parliament  bad  the  right  to  bind  tbreelooJci 
by  taxes  and  imposition^)  alike  internal  and  external,  in  all  cases  wliataoeinir* 

^^  So  the  watehes  of  the  long  winter^  night  wore  awayi  and  at  abotit  foar  o*dodr 
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iu  ih«  mornings,  when  the  queatian  was  calledj,  less  ihan  ten  rotces«  «ome  laid  (ive^f 
or  four,  some  »aidl  but  three^  spoke  out  io  the  minnrhy  ;  and  the  resohition  passed 
for  England'^  right  to  do  wbat  the  TrenRury  ptea»ed  with  three  millions  of  freemen 
in  Amenca.  The  AmcHi-ans  were  henceforward  ejicisahle  and  taicable  at  the 
^mercy  of  Parliament,  Grenville  stood  acquitted  und  Buauined  ;  the  righifiihieAs 
f9t  bJn  policy  was  afHrmed;  and  he  wtta  judged  to  h&v«  proceeded  in  conformity 
with  the  coniititutloii. 

*^  Thus  did  Edmund  Burke  and  the  Hockingham  Ministry,  on  thai  nighty  lead 
Man^Reld^  Northington,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  to  found  the  new 
Tory  psirty  of  England^  and  reeorer  legnlity  for  it«  position,  Ktealing  it  away  from 
ihe  party  that  hitherto^  under  the  Hevulution,  had  pi>S8e&aed  it  ezcluaively.  It  was 
decided  aa  a  quottion  of  l&w,  that  irre^ponaihU  taxation  waa  not  »  tynixLny,  hut  a 
▼eated  right ;  that  Parliiinieut  held  pou'er,  not  as  a  represeDtatiTe  body,  htit  in 
absolute  trust.  Under  the  decisiouj  no  option  was  left  to  the  colonieit  hut  extreme 
r««i»tance,  or  unconditional  »ubmiRsioti.  It  had  grown  to  Jie  a  fact^  that  the  Uou.w 
t^i  Gommotis  was  no  longer  responaible  to  the  people ;  and  this  nfght  it  was  held  to 
)  the  law,  that  it  never  had  been^  und  was  not  re^ponIible;  that  the  doctrine  of 
'wpriiaetiSJition  was  not  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Tory  party,  with  George  III. 
at  fta  head^  accepted  from  Burke  and  RoekluFham  the  creed  which  Orenville 
claimed  to  be  the  whiggitm  o(  the  Revolution  of  1688|  and  Mansfield  the  British 
Constitution  of  his  times. 

*^  In  Englund,  it  was  all  orer  with  the  Mfddle  Age.     Ther«  was  to  he  no  more 

Jat  obitism,  no  more  need  for  legitimacy  at  home,  no  more  union  of  the  Catholic 

f -hur^'h  and  the  sceptre.     The  new  Toryism  was  the  child  of  modem  civili«.ation. 

ii  carried  it«  pedigree  no  further  ttack  than  the  Revolution  of  l(iHfi»  and  was  hut  a 

■  CoaUtion  of  the  King  and  the  aristocracy  upon  the  ha^is  of  the  eatahlished  law.     By 

■law  the  Uouiie  of  llanover  held  the  throne ;  by  law  the  Engliaih  Church  was  esta- 

|bli>hed,  with  a  prayer-hook  and  a  creed  as  authorised  by  ParliMmeot,  and  with 

iHlucih  bifthops  as  the  Crown  gave  leave  to  chooae;  by  law  tne  Catholics  and  Dissen- 

ftitn  were  dit fninehiied,  and  none  hut  conformera  to  the  worship  of  the  legal  Church 

hold  office,  or  ait  in  the  Legiiifaturie ;  by  law  the  Houie  of  Commons  waji 

[Hfted  ahove  reipousihility  to  ilie  people ;  by  law  the  coloniei  were  'bound  *  to  be 

Itaxed  at  mercy.     The  Tory  party  took  the  law  aa  it  stood,  aud  &et  itself  againsi 

■reform.     Henceforward  its  leadem  and  lights  w*ere  to  be  found,  not  among  the 

gallant  de^ecudants  of  ancient  houses  ;  not  among  the  rep re*en talipes  of  medimvrd 

tmdittons.     It  was  a  new  party,  of  which  the  leaders  and  expounders  wBrv  to  be 

liew  men.     The  moneyed  interest,  so  firmly  opposed  to  the  legitimacy  and  aristo- 

'  of  the  Middle  Age,  was  to  become  its  aJIy.     Mansfield  was  its  imperaonaltoii, 

'  and  would  transmit  it,  tbrough  Thurlow  and  Wedderhurn,  to  Eldon. 

"It  i»  the  office  of  the  law  to  decide  questions  of  possession.  The  just  Judge  is 
appoitited  to  l>e  the  conservator  of  society.  Woe  hangs  over  the  land  where  the 
alwdute  principles  of  private  law  are  applied  to  question?  of  public  law  ;  and  the 
flTort  is  made  to  bar  the  progress  of  the  tiudj-ing  race  hy  the  de«potk'  rules  which 
ascertain  the  rights  of  property  of  evanes^^ent  taortats.  Humanity  smiled  at  the 
parchment  chains  which  the  lawyers  threw  around  it,  even  though  those  cJuiin» 
were  protected  by  a  ronlition  of  the  army,  the  navy,  the  halls  of  justice,  a  corrupt 
Parliament,  and  the  Crown.  The  new  I'ory  party  created  a  new  opposition.  The 
non-electors  of  Great-Britain  were  to  l>e€ome  aa  little  coji tent  with  virtual  repreten* 
tation  as  tlte  colonists.  Even  white  Man»fietd  wat  speaking,  ihe  press  of  London 
gave  to  the  world  a  ver)^  sensible  pnjductitui,  ahowing  the  equity  and  practicability 

►  of  a  more  equai  representation  throughout  the  whole  British  dominions;*  and  also 
I A  scheme-^  for  a  general  Parliament,  to  which  every  part  of  the  British  dominions 

>  iibould  aend  one  mesmber  for  every  twenty  tlumiand  of  its  inhabitants/' 


♦  Monthly  Review  for  Feb.  \7&i,  vol.  ixxiv.  p.  16ft. 

f  An  Acotittnt  of  a  Conference  on  the  Occurreaoes  in  America,  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  17^,  pp^  :i8^4a. 
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SNCOURAOKMBNT  TO  1 


It  is  denimble  to  ctU  Uungs  b  j  their  ri^  i 

the  ml  Tslue  of  undatakiiigB  of  pnjfe99ed  pul 

we  mm  J  not  be  led  to  make  ^fiuta,  and  |m»1i 

INmoit  of  ahadowB.    For  instance,  it  is  eonsideR 

posons  of  infloenee  and  station  to  promote  grea 

masqnmides,  fiuiey  balls,  &c  for  ^'enamroffeme 

Bot  the  system  is  one  entirdy  founded  on  fid 

The  benefit  to  trader  in  these  particular  cases 

the  expenditure  of  laige  sums  of  money  in  ore 

fimcy  lefinedmients,  and,  aboTe  all,  in  fine  dresa 

llus  eertainly  eDeounges  some  dasses  of  ti 

that  it  is  to  the  detriment  of  others. 

There  are,  howoTer,  two  ways  in  whidi  a  i 
on  m  giTen  object  may  be  Teiy  desirable.  ¥11 
anythmg  of  public  or  priTate  and  lasting  adTan 
hoqittal,  or  other  usefiil  institution ;  ^  for  last 
proTemant,  sudi  as  books,  furniture,  &c 

Or,  secmidly,  CTen  if  of  a  temporary  nature,  w 
trade  or  profosaon  under  temporary  distress, 
siq^wrt.  Ndther  of  these  can  be  diown  to  1 
case  now  under  consideration.  On  the  first  pi 
quent  efiects,  nothing  could  be  so  utterly  worth] 
The  lights,  music,  and  refireshments,  with  th< 
injurious  to  health,  while  what  may  be  call 
artide,  dr€»  (beii^  quite  distinct  firom  dothin 
the  lowest  scale  of  public  or  private  utility 
lowest  order  of  that  lowest  genus  doihingj  is  ai 
classes  of  society,  dress  is  so  to  those  i^Mve  n 
different  d^jees  of  durability  and  use ;  but  \ 
ephemeral,  and  after  its  application  to  the  c 
converted,  by  the  most  thrifty  and  ingenious 
one-^tenth  of  the  value  of  its  original  cost, — thu 
private  worth  beyond  the  day,  it  goes  to  pure  ^ 
There  are  greatly  wanting,  therefore,  in  thi 
sites  to  constitute  an  expenditure  deserving  of  i 
With  regard  to  the  second  consideration,  nan 
porting  those  classes  engaged  in  trade  that  hei 
peculiar  favour,  the  residt  will  hardly  be  more 
The  principal  of  these  will  be  the  leading  c 
females,  by  whom  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  tl 
their  work-people  will  gain  a  little  temporary 
hard  work  at  extra  hours,  and  the  benefit  ma 
the  manufacturers  and  retailers  of  the  silks  anc 
gloves,  fons,  and  other  articles. 

We  would  leave  any  one  to  judge  whether 
raged,  is  precisely  what  may  be  deemed  so  esse 
that  it  should  be  afforded  to  the  sacrifice  of  t 
benefit  of  the  more  ordinary  expenditure. 
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